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WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR 

PROMOTION. 

a.  

"^  LEWIS  H.  JONES,  SUPT.  INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOLS. 


jN  discussiog  Written  Examinations  as  a  Basis  for  Promo- 
tion, it  seems  desirable  to  touch  upon  related  topics.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  know  the  different  purposes  of  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  examinations;  and  to  discuss  to  some  extent  the 
different  methods  of  promotion,  in  order  to  understand  the  true 
relation  of  the  written  examination  in  the  promotion  of  pupils. 
For  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  subject  children  to  the  nervous 
s'rain  incident  to  the  written  examination  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  who  shall  or  shall  not  be  promoted,  since  if  rightly 
conducted  many  other  valuable  ends  may  be  attained  at  the  same 
time  without  sacrificing  the  main  purpose.  Nor  would  I  promote 
pupils  without  the  written  test,  since  it  serves  to  determine  some 
phases  of  the  pupil's  readiness  for  promotion  with  peculiar  effi- 
ciency. 

What,  then,  constitutes  "fitness  for  promotion"? 

To  understand  this  fully  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  the 
different  branches  of  study,  as  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  etc. ,  con- 
sist mainly  of  a  line  of  ideas  and  truths,  which  are  so  related  to 
one  another  that  the  comprehension  of  a  given  one  of  them^ 
except  the  very  simplest,  is  conditioned  on  first  comprehending 
others;  so  that  a  subject  is  seen  at  last  to  be  in  some  sense  an 
ascending  scale  of  ideas  and  truths ;  the  comprehension  of  those 
at  the  top  of  the  ladder  being  ppssible  only  after  the  mastery  of 
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the  more  elementary  ones  which  precede  them.  Now  each  grade 
in  a  well  ordered  course  of  study  consists  of  a  certain  number  cf 
these  ideas  and  truths  properly  related  and  correlated ;  and  the 
pupil  is  in  this  sense  ready  for  promotion  when  he  has  so  mas- 
tered the  ideas  and  truths  of  his  grade  that  he  can  with  the  nec- 
essary effort  construct  out  of  them  the  still  more  complex  ideas 
and  truths  of  the  next  higher  grade. 

But  not  only  do  these  ideas  and  truths  bear  this  relation  of 
-subordination  as  part  and  whole,  necessitating  the  mastery  of 
the  more  elementary  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  as  materials 
•of  construction  in  the  making  of  the  higher  and  more  complex, 
"but  they  vary  greatly  as  to  difficulty,  and  require  varying  degrees 
•of  mental  power,  or  grasp,— those  coming  later  in  the  course  re- 
•quiring  more  endurance  in  study,  more  reflection  in  the  method 
•of  study,  and  more  exercise  of  the  reason  in  their  complete 
mastery.  Thus,  then,  these  concepts  and  truths  constituting  a 
course  of  study  are  related  to  the  development  of  the  mind  itself, 
successively  requiring  a  larger  development  of  the  higher  powers 
of  the  soul. 

Again,  the  pupil  may  in  v  few  cases  have  the  knowledge  of 
-subject-matter  fairly  mastered,  and  may  show  the  appropriate 
degree  of  development  or  mental  s'  rength,  and  yet  not  have  that 
fluent  use  of  language  which  will  enable  him  to  grapple  success- 
fully with  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  and  sustain  himself  among 
ihis  fellows,  who  have  a  better  use  of  this  valuable  tool  of  thought ; 
'for  knowledge  sometimes  comes  while  language  as  well  as  wis- 
'dom  lingers. 

To  sum  up,  then,  a  pupil  is  ready  for  the  next  grade  when  he 
possesses  three  kinds  of  merit : — 

1.  Proper  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  truths  of  a  grade  of 
work,  so  far  as  they  are  the  materials  of  construction  for  the  ideas 
and  truths  of  the  next  grade. 

2.  Mental  development  of  a  kind  and  degree  sufficient  for 
rthe  mastery  of  the  work  of  the  next  grade. 

3.-    Sufficient  command  of  the  language  which  expresses  the 
•-concepts  and  truths  of  the  grade  work,  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
think  them  into  the  forms  demanded  by  the  work  of  the  next 
^ade. 
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My  next  inquiry  is  why  should  pupils  be  examined  ?  That  is, 
what  are  all  the  reasons  why  examinations  of  any  kind  should  be 
made?  If  these  reasons  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  and 
stated  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  select  those  which  have 
direct  reference  to  promotions,  and  then  to  determine  which  of 
these  are  best  satisfied  by  written  examinations. 

1.  Pupils  should  be  examined  with  reference  to  their  mastery 
of  the  ideas  and  truths  which  are  necessary  to  the  learning  of 
the  next  steps  in  the  course  of  study.  Good  teachers  understand 
this  need,  and  examine  pupils  orally  or  otherwise  with  great  fre- 
quency. Scarcely  a  recitation  passes  in  which  the  teacher  does 
not  examine  pupils  in  this  way  preparatory  to  the  teaching  of  the 
next  ideas.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  make  a  right  connection 
of  the  new  to  the  old  without  first  having  a  clear  view  of  the 
amount  and  degree  of  perfection  of  the  known. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  examined  to  test  their  stage  of  develop- 
ment, or  mental  grasp, — i.  e.,  their  capability  to  make  the  men- 
tal constructions,  and  draw  the  conclusions  which  the  next  work 
requires.  This  test  every  good  teacher  knows  is  one  that  must 
be  made  in  some  way  daily,  or  even  many  times  each  day, — 
whenever  new  truth  is  to  be  presented.  So  it,  too,  is  a  part  of 
the  regular  routine  of  ordinary  teaching. 

3.  Pupils  should  be  tested  as  to  correct  use  of  language.  The 
wise  teacher  requires  pupils  to  make  honest  effort  to  express  the 
knowledge  which  they  have  gained  before  he  supplies  actual 
deficiencies. 

Now  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  three  tests  thus  far  enume- 
rated correspond  precisely  to  the  three  elements  which  constitute 
readine&s  for  promotion ;  and  if  there  is  any  argument  in  my  pa- 
per so  far  it  is  to  the  effect  that  every  good  teacher  does  in  his 
regular'  daily  teaching,  by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  apply 
some  of  the  tests  which  will  discover  the  pupil's  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness for  promotion.  And  further,  the  better  the  teacher,  the 
better  she  knows  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  her  pupils  for  any 
proposed  promotion. 

Thus,  then,  I  conclude  that  the  superintendent  who  insists  on 
making  written  examinations  the  sole  basis  of  promotion,  com- 
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raits  the  absurdity  of  omitting  to  use  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  have  a  very  valuable  knowledge  of 
the  situation, — viz.,  the  te<uher. 

Having  shown,  as  I  think,  that  it  is  wise  to  allow  the  teacher's 
judgment  to  be  one  factor  in  promotions,  I  shall  now  inquire 
whether  that  is  sufficient. 

First,  then,  with  reference  to  these  three  tests  or  kinds  of  ex- 
amination already  mentioned.  Each  one  of  them  is  more  diffi 
cult  if  required  in  writing.  One  must  know  a  thing  well  in 
order  to  write  it  with  clearness.  Besides,  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment or  mental  grasp,  is  clearly  photographed  on  the  written  page. 
How  a  written  examination  challenges  each  child  to  his  best !  -If 
the  child  has  will  power,  if  he  has  orderly  habits,  if  he  h«s  en- 
durance, if  he  has  reaphed  a  stage  of  reflection  beyond  his  class- 
mates, how  all  this  somehow  shows  itself  on  the  written  page, 
in  the  clean-cut  sentence,  the  well-chosen  words,  and  the  rational 
conclusion.  Where  else  as  in  the  written  examination,  does 
competence  go  to  the  front,  and  incompetence  to  the  rear? 
What  else  so  calls  out  spiritual  powers,  and  dares  the  spirit  to  its 
highest  effort  ?  In  nothing  else  does  genius  so  leap  beyond  the 
ordinary  limits,  maturity  of  mind  so  reveal  its  worth,  industry 
receive  its  just  reward,  and  ignorance  and  idleness  so  covtr 
themselves  with  shame,  as  in  the  written  examination.  If  thtn 
teachers  themselves  should  do  the  examining,  a  portion  of  the 
^.est  should  be  a  written  one;  and  if  then  the  superintendent, 
with  his  broader  view  and  wider  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
makes  the  questions,  additional  advantages  accrue  in  their  use 
as  part  of  the  lest  for  promotion. 

The  argument  then  so  far  as  it  has  proceeded,  seems  to  claim 
that  the  written  examination  with  questions  prepared  by  the  su- 
perintendent, and  the  well  considered  judgment  of  the  teacher, 
should  be  the  two  leading  factors  in  the  promotion  of  pupils ; 
with  the  relation  of  these  two  factors  as  yet  undetermined.  In 
mathematics,  the  product,  as  you  know  is  the  same,  whatever  be 
tlie  order  in  which  the  factors  stand ;  but  this  is  not  a  mathe- 
matical question,  and  it  does  make  a  vast  difference  which  factor 
is  made  to  take  the  prominent  place. 
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It  is  the  firm  belief  of  the  writer  that  the  place  of  honor,  the 
position  of  supreme  importance  in  the  matter  of  promotion, 
should  still  be  given  to  the  written  examination ;  and  for  the 
following  and  many  other  reasons : — 

Good  grading  is  a  matter  of  prime  importance  in  any  system 
of  schools.  Good  grading  requires  that  pupils  of  the  same  grade 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  nearly  equal  in  scholarship,  grade 
of  mental  development,  and  in  power  to  think,  talk,  and  write. 
Now  nothing  else  has  as  yet  been  discovered  that  is  equal  to  the 
skillfully  conducted  written  examination,  in  sifting  pupils  with 
respect  to  attainments  and  mental  peculiajities.  There  are  always 
pupils  in  every  class  whom  obstacles  spur  to  effort,  who  master 
courses  of  study  by  the  methods  peculiar  to  original  minds,  and 
who  deserve  to  be  passed  rapidly  up  the  ladder.  There  will 
always  be  the  bulk  of  our  classes  who  will  attain  mediocrity  in 
knowledge,  who  will  develop  powers  of  mediocrity,  and  who 
will  stand  the  test  of  the  written  examination  without  marks  of 
distinction. 

These  two  classes  of  minds, — the  capable,  resolute,  clear- 
headed, brilliant  pupils,  who  will  distinguish  themselves  among 
their  mates  and  change  the  face  of  society  in  the  future,  and  the 
larger  number  of  painstaking  average  pupils, — these  two  classes 
should  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  written  examination  for  pro- 
motion. The  written  examination  presents  to  them  a  definite 
amount  of  serious  work  which  must  be  done  now  and  here ;  and 
since  promotion  depends  upon  it,  the  necessary  stimulus  is  given 
to  cultivate  the  power  in  them  which  they  already  hold  in  germ, 
of  meeting  exigencies  when  they  occur,  whether  in  school  or  in 
life.  Really,  the  highest  fruitage  of  culture  is  wisdom  which  is 
available  when  it  is  needed.  There  are  plenty  of  people  in  this 
world  who  are  wise  after  the  event,  but  the  world  has  never 
been  surfeited  with  people  who  without  undue  noise,  suit  the 
action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action,  and  both  to  the  oc- 
casion. And  I  claim  that  the  written  examination  tends  directly, 
if  wisely  used,  to  increase  the  number  of  these  much-needed 
individuals ;  hence  I  insist  that  it  must  still  have  the  prominent 
place  in  every  scheme  for  promotion. 
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Besides  these  two  classes  of  pupils,  however,  both  of  whom 
succeed  with  the  written  examinatios,  and  for  whom  the  written 
examination  holds  a  great  good,  there  will  always  remain  a  cer- 
tain few  who  are  unnerved  at  the  prospect  of  the  examination, 
and  paralyzed  by  the  requirement  of  doing  their  work  under  def- 
inite conditions  of  time  and  place.  These  pupils  deserve  consid- 
eration ;  because  while  they  belong  to  the  class  of  people  who 
will  never  set  the  world  on  fire,  they  will  in  general  if  properly 
treated  develop  into  ordinary  men  and  women,  of  pure  motive 
and  blameless  life.  Their  failure  upon  the  written  examination 
is  not  generally  for  lack  of  knowledge,  or  even  of  stage  of  de- 
velopment ;  but  for  a  lack  of  mental  balance  or  symmetry,  for 
which  an  over  nervous  physical  condition  is  partly  to  blame. 
These  pupils  must  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation, merely  because  they  can  not  pass  the  written  examina- 
tion which  bars  the  way  thereto.  Neither  should  they  be  passed 
in  by  favor  merely ;  but  they  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  themselves  in  the  mind  of  their  teacher  an  estimate  of  them- 
selves as  to  ability,  industry,  honesty,  and  energy,  that  will  be 
sufficient  guaranty  that  they  can  and  will  do  the  work  of  the  next 
grade  satisfactorily.  Then  though  their  examination  should  be 
low,  they  should  be  allowed  this  appeal  to  the  teacher;  and  if 
after  careful  remembrance  and  thought  of  the  matter  the  teacher, 
seconded  by  the  supervisor,  if  there  be  one,  advises  it,  the  pupil 
should  be  promoted  with  full  honors. 

To  sum  up  then,  I  believe  that  promotions  should  be  based 
on  a  thorough  written  examination,  on  questions  prepared  by 
the  superintendent,  and  that  all  pupils  should  be  taught  to  un- 
derstand that  the  result  of  this  examination  will  constitute  the 
chief  reason  for  their  promotion  or  non- promotion.  This  gives 
to  the  examination  the  proper  weight, — makes  it  a  challenge, 
evokes  power,  and  makes  the  examination  useful  for  other  pur- 
poses as  well.  The  questions  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  scholarship,  mental  power,  and  lan- 
guage ability.  All  pupils  who  pass  a  reasonable  percent  upon 
this  examination  should  be  promoted  for  that  reason.  All  of  the 
remaining  pupils  whom  the  teacher  will,  after  due  consideration. 
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and  in  full  view  of  the  result  of  the  examination,  recommend^ 
shoald  be  promoted  honorably  for  that  reason ;  all  others  should 
fail  of  promotion. 

Of  course  there  will  be  some  variety  in  detail  growing  out  of 
the  practical  application  of  this  plan.  In  the  schools  of  Indiana- 
polis precisely  the  general  plan  here  indicated  is  followed. 

Promotions  are  made  twice  a  year.  About  one  week  prior  to 
the  examination  each  teacher  is  required  to  send  to  the  superin- 
tendent an  estimate  of  the  number  who  will  be  likely  to  fail,  or 
who  in  her  judgment  should  fail  of  promotion.  She  does  not 
indicate  names,— only  states  about  how  many.  But  in  deter- 
mining this  she  has  been  required  to  weigh  in  her  inner  con- 
sciousness her  estimate  of  each  pupil  by  name  and  personality. 
Then  comes  the  written  examination  on  questions  originating 
with  the  superintendent.  Then  all  rolls  of  pupils  are  referred 
to  the  superintendent,  who  promotes  at  once  all  who  should  in 
his  judgment  be  promoted  from  the  results  of  the  examination. 
Every  pupil  now  receives  credit  for  everything  whic'i  he  has 
achieved  in  the  examination.  No  prejudice  of  his  teacher  should 
weigh  an  atom  against  him  here.  It  is  assumed  that  the  exam- 
ination has  been  honest,  the  papers  of  the  applicant  are  open  for 
inspection,  and  he  is  entitled  to  all  he  has  earned.  But  with 
reference  to  those  who  have  not  reached  a  rank  deserving  of 
promotion  :  the  teacher  is  required  to  go  through  an  analysis  of 
the  mental  characteristics  of  such  pupil,  and  he  is  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  that  his  teacher  will  say  for  him ;  and  if  his 
teacher  ranks  him  with  others  who  have  achieved  promotion  fairly 
by  written  examination,  and  declares  it  to  be  her  belief  that  he 
can  do  and  will  do  creditably  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  he  is 
promoted.  If  the  pupil  has  failed  notably,  and  the  teacher  be- 
lieves that  such  failure  is  a  fair  showing  of  his  attainments  and 
ability,  he  fails  of  promotion,  and  repeats  the  work  of  the  grade 
jast  completed. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  examination  in  the  connection  in- 
dicated is  often  a  means  of  defence  by  the  teacher  against  the 
charge  of  prejudice,  for  if  a  pupil  whom  she  will  not  recommend 
for  promotion  claims  that  it  is  because  of  such  prejudice,  she  can 
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send  the  papers  of  such  applicant  to  the  superintendent  as  her 
•defence.  And  when  a  pupil  has  failed  in  the  written  examina- 
tion, and  has  failed  to  receive  the  recommendation  of  his  teacher, 
neither  he  nor  his  parents  can  urge  promotion  with  nauch  show 
of  reason. 

In  a  recent  examination  for  promotion  in  the  schools  of  Indi- 
anapolis, 1509  pupils  were  reported  by  the  teachers  as  likely  to 
fail  of  promotion.  But  of  these  345,  or  23  per  cent,  succeeded 
la  passing  the  required  test.  At  the  same  examination  302  pu- 
pils who  had  been  recommended  by  their  teachers  for  promotion, 
did  so  poorly  on  the  written  examination, -;-showed  such  evident 
lack  of  knowledge  and  ability,  that  the  teachers  withdrew^  their 
recommendation,  and  the  pupils  repeated  the  work.  This  shows 
that  while  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  is  fairly  reliable,  it  needs 
something  to  compel  a  close  analysis  of  each  individual  case ; 
and  that  is  precisely  what  the  written  test  secures. 

The  meaning  of  what  I  have  said  will  not  be  entirely  clear,  I 
think,  without  a  supplemental  statement  on  a  topic  which  may 
at  first  thought  not  seem  directly  related  to  any  subject, — namely, 
that  written  examinations  should  be  made  to  serve  other  ends 
than  tests  for  promotions.  The  written  examination  is  one  of 
the  best  means  yet  discovered  by  which  the  superintendent  is 
enabled  to  direct  the  instruction  of  his  teachers.  When  teachers 
learn  that  the  superintendent  tests  the  power  of  original  thought, 
rather  than  technical  exactness,  and  not  till  then  will  the  teacher 
seek  to  develop  common  sense  and  original  power  in  her  pupils. 

This  view  of  the  case  suggests  to  me  to.  say  in  closing,  that  I 
have  in  mind  one  modification  of  the  plan  indicated  in  this  pa- 
per, which  I  intend  to  put  into  operation  in  the  schools  of  Indi- 
anapolis so  soon  as  I  find  the  conditions  favorable.  It  is  this : 
To  give  the  written  examination  not  at  the  time  of  promotion, 
but  about  eight  or  ten  weeks  previous  to  that  time,  and  to  give 
a  supplemental  examination  at  the  time  of  promotion  to  those 
whose  marks  were  poor  in  the  other  examination,  or  who  were 
reported  by  the  teacher  as  having  done  poor  daily  work  since 
the  preceding  examination.  This  would  enable  the  superintend- 
ent to  direct  the  work  of  teaching  more  thoroughly  through  the 
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examination,  and  would  enable  the  teacher  to  correct  the  defects 
of  her  teaching  before  the  pupil  had  suffered  so  much  from  mis- 
directed work.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  reduce  the  neces- 
sary evils  of  written  examinations  to  a  minimum,  and  raise  their 
possible  advantages  to  a  maximum ;  a  consummation  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  For  I  regard  the  written  examination  as  a  very 
difficult  piece  of  school  machinery  to  handle.  By  its  wise  use  a 
good  superintendent  may  improve,  enlarge,  and  liberalize  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  instruction  in  his  schools ;  or  by  its  un- 
wise use  he  may  cripple  beyond  recovery  the  efforts  of  his  best 
teachers. 


WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  BASIS  FOR 

PROMOTION 


W.  N.  HAILMAN,  SUPT.  LA  PORTE  SCHOOLS. 


The  business  of  education  is  to  guide  and  aid  the  child's 
growth  and  development.  In  this,  the  school — even  when 
viewed  rather  narrowly  as  having  charge  only  of  intellectual 
phases  of  development — splays  an  important  part.  It  is  desirable, 
whatever  the  ''system  of  teaching,"  that  in  the  onward  march 
there  should  be  no  avoidable  blunders,  no  breaks  from  uodue 
haste,  no  loss  of  life  energy  from  needless  tarrying :  all  these  rob 
the  child  of  his  birthright,  which  is  to  make  the  most  of  his  life 
and  strength  in  the  various  directions  of  being. 

All  progress  or  promotion  is  sound  in  the  measure  in  which  it 
establishes  the  child  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  birth-right. 
Now  this  is  possible  only  if  such  promotion  rests  on  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  child's  condition,  mental  and  physical.  Consid- 
ered individually,  the  child  should  always  be  found  in  the  grade 
or  at  the  work  that  benefits  him  most,  that  induces  and  enables 
him  to  make  the  most  of  himself.  Frequently,  it  is  true,  social 
conditions  may  render  it  somewhat  difficult  fully  to  live  up  to 
this  requirement,  may  give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  more  cr 
less  legitimate  friction  with  which  one  must  reckon.  Indeed, 
artificial  contrivances,  like  our  graded  school  systems,  invented 
to  relieve  more  or  less  temporary  economic  pressure,  may  render 
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it  impossible  to  do  full  justice  in  any  case  or  in  any  phase  of  the 
work. 

Yet  in  no  case  should  this  regard  for  others  or  for  the  machine 
become  permanent  and  swallow  up  the  individual  with  all  that 
makes  life  worth  living.  In  each  case — whatever  nimbleness  or 
flexibility  xmy  come  into  play  in  efforts  to  avoid  collisions — the 
individual  right  to  make  the  most  of  hixiself  is  still  and  should 
ever  be  the  foremost  consideration.  In  each  case  it  is  and  must 
ever  be  the  decisive  question  to  which  all  others  tend:  '*  Will  it 
help  the  child  ?"  Before  this  question  even  the  much  quoted 
''greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number"  principle  (?)  must  bow; 
for  to  the  number  no  good  can  come  that  has  not  first  been  se- 
cured for  each  individual,  [f  we  take  care  of  these  individual 
pennies  the  UMmhtr  pounds  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

Now  the  question  arises:    Does  the  ''written  examination  iyr 
promotion"  afford  satisfactory  grounds  on  which  to  decide  these 
matters  of  promotion ?    To  put  the  case  more  plainly:    If  Miss 
Faithful  has  taught  the  child  from  d.iy  to  day  and  during  the  d%y 
from  hour  to  hour;  taking  constant  note  of  his  physical  and 
mental  condition;  studying  the  make- up  of  his  head  and  heart ; 
nursing  whatever  germs  of  earnestness  and  conscientiousness  she 
may  find  in  him ;  watching  and  helping  him  in  his  efforts  to  dis- 
cern, to  find  out,  to  form  and  formulate  thought;  encouraging 
and  warning  him  in  his  attempts  to  apply  his  knowledge  to  life 
purpose,  in  his  struggles  to  say  and  do  what  his  growing  soul 
holds  to  be  the  best ; — if  Miss  Faithful  has  done  all  these  things, 
will  she  need  the  **  written  examination  for  promotion"  to  decide 
concerning  the  child's  proper  place  in  school  ?   Or— closer  still — 
if  Miss  Faithful  has  done  all  these  things,  will  the  **  written  ex- 
amination for  promotion''  on  certain  subjects  of  instruction  enable 
Mr.  Sniffles  to  decide  the  child's  case  more  justly  than  Miss  Faith- 
ful could  decide  it  without  this  examination  ? 

Or,  approaching  the  matter  from  another  side,  and  granting 
that  the  **  written  examination  for  promotion"  is  of  an  ideal  kind, 
such  as  mortals  rarely  meet;  that  it  does  not  demand  the 
mere  exhibition  on  the  child's  part  of  a  number  of  gaudy  **  knowl- 
edge  lumps"  called  out  by  cunningly  selected  and  studiously  se- 
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creted  questions,  but  sets  up  real  thinking  in  the  child's  mind, 
and  induces  him  to  give  us  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  his 
own  powers ;  granting  that  it  does  not  by  means  of  degrading 
police  regulations  and  penitentiary  expedients  invite  the  child  to 
all  sorts  of  dishonest  trickery  in  his  efforts  to  defeat  Mr.  Sniffles, 
but  is  a  mutually  ingenuous  attempt  to  get  at  the  truth ;  granting 
that  ail  mere  puzzles,  all  mere  routine  questions,  all  mere  hobby 
pranks  are  omitted,  and  that  every  question  or  task  is  simply 
and  clearly  stated,  is  full  of  richest  mind  meat,  and  on  the  child's 
plane  of  life;  granting  all  these  things,  will  the  *' written  exam- 
ination for  promotion  "  help  Miss  Faithful  in  making  up  her  mind, 
will  it  make  adequate  additions  to  her  knowledge  of  the  child  pre- 
viously gained  in  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  oral  and  written 
investigation  and  review  ?  -  or,  getting  nearer  the  kernel  of  the 
ioquiry,  will  it  make  Mr.  Sniffles  or  Mr.  Earnest,  who  otherwise 
know  nothing  about  the  child,  to  equal  or  excel  Miss  Faithful  in 
the  matter  of  judging  justly  ? 

Again,  getting  at  the  inquiry  from  the  child's  side,  is  the  child 
ID  the  *'  written  examination  for  promotion"  in  the  best,  or  even 
in  a  fairly  good,  condition  to  display  his  true  powers  ?    Does  this 
examination  enable  him  to  show  the  examiner  all  his  powers  of 
seeing,  saying,  and  doing,  of  finding  and  applying,  planning  and 
inventing?     Does  this  written  examination  in  any  way  show 
how  the  child  gained  his  knowledge  and  what  use  he  made  of 
this  in  his  answers,  things  so  important  to  be  known  if  we  would 
judge  aright?     Does  this  written  examination  reveal  the  child's 
reserve  power  ?     Does  it  give  any  insight  into  the  child's  traits 
of  character  ?     Does  that  blot  necessarily  mean  carelessness  ? 
Does  that  irregular  hand  writing  betray  any  shortcomings  of 
head,  heart,  or  hand,  and — if  so,  what  ?    Do  the  errors  in  gram- 
mar or  spelling  show  lack  of  language  control  ?    Nay,  do  they 
even  prove  a  lack  of  orthographical  or  grammatical  knowledge  ? 
Does  that  "wrong  answer"  proceed  from  ignorance  or  misun- 
derstanding,  from  a  treacherous  memory  or  from  a  nervous 
tvitching  of  the  little  heart  to  whom  so  much  is  at  stake  ?    Is 
there  anything  in  the  written  examination,  as  such,  to  enable 
you  to  answer  these  and  similar  questions  with  a  fair  degree  of 
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certainty?  And  have  you,  Mr.  Sniffles  or  Mr.  Earnest,  have 
you  a  right  to  rob  the  child  of  365  days — 365  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets, with  all  the  glorious  growth  they  bring  between  them — on 
the  basis  of  the  *  *  written  examination  for  promotion  "  ?  Have 
you.  Miss  Faithful,  a  right,  or  have  you  the  heart  to  ** correct" 
your  judgment  on  the  basis  of  this  failure  in  the  written  exami- 
nition?  or  is  it  safe  to  trust  this  success  — if  it  be  success — and 
to  let  it  offset  a  year  of  failure,  a  carefully  gained  conviction  of 
utter  incapacity  ?  Or,  granting  that  you  have  this  right,  have 
you — Mr.  Sniffles,  Mr.  Earnest,  and  Miss  Faithful — have  you 
the  right  thus  to  turn  the  child  away  from  considerations 
of  the  inner  value  of  things,  and  to  set  his  heart  on  mer.e  outer 
success,  to  nip  principle  in  the  germ  and  to  make'him  a  follower 
after  expediency,  to  quench  the  spark  of  genius  in  his  soul  and 
to  press  him  into  the  greedy  hosts  of  rampant,  loud  mouthed 
mediocrity  which  sells  eternity  that  it  may  rule  a  day  ? 

**But,"  I  hear  Mr.  Eirnest  say,  'Mt  accustoms  the  child  to 
put  forth  his  best  efforts  under  the  pressure  of  the  least  favorable 
circumstances;  hence  it  teaches  him  promptness  in  the  arrange- 
ment and  expression  of  his  knowledge ;  it  renders  him  quick  and 
precise ;  it  puts  him  on  the  alert,  and  gives  him  decision,  self- 
mastership,  self  dependence.''  Granting  all  this  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  and  agreeing  that  frequent  exercises,  similar  to 
these  written  examinations,  be  made  for  the  purposes  indicated 
in  Mr.  Earnest's  defense,  nevertheless  the  question  seems  in 
place :  In  view  of  certain  positive  and  negative  disadvantages 
shadowed  forth  in  previous  paragraphs,  do  the  advantages  of 
written  examinations  for  certain  phases  of  development,  justify 
us  in  making  the  special  written  examination  an  exclusive  or 
even  a  particularly  important  test  for  promotion  ?  Because  pul- 
ling stumps  develops  certain  muscles,  will  it  do  to  unhitch  the 
car  of  education  from  its  rising  star  of  progress  and  to  tie  it  to  a 
stump  ? 

Shall  we  also  listen  to  Mr.  Sniffles,  who  assures  us  that  these 
'<  written  examinations  for  promotion"  are  needed  to  convince 
the  child  of  the  teacher's  fairness,  to  satisfy  the  patrons  that  the 
decisions  are  just,  and  to  give  the  trustees  ground  to  stand  on  in 
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**  backing  the  superinteDdent"  ?  Or  shall  we  rather  in  these 
matters  trust  Miss  Faithful,  whose  integrity  and  kindness,  whose 
thoroughness  and  persistence,  whose  watchfulness  and  conscien- 
doDsness  are  the  best  guarantees  of  good-will  and  fairness,  of 
both  the  determination  and  the  ability  to  do  for  the  child  the 
very  best  thing  possible,  even  if,  in  doing  so,  she  should  lose  the 
favor  of  patrons  and  trustees,  and  of  Mr.  Sniffles  himself?  Or 
shall  we  with  the  triumphant  majority — which  thinks  itself  right 
because  it  is  big—  settle  down  on  good  old  custom,— ^m?^  semper^ 
quod  ubiqtu^  quod  ah  omnibus  creditum  estf 

We  have  the  choice.     I  prefer  to  plod  along  with  Miss  Faith- 
ful.   At  the  least,  she  is  alive. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL 

TEACHER. 


S 


JOSEPH  CARHART,  DE  PAUW  UNIVERSITY. 


The  four  walls  which  bound  our  schooLrooms  are  very  near 
together,  but  within  the  narrow  space  they  enclose,  causes  are 
operative  whose  consequences  are  broad  as  society ;  enduring 
as  eternity ;  important  as  the  destiny  of  immortal  souls. 

Suppose  the  healing  art  should  decline — children  taught  in 
school  the  principles  of  health  and  confirmed  in  the  habits  of 
right  living,  except  in  case  of  accident  would  have  no  need  of  a 
physician.  Suppose  lawyers  should  become  shysters — the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  inculcated  in  the  school  would  for  the  most  part 
render  the  legal  profession  unnecessary.  Suppose,  during  a  po- 
litical campaign,  the  moral  nature  of  our  editors  was  permanently 
tamed  awry — the  old  masters  ever  at  our  elbows  would  continue 
to  tell  us  truths,  new  every  morning  and  fresh  every  evening. 
Suppose  the  college  professor,  feeling  that  there  is  nothing  higher 
than  himself  to  which  he  is  responsible,  should  degenerate  into 
a  dry-as  dust  gerundive  gradgrind — having  mastered  the  begin- 
nings of  universal  knowledge — the  nine  legal  branches — and  in- 
spired by  the  common  school  teacher  with  a  desire  to  develop 
the  h^hest  possibilities  of  his  being,  the  youth  would  march  to 
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his  goal  in  spite  of  the  memory- cramming,  soul-killing  monstros- 
ity placed  in  his  way.  Suppose  the  morality  of  the  pulpit  should 
decline,  the  high  intellectuality  of  our  clergy  suffer  eclipse — we 
would  still  have  an  open  Bible  m  which  the  way  of  salvation  is 
made  so  plain  that  the  way  faring  man,  though  a  fool,  need  not 
err  therein.  The  minister  meets  the  child  about  one  hour  a 
week ;  the  common  school  teacher  has  full  control  of  him  six 
hours  a  day,  five  days  in  the  week,  nine  months  in  the  year, 
eight  years  in  his  life — an  aggregate  of  eight  thousand  six  hun- 
dred forty  hours.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred  forty  hours! 
Eight  thousand  six  hundred  forty  rounds  of  a  ladder,  up  which 
little  feet  will  climb  towards  heaven  or  down  which  they  will 
crawl  towards  hell.  Who  will  induce  the  youth  to  retrace  his 
steps  when  he  has  gone  the  length  of  that  ladder  in  either  direc- 
tion? 

Retrogression  in  any  of  the  professions  named  would  be 
a  calamity,  but  whatever  may  be  their  fate  with  respect  to  doc- 
tors, lawyers,  editors  or  ministers,  it  behooves  parents  to  pray 
divine  Providence  in  the  name  of  Him  who  loved  little  children 
to  send  to  theirs  good,  efficient  common  school  teachers. 

Is  this  opinion  of  the  teaching  profession  an  extreme  one  ?  It 
is  the  deliberate,  the  substantially  expressed  opinion  of  this  com- 
monwealth. Indiana  has  invested  in  school  property — grounds, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus — $15,000,000;  she  has  a 
permanent  educational  fund  of  nearly  $10,000,000.  Besides 
the  enDrmous  revenue  derived  from  this  fund,  a  tax  of  $1,589,000 
is  collected  annually  for  school  purposes;  $5,000,000  are  paid 
every  year  to  fourteen  thousand  teachers  for  conducting  the  ed- 
ucation of  756,988  children.  A  magnificent  army,  splendid 
equipment,  enormous  cost ! 

What  a  burden  of  responsibility  do  these  facts  and  figures  im- 
pose upon  the  common  school  teachers  of  the  state. 


The  mind,  instead  of  being  a  repository  of  powers  which 
only  need  to  be  drawn  out,  is  more  like  a  plant  which  grows 
from  a  seed  to  its  full  %XaX\xxG.—JohonnoL 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

ITkit  Department  is  ooadncted  by  S.  S.  Pask,  Deen  De  P»uw  Nofmal  School.  ] 


•»:- 


A  SEVERE  II^niCTMENT. 


T  a  recent  meeting  of  the  New  England  Association  of 

Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools,  President  Charles  K. 

Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  is  reported  to  have  said : 

"I  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  two  classes  of  public  schools 
(American  and  German)  in  sharp  contrast,  in  order  that  we 
may  fully  realize  how  inferior  our  schools  really  are.  I  am  now 
speakiDg  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools ;  for  I  believe,  as  I  have 
already  said,  that  a  comparison  would  not  result  in  the  same  dis- 
advantages to  us,  if  carried  into  the  more  advanced  schools.  But 
I  believe  that  in  the  primary  and  lower  grades  no  person  of  im- 
partial judgment  can  observe  our  schools  in  comparison  with 
those  of  Europe  without  admitting  our  great  inferiority.  We 
spend  enormous  sums  in  large  and  well  arranged  buildings,  and 
elegant  furniture  and  expensive  school  books,  and  then  frustrate 
the  purpose  of  them  all  by  not  having  the  one  thing,  compared 
with  which  all  other  things  are  as  nothing,  namely,  a  good 


SCHOOL." 


President  Adams  rightly  characterizes  the  greatest  popular 

mistake  about  education,  so  far  as  houses,  furniture,  and  books 

are  concerned.     It  ought  to  go  without  saying  that  a  fine  house, 

the  latest  patent  furniture,  and  children  decked  out  in  their  best 

attire,  with  the  crispest  of  new  books  in  their  hands,  do  not  come 

within  the  antipodes  of  a  school.    These,  except  the  children,  are 

gross  accessories.   Good  people,  including  well-meaning  teachers, 

are  deceived  about  another  set  of  facts.     They  think  they  really 

have  a  school  when  the  children  sit  quietly  in  their  seats,  repeat 

the  words  of  their  text-book,  march  up  in  battle  array,  say  their 

piece  of  memorized  trash,  and  march  down  again.     But  these 

good  people  really  have  no  school.     A  school  is  a  place  where 

people  thinky  but  one  of  these  marching  and  reciting  bees  is  a 

pUce  where  thinking  is  murdered,  and  the  thinking  powers  are 

maimed  beyond  recovery. 

*'How  is  a  change  for  the  better  to  be  brought  about?  In 
no  other  way  than  by  a  change  in  public  opinion.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  manner  in  which  all  reforms  in  a  government  like 
oars  must  proceed,  and  a  radical  change  in  this  respect  is  ah^. 
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lutely  necessary.  There  is  in  the  public  mind  no  general  idea 
that  our  schools  are  inferior.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  whose  pro- 
fessional office  it  was  to  study  educational  systems,  told  the  peo- 
ple of  Europe,  in  his  report  of  1868,  that  they  had  nothing  to 
learn  from  American  methods ;  and  just  after  the  Educational 
Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  in  1876,  one  of  our  oldest  and  wisest 
State  Superintendents  declared  that  we  had  more  to  li^arn  from 
Sweden  and  Russia  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction  than 
Sweden  and  Russia  had  to  learn  of  us.  But  these  were  simply 
individual  voides,  and  the  prevailing  belief  in  our  country  has 
been  that,  on  the  whole,  so  far  from  having  any  reason  to  be 
dissatisfied,  we  should  be  proud  of  our  great  and  glorious  system 
of  free- schools,  and  should  abundantly  thank  God  that  we  are 
not  as  other  men  are.'' 

England  is  reputed  to  have  the  poorest  primary  schools  among 
the  Great  Powers.  Their  desks  are  old  fashioned,  compared 
with  ours ;  their  machinery  seems  heavy  and  cumbersome ,  and 
their  houses  are  poor  compared  with  our  brisk  and  showy  struc- 
tures. But  they  far  excel  us  at  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Their 
teachers  are  infinitely  better  educated  than  ours.  They  get  more 
thinking  done  in  their  classes ;  and  their  education  goes  deeper 
into  the  mind  than  our  memory- work. 

First  of  all  we  must  be  rid  of  the  current  folly  that  believes 
anybody  can  teach  school.  Poor  preparation  is  responsible  for 
more  poor  teaching  than  all  other  causes  combined.  If  all  the 
people  on  the  globe  united  to  say  that  poor  preparation  ever  did 
good  work  it  would  be  a  mistake.  Second,  we  must  cure  our- 
selves of  that  conceit  which  puffs  us  up  above  studying  the  pro- 
gress of  other  countries.  It  is  a  trenchant  criticism  on  the  ego- 
tism of  the  American  character  that,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  no 
state,  and  not  the  general  governm  nt  has  ever  officially  sent 
any  one  abroad  to  study  foreign  school-systems. 


A  CALIFORNIA  IDEA, 


California  is  not  alone  a  place  of  great  and  glorious  climate. 
Educational  enterprises  are  on  a  great  scale.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  grow  large ;  so  do  ideas.  Inspired  by  some  of  Nature's 
fresh  new  ideas,  in  the  Sierras,  Shasta,  the  Golden  Gate,  and 
the  Mighty  Pacific,  the  people  of  the  Golden  State  have  uttered 
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a  fresh  new  idea  in  the  mode  of  supplying  school  text- books. 
The  commonwealth  not  only  undertakes  to  secure  justice  between 
man  and  man  in  civil  affairs,  to  police  the  country  and  suppress 
crime  and  danger  to  life  and  limb,  but  to  set  up  a  printing-press 
and  strike  ofiF  the  school-books  used  by  incipient  Californians. 

At  a  general  election  in  November  1884,  a  constitutional 
amendment  was  adopted  by  the  people  of  California,  by  a  vote 
of  143,017  to  11,930.  directing  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
compile^  or  cause  to  be  compiled,  a  series  of  text-books  for  use 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  session  of  the  legislature 
aext  following  the  adoption  of  this  amendment,  an  act  was  passed 
designating  the  books  to  be  first  maide,  and  appropriating  $20,000 
for  their  compilation  and  $150,000  for  plant,  printing  and  man- 
ufacture. 

The  State  Board,  consisting  of  the  Governor,  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  principals  of  the  normal  schools,  selected  a  man- 
aging editor  at  $3000  per  year,  and  proceeded  to  get  out  a  series 
of  books.  These,  so  far  as  out,  are,  First  Reader  (cloth,  128 
pages),  15  cents,  mail  20  cents;  Second  Reader  (cloth),  288 
pages,  30  cents,  mail  38  cents;  Third  Reader  (half  Russia,  512 
pages),  40  cents,  mail  52  cents;  Speller  (cloth,  192  pages),  20 
cents,  mail  26  cents;  a  History  (half  Russia,  432  pp.,  6  maps, 
63  engravings,  about  100  plans),  70  cents,  mail  82  cents;  an 
English  Grammar,  (half  Russia,  292  pages),  42  cents,  mail  50 
cents;  a  Primary  Arithmetic  (cloth,  149  pages),  20  cents,  mail 
25  cents;  an  Advanced  Arithmetic  (half  Russia,  288  pages), 
42  cents,  mail  50  cents.  The  editor  of  this  department  is  in- 
debted to  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  State  Superintendent,  for  a  set  of 
these  books.  If  the  ones  sent  are  fair  samples,  (which,  it  is 
claimed,  they  are  not),  they  are  very  good  books,  both  in  matter 
and  in  mechanical  construtcion. 

The  work  on  these  books  is  all  done  in  California.  The  read- 
ers were  compiled  by  a  California  teacher,  Mr.  Kinne,  and  pre- 
sented by  him  to  the  Board.  They  are  three  in  number,  aggre. 
gating  928  pages,  against  about  1400  pp.  in  the  ordinary  series. 
Each  is  regarded  as  about  equivalent  to  two  readers  of  the  usual 
scries.     The  first  two  are  illustrated.     The  sketches  for  engrav- 
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iDgs  cost  $900,  and  the  engravings  $2,300.  The  designs  were 
made  by  Thomas  Hiil,  Miss  A.  Randall,  and  Carl  Dahlgreen, 
of  San  Francisco,  and  a  lady  who  came  to  California  from  Lon 
don,  a  few  years  ago,  Mrs.  Miriam  Weeks,  of  Sonoma  county. 
The  engraving  was  done  in  the  capitol  building,  by  engravers 
jpaid  by  the  week. 

The  history  was  written  under  the  direction  of  State  SuperiM- 
Pendent  Hoitt.  It  is  very  fairly  illustrated,  and  contains  a  great 
many  sketch-maps  of  places  mentioned  in  the  text.  It  is  about 
^he  average  of  books  of  its  kind. 

Prof.  Ira  Moore,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Los 
Angeles,  prepared  the  arithmetics,  and  Prof.  Charles  H.  Allen, 
president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose,  prepared  the 
^ammar.  They  are  fairly  good  books.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  and  other  books  the  widest  criticism  was  invited, 
pamphlet  copies  of  proof  were  sent  out  and  the  suggestions  and 
criticisms  of  intelligent  teachers  of  all  classes  received  and  con- 
sidered. 

At  the  Superintendents'  meeting  at  Washington,  last  ye^, 
1(1887),  Supt  Fred.  M.  Campbell,  of  Oakland,  read  a  paper 
giving  an  account  of  the  system.  $120,000  of  the  $150,000  for 
plant,  labor  and  material,  had  been  expended,  and  $9,000  of 
the  $20,000.00  for  compiling  had  been  applied  to  that  pur- 
^>ose.  $1^,000  was  asked  of  the  legislature  of  1886-7,  ^^'  ^^^ 
«ame  purposes.  This  amount,  by  the  terms  of  the  bi'l,  was  to 
be  expended  in  the  publication  of  50,000  books  of  each  kind, 
after  which  the  manufacture  was  to  be  carried  on  from  proceeds 
.of  sales. 

The  Slate  Board  estimates  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  it 
^Bl^ave  received  back  from  sales  of  books,  the  $350,000  paid 
outior  cost  of  plant,  plates,  compilation  and  illustration.  This, 
of  coarse,  recovers  the  amount  invested  to  the  state,  which,  so 
far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  purpose,  we  believe  is  to  be  continued 
dn  use  as  a  revolving  fund  for  the  further  production  and  distri 
ibution  of  books. 

The  feature  of  the  system  that  is  least  satisfactory  is  the  dis- 
>tribution.     This  is  attempted  to  be  mainly  done  through  school- 
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officers,  and  as  experience  elseewhere  has  demonstrated^  is  not 
a  s^tisiiactoiy  mode  of  distribution. 

This  in  the  main  is  the  celebrated  California  text-book  system. 
The  country  will  watch  with  interest  its  success  as  tested  by  a 
series  of  years.  Inquiry  of  those  connected  with  the  schools  at 
San  Francisco  last  summer  leads  the  editor  of  this  department  to 
believe  that  the  system  is  popular  in'  California  now. 


WIfY  NOT  SUPFHESS  ITt 


Says  the  California  Advanced  Arithmetic:  "The  process  of 
taking  any  number  of  times  a  given  number  is  multiplication.'' 
The  small  caps  are  theirs.  No!  If  all  the  arithmetics  from 
Maine  to  Georgia,  or  from  Kokomo  to  Kalamazoo,  were  to  say 
so,  the  statement  is  not  correct  Try  it  for  yourself!  Take  35 
and  attempt  to  multiply  it  by  25,  and  you  will  see  at  once  that 
you  do  no  such  thing.  This  statement  and  all  of  its  kind  label 
themselves  a  statement  of  a  "process."  That  is  exactly  what 
they  are  not.  Instead  of  being  statements  of  process,  they  are 
so  of  result.  All  such  statements  are  not  only  valueless,  but 
positively  hurtful !  They  cumber  the  ground,  and  prevent  some- 
thing better.  The  sooner  we  have  done  with  them,  the  wiser. 
Perhaps,  the  children  who  use  these  statements  are  incapable  of 
making  definitions.  If  so,  they  have  no  need  for  them.  At 
any  rate,  no  good  is  to  come  from  saying  over  what  is  not  true. 


EVIDENCE  OF  A  RIFT  IN  THE  CLOUDS, 


Thxre  is  strong  evidence  of  a  break  in  the  clouds  of  devices 
that  have  for  several  decades  overhung  the  school  room.  High- 
school  teachers  are  actually  inquiring  what  general  principle  un- 
derlies their  work  I  Primary  teachers  are  dropping  aprons-full 
of  pegs,  fire-clay,  rainbow- colored  wood,  and  other  pretty  things, 
to  ask  whether  there  really  is  a  reason  at  the  bottom  of  what  they 
are  doing.  Even  the  college  professor,  who  is  stablished  beyond 
any  other  mundane  thing,  is  tossing  in  his  sleep  and  muttering, 
^  though  he  would  wake  up !     Who  can  tell  what  a  decade 
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may  bring  forth?  So  far  as  teaching  is  concerned^  all  these 
classes  have  rested  secure  in  the  unconscious  use  of  devices,  and 
all  they  cared  for,  so  far  as  the  teaching  side  was  concerned,  was, 
like  Oliver  Twist,  more  1  more !  Some  of  these  days,  though, 
we  shall  all  see  a  great  hole  in  the  canopy,  and  beyond  the  fact 
that  all  teaching  is  a  conscious  use  of  means  to  realize  a  con- 
scious end. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


What  is  it?  Geography  is  the  science  {in  potentia)  of  earth 
and  man  in  their  mutual  relations,  studied  with  a  view  to  ex- 
plaining  the  life  of  man,  as  expressed  in  his  thought,  feeling, 
and  action,  about  government,  religion,  education,  industries, 
and  society  proper,  as  influenced  by  his  physical  surroundings. 

Mathematical  geography.  What  is  it  ?  A  study  of  the  posi- 
tion, form,  size,  and  motions  of  the  earth,  so  far  as  they  influence 
the  general  distribution  of  heat  and  light. 

Physical  geography.  What  is  it  ?  A  study  of  the  causes  af- 
fecting and  the  results  following  the  special  distribution  of  heat 
(climate)  and  life,  so  far  as  these  things  influence  man. 

Political  Geography.  What  is  it  ?  A  study  of  government 
and  the  other  institutions  as  influenced  by  their  physical  sur- 
roundings. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

iThM  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supenrinng  Prin.  Indianftpolit  ■chools.J 


SHORT  NOTES. 


IF  you  expect  to  have  your  school  quiet  and  steady  instead 
of  noisy  and  <' fidgety,"  do  not  walk  back  and  forth  and 
back  and  forth  in  a  nervous  way. 

Don't  Talk  so  Much.  —  Teacher :  What  is  a  fraction  ? 
Pupil :  A  part  of  a  unit.  Teacher :  Yes,  but  you  did  not  make 
a  statement.  You  know,  John,  that  we  agreed  one  day  last 
week  that  we  would  always  give  our  answers  in  complete  state- 
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ments.  Now,  suppose  some  one  had  just  dropped  in  and  heard 
you  say  ''  A  part  of  a  unit",  he  would  not  have  known  what  you 
meant  Now,  John,  let  us  hear  you  tell  us  what  a  fraction  is  in 
a  complete  statement.  John :  A  fraction  is,  in  a  complete  state- 
ment, a  part  of  a  unit.  Yes,  but  John,  you  don't  need  to  say 
"in  a  complete  statement."  Now  say  it  and  leave  these  words 
out.  John:  A  fraction  is  a  part  of  a  unit.  Teacher:  Yes, 
well,  now,  suppose  we  examine  this  definition,  ".A  fraction  is  a 

part  of  a  unit."     Now  let  us  see,  a  part a  part  \  yes,  well, 

now,  John,  how  about  ^  ?  Have  we  more  than  one-  part  ? 
John :  Yes.  Teacher :  Well,  then,  can  we  say  that  a  fraction 
is  a  part  of  a  unit  ?  John,  now,  by  a  great  mental  effort  recalls 
the  definition  in  the  book,  or  thinks  he  does,  and  says,  '' A  frac- 
tion is  one  or  more  of  the  parts  of  a  unit."  But  he  has  omitted 
the  word  equals  and  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  to  develop  him  sufficiently  to  make  him  '^  discover 
for  himself"  that  he  must  ''say"  equal. 

Is  it  surprising  that  our  pupils  are  such  poor  talkers  ?    Study 
how  to  get  them  to  tcUk  as  well  as  think. 


A  GEOGRAPHY  LESSON. 


Teacher's  Preparation. 

Europe. 

I.     What. 
a.     Where. 

In  which  hemisphere. 

Touched  by  wh  it  waters. 

Distance  from  N.  A. 

Direction  from  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  Size. 

Compared  with  other  Grand  Divisions. 
"    U.  S. 

4.  Coast. 

Irregular. 

Advantage  of. 

5.  Surface. 

Larger  Part. 
Smaller  Part 

6.  Rivers. 

Size  and  Number. 
Name  and  Describe  Five. 

7.  Climate. 

Compare  with  U.  S. 
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II.  Pupils'  Preparation. 

The  foregoing  topics  were  placed  on  the  board  so 
that  the  pupils  might  refer  to  them  as  a  guide  in  their  study. 
They  were  asked  to  learn  at  least  one  thing  about  each  topic  and 
to  be  able  to  tell  it  clearly.  They  were  told  to  use  globe,  maps, 
and  text  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson. 

III.  The  Recitation. 

The  first  pupil  called  upon  took  the  first  topic  and 
said,  '.'  Europe  is  a  large  peninsula  and  one  of  the  Grand  Divi- 
sions of  land.  It  is  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  is  touched 
by  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on 
the  south,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  It  is  about 
three  thousand  miles  east.of  North  America.  It  joins  Asia  on 
the  west  and  is  northeast  from  Africa,  and  is  separated  from  it 
by  the  Mediterranean  Sea." 

Just  here  the  teacher  asked  the  pupil  why  he  called  Europe  a 
peninsula.  He  very  promptly  answered,  '^  Because  it  is  almost 
surrounded  by  water."  This  showed  that  he  knew  what  he  was 
saying  when  he  called  it  a  peninsula.  Another  pupil  was  called 
upon  to  proceed  with  the  ''talk  about  Europe."  He  arose  and 
said,  ''  Europe  is  the  smallest  of  the  five  grand  divisions  of  land, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  the  United  States,  but  has  six  times  as 
many  people.  They  have  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
steamships,  all  kinds  of  machinery,  schools  and  churches,  which 
make  them  a  highly  civilized  people." 

At  this  some  members  of  the  class  objected  to  his  recitation. 
Getting  permission  to  speak  one  of  them  said  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  book  about  telephones.  The  pupil  who  recited  answered 
that  he  had  read  in  the  papers  about  the  telephone  systems  in  the 
cities  of  Europe,  and  if  he  had  not  he  would  have  known  that 
telephones  were  there,  for  a  highly  civilized  people  would  have 
all  the  great  inventions  of  the  age.  The  teacher,  here,  sustained 
the  pupil  who  was  reciting,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  all  the 
pupils  would  read  and  think  about  what  they  read. 

Another  pupil  was  called  upon.  He  got  about  half-way  out 
of  his  seat  and  said  in  a  very  indifferent  way  that  '*  Yurrup  has 
a  irregular  coast,"  and  settled  back  into  his  seat  before  the  teacher 
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had  time  to  make  any  remark.  He  was  the  *  *  exception/'  Almost 
every  class  has  one  or  two  '^exceptions"  of  this  kind.  The  class: 
seemed  to  feel  sorry  for  him,  but  eager  to  go  on  with  the  recita- 
tion and  the  teacher  took  advantage  of  the  eagerness  and  called 
on  another.  We  wondered  what  became  of  the  "exception.'^ 
We  fomid  out  by  asking  the  teacher  after  school,  but  we  have 
not  room  here  to  tell  our  readers.  Let  us  hear  the  pupil  who* 
has  something  to  say  and  who  will  be  strengthened  by  saying  it^ 
and  may  possibly  help  to  lift  our  exception  out  of  his  seat  next 
time.  He  said:  "There  are  many  gulfs,  bays  and  seas  on  the 
coast  of  Europe,  and  so  there  are  many  good  harbors.  This  has 
made  the  Europeans  great  traders  and  Europe  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  grand  divisions."  This  pupil  was  excused,  and  an- 
other one  said  that  one  advantage  had  been  omitted.  "No  part 
of  Europe  is  very  far  from  the  sea-coast,  so  its  products  are  eas- 
ily shipped." 

We  have  followed  this  recitation  far  enough  to  get  its  plan  and 
good  points.  It  led  the  pupil  to  study  the  map  and  text  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  some  definite  things.  Preparing  and  reciting 
by  logical  topics  will  lead  to  the  habit  of  logical  study  and  thought. 
He  will  finally  be  able  to  prepare  his  own  topics  on  any  subject 
he  can  comprehend.  In  the  recitation  the  pupils  did  at  least 
three- fourths  of  the  talking  while  the  teacher  did  not  more  than 
one-fourth.  In  many  recitations  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  We 
inderstood  that  when  Europe  is  finished  one  pupil  will  be  chosen 
to  stand  before  the  class  and  tell  all  he  knows  about  it.  He  will 
give  a  small  lecture  on  Europe. 

Caution :  Don't  aUow  this  plan  of  recitation  to  drop  into  mere 
rote-work. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


--*  Thr  Crown  Prince  of  Germany,  who  is  now  only  six  years 
old,  is  now  drilled  every  day  for  half  an  hour  by  a  sergeant  of 
the  First  Regiment  of  the  Guards.  What  is  a  Crown  Prince  ? 
Who  is  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  now  ?  Where  does  he 
Uve? 


^ 
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The  Justices  oi  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  are 
aged  respectively  as  follows,  with  the  dates  of  their  respective 
appointments : 

Age.    Year  appointed. 

Chief  Justice  M.  W.  Fuller 57  •  •  1888. 

Justice  Samuel  F.  Miller 72  •  .  1862. 

Justice  Stephen  J.  Field 72  .  .  1863. 

Justice  Joseph  P.  Bradley 75  •  •  1870. 

Justice  John  M.  Harlan 58  .  .  1877. 

Justice  Stanley  Matthews 64  .  .1881. 

Justice  Horace  Gray 56  .  .  1881. 

Justice  Samuel  Blatchford 68  .  .  1882. 

Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 63  .  .  1888. 

■ 

Who  appoints  the  Justices?  For  how  long  a  time  are  they 
appointed  ?    What  is  their  salary  ? 

The  richest  gold  mine  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  Douglas 
mine,  in  Australia,  which  yields  about  $200,000  every  month, 
and  has  but  three  owners. 

Baltimore  has  2,000  boats  and  10,000  men  engaged  in  oyster 
<[redging,  who  take  annually  from  Chesapeake  Bay  8,000,000 
bushels  of  the  succulent  bivalves. 

RAIL   ROADS. 

Russia  is  seeking  to  develop  the  interior  of  her  vast  empire 
by  immense  railway  systems.  She  has  just  celebrated  the  open- 
ing of  an  Asiatic  system  at  Saramacand,  in  Kokhara.  This 
point  is  but  three  hundred  and  forty  miles  from  the  Indian  fron- 
tier, and  only  three  hundred  miles  from  the  Chinese  border. 
This  and  other  roads  are  in  the  military  interest  of  the  empire, 
primarily,  but  can  only  result  in  general  development  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation.  Russia  carries  a  despotic  hand  and  treads 
<upon  her  people  with  an  iron  heel,  and  yet  she  is  gradually  and 
"Surely  lifting  her  heterogenous  masses  to  higher  social  and  moral 
conditions. 

The  great  objection  that  China  has  felt  to  the  railway,  has  lain 
in  the  fact  that  their  construction  would  necessarily  disturb  the 
•dead  of  their  innumerable  cemetenes,  and  that  this  would  con- 
stitute a  wrong  in  itself  that  would  bring  upon  them  the  venge- 
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^mce  of  the  gods.  But  the  scruples  of  this  peculiar  people  have 
been  so  far  overcome  as  to  permit  the  construction  of  a  road 
from  Tein  Tsen  to  Tongshan,  a  distance  of  eighty  one  miles.  It 
was  formally  opened  November  pth,  and  is  the  first  railway  en- 
terprise of  the  empire.  The  road  is  to  be  continued  to  Pekin. 
This  makes  a  new  era  in  Chinese  history,  and  can  but  prove  most 
helpful  to  the  nation  in  all  ways. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  great  African  explorer,  has  arisen 
from  a  very  humble  origin.  At  three  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
to  a  poor-house  in  Wales,  where  he  remained  ten  years.  Then 
he  ran  away  and  went  to  sea,  finally  landing  in  New  Orleans, 
where  a  merchant  took  a  fancy  to  him,  giving  him  his  name. 
This  merchant  soon  died,  leaving  no  property  to  the  boy,  and 
he  was  again  thrown  on  the  world.  He  found  his  way  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  spent  a  few  years  in  the  mines.  Afterward  he 
became  a  soldier  in  the  late  war.  The  New  York  Herald  en- 
gaged him  to  report  the  Turkish  insurrection.  Returning  home, 
via  England,  he  went  to  the  poor-house  in  Wales,  where  he  spent 
some  days,  and  gave  the  inmates  a  fine  dinner.  Then  the  Herald 
sent  him  to  Africa  to  find  Dr.  Livingston,  and  since  that  time  he 
has  been  prominently  before  the  public — Ex, 

FAMOUS  CANALS. 

The  oldest  and  most  wonderful  barge  canals  are  in  China. 
They  form  a  perfect  net- work  running  from  north  to  south,  cross- 
ing China's  greatest  rivers.  Canals  were  in  use  in  this  country 
many  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  One,  called  the  Grand 
Canad,  is  a  thousand  miles  long,  and  it  took  thirty  thousand  men 
forty-three  years  to  build  it 

The  longest  canal  in  the  United  States  is  the  Erie  Canal.  It 
is  tl  ree  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long,  and  was  completed  in 
1825,  at  a  cost  of  seven  million  dollars. 

The  most  famous  ship  canal  is  the  Suez  Canal,  which  runs 
from  the  town  of  Suez  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Port  Said  on  the  Med- 
iterranean Sea.  There  was  a  small  canal  across  this  isthmus  as 
early  as  600  B.  C.  It  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Nile, 
and  was  used  for  nearly  fourteen  centuries.    The  present  canal 
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is  much  larger,  and  was  begun  in  i860  ;ind  completed  in  1869, 
at  a  cost  of  sixt^  hundred  million  dollars.  There  were  about 
thirty  thousand  men  employed  in  building  it.  It  is  eighty  five 
miles  long,  averages  about  three  hundred  twenty  five  feet  at  the 
top  and  seventy- two  feet  at  the  bottom  in  width,  and  is  twenty- 
six  feet  deep.  Nearly  thirteen  hundred  vessels  pass  through  it 
every  year.     (What  do  you  suppose  they  are  loaded  with  ?) 

The  Panama  Canal.  Who  is  building  it?  Why  will  it  be  im- 
portant to  the  United  States  ?  The  work  on  this  canal  began  in 
1882,  and  it  was  to  be  finished  by  January  i,  1888,  at  a  cost  of 
about  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Nearly  two  hundred  mil- 
lions have  already  been  spent,  and  the  work  is  only  just  begun. 
Its  builder  thinks  he  will  have  it  completed  by  1890,  but  the 
people  are  not  inclined  to  believe  him.  He  is  now  past  eighty 
years  old,  and  many  think  he  will  not  live  to  see  his  work  com- 
pleted. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

|TUa  Department  ii  conducted  by.  Howard  Sakdison,  Pretesior  of  Methods  is  tbm 

State  Normal  School.] 


•:o:- 


READ  ING. 


UST  what  we  wish  as  results  in  reading  as  well  as  in  other 
lines  of  work,  must  determine  the  method  to  be  pursued. 
It  has  seemed  to  be  quite  generally  accepted  that  the  sole  pur- 
pose in  reading  has  to  do  with  the  thought  of  the  selection  itself. 
If  that  be  the  purpose,  then  to  realize  it  certain  methods  must 
be  employed.  But  the  purpose  of  reading  may  be  viewed  in 
another  way,  in  the  light  of  which  the  thought  as  an  end  in  itself 
is  of  very  little  importance.  In  literature,  the  primary  end  is  to 
make  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author  one's  own,  to  live 
his  experiences ;  and  a  secondary  purpose  is  a  consideration  of 
the  power  of  language  to  express  these  thoughts  and  feelings. 
We  strive  to  reach  all  the  obscure  or  suggested  thoughts  and  say 
we  are  reading  between  the  lines.  The  study  of  literature  means 
very  little  to  one  who  is  not  able  to  see  in  a  piece  of  discourse 
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the  hidden  meaning,  nothing  other  than  it  tells  on  its  very  face. 
The  reading  work  should  lead  directly  to  this,  and  in  order  to 
do  80y  the  secondary  purpose  in  literature  becomes  the  primary 
one  in  reading,  that  is,  in  the  reading  we  care  nothing  for  the 
meaning  of  the  selection  in  itself.     This  is  especially  true  of  the 
work  in  the  lower  grades,  and  even  in  the  higher  it  is  by  no  means 
a  minor  consideration.     But  the  subject  of  reading  as  discussed 
in  this  paper  has  particular  reference  to  that  in  which  the  thought 
for  iiself  has  little  or  no  value.    The  purpose  to  be  reached  must 
be  something  abiding,  something  from  each  lesson  that  will  ren- 
der the  child  more  able  to  deal  with  the  succeeding  lesson. 
Does  the  thought  contained  in  the  ninth  lesson  help  him  master 
the  thought  conuined  in  the  tenth  ?    This  may  be  more  clear 
from  a  lesson  in  McGuffey's  First  Reader:    "A  little  girl  went 
in  search  of  flowers  for  her  mother.    It  was  early  in  the  day,  and 
the  grass  was  wet    Sweet  little  birds  were  singing  aU  around  her. 
And  what  do  you  think  she  found  besides  flowers  ?    A  nest  with 
young  birds  in  it    While  she  was  looking  at  them  she  heard  the 
mother-bird  chirp  as  if  she  said,  '  Do  not  touch  my  children,  little 
girl,  for  I  love  them  dearly.'    The  little  girl  now  thought  how 
dearly  her  own  mother  loved  her.    So  she  left  the  birds.     Then 
picking  some  flowers,  she  went  home  and  told  her  mother  all 
she  had  seen  and  heard."    Of  what  real  beneflt  is  it  for  the  pupil 
to  know  who  went  in  search  of  flowers,  what  the  mother  bird 
seemed  to  say,  and  what  the  girl  told  her  mother  she  had  seen  and 
heard  ?    In  the  greater  part  of  all  the  lessons  in  our  readers  the 
thought  in  itself  is  so  trivial  that  no  one  giving  the  subject  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  would  say  that  our  ultimate  purpose  to  be 
achieved  is  a  knowledge  of  the  thought  contained  in  each  selec- 
tion.   We  see  clearly  that  although  working  ostensibly  for  the 
thought,  that  is  not  the  goal  we  are  striving  to  reach.     There  is 
a  something  else,  a  something  different  from  this  that  we  wish 
10  leave  with  the  pupils.     Let  tis  see  just  what  the  aim  in  the 
reading  work  is.     It  is  rather  a  knowledge  of  the  power  of  our 
langoage  to  express  thoughts.     We  seek  for  those  subtle  distinc- 
tions in  thought  in  order  to  lead  the  child  to  see  how  our  lan- 
guage shows  them.    It  is  the  particular  thing  in  language  which 
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symbolizes  these  subtle  distinctions  that  has  a  permanent  interest 
for  us.  We  wish  to  leave  with  the  child  the  knowledge  that 
words,  the  signs  or  expressions  of  thought,  when  used  in  certain 
relations  always  have  a  certain  meaning.  We  wish  the  child  to 
grasp  the  force  of  these  symbols  of  thought  and  be  able  to  uae 
this  knowledge  to  the  utmost  in  interpreting  the  meaning  of  each 
succeeding  lesson.  For  instance,  we  say,  ''I  shall  spend  little 
time  there."  What  would  be  the  difference  in  meaning  if  we 
were  to  say,  "I  shall  spend  a  little  time  there?"  Certainly  all 
the  difference  in  meaning  is  in  some  way  shown  by  the  word  a. 
The  child  is  to  be  led  to  see  how  our  language  expresses,  sug- 
gests, or  implies  thought  or  meaning,  rather  than  the  thought  or 
meaning  expressed,  suggested,  or  implied. 

This  is  but  one  side  of  what  we  should  continually  have  before 
us  as  the  end  to  be  reached  in  reading  work.  It  is  the  knowl- 
edge side.  The  other  part  of  the  purpose  is,  in  general,  the 
same  as  we  have  in  all  other  work,  that  of  discipline  or  power 
which  the  child  should  gain.  He  sees  a  certain  thought  in  one 
part  of  the  lesson,  a  different  thought  in  another  part,  and  from 
these  two  he  reaches  a  certain  other  thought,  which  as  a  fact, 
has  not  at  all  been  so  stated.  But  he  should  be  able  to  see  each 
idea  obtained  from  the  lesson  in  its  relations  to  each  other  idea, 
and  using  these  relations  as  data  he  knows  many  things  that  must 
be  true,  that  one  who  fails  to  see  these  existing  relations  has  no 
knowledge  of  whatever.  As  in  the  lesson  given,  the  question 
might  be  asked,  "Where  did  the  little  girl  look  for  flowers?" 
There  is  nothing  in  the  lesson  which  shows  this  directly.  The 
child  should  see  something  of  the  force  of  the  word,  search;  the 
bearing  on  this  of  finding  a  nest  with  birds;  also  the  force  of  the 
statement,  she  went  home.  These  ideas  should  be  sufficient  data 
for  something  of  a  conclusion  as  to  the  place  asked  for.  It  is 
in  seeing  the  relation  existing  between  all  these  and  reaching  tLe 
conclusion  that  he  strengthens  his  power  of  inference.  Then, 
too,  in  the  pronunciation  of  difficult  words  he  brings  into  prom- 
inence the  same  activity.  Suppose  in  this  lesson  the  child  does 
not  know  the  word  besides^  i.  e.,  the  written  or  printed  form. 
From  previous  work  he  is  familiar  with  the  word  side^  he  knows 
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the  souDd  of  s  and  can  give  it  at  the  end  of  sidi.  He  also  knows 
be.  He  has  only  to  say  the  two  syllables  in  their  relation  and 
the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  give  it  correctly.  He  may  say 
h^sideSf  but  even  the  word  wrongly  accented  has  a  sound  so  sim- 
ilar to  one  he  already  knows  that  of  himself  he  will  change  the 
accent  and  say  besides. 

Looking  at  reading  from  this  point  of  view,  the  study  of  a  se- 
lection might  resolve  itself  into  three  phases  \ — first,  a  complete 
mastery  of  everything  expressly  stated,  or  only  suggested  or  im- 
plied, with  the  distinct  purpose  in  mind  that  it  is  the  mastery  of 
the  medium  by  which  this  thought  is  conveyed  that  is  of  perma- 
nent value  to  the  pupil.  In  speaking  of  this  phase,  I  shall  call 
it  the  thought  pkase^  understanding  the  meaning  of  thought  as 
here  used ;  second,  the  phase  in  which  would  be  considered  the 
pronunciation  of  difficult  words ;  third  and  last,  the  oral  expres- 
aoD.  These  three  phases  have  been  stated  in  the  order  in  which 
they  should  be  taken.  There  may  be  a  question  as  to  this  par- 
ticular order,  but  a  few  words,  I  think,  will  make  it  clear.  The 
words  which  the  child  can  not  pronounce  very  often  come  up  in 
the  discussion  of  the  thought,  and  he  gets  their  pronunciation 
while  intent  upon  the  meaning.  Suppose  the  word  deliverance 
for  the  first  time  occurs  in  the  lesson.  While  at  work  upon  the 
thoaght  the  teacher  might  ask,  *^  What  is  the  meaning  of  *^ grat- 
itude far  deliverance  f  "  Thus  the  child  is  held  to  the  thought  and 
at  the  same  time  gets  a  knowledge  of  a  new  printed  form.  In 
the  same  way  the  meaning  of  the  words  will  generally  be  made 
clear.  From  the  discussion  of  the  thought  the  word  whose 
meaning  is  not  known  is  brought  in  in  the  relation  in  which  it  is 
used  in  the  selection,  and  the  context  in  most  cases  goes  a  great 
way  in  explaining  the  meaning  of  new  words.  The  word  prvs- 
pertfus  occurs  in  a  lesson,  and  the  relation  in  which  it  is  used  may 
and  may  not  be  sufficient  to  decide  fully  upon  the  meaning. 
Bat  the  child  has  already  had  the  word  prosper,  and  he  should 
be  led  to  see  that  he  has  the  essential  meaning  of  the  new  word 
frosfenms  in  the  old,  prosper. 

Let  us  for  a  few  minutes  look  at  the  f&rst  phase  of  the  work, 
the  thought  side.     The  pupil  is  to  master  it  as  nearly  as  he  can 
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with  DO  outside  aid  whatever.     The  picture  must  be  ruled  out 
entirely  in  this  phase  of  the  work.     He  must  acquire  power  to 
master  printed  symbols  of  thought,  not  through  pictures  and 
dictionaries,  but  through  these  printed  symbols  themselves.    We 
should  not  ask  for  the  thought  which  is  explicitly  told ;  which 
the  child,  with  his  already  acquired  power,  can  not  help  getting 
if  he  reads  the  lesson.    Of  what  possible  value  as  to  either  knowl- 
edge or  power  is  it  for  the  pupil  to  say,  "The  little  giil  wanted 
flowers  for  her  mother ; ''  ** She  found  a  bird's  nest ; "  ''She  did 
not  touch  the  birds,"  etc  ?    But  if  there  is  anything  given  that  is 
a  key  to  the  character  of  the  child,  And,  not  only  what  kind  of 
a  child  she  is,  but  more  than  this,  f/ia/  mark  or  peculiarity  o/iath 
guage  that  shows  this  to  be  true.     Does  it  tell  us  anything  about 
her  disposition  to  know  she  went  early  in  the  morning,  that  she 
wanted  flowers  for  her  mother,  that  she  did  not  disturb  the  birds? 
If  so,  what?    These  are  pertinent  questions.     When  we  have 
freed  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  thought  itself  is  the  thing  for 
which  we  are  working,  there  are  many  other  questions  that  will 
suggest  themselves,  as,  ''What  is  the  central  thought  the  author 
had  in  mind?''     '*How  does  he  try  to  show  this  thought?" 
These  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  with  children  of  a  grade 
or  two  higher  than  with  those  who  have  the  lesson  quoted.     But 
even  then,  it  is  not  presumed  for  a  moment  that  each  member 
of  the  class,  or  even  half  of  them  would  be  able,  undirected,  to 
see  the  central  thought  in  the  lesson.    If  the  class  can  answer  it 
as  soon  as  asked,  then  the  time  required  in  asking  it  and  having 
it  answered  has  been  wasted,  unless  the  answer  is  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  a  more  diflicult  question.     In  the  lesson  given,  what 
is  the  force  of  the  word  and  in  the  sentence.     And  what  do  you 
think  she  found  besides  flowers  ?    What  thought  is  here  implied  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  symbolized  by  the  so  in.  So  she  lejtthe  birds t 
The  point  is  to  ask  for  that  which  he  can  not  answer  without 
bringing  all  his  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  expression  as  suggesting 
or  implying  thought  to  bear  upon  it.     The  result  of  the  teacher's 
questions  should  show  what  the  child's  diflicult  point  is,  and  if 
it  be  in  the  meaning  of  a  paragraph,  sentence,  or  word,  by  ques- 
tion or  illustration  bring  to  his  assistance  all  the  knowledge  he 
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has  relating  to  that  one  point ;  if  it  be  something  entirely  be- 
yond his  power  to  reach,  then  as  a  last  resort  the  authority  of 
the  teacher,  or  if  on  the  meaning  of  a  word,  perhaps  the  diction- 
airy.  The  words  for  the  meaning  of  which  the  dictionary  is  with 
children  a  necessity  are  very  fnuch  fewer  than  might  at  first  seem. 
This  is  also  true  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  unfamiliar  forms.  Thus 
without  any  attention  being  paid  to  the  words  he  can  not  pro- 
nounce, the  thought  is  worked  out  As  has  been  spoken  of  be- 
fore, the  meaning  of  many  of  these  will  come  incidentally  in  the 
discussion.  But  if  not  in  this  way,  then  the  relation  in  which 
the  word  is  used,  the  sentence  or  paragraph,  and  possibly  some 
part  of  the  word  itself,  will  in  most  cases  determine  the  meaning. 
This  was  shown  with  the  moids  prosper  and  prosperous. 

Following  this  is  the  formal  side,  the  pronunciation  of  the  few 
words  which  the  child  is  not  yet  able  to  give.  The  first  thing 
in  the  mastery  of  the  form  of  a  new  word  is  to  have  the  child  see 
an  analogy  between  its  form  in  general  and  the  form  of  a  word 
which  he  knows.  If  this  does  not  lead  to  the  pronunciation, 
then  he  is  to  see  in  it  some  word,  syllable,  or  syllables  that  are 
old.  An  example  may  make  this  more  clear.  A  child  had 
trouble  with  the  word  amuse.  He  was  asked  if  he  knew  any 
part  of  it  and  he  replied  very  promptly  he  knew  am.  Of  course 
that  syllable  could  not  be  used,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  knew 
knew  any  other.  He  thought  a  moment  and  said  he  saw  use. 
He  was  then  asked  to  put  the  m  before  it  and  without  hesitation 
he  gave  muse  (giving  the  sharp  sound  to  x. )  He  was  now  asked 
to  give  the  whole  word  and  he  replied,  *'  It  is  amuse"  (still  keep- 
ing the  sharp  sound  of  s.)  But  as  soon  as  he  said  it  he  recog- 
nized the'  similarity  between  the  sound  as  he  gave  it  and  one 
with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  he  quickly  pronounced  it  cor- 
rectly. You  may  ask  if  this  is  not  a  long  process  in  getting  the 
pronunciation  of  a  word.  If  the  pronupxiation  were  the  only 
thug  wanted  then  most  assuredly  it  is,  as  this  could  have  been 
given  by  the  teacher  with  no  perceptible  *Moss"  of  time.  But 
from  the  work  on  this  word,  he  is  to  be  more  able  to  cope  with 
the  next  whose  form  is  also  unfamiliar.  It  is  his  ability  to  master 
a  word  in  a  new  case  that  measures  the  success  on  this.    After  a 
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child  has  in  this  way  worked  out  the  pronunciation  of  a  word, 
the  tendency  to  recall  this  when  needed  is  very  much  greater 
than  it  is  with  less  exercise.  And  more  than  this,  he  is  forming 
the  habit  of  seeing  in  these  new  words  old  ones,  or  rather  he  is 
reaching  out  toward  our  principles  of  pronunciation,  that  letters 
in  certain  relations  generally  have  certain  sounds.  This  phase, 
with  the  preceding,  is  to  make  the  child  as  nearly  as  possible 
independent  of  all  outside  aid  in  the  mastery  of  the  printed  page. 
The  dictionary  for  either  form  or  meaning  comes  in  only  as  a 
last  resort.  And  although  the  picture  has  its  legitimate  place  in 
our  readers,  still  its  function  is  not  to  aid  in  interpreting  thought. 
The  purpose  of  reading  is  not  to  make  the  child  able  to  interpret 
thought  as  shown  by  pictures,  but- thought  as  expressed  by  writ- 
ten or  printed  language. 

The  third  and  last  phase  of  the  work  is  the  oral  expression. 
This  is  to  be  the  test  of  the  child's  power  to  interpret  symbols 
of  thought  in  the  relations  they  sustain  to  each  other  in  this  partic- 
ular selection.  If  the  pupil's  reading  of  it  should  not  express  the 
thought,  he  will  generally  have  shown  in  what  way  his  interpre- 
tation is  defective,  thus  giving  the  teacher  the  basis  for  bringing 
out  what  he  has  failed  to  comprehend.  If,  as  we  often  say,  '*  he 
has  made  a  mistake  in  emphasis,"  it  is  not  the  way  for  him  to 
get  the  correct  expression  by  having  another  read  it  correctly  or 
for  the  teacher  to  do  the  same.  But  without  any  attention  being 
paid  to  the  faulty  expression,  question  again  on  the  thought  of 
the  sentence  or  paragraph  in  which  the  mistake  occurred.  If  he 
has  not  the  meaning,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  he  has  not, 
see  where  his  difficult  places  are  and  make  sure  he  has  mistered 
these  before  returning  to  the  reading.  When  he  is  fully  in  pK>s- 
session  of  the  thought,  he  can  give  it,  not  only  in  his  own  words, 
but  as  well  in  the  words  of  the  author,  and  the  point  in  emphasis 
which  was  the  thorn  in  the  flesh  will  generally  take  care  of  itself. 
Sometimes  the  child  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  ''only 
reading,"  and  the  school- room  does  not  seem  conducive  to  hb 
best  expression  of  what  he  clearly  sees.  But  the  tact  of  the 
teacher  should  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  such  restraint.  But 
there  are  times  when  a  teacher  is  quite  sure  a  child  has  the  thought 
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bat  seems  utterly  unable  to  give  it  adequate  expression.  Then 
IS  a  last  resort  let  the  difficult  part  be  read  by  others  in  the  class 
or  by  the  teacher  herself.  The  child  should  be  led  to  see  the 
difference  in  meaning  that  the  reading  of  this  child  and  his  own 
shows ;  what  difference  in  meaning  between  his  own  reading  and 
that  of  some  other  person.  From  what  has  been  said  on  the 
thought  he  should  be  able  to  see  which  reading  most  clearly 
expresses  what  he  sees  in  it. 

This  is  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  work.  The  first  phase  is  a 
consideration  of  the  thought,  in  which  the  thought  for  itself  is 
regarded  as  of  little  or  no  importance  whatever ;  rather  a  knowl- 
edge of  medium  through  which  we  obtain  thought  is  of  real  value, 
and  this  is  the  thing  to  be  mastered.  After  this  phase,  is  the 
work  on  those  words  that  are  difficult  of  pronunciation.  This, 
as  we  have  seen,  consists  in  finding  something  old  or  familiar  in 
in  newy  unfamiliar  forms.  It  is  here  the  pupil  is  gradually  reach 
ing  out  toward  the  unchanging  in  our  language — the  principles 
themselves.  Finally,  the  oral  expression  side  of  the  lesson  is- 
reached.  This  is  simply  work  on  the  thought  from  a  different 
standpoint  The  pupil  now  shows  that  he  is  not  only  able  to 
express  this  meaning  in  his  own  language,  but  as  well  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  author,  and  by  so  doing  indicates  his  power  over 
these  symbols  of  thought.  From  this  is  seen  the  evident  error 
and  absurdity  in  having  the  child  read  or  express  thoughts  before 
lie  has  any  thoughts  to  express.  S.  E.  Tarney. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

iCondnctcd  by  W.  H.  CAULxnct,  Supt.  TippecaiiM  Cooatj.] 

:or 

FOR  TRUSTEES. 


hMONG  all  the  duties  of  trustees  none  is  so  difficult  as  the  as- 
signment of  teachers,  and  none  requires  so  much  consid- 
eration and  careful  weighing  of  circumstances  and  consequences. 
The  trustee  needs  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  conditions,  needs, 
and  internal  relations  of  each  neighborhood  in  his  township ;  he 
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needs  to  know  often  many  persona]  relations  in  order  that  he  nay 
not  rouse  the  ire  of  some  one  in  the  district ;  he  needs  to  know 
the  ability  of  the  teacher  not  only  intellectually  but  to  harmonize 
i¥ith  the  district  in  which  he  may  be  placed.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  have  their  just  desires  respected  in  the  assignment  of 
their  teachers. 

As  a  rule,  no  change  should  be  made.  The  teacher  of  last 
;year  knows  the  neighborhood,  the  people  and  the  pupils,  better 
than  the  best  of  teachers  would'  in  even  a  month.  He  can  in 
two  years  or  more  of  teaching,  round  his  work  and  reduce  the 
school  to  one  idea,  and  generally  this  is  much  better  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  pupils  than  to  have  new  plans,  new  methods  intro- 
•duced  every  year.  Any  teacher  worthy  a  place  at  all,  will  cer- 
tainly not  exhaust  himself  in  a  year,  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  retained.  The  old  teacher  does  not  need  to  spend  time  in 
beaming  the  conditions  of  the  school,  the  neighborhood  relations, 
the  needs  of  pupils  individually,  the  changes  necessary  to  fill  out 
the  previous  year's  work.  He  can  start  in  at  once  and  go  on 
^practically  from  where  he  left  off.  The  salary  even  can  be  in- 
*creased  profitably  in  most  cases  if  necessary  to  retain  the  old 
teacher.  The  trustee  should  aim  above  all  things  to  keep  his 
best  teachers.  One  cause  of  the  schools  of  our  country  districts 
not  doing  so  much  as  they  should  is  this  changing  of  teachers 
every  year. 

It  IS  yet  a  fact,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for  a  long  time,  that 
one-fifth  of  our  teachers  are  beginners  every  year ;  so  necessarily 
•one  school  out  of  every  five  must  have  a  new  teacher.  The  trus- 
itee  HMist  therefore  study  how  to  place  these  inexperienced  teach- 
*ers  where  their  apprenticeship  will  do  least  damage.  It  seems 
'best  that  they  should  be  placed  in  well-organized  schools,  since 
these  can  best  stand  the  strain  of  mismanagement  for  a  time. 
tWe  have  in  mind  a  case  in  which  an  inexperienced  girl  was  given 
31' school  which  was  conceded  to  be  difficult  for  old  teachers. 
'The  neighborhood  was  disturbed  with  internal  quarrels ;  some 
lone  every  year  for  many  years  had  raised  a  disturbance  with  the 
^different  teachers  sent  there.  In  this  case  the  trustee's  act  was 
ithe  height  of  folly — nay,  more,  it  was  worse  than  folly.     He  not 
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only  was  responsible  for  a  poor  school  that  winter,  but  also  for 
the  utter  failure  of  the  teacher,  who  has  never  obtained  a  posi- 
tion since,  when  otherwise  she  might  have  become  a  fair  if  not  a 
first-class  teacher. 

The  country  teacher  has  not  a  theoretical  situation  to  develop 
into  actuality,  but  he  is  confronted  by  an  actually-existing  con- 
dition. The  problem  he  has  to  solve  is  not  one  of  what  might  be 
but  one  of  what  is.  He  has  given  children  of  different  degrees 
of  advancement,  coming  from  homes  of  various  circumstances, 
each  engaged  in  its  own  concerns,  which  often  clash  with  neigh- 
boring affairs ;  and  into  this  problem  of  stem  fact  he  must  step 
as  a  harmonizing  factor  which  will  lead  at  least  his  particular 
part  of  the  problem  to  a  happy  solution.  The  trustee  stands 
confronted  with  the  more  intricate  problem  of  fitting  the  right 
teacher  in  the  right  place,  and  the  most  difficult  terms  to  handle 
are  those  in  which  the  teacher  enters  as  an  unknown  factor, 
whose  value  can  be  determined  only  by  the  result.  Obviously, 
then,  our  previous  remarks  are  all  the  more  true  from  this  stand- 
point, and  these  unknown  factors  should  be  put  into  those  terms 
most  easily  solved. 

The  peculiarities  of  both  teacher  and  neighborhood  must  be 
weighed.  No  general  method  can  be  given  for  assigning  teach- 
ers, but  a  few  special  hints  may  be  of  help.  It  is  clearly  a  mis- 
take to  put  a  teacher  in  a  school  which  contains  pupils  nearly 
equal  in  scholarship  to  the  teacher.  His  position  in  such  a  case 
requires  more  tact  and  genuine  teaching  ability  than  most  teach- 
ers possess.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  a  man  in  charge  of  a  school 
containing  many  primary  pupils.  It  is  conceded  that  few  men 
possess  the  skill  required  to  handle  primary  pupils  well.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  put  a  teacher  in  a  district  which  is  prejudiced  against 
him.  Generally  the  school  amounts  to  nothing.  We  who  have 
taught  when  some  obdurate  patron  persisted  in  seeing  nothing 
but  failure  in  our  best  efforts,  and  who  have  had  to  waste  a  good 
part  of  our  energy  in  overcoming  schemes  ^*put  up"  at  home 
on  us,  know  what  discouraging  work  it  is.  This  matter  of  the 
personal  preferences  of  patrons  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  the 
trustee  has  to  face.  It  will  involve  him  in  more  hot  water,  per- 
haps, than  anything  else. 
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In  conclusion,  assignments  should  be  carefully  made,  keeping 
in  riew  the  particular  conditions  of  teachers  and  neighborhoods. 


MECHANICAL  MANAGEMENT. 


There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  machinery  in  every  school, 
and  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  be  considered  is  how  this  ma- 
chinery may  be  rendered  as  noiseless  as  possible,  and  how  we 
may  give  the  pupils  better  control  of  themselves  through  this  ma- 
chinery. Some  teachers  of  small  schools  think  it  unnecessary  to 
have  formal  calling  of  classes  or  formal  dismissals,  but  evidently 
the  pupils  in  such  schools  miss  a  kind  of  training  they  should 
have.  A  most  effective  way  of  repressing  the  capriciousness  of 
childhood  is  through  the  concerted  drill  of  numbers  of  them. 
The  very  effectiveness  makes  it  easy  to  overdo  the  matter,  as  in 
some  city  schools,  but  teachers  of  judgment  can  strike  the  golden 
me<in. 

Every  movement  of  pupils  in  a  body  should  be  done  uniformly, 
and  pupils  should  be  drilled  sufficiently  in  rising,  sitting,  stand- 
ing, marching,  etc. ,  to  enable  them  to  go  through  all  these  with 
precision  and  uniformity.  By  this  means  the  pupil  gains  con- 
trol of  his  body  and  learns  to  sink  his  individuality  in  the  com- 
mon activity.  After  some  drill  these  movements  should  be  per- 
formed with  no  audible  signal  from  the  teacher.  Why  is  it  nec- 
essary to  stand  with  a  ruler  in  hand  and  thump,  thump,  thump ; 
or  with  a  bell  and  cling,  cling,  cling ;  or  even  with  a  spoken  one, 
two,  three ;  when  a  slight  finger-movement,  or  a  glance  of  the 
eye,  is  sufficient?  Make  the  mechanical  part  of  school  man- 
agement silent  but  effective.  Pattern  after  the  great  Corliss 
engine. 

We  think  pupils  should  be  marched  out  at  recess  and  dismis- 
sals. It  saves  noise,  and  the  orderly  appearance  is  a  contrast  to 
the  pell-mell  scrambling  sometimes  seen.  Every  pupil  who  is 
not  sick  should  be  required  to  leave  the  room  for  at  least  three 
minutes.  In  taking  seats  they  should  be  restrained  to  orderly 
movements.  In  going  to  the  black-board,  the  customary  march 
should  be  the  order  of  procedure.     The  board-work  should  all 
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be  erased  before  the  pupil  leaves  it,  unless  for  some  special  rea- 
son, as  copjdng,  or  dust.  The  pupils  when  reciting  should  stand 
erect,  not  leaning  on  the  desk  or  against  the  black-board. 

The  same  principles  apply  in  the  government  of  the  room. 
Ordinarily  a  glance  or  motion  of  a  finger  should  bring  a  pupil 
into  order.  The  keen,  quick  eye  of  the  teacher  should  catch  all 
disorder  at  its  inception,  and  a  slight  movement  then  showing 
that  it  is  discovered,  generally  suffices  to  stop  further  progress. 
At  most  a  name  spoken  not  above  the  ordinary  tone  of  conver- 
sation, should  be  requisite  to  end  all  trouble.  Further  disobe- 
dience belongs  to  punishment,  and  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article. 

A  roost  effective  way  of  breaking  up  whispering  is  to  change 
the  seats  of  the  offenders.  If  it  is  known  that  to  lose  one's  seat 
is  a  disgrace,  but  f^ir  will  persist  in  whispering  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. Each  pupil  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  his  own  desk.  It  should  be  kept  free  from  scratches,  from 
ink  or  pencil  marks,  from  waste  paper.  A  waste-basket  at  the 
teacher*  s  desk  is  of  much  service  in  keeping  the  room  free  from 
paper,  but  pupils  should  •  not  be  permitted  to  go  to  it  except  at 
stated  times.  Every  scrap  of  paper  should  be  removed  from  the 
floor  before  the  desk  is  left  at  noon  or  in  the  afternoon. 

AH  work  put  on  the  board,  slates,  or  paper,  should  be  done 
neatly.  It  is  part  of  every  teacher's  duty  to  teach  neatness, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done.  Copy-books  and  draw- 
ing-books should  be  collected  and  kept  by  the  teacher.  They 
shoald  be  kept  free  from  blots  and  dirty  spots*.  Monitors  to 
collect  books,  to  pass  articles,  to  get  hats  and  wraps,  to  collect 
crayon  and  erasers,  should  be  appointed  where  practicable.  It 
saves  time  and  noise  and  furnishes  a  sort  of  office  of  honor.  The 
one  principle  to  be  remembered  is  this :  Whatever  is  in  its  na- 
ture mechanical  should  be  drilled  upon  so  often  as  to  become  a 
second  nature. 


NOTES. 


Are  you  always  sure  that  a  pupil  fills  into  a  word  (a  mere 
forai)  the  same  meaning,  or  as  complete  a  meaning  as  you  do? 
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Does  drill  consist  wholly  in  repeating  exactly  the  same  words, 
or  does  it  consist  in  repeating  the  same  thought  or  the  same  pro- 
cess in  many  forms? 

Do  you  make  use  of  local  events  and  the  children's  own  expe- 
riences to  draw  illustrations  from? 

Do  you  draw  a  patriotic  moral  from  strikes,  mobs,  and  anar- 
chistic riots?  Ought  not  these  things  to  be  held  up  before  the 
children  in  their  glaring  lawlessness  as  things  to  be  severely  con- 
demned and  crushed  by  all  good  citizens? 

Do  you  give  American  authors  a  prominent  place  in  your  read- 
ing? Do  you  read  to  the  children  frequently  from  these  authors? 
Is  not  now  the  best  time  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of  literary  culture 
and  patriotism? 


EDITORIAL. 


'B.BAD  the  advertisements  this  month.  Many  of  them  are  new,  and 
ail  contain  matter  of  interest  to  teachers.  One  of  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  posted  in  regard  to  new  books,  gQod  schools,  etc.,  is  to  read 
the  advertisements. 

Wanted. — A  few  June  and  September  Journals  for  1888.  Any 
one  sending  either  or  both  these  numbers  will  confer  a  favor  on  some 
persons  who  wish  to  complete  their  files,  and  will  be  rewarded  by 
having  the  time  of  his  subscription  extended  one  month  for  each  num- 
ber sent.     In  sending  please  wrap  carefully. 

Spelling. — ^We  wish  answers  to  the  following  questions,  and  we 
promise  to  print  some  of  the  best.    The  answers  must  be  concise. 

1.  Why  teach  oral  spelling? 

2.  Which  is  preferable  to  teach,  isolated  words,  or  words  from 
sentences? 

3.  Why  teach  the  spelling  of  a  word  the  child  cannot  use? 

4.  Which  is  of  most  use  to  a  child  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  its 
spelling? 

5.  Which  should  be  taught  first,  the  spelling, or  the  meaning? 

6.  Which  is  of  most  importance,  spelling  or  pronunciation? 

Volunteers  to  Write  Papers  Wanted. — At  the  San  Francisco 
meeting  of  the  National  Association,  held  ia  July,  1888,*  the  following 
resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Secondary  Department  and  unani- 
mously adopted : 


J 
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Resohftd^  That  any  and  all  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  Second- 
aij  Education  be  publicly  invited  to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  impor- 
tant subject  connected  with  High-school  Instruction,  for  this  Section,, 
at  the  next  session  of  the  Association ;  that  these  papers  be  examined 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Department,  and  that  any  one  or- 
more  of  them  be  placed  upon  the  program^^  if  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
merit.  Such  papers  are  to  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the  Secondary- 
Department  on  or  before  March  i,  1889. 

The  time  for  sending  the  paper  is  March  i ;  the  length  is  to  be  not 
more  than  three  thousand  words  and  the  occasion  of  reading,  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

For  particulars  address  A.  F.  Nightingale,  1734  Diversey  Avenue^ 
Lake  View,  Chicago,  111. 


RETROSPECTIVE— iSs&'iSSg. 

This  issue  of  the  Journal  begins* Vol.  XXX IV.  Thirty- three  years 
ago  the  State  Teachers^  Association  at  its  second  meeting,  which  was 
held  in  Madison,  established  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  appointed 
its  editors  and  assumed  all  financial  responsibility.  George  B.  Stone^ 
Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  was  the  first  ^* Resident  Editor.'* 
After  paying  deficiencies  for  a  few  years  the  responsibility  was  thrown 
upon  the  editor  and  he  was  allowed  all  he  could  make  out  of  the  paper. 
After  passing  through  several  hands  Geo.  W.  Hoss  assumed  control 
and  coaducted  it  successfully  for  several  years.  When  he  was  elected 
Principal  of  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  in  August  of  1871,  he 
transferred  his  interest  in  the  Journal  to  the  present  editor,  the  trans- 
fer being  confirmed  by  the  State  Association  at  its  next  session. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Journal  had  been  edited  as  a  sort  of  **  side  show,'*" 
by  persons  engaged  in  other  work.  The  present  editor  was  the  first  to 
give  his  entire  time  to  the  work.  Since  Xhis  last  transfer  the  size  of 
the  Journal  has  been  doubled  and  its  circulation  increased  seven-fold. 
The  editor  does  not  take  to  himself  all  the  credit  for  this  prosperity.. 
He  has  at  all  times  been  heartily  supported  by  the  superintendents  and 
teachers  of  the  state.  Indiana  teachers  have  a  pride  and  an  interest 
in  their  own  state  and  have  been  loyal  to  their  own  Journal.  No  other 
educational  paper  in  the  United  States  can  to-day  boast  of  the  support 
of  so  large  a  percent  of  the  teachers  of  its  own  state.  This  is  highly- 
creditable  to  both  the  Journal  and  the  teachers. 

The  editor  wishes  to  extend  his  most  profound  thanks  for  this  long- 
contiDued  confidence  and  earnest  support.  He  enters  upon  the  new 
year  with  a  resolve  to  keep  the  Indiana  School  Journal  in  the  front 
rank  of  educational  papers,  so  that  Hoosier  teachers  in  patronizing 
their  own  state  paper  may  have  the  best  the  country  affords. 

A  Happy  New  Year  to  one  and  all. 


^ 
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WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS  AS  A  BASIS  OF  PROMOTION. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  two  articles  found  elsewhere  in  this 
issueN)f  the  Journal  on  the  above-named  topic,  by  two  of  Indiana^s 
ablest  superintendents.  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  is 
claiming  the  attention  of  superintendents  and  teachers  everjrwhere. 
Perhaps  no  other  educational  problem  is  at  present  commanding  so 
much  attention,  and  but  few  others  deserve  so  much  attention.  Ex- 
aminations are  of  importance  not  only  as  a  means  of  testing  the  knowl- 
edge of  pupils,  but  as  a  means  of  testing  and  directing  the  quality  of 
teaching  done. 

The  New  England  Supts.  in  their  recent  annual  meeting  adopted 
the  following  suggestive  resolutions : 

1 .  That  the  superintendents^  examinations  should  be  both  oral  and 
written,  and  should  test  the  mental  development  of  pupils  more  than 
the  amount  of  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  an  important  object  of 
these  examinations  being  to  indicate  to  teachers  desirable  subjects  of 
teaching  and  drill. 

2.  That  the  examinations  given  by  teachers  should  be  both  oral 
and  written,  and  should  serve  (a)  to  fix  the  thoughts  already  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  the  pupils ;  (b)  to  cultivate  their  powers  of  expression ; 
(c)  to  ascertain  what  subjects,  if  any,  should  be  reviewed. 

3.  That  the  fitness  of  a  large  proportion  of  every  class  for  promo- 
tion is  best  known  by  the  teachers,  upon  whose  judgment  the  superin- 
tendent should  largely  rely  in  making  his  decisions. 

4.  That  in  regard  to  those  pupils  whose  fitness  to  pass  into  a  higher 
grade  the  teacher  has  doubts,  no  arbitrary  standard  should  be  fixed, 
but  that  various  circumstances  should  be  considered,  such  as  age,  hab- 
its, intentions,  home  influences,  health,  and  intellectual  ability. 

5.  That  individual  promotions,  or  promotions  that  are  made  at 
times  other  than  the  time  of  class  promotions,  should  be  most  carefully 
attended  to  by  both  teachers  and  superintendents,  to  the  end  that  no 
pupil  may  waste  time  in  waiting  for  others  longer  than  circumstances 
make  it  necessary. 

ELIMINATION  BY  SUBSTITUTION 


"  Look  up,  and  not  down; 
Look  forward,  and  not  back ; 
Look  out,  and  not  in; 
Lend  a  hand." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  writers  and  speakers  indulge  so 
freely  in  fault-finding.  If  they  would  spend  one-half  the  time  and 
space,  now  given  to  criticism,  in  pointing  out  and  illustrating  better 
methods  and  principles  to  take  the  place  of  what  is  defective,  what  a 
blessing  it  would  h%y 
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We  believe  most  hesutily  in  ''elimination  by  substitution/*  in  school 
discipline,  in  school  instruction,  in  everything.  Instead  of  saying  to 
a  pupil  donH  do  that,  it  is  better  to  say  do  this ;  instead  of  saying  don^t 
act  in  that  way,  it  is  better  to  say,  act  in  this  way ;  instead  of  pointing 
OQt  mistakes  and  blunders  of  teachers,  and  enlarging  upon  them,  point 
oat  something  better  to  be  substituted.  The  teacher  who  is  contin- 
ually saying  don^t,  donH,  donH,  is  a  failure  as  a  disciplinarian.  The 
educator  who  is  continuously  saying  to  teachers,  don't,  donH,  donU, 
is  a  failure  as  a  leader.  What  children  need,  and  what  teachers  need 
is  positive  instructions  in  doing  the  right  thing,  and  they  will  then  be 
led  out  of  and  away  from  the  wrong  thing.  The  cheerful  view  is  the 
better  view,  always. 


DID  YOU  FORGET  IT? 


an  exercise  in  emphasis. 

Did  you  forget  it  ? 

Did^^w  forget  it? 

Did  y on  forget  it  ? 

Did  you  forget  ttf 

Foiget  what  f 

Why  to  pay  for  your  School  Journal  befors  January  if. 

Noy  Sir  I    I  have  paid  for  my  Journal,  I  thank  you! 

All  right,  then !  The  editor  said  that  there  was  one  person  in  jrour 
county  who  subscribed  for  the  Journal  with  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  he  should  pay  for  it  before  January  i,  1889,  and  then — and 
then— and  then — he  forgot  it. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUEST/OI>rS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  OCTOBER. 


[These  qneidoiis  are  Imscd  on  the  Readinf  Circle  work  of  1887-8.] 

Science  of  Education. — i.  State  the  leading  features  of  the 
system  of  education  and  culture  among  the  ancient  Hindoos.  16 

2.  Name  what  you  consider  the  principal  divisions  of  education.    16 

3.  Why  is  it  that  man  only  can  be  educated?  16 

4.  Have  you  studied  carefully  the  course  of  instruction  adopted  in 
your  county?  Give  a  brief  outline  of  the  work,  in  any  subject,  as  pre- 
sented in  this  course.  2  parts,  10  each, 

5.  If  your  school-room  is  heated  by  an  ordinary  coal  or  wood  stove, 
^  it  has  no  system  of  ventilation,  what  means  would  you  adopt  for 
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keeping  the  room  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  for  having  at  all  times 

a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  air?  i6 

6.     Show  clearly  the  importance  of  having  the  school-room  properly 

warmed  and  ventilated — i.  e.,  give  the  mental  and  physical  reasons. 

6i 
Grammar. — i.    Write  ten  lines  on  the  subject,  '*  Thanksgiving 

Day." 

2.  Punctuate  the  following:  Kennedy  taking  from  her  hand  a 
handkerchief  edged  with  gold  pinned  it  over  her  eyes  the  executioner 
holding  her  by  the  arms  led  her  to  the  block  and  the  queen  kneeling 
said  repeatedly  with  a  firm  voice  into  thy  hands  o  lord  i  commend  my 
spirit. 

3.  One  moment  I  looked  from  the  hilPs  gentle  slope, 

All  hushed  was  the  billows*  commotion ^ 
And  MBTHOUGHT  the  light-house  looked  lovely  as  Hopct 
That  STAR  on  lifers  tremulous  ocean. 
Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  small  capitals. 

5.  Parse  *'as,''  **Hope,''  "lovely.'' 

6.  Analyze  the  first  line. 

7.  Analyze  the  last  two  lines. 

8.  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  two  dependent  clauses, 
and  parse  the  verbs  in  the  dependent  clauses. 

9.  What  does  the  future  perfect  tense  denote?  Conjugate  the  verb 
go  in  the  future  perfect  tense,  indicative  mode. 

10.  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lie  (to  recline),  //ry,  sit^  set^  rise. 
Why  are  these  called  "principal  parts?  " 

U.  S.  History. — i.  What  is  the  civic  relation  of  the  Indian  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States  ? 

2.  Who  were  the  Northmen,  and  what  had  they  to  do  with  Amer- 
ican history  ? 

3.  What  were  the  immediate  causes  which  led  to  the  settlement  at 
Plymouth  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Wilmot  Proviso? 

5.  Discuss  the  influence  exerted  by  '* Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

6.  What,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  Independence? 

7.  Describe  the  process  by  which  a  foreigner  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

8.  Explain  the  Canadian  fisheries  difficulty. 

9.  What  is  meant  by  a  ** corner,"  and  what  are  its  effects? 
10.    What  is  the  history  of  "  Don't  give  up  the  ship  "? 

(Any  seven.) 

Physiology. — Present  an  outline  of  the  circulatory  system  as  you 
would  teach  the  subject  to  an  ordinary  class  in  the  public  schools,  un- 
der three  headings : 
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1.  Its  if^neral  structure  and  parts. 

2.  The  functions  of  each  part. 

3.  Its  hygiene. 

Geography. — i.  Draw  a  comparison  between  distance  north  or 
south  from  the  equator,  and  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  to  effect  on  vegetable  life. 

2.  Locate  Manchester,  Cologne,  Brussels,  Vienna,  and  Geneva. 
State  one  thing  for  which  each  is  specially  noted. 

3.  Locate  the  Suez  Canal,  and  indicate  its  commercial  value  to  the 
world. 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  valley  of  the  Nile  with  that  of  the 
Hoang  Ho,  with  reference  to  direction,  climate,  vegetation,  and  in- 
habitants. 

5.  Make  a  sketch  of  the  Delawaie  River,  locating  all  important 
cities  on  it,  and  naming  all  states  touched  by  it. 

6.  Describe  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  occupations  and 
productions  in  the  South  since  the  civil  war,  and  account  for  those 
changes. 

7.  Describe  British  India  as  to  extent,  climate,  productions,  and 
population. 

8.  Contrast  Louisiana  and  Minnesota  as  a  home  for  man. 

9.  With  St.  Louis  as  a  center,  conceive  the  largest  circle  possible 
whoUy  within  the  United  States.  Name  the  states  wholly  or  partially 
induded  in  such  circle. 

10.  Locate  East  India  Islands,  Sandwich  Islands,  Cuba,  New  Zea- 
land and  Phillipine  Islands. 

Arithmetic. — i.  How  many  bushels  of  wheat  will  it  be  necessary 
to  grind  to  obtain  45  barrels  of  flour,  if  the  wheat  furnishes  in  flour  ^ 
of  its  own  weight? 

2'  What  is  the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  whole  surface  of  a 
cube  whose  solidity  is  8,365,427  cubic  inches? 

3.  Explain,  as  to  each  kind  of  simple  fraction,  the  effect  of  adding 
the  same  number  to  both  terms. 

4.  A  man  sold  100  lbs.  of  sugar  for  $7,  and  lost  14^%;  at  what 
rate  per  lb  should  he  have  sold  it  to  gain  14^%  ? 

5.  Blxplain  the  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  of  fractions. 

6.  $79.04  were  paid  for  the  use  of  $456  for  3  years  5  months  18 
days ;  what  rate  per  cent,  was  paid ! 

7.  If  20  men  in  i6>^  days  of  8  hours  each  dig  a  ditch  88  rods  long, 
8  leet  deep,  and  3  feet  wide,  how  many  men  will  be  required  to  dig  a 
ditch  360  rods  long,  12  feet  deep,  and  8  feet  wide  in  18  days,  working 
12  hours  per  day? 

8.  Explain  the  principle  of  the  reduction  of  common  fractions  to 
dedmal  fractions. 
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9.  A  rectangular  lot  of  land  64  rods  long  and  36  rods  wide,  and  a 
square  lot  of  equal  area  are  to  be  fenced ;  which  will  require  the  moie 
fencing,  and  how  much  more  will  it  require? 

10.  How  much  must  be  invested  in  currency  in  U.  S.  6%  stock, 
worth  110,  the  interest  being  payable  in  gold,  which  is  at  a  premiun 
of  12%,  to  produce  an  income  of  (1,500  in  currency?     (Any  seven.) 

Reading. — "  The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls, 
And  snowy  summits  old  in  story  ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  takes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echos  flying; 
Blow,  bugle;  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
O  hark,  O  hear!  how  thin  and  clear. 

And  thinner,  clearer,  further  going ; 
0  sweet  and  far,  from  cliff  and  scar. 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing. 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying  j 
Blow,  bugle;  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 
O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky. 

They  faint  on  hill  or  field  or  river ; 
Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul,. 
And  grow  forever  and  forever. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow,  set  the  wild  echoes  flying. 
And  answer,  echoes,  answer,  dying,  dying,  dying." 

Write  five  questions  on  the  above,  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
bring  out  the  thought. 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection  and  will  be  marked  thereon  oa 
a  scale  of  50 


AiVSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

Reading.—!.    What  is  the  poet  describing  in  these  stanzas? 

2.  What  is  the  meaning  of 

"The  long  light  shakes  along  the  lakes " ? 

3.  What_i8  meant  by  "the  horns  of  Elfland"? 
Why  are  the  glens  called  purple? 

I  I :  .         he  author  refer  when  he  says — 

"  O  love,  they  die  in  yon  rich  sky  "  f 

History. — i.  The  Indians  are  often  called  the  wards  of  the  natioB. 

The  government  is  their  guardian.    Many  of  them  have  ceded  their 

lands  to'tbe  government,  and  have  settled  upon  designated  tracts  called 

a    nd  receive  a  stipulated  support.    The  government  ap- 
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points  oumeroQS  agents  who  have  the  management  of  the  reservations, 
and  who  look  after  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians. 

2.  They  were  Icelanders  and  Norwegians,  who  visited  and  explored 
portions  of  the  American  coast  from  986  A.  D.  to  1347.  But  they  made 
no  permanent  settlement  and  their  discoveries  were  forgotten.  They 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  American  history. 

3.  Owing  to  religious  persecution  a  company  of  Puritans,  in  1608, 
left  England  and  went  to  Holland.  Not  liking  their  surroundings 
there,  they  determined  to  remove  to  the  wilds  of  America,  where 
they  might  not  only  enjoy  religious  freedom,  but  be  able  to  train  up 
their  children  according  to  English  customs. 

4.  In  1846,  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  brought  before  Con- 
gress a  bill  to  prohibit  slavery  in  all  the  territory  which  might  be  se- 
cured by  treaty  with  Mexico.  This  bill  was  called  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
Tiso.    It  was  defeated. 

5.  During  the  decade  prior  to  the  Rebellion  the  people  of  the  North 
were  greatly  wrought  up  over  the  monstrous  evil  of  slavery,  and  the 
arrogance  of  southern  slave-owners.  In  the  midst  of  this  excitement 
Mrs.  Stowe  issued  her  wonderful  book,  called  **  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/^ 
in  which  she  faithfully  described  the  wickedness  and  cruelty  of  human 
slavery.  The  people  of  the  South  were  greatly  exasperated  at  the  ex- 
position of  their  cruelty,  and  were  enraged  at  the  wonderful  sale  of  the 
book,  and  its  influence  in  moMing  public  opinion  everywhere  against 
them.  It  greatly  increased  the  bitterness  between  the  two  sections, 
and  no  doubt  hastened  the  inevitable  conflict. 

6.  The  people  of  Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  met  at 
Giarlotte,  May  20,  1775,  ^^^  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions  similar  in 
tenor  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Hence  the  people  of  that 
state  claim  the  honor  of  first  casting  off  the  British  yoke. 

7.  At  any  time  after  a  foreigner  has  become  a  resident  in  this  coun- 
try, he  may  make  his  declaration  of  intention  on  oath,  before  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
After  five  years  residence  in  this  country,  and  two  years  after  filing 
his  intention,  and  after  the  oath  of  other  witnesses  (citizens  of  the  U. 
S.)  to  the  above  facts,  and  to  his  good  character,  he  may  take  the  oath 
of  all^iance,  which  admits  him  to  full  citizenship. 

8.  By  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The 
fishermen  of  either  nation  are  prohibited  from  taking  fish  within  three 
miles  from  the  land  belonging  to  the  other.  The  Canadian  authorities 
claim  that  this  three  mile  line  runs  from  headland  to  headland,  and 
(ioes  not  follow  the  windings  of  the  coast.  The  Americans  claim  that 
the  line  follows  the  coast,  and  this  disagreement  has  caused  great  dis- 
satis^tion  and  many  arrests  of  American  fishermen.  The  rights  of 
ov  fishermen  to  enter  the  Canadian  ports  to  purchase  bait  and  sup- 
plies is  also  a  part  of  the  dispute.    A  new  treaty  was  agreed  upon  by 
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commissioners  of  the  two  governments  and  approved  by  the  President 
but  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

9.  When  any  man  or  set  of  men  buy  up  a  sufficient  amoontof 
wheat  or  com  or  other  article  to  enable  them  to  control  its  price  and 
force  an  advance,  they  are  said  to  have  '*  cornered  the  market.** 

10.  Ini8i3  Captain  Lawrence,  of  the  Chesapeake,  was  challenged 
by  Captain  Broke,  of  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  to  come  out  of  Bos- 
ton harbor  and  fight  him.  Lawrence  unwisely  accepted,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle  his  ship  was  captured,  himself  being  mortally  wounded. 
As  his  men  bore  him  below  he  feebly  said,  '^  DonU  give  up  the  ship,*^ 
which  has  passed  into  proverb. 

Arithmetic. — i.    (45  X  196)  -*-  (K  of  60)  =  196  bushels. 

2.  ^8365427  =  203  =  edge  of  the  cube. 
(203)'  =  41209  =s  sq.  inches  in  one  face. 

41209  X  6  =  247254  =  sq.  in.  in  whole  surface  of  the  cube. 

3.  The  value  of  a  fraction  depends  upon  the  relative  value  of  its 
terms.  The  numerator  of  a  proper  fraction  is  less  than  the  denomi- 
nator :  if  we  add  the  same  number  to  each,  the  numerator  is  increased 
more  in  proportion  to  its  size  than  is  the  denominator :  hence  the  value 
of  the  fraction  is  increased.    The  reverse  is  true  in  improper  fractions. 

4.  i4f  %  =  |.    Then  ^  of  the  cost  =  $7. 

i    •*        "     =$8i. 
f    »*        **     =  $9|,  selling  price. 
$9^  -4-  100  ==  glf  ==  the  price  per  lb. 

5.  The  root  of  the  quotient  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the  quotient 
of  their  roots.  Hence  to  extract  any  root  of  a  fraction,  we  extract  the 
root  of  the  numerator  and  denominator  separately,  and  the  resulting 
fraction  will  be  its  root.  Generally  fractions  must  be  in  their  lowest 
terms.    Mixed  numbers  must  be  reduced  to  improper  fractions. 

6.  The  interest  of  $456  for  3  yrs.  5  mos.  18  days  at  i  %  is  $15,808. 
$79.04  +  $15,808  =  5% .   Ans. 

7.  By  compound  proportion  we  have — 
18  da.  :  i6>^  da. 


12  hr.   :     8      hr. 
88  rds. :  360  rds. 

8   ft.    :   12     ft. 

3   ft.    :     8      ft. 


20  men  :  (Ans.) 


By  cancellation  the  result  is  200  men. 

8.  By  adding  ciphers  to  the  numerator  we  multiply  it  by  10  as 
many  times  as  there  are  ciphers  added,  and  reduce  it  to  the  decimal 
denomination  indicated  by  the  ciphers.  It  is  then  reduced  by  division 
to  a  pure  or  mixed  decimal. 

9.  The  side  of  the  square  field  will  be  1/64  X  36  ==  48  rds.  48  X 
4  =  192  =  rds.  of  fence  around  the  square  field.    2  (64  -\-  36)  =s  200 
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s  rds.  of  fence  in  rectangular  field.    Hence  the  rectangular  field  re- 
quires 8  rds.  more  fence  than  the  square. 

10.  112%  of  6%  =  6.72%.  $i5oo-f-.o672  B  $22321.42!  ss  the  face. 
110%  of  the  face  ~  $24553. 57^  =s  amount  invested. 

Grammar. — 3.  Momtnt  is  a  common  noun,  neuter  gender  and  ob- 
jective case  taken  adverbially,  denoting  time.  Hushed  is  a  participle, 
past, — ^a  part  of  the  verb  was  hushed.  Commotion  is  a  noun  in  the 
oominative  case,  subject  of  was  hushed. 

4.  All  is  an  adjective,  used  as  an  adverb,  and  modifies  hushed. 
Mitkou^ht  is  a  defective  impersonal  verb,  past,  indicative,  and  has  no 
subject.  Star  is  a  common  noun,  nominative  case,  in  apposition  with 
hope. 

5.  Hope  is  here  a  proper  name,  nominative  case,  subject  of  hoped 
ttsderstood.  Lovely  is  a  predicate  adjective  and  refers  to  light-house, 
and  modifies  it. 

6.  This  is  a  simple  declarative  sentence*.  /  isjthe  subject,  looked 
is  the  predicate,  and  is  modified  by  from  slope  and  moment  \  slope  is 
modified  by  hills  and  gentle^  hills  by  the\  moment  is  modified  by  one, 

7.  A  complex  declarative  sentence.  Principal  proposition,  me- 
thought, — its  subject  not  expressed.  The  first  subordinate  clause  is. 
The  light-house  looked  lovely  ^  the  second  subordinate  clause  is,  Hope^ 
that  star  on  life'*s  tremulous  ocean  (looked);  these  are  connected  by  as, 

8.  The  fate  of  those,  is  never  much  in  doubt. 

Who  trust  to  friendship,  when  their  gold  gives  out.     ^Cr^ch. 
Trust  is  a  regular  intransitive  (here)  verb,  present,  active,  indica- 
ative,  third  person,   plural,,  agrees  with  its    subject  who.      Gives 
is  an  irregular  intransitive  (here)  verb,  active,  indicative,  present,  3d, 
singular,  agrees  with  its  subject  gold. 

Geography. — i.  As  one  goes  north  or  south  from  the  equator  the 
climate  grows  colder,  owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  sun^s  rays.  As 
one  ascends  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  the  air  grows  colder,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  air  receives  its  heat  from  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  the  farther  away  from  the  surface  one  goes,  the  colder  it  is.  Hence 
on  the  plateaus  of  the  torrid  zone  they  have  temperate  climate. 

2.  Manchester,  a  city  of  about  400,000  inhabitants,  in  the  north- 
west of  England.  It  is  the  great  center  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
England. 

Cologne  is  a  city  of  Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
noted  for  its  cathedral— perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 

Brussels  is  the  capital  of  Belgium.  It  is  noted  for  its  manufacture 
of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  carpets,  etc. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  noted  for  its  fine  buildings  and  libraries,  its  university  and  its 
manufactures. 
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Geneva  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  on  Lake  Geneva.  It  is  noted 
for  its  beautiful  lake  and  surrounding  scenery. 

3.  The  Suez  Canal  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  connects  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  with  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  Its  northern  port  is  Port* 
Said  and  its  southern  is  Suez.  It  shortens  the  water  route  to  India, 
and  the  East  by  many  thousand  miles,  and  makes  commercial  inter- 
course, safer,  and  quicker.  Its  commercial  value  to  the  world  is  verj 
great. 

4.  The  Valley  of  the  Nile  runs  north  and  south ;  that  of  the  Hoang 
Ho  runs  slightly  north  of  east.  The  climate  in  th^  Nile  valley  is  equa- 
ble, though  warm  and  dry,  no  rain  falling.  In  the  valley  of  the  Hoang 
Ho  the  climate  is  hot,  and  there  is  abundant  rain.  Both  valleys  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  produce  wheat,  rye,  rice,  cotton,  and  tropical 
fruits.  Both  valleys  are  densely  populated,  but  the  Hoang  Ho  valley 
contains  the  greater  population. 

6.  Before  the  war  the  principal  occupations  of  the  people  were 
raising  cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  tobacco.  These  are  still  produced, 
and  mining,  lumbering,  and  manufacturing  are  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  people  to  a  much  greater  extent.  This  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  introduction  of  northern  cap- 
ital and  enterprise. 

8.  Louisiana  has  a  semi-tropical  climate ;  Minnesota:  a  cold  tem- 
perate climate.  Both  states  are  rich  in  natural  products.  IwOuisiana 
abounds  in  bayous,  swamps,  and  lakes,  while  Minnesota  contains  ten 
thousand  lakes  and  many  rivers.  Louisiana  produces  corn,  wheat, 
rice,  sugar,  and  some  tropical  fruits.  Minnesota  produces  wheat,  oats, 
lumber,  iron,  copper,  and  salt.  While  Louisiana  has  great  natural 
advantages,  Minnesota  may  be  considered  as  superior  in  soil,  climate, 
and  location. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  The  education  of  the  Hindoos  had 
reference  mainly  to  caste,  religion,  and  self-abnegation.  Their  edu- 
cation was  confined  entirely  to  the  boys  and  men.  The  priests  were 
the  teachers,  and  only  the  priests  were  educated  in  the  higher  branches. 
They  made  considerable  advancement  in  rhetoric,  logic,  astronomy^ 
and  mathematics. 

2.  Physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  education. 

3.  As  man  alone  possesses  intellectual  faculties,  he  alone  can  have 
intellectual  and  moral  education.  To  a  certain  extent  animals  are 
capable  of  being  educated. 

5.  By  lowering  the  top  sash  of  windows,  opening  transom,  and 
throwing  doors  and  windows  open  at  recess.  Windows  may  be  kept 
open  if  some  kind  of  a  screen  be  used  to  protect  pupils  from  the  draft. 

6.  Mental  activity  depends  to  a  large  extent  upon  physical  condi- 
tion ;  hence  abundance  of  pure  air  is  necessary  for  purifying  the  blood, 
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ud  a  proi>er  and  even  temperature  is  required  to  insure  its  proper  cir- 
colaiioa  and  distribution.  The  brain  can  not  act  profierly  unless  sup- 
plied with  the  proper  amount  of  pure  blood. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUERIES  AXD  AATSlVEfiS. 

QUERIES. 

156.  Who  was  "the  man  Of  iron?" 

Charl  Phenis. 

157.  Solve  problem  4S,  page  183,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arithmetic, 
b;  proportion.  James  F.  Hood.  J 

158.  Who  is  the  author  of  the  follovriog  lines? 

"  lime  pecn  in  ihne  di>lanl  (i»  born. 
Grnce,  IuIt,  'ad  Bnilind  did  idam." 

What  poets  are  meant?  A  Teachek. 

159.  What  is  the  largest  book  in  the  world?  /J. 


Wis 


War)  numbered  the  sixth?  E.  L.  Wissler. 

161.    Name  the  two  Ia3'ers  into  which  the  raucous  menibrane'is 
(folded.  X. 

Answers  to  above  must  be  received  by  March  14. 

ANSWERS. 


45.  "How  many  inch-balls  can  be  put  in  a  box  ten  inches  square 
and  five  inches  deep?  " 

Solution:  Lay  in  ten  rows  of  ten  each,  then  nine  of  nine  each,  ten 
td  ten  each,  nine  of  nine  each,  and  ten  of  ten  each,  makii^  463 
balls;  then  five  rovrs  of  nine  each,  and  seven  rows  of  ten  each  ^making 
115  more,  or  577  in  all.     (See  figure.) 
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Demonstration :  The  centers  of  four  balls  in  the  lower  tier,  joined, 
form  a  square,  the  diagonal  of  which  is  y/2.  The  perpendicolar 
height  of  the  second  tier  above  the  centers  of  the  first  is  .707106; 

BE=5— (.70716X4+0=  1.171576.  AB=i/AE*-hBE»=  i  .540321. 
Ball  C  touches  B  and  a  ball  beyond  B  in  the  same  row,  and  their  cen- 
ters form  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  altitude  BC  =  i/3  =  AC  = 
S66025.  Then  CD«i/.866o25*— .77016*=  .396047.  By  trigonomct^ 
the  angle  ABE  =  40°  28^  57^'';  CBD  =  27°  12'  50.4'^;  QBC  =  22* 
18^  12.6^^  .-.  QB  =  '1/3  cos.  22°  18^  i2.6^^-r-R=.8oi235.  Whence 
FB  =;;i. 60247,  because^CB  =  CF.  Then  by  a  similar  process  HF  = 
1.5455;  KH  =  1. 6192;  MK  =  1.46286;  NM  =  1. 61927;  and  BN  = 
7.84997,  and  the  extreme  left  side  of  Ball  N  is  8.54997  inches  froa 
the  right  side  of  box,  leaving  1. 15003  inches,  which  is  more  than 
enough Jfor^the  row  P,  containing  ten  balls. 

This  ball  problem  seems  to  have  outgrown  an  arithmetical  demon- 
stration. '  The  first  edition  of  Ray^s  New  Higher  gave  568  as  the 
answer ;  the  next  edition  gave  575 ;  the  next  576 ;  and  now  the  last 
gives  the  above  577,  and  no  one  knows  whether  that  is  the  limit  or 
not.  It  should  have  been  left  out  of  the  book,  but,  since  it  ii 
retained  there,  many  teachers  and  students  have  asked  for  a  demon- 
stration, and^the  above  is  the  best  one  I  have  seen.  Ed. 

Hereafterjanswers  to  problems  will  not  be  published  until  the  second 
month,  instead  of  as  before.  Answers  to  problems  150  to  155  will 
appear  in  February. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Teachers'  branch  ot  this  department  will  be  conducted  b^r  D.  M.  Geetinc,  ^^-r- 
£cate  Supt.p  Indianapolis ;  and  the  Young  People's  branch  will  be  edited  by  jos^h 
Oarhart,  Prof,  of  £nglish  Literature,  De  Pauw  University,  Greeacastle.  lad. 


READING  CIRCr.K  NOTE 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Since  last  report  the  following  counties  have  b 

Tippecanoe, 

46 

Kosciusko, 

Ohio, 

26 

Dubois, 

Huntington, 

124 

Vermillion, 

Washington, 

22 

Johnson, 

•Crawford, 

60 

Boone, 

Martin, 

70 

Tipton, 

WeUs, 

32 

Decatur, 

Lal'orte, 

126 

Hancock, 

Wayne, 

150 

Pike, 

5teuben, 

45 

Jasper, 

Clark, 

106 

Rush, 

"5 
76 

79 

131 

92 

(32 

122 

9S 

75 
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From  a  letter  of  County-Supt.  Marlow  we  quote  the  following : 
"  Out  of  143  teachers  we  have  141  members — hope  to  make  it  anan- 
imous  with  teachers,  and  get  enough  younc:  persons  preparing  to  teach 
to  raise  the  total  membership  to  1 10  per  cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the 
county.^'  The  same  superintendent  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  work 
of  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 

Tipton  county  reports  every  teacher  in  the  district  schools  taking 
the  course. 

Supt.  Meredith,  of  Rush  county  says  the  course  for  this  year  is  sat- 
isfactory to  the  teachers,  and  they  enjoy  the  reading. 

Wayne  county  includes  among  its  qtiembership  several  who  are  not 
teachers,  but  doing  the  work  thoroughly. 

From  Hancock  county  the  report  shows  more  mepibers  than  teachers 
— 107  teachers  amd  122  members.    What  county  beats  it? 

Supt.  Glascock  says,  that  no  single  agency  has  done  so  much  for  the 
teachers  of  his  county  in  the  way  of  general  culture  and  efficient  work 
as  the  Reading  Circle,  and  no  one  recognizes  this  more  fully  than  the 
teachers,  who  find  in  it  an  inspiration. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  National  Educational  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet- 
ing in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  beginning  July  16. 

Edinburg. — Superintendent  W.  B.  Owen  has  issued  his  annual 
rqwrt  and  catalogue.  Edinburg  employs  ten  teachers,  and  enrolls 
538  pupils. 

Whitley  County  is  the  only  county  in  the  state  this  year  that 
holds  institute  in  holiday  week.  W.  N.  Hailman  and  R.  'G.  Boone 
are  to  be  the  instructors. 

Jasper  County. — Supt.  J.  F.Warren  has  issued  his  **  manual^* 
which  includes  a  synopsis  of  our  school  system,  rules  and  regulations^ 
coarse  of  study,  list  of  graduates,  etc.     It  shows  thoughtful  work. 

Adams  County — Sends  out  a  **  fat ''  manual  for  1888-9.  ^^  is  cer- 
tainly a  complete  guide  for  teacher  and  patron  in  regard  to  all  school 
matters,  and  its  suggestions  are  to  the  point.    J.  F.  Snow  is  Supt. 

Monroe  County, — In  connection  with  its  annual  association  which 
met  November  30,  introduced  a  new  and  important  feature,  viz. :  the 
exhibition  of  school  work.  The  work  was  classified  and  graded,  and 
premiums  were  offered.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  this  may  be  made 
a  chief  feature.     Supt.  J.  W.  Cravens  is  hard  at  work. 
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Borden  Institute, — Located  at  New  Providence,  is  reported  in 
a  flourishing  condition.  W.  W.  Borden,  the  proprietor,  is  constantly 
extending  the  facilities  of  the  school.  W.  E.  Lugenbeel,  formerly  of 
Mitchell,  is  principal. 

Morgan  County — Supt.  Henry  has  prepared  a  "  New  Teachers* 
Guide,  ^^  which  gives,  perhaps,  the  most  detailed  outline  course  of 
study  given  in  the  state.  It  is  very  full,  very  logically  arranged,  and 
full  of  valuable  instructions. 

Union  Christian  College,  located  at  Merom,  Ind.,  is  doing  its 
usual  good  work,  while  the  attendance  is  encouraging.  Its  new  cata- 
logue will  be  cheerfully  sent  to  any  one  desiring  jaf  jrmation  in  regard 
to  the  college,  by  Rev.  L.  J.  Aldrich,  Pres.  „ 

Huntington  County. — Supt.  Kline  has  modified  his  course  of 
study  in  order  to  make  it  progressive  and  logical,  and  make  it  harmo- 
nize with  the  latest  and  best  educational  thought.  In  this  work  he 
had  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Sanderson,  of  the  State  Normal  School. 

Wayne  County. — Supt.  Wissler  sends  out  his  manual  for  1888-9 
which  indicates  that ''Old  Wayne  ^ Ms  still  in  the  front  ranks.  In 
addition  to  the  valuable  printed  matter,  it  contains  a  good  colored 
township  map  of  the  county,  which  shows  the  location  of  each  school- 
house. 

Dearborn  County — Sends  out  a  good  manual.  Superintendent 
Huston  very  justly  takes  the  ground  that  in  order  to  do  the  best  work 
there  must  be  a  plan  to  follow,  and  a  unity  of  effort.  To  this  end  he 
sends  out  a  full  manual  laying  out  the  work,  giving  information,  and 
making  suggestions. 

The  National  Superintendents'  Meeting  will  meet,  this  year, 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  March  6  and  7.    The  time  has  been  changed 
from  February  in  order  that  superintendents  might  take  in  the  Presi- 
dential inauguration.     S.  S.  Parr  and  Howard  Sandison  represen 
Indiana  on  the  programme. 

Lake  County. — The  annual  institute,  begun  December  17,  was 
largely  and  regularly  attended,  and  the  interest  was  excellent.  But 
few  superintendents  have  the  ability  of  Supt.  F.  £.  Cooper  to  plan  and 
manage  well  a  county  institute.  D.  S.  Jordan,  H.  B.  Brown  and  W. 
A.  Bell,  each,  spent  a  day,  and  rendered  very  acceptable  service. 
Jordan,  Bell,  and  Mallory  gave  evening  lectures. 

Hendricks  County. — ^The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Hendricks 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Danville,  November  30, 
and  December  i .  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  the  Danville  Schools, 
was  President.  Ths  attendance  was  large,  and  deep  interest  was  taken 
in  the  work  done.    Prof.  R.  G.  Boone  was  present,  and  delivered  a 
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splendid  lecture  on  "The  Individualism  of  Culture."  The  officers 
elected  for|the  ensuing  year  are :  Pres.,  Edward  Barrett;  Vice-Pres., 
S.  O.  Leak;  Secretaries,  Mary  King,  Elma  Carter  and  Phairis  Wor- 
reI;CTreas.,  ex-County  Supt.  A.  £.  Rogers. 

^^  The  Vincennes  University  is  the  parent  school  of  all  the  schools 
r  o^  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  When  it  was  founded  in  1806 
the  Indiana  territory  included  all  the  Northwest  territory,  except  Ohio 
and  Michigan.  The  history  of  its  early  struggles  would  make  an 
interesting  volume.  The  withdrawal  of  its  resources  for  so  many  years 
and  the  final  recovery  of  part  of  these  destroyed  its  power  for  good  in 
a  period  when  schools  were  few.  In  its  later  reconstruction,  with 
propertylworth  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  an  endowment  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  it  has  given  promise  of  a  large  career  of  useful- 
ness. It  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing  academic  schools  of 
Indiana,  thorough  and  well  equipped  for  work,  and  is  a  source  of  pride 
to  its  alumni  and  students.    £.  A.  Bryan  is  the  principal. 

School  Book  Thieves. — During  the  month  of  November  a  large 
f^  number  of  school- houses  were  broken  open  in  Northern  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  robbed  of  dictionaries  and  other  property.  But  litde  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  it,  as  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
tramps.  In  LaPorte  County,  Indiana,  however.  County  Superin- 
tendent Galbreth  sent  out  cards  offering  a  reward  for  information  that 
would  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  guilty  parties.  He  soon  learned 
that  much  property  of  the  kind  stolen  was  sold  and  being  offered  for 
sale  in  Chicago.  A  trap  was  laid,  and  the  thieves  were  soon  caught. 
In  their  room  were  reference  books  of  all  kinds,  school  books,  bibles, 
docks,  globes,  aprons,  gossamers,  etc.  The  men,  two  in  number, 
were  taken  to  LaPorte,  where  they  await  trial.  They  are  intelligent 
appearing  young  fellows,  brothers,  about  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
give  their  names  as  Timothy  and  George  Miles.  As  the  books  taken 
from  LaPorte  County  were  positively  identified,  and  the  men  arrested 
were  seen  near  the  school-houses  robbed,  on  the  day  before  the  robbery, 
they  are  certain  to  receive  a  long  sentence  to  State  Prison.  The  prop- 
erty, except  that  already  reclaimed,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chicago 
police. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  Jones  is  Superintendent  of  the  Danville  Schools. 

G.  A.  Hawkins,  formerly  of  Johnson  County,  is  now  principal  at 
LoweU. 

C.  A.  Dugan  is  making  a  good  start  ut  Decatur.    His  first  report  is 
b  good  shape. 
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Miss  Mary  £.  Ahem,  a  teacher  in  the  Peru  High  School,  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  State  Librarian.  She  is  a  good  teacher,  a  worthy 
lady,  and  would  make  a  good  librarian. 

W.  C.  Belman  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  as  Superintendent  at 
Hammond.  He  has  a  corps  of  nine  teachers,  every  one  of  whom  is 
taking  the  full  reading  circle  course.    This  is  an  excellent  record. 

A.  J.  Smith,  formerly  of  Elkhart  County,  is  serving  his  third  year 
as  Principal  of  the  Hobart  Schools.  He  has  collected  a  reference 
library  of  780  volumes  for  his  schools,  which  speaks  well  for  him. 

.  Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman,  of  La  Porte,  is  prepared  to  recommend  a 
number  of  ladies  well  prepared  to  take  charge  of  kindergartens  or 
primary  schools  conducted  in  accordance  with  kindergarten  methods. 

M.  J.  Mallory,  for  several  years  past  of  Danville,  is  now  superin- 
tendent at  Crown  Point,  and  *'  they  say  ^*  he  is  making  an  excellent 
start.  He  is  much  pleased  with  his  corps  of  teachers  and  their  cor- 
dial support. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal  of  the  Training  School  of  Ex- 
pression, Indianapolis,  can  be  secured  to  present  an  evening  of  humor- 
ous and  dramatic  readings,  with  character  impersonations,  for  the 
benefit  of  literary  and  other  educational  associations. 

Wm.  M.  Coan,  formerly  superintendent  of  Madison  County,  is  now 
superintendent  of  the  Western  Normal  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  Under 
his  management  the  school  is  achieving  a  great  success.  The  enroll- 
ment last  year  was  1,910. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


Crant  County  Teacher  is  the  name  of  a  little  four-column,  four- 
page  paper,  published  by  Supt.  E.  O.  Ellis,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation with  and  among  the  Grant  County  teachers.  It  serves  its  pur- 
pose well. 

The  Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  for  the  meeting  held  in  1888  is  now  out  and 
makes  a  volume  of  794  large  pages.  It  is  a  valuable  book  for  any 
teacher's  library. 

The  December  number  (No.  39)  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series 
(published  monthly,  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  MifBin  & 
Co.,  Boston,)  contains  four  carefully  annotated  papers  by  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell,  "Books  and  Libraries,"  "Emerson,  the  Lecturer,'* 
"  Keats,"  and  **  Don  Quixote." 

Littel's  Living  Age  is  made  up  of  selections  from  the  leading 
magazines  of  Europe,  and  thus  gives  the  cream  of  foreign  current  lit- 
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erature.  It  gives  in  a  year  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  thousand 
double-column  pages  and  is  a  library  of  itself.  Price  $8  a  year.  See 
advertisement  in  December  Journal.  Address  Littell  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Wide  Awake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  is 
not  outranked  by  any  other  monthly  for  boys  and  girls  in  this  country. 

The  Classical  Review,  started  a  few  years  ago  in  London,  has 
extended  its  work  to  this  country  and  made  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  its 
American  publishers.     Price  $3. 

The  Musician's  Calendar  for  1889.  Compiled  by  Frank  E, 
Morse,  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  is  an  artistic  piece 
of  work.  Send  50  cents  to  the  publishers.  Stiver,  Burdette  6r*  Co,^ 
Boston, 

"The  University  Press  '*  is  the  name  of  a  12-page  double-column 
paper  just  started  in  the  interests  of  Vincennes  University.  The  first 
issoe  contains  much  of  interest,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  the  school, 
bat  to  the  general  reader. 

*^Our  Little  Ones  ^*  as  a  magazine  for  youngest  readers  is  without 
a  rival  in  this  country.  Its  poems,  stories,  sketches  and  pictures  are 
of  the  very  best,  and  will  delight  the  heart  of  any  child.  Monthly, 
price  $1 .50.    Russell  Publishing  Co :    Boston ^  Mass, 

The  Century  Magazine,  published  by  The  Century  Co.,  at  Union 
Square,  New  York,  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  similar  publica- 
tion in  this  country.  It  is  first-class  in  its  matter  and  in  its  make-up. 
No  other  magazine  commands  an  abler  corps  of  writers. 

Sound,  Light,  and  Heat  :   By  Mark  L,  Wright,    London  and  N'ew 
York.    Longman^s  Green  6r"  Co, 
This  little  volume  is  an  elementary  text-book  on  sound,  light,  and 
heat,  treated  experimentally.  •  Simple  apparatus  is  employed  and  the 
student  is  directed  how  to  examine  facts  for  himself. 

The  Scientific  American  has  long  held  the  first  rank  among  the 
leading  publications  regarding  practical  information  about  art,  science, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  inventions,  and  manufactures.  No  one  who 
wishes  to  keep  acquainted  with  the  rapid  advancement  along  these 
lines  can  dispense  with  it.  Munn  &  Co.,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 
Price,  I3.00. 

The  Elements  of  Psychology  :  By  David  J,  Hill.  New  York 
and  Chicago ;  Sheldon  6s*  Co. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  the  author  of  two  works  on  rhetoric,  and 
ODe  on  logic,  and  he  has  not  yet  made  a  poor  book.  The  one  before 
u,  on  psychology,  certainly  ranks  high  with  books  on  this  subject. 
It  is  clear,  concise,  and  sufficiently  simplified.  Every  new  book  on 
this  important  subject  will  be  gladly  received  and  carefully  tested  by 
the  growing  teacher. 
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Knickerbocker  Nuggets  :     The  Thoughts  of  the  Emperor  Awn- 

lius  Antonius.     Translated  by  Geo.  Long.    New  York;    A*- 

nam  &*  Sons. 

In  convenient,  but  attractive  form,  we  have  here  the  life  and  pith^ 

sayings  of  one  of  Rome^s  greatest  emperors.     It  is  uniform  with*  the 

series  known  as  Knickerbocker  Nuggets,  eighteen  of  which  are  now 

before  the  public.    The  publishers  have  done  their  best  to  give  these 

iittle  books  an  attractive  outside,  at  the  same  time  that  the  editon 

have  been  most  careful  to  have  the  contents  of  the  very  best  character. 

They  are  unique  in  both  style  and  contents. 

Three  (Greek  Children:  By  Rev,  Alfred  Church,  M.  A,  Nem 
York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
This  is  a  charming  story  of  three  Greek  children  who  had  their  home 
near  Marathon,  in  Greece.  Their  relations  with  their  parents,  their 
education,  their  sports,  are  all  described  in  simple,  attractive  style, 
and  language,  giving  a  wonderful  impression  of  reality.  The  reader 
forgets^that  he  is  reading  about  life  as  it  was  lived  hundreds  of  years 
ago  in^  the  far  away  country  of  Greece,  so  like  are  the  children 
described  to  those  he  knows  and  plays  with.  It  will  certainly  make 
a  valuable  book  for  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle. 

Harper  &  Brothers  in  their  periodical  publications  touch  all 
classes  of  society. 

Harper^s.|Magazine  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best 
monthlies" published.  It  contains  articles  on  all  the  current  topics  of 
the  day  written  by  the  literary  masters.  It  is  liberally  illustrated  and 
is  attractive  to  both  eye  and  mind. 

Harper^s  Weekly  stands  at  the  head  of  papers  of  its  class.  It  is 
a  picture  gallery  of  itself  and  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say  that  it  b 
edited  by  George  William  Curtiss. 

Harper ^s  Bazar  is  intended  especially  for  ladies.  It  is  devoted 
largely  to  fashion  and  illustrates  weekly  the  latest  styles.  It  contains 
much  valuable  reading  matter. 

Harper  ^s  Young  People  completes  the  round,  and  it  is  just  what 
is  demanded  by  the  boys  and  girls.  Its  cuts  are  fine  and  its  stories 
and  articles  are  specially  adapted  to  those  for  whom  tkey  are  intended* 
It  is  a  weekly.  The  price  of  each  of  the  first  three  publications  is  I4, 
the  price  of  the  last  is  $1.50.  Address  Harper  &  Bros.,  Franklim 
Square,  New  York. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contempladng  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Onrilk 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Assodation,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  hoconble  treat- 
ment. 3-tf 
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Any  Person'  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teach rr' 
hf  nsing  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $i.oo.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free. 
Address  The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's  Handi- 
work, Knitting,  Crotchet- Work,  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  and  oiher 
hoosehold  topics  of  practical  character.  Every  lady  should  subscribe  for  it. 
Price,  50c  a  year.      Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

Training  School  of  Expression,  When  Block,  Indianapolis.— The 
Course  includes  Elocntion,  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  English  Literature, 
Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art.    Pupils  may  enter  any  time. 

Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal. 

8ada  Daggett  Allen,  Assisunt.  i-it 

GOOD  TEACHERS  use  Monthly  Report  Cards.  The  very  best  and 
cheapest  are  published  only  by  us.  Price  75c.  a  hundred.  Send  stamps 
for  samples.  [i-jt]  ENOS  PUB.  CO.,  Scotland  Dakota. 

FACTS  I  PACTS  I  FACTS  I  i*» »  ^«7  «*«y  "»»"«''  ^®  i*»«o"«« 

and  show  why  you  have  the  very 

best  Teachers'  Agency  in  existence.  One  can  easily  demonstrate  why  and 
how  his  plan  is  the  best.  But  the  shrewd  teacher  does  not  care  a  cent  for 
theories  and  flattering  promises.  He  wants  to  know  the  resu/is'  "  Does  the 
Motor  do  anything?  Does  the  Agency  fill  any  places?  A  man  may  be 
a  very  **good  fellow/'  his  intentions  may  be  all  right.  But  **  good  intentions'* 
will  not  fill  positions.  If  an  Agency  cannot  show  places  that  it  fills,  what  do 
we  care  for  its  denunciations  of  other  systems  and  its  high  paaises  of  its  own. 
We  want  to  patronize  an  Agency  that  fills  places;  not  a  half  dozen  or  a 
Kore,  but  hundreds.  What  chance  has  a  teacher  with  an  Agency  which  can 
show  only  twenty  or  thirty  places  it  has  filled,  and  keeps  on  advertising  for 
csndidates  and  filling  its  lists  with  hundreds  of  teachers. 

If  you  wish  to  correspond  with  an  Agency  that  fills  places,  send  for  drc>> 
Ian  of  the  Teachers*  Co-operative  Association,  and  read  extracts  from  letters 
of  teachers^not  teachen  who  are  trying  to  flatter  and  coax  them  into  helping 
them — but  from  teachers  who  have  secured  places  through  the  Agency  and 
acknowledge  the  same  in  these  letters.  These,  and  only  these,  are  the  facts 
wonh  taking  into  account  when  determining  what  Agency  to  select  to  repre^ 
iCBt  yon.  Take  the  fast  express  that  *'  gets  there ''  and  not  a  wheel-barrow, 
eren  though  the  wheel-barrow  is  cheaper. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars  to  The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 
170  State  Street,  Chicago. 

Branches :  St.  Paul,  German  American  Bank  Building ;  New  York  City, 
Box  1969.  I -at 

HOME  STUDY.— Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight.  Use  the  <«INTEK. 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Catalogue  of  Scheol-Books,  free. 
C  DiSiLTU  ft  Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       4.iy 
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to  every  lover  op  good  reading : 

Dear  Friend.— Mr.  Will  C.  Turner,  the  well  known  Publisher  aod 
Managing  Editor  of  City  and  Country,  th%t  excellent  i6  page  monthly 
magazine  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently  made  an  offer  in  connect 
tion  with  his  publication  which  should  certainly  be  accepted  by  you.  Cmr 
AND  Country  has  been  regularly  published  at  the  rate  of  $  1.00  per  year, 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Turner  is  anxious  to  increase  his  already  laige 
circulation  within  the  next  three  months  to  50,000  regular  subscribers  more. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  believing  that  every  subscriber  will,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  subscription,  renew,  he  has  devised  the  following  plan: 

Every  person  desiring  to  become  a  subscriber  to  City  and  Country, 
which,  by  the  way,  contains  each  year  four  to  five  continued  stories^ 
thirty  or  forty  illustrations  in  each  issue^  and  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
esting reading — especially  so  to  the  ladies — is  requested  to  carefally  and 
plainly  write  out  two  complete  copies  of  this  letter  and  sigh  your  name  at  the 

bottom  after  the  word  "  Per  *' .    These  copies  must  then  be  mailed  byyoa 

to  two  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  in  some  town  or  locality,  who  are 
hereby  requested  to  do  just  as  you  have  done,  viz:  Write  two  copies  and 
send  to  two  of  their  friends,  and  so  the  work  will  go  on  and  on.  After  mail- 
ing the  two  copies,  the  original  letter  which  you  copy  from,  together  with  a 
slip  of  writing  paper,  cut  about  the  size  of  a  postal  card,  with  your  address 
plainly  written  on  one  side  and  the  address  of  the  two  to  whom  you  have 
sent  the  copies  on  the  other  side,  and  25  cents  in  silver  or  postage  stamps 
must  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  and  mailed  to  Will  C  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
On  the  receipt  of  these  you  will  be  placed  on  the  subscription  list  for  one 
year,  the  copy  for  the  present  month  will  be  promptly  mailed,  and  also,  which 
is  the  greatest  reason  why  you  should  accept  this  offer,  fit^e  complete  novels 
in  pamphlet  form  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  post  paid,  which  would  regularly 
cost  one  dollar  each  if  bound  in  cloth.  Do  not  let  the  opportunity  pass,  as 
Mr.  Turner  only  proposes  to  let  this  offer  stand  for  a  short  time.  True,  it  re- 
quires some  time  and  work  to  copy  all  this  trice,  but  you  will  be  most  hand- 
somely rewarded  for  it.  Signed,  Will  C.  Turner.     1-31. 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
firm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Prof.  Van  der  Wcyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 
&c.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Write  to  them 
to-day.  i-7t 

A  Word  About  California. — The  western  railroads  hare  recognized 
the  importance  of  California  travel  by  placing  fast  and  improved  trains  in 
service  and  endeavoring  in  every  way  to  remove  the  tedium  of  the  long  jour- 
ney. If  you  contemplate  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Slope  this  winter,  it  will  be 
well  for  you  to  communicate  with  the  nearest  passenger  or  ticket  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines,  who  will  give  you  the  fullest  information  about  all  the 
roads  and  sell  you  tickets  at  lowest  rates  via  any  route  you  may  choose.     I-U 

California  Excursions  via  The  Popular  Bee  Line  Route. — Com- 
mencing with  month  of  December  and  continuing  each  week  thereafter  till 
February  i,the  Bee  Line  will  run  a  series  of  popular  excursions  to  Los  Angeles^ 
San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  and  other  California  points.  Elegant,  free,  reclin- 
ing chair  cars  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City 
and  Council  Bluffs,  connecting  with  tourist  sleeping  cars  at  either  place  for  all 
points  in  California.    The  Bee  Line  is  the  pioneer  line  in  California  business 
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and  is  recognized  as  tbe  old  reliable  route  to  all  points  in  the  West  and  South- 
west. No  other  line  can  offer  the  advantages  we  alone  possess  in  the  way  of 
through  cais,  quick  time,  and  first-class  accommodations.  Your  best  inteiest 
will  be  served  by  calling  upon  agents  of  the  Bee  Line  for  tickets  or  informa- 
tioD  concemiog  these  excursions,  or  addressing  T.  C.  PscK,  Passenger  Agent, 
No.  2  Bates  House,  Indianapolis.  l2-2t 

CATARRH  CURED.— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffeiing  from  that 
loathsome  disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
found  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  hira  from  death.  Any  Fuf- 
ferer  from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  charge.  I  >  -7^ 

Indiana  Kindbkgartkn  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School.— 
This  school  grants  annually  fourteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  superior  ad- 
vsRtages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  KindergartFers  and  Primary  Teach- 
tn.    For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

i-tf  Mrs.  £liza  A.  Blaksr,  Indianapc^is,  Ind. 

CONSUMPTION  CULREp.— Ad  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  harinf  had 
pbeed  m  his  haDda  by  an  Cw  India  mlfaionary  the  formula  of  a  idinple  vegetable  rem- 
odjforthe  speedy  and  permaneni  cure  of  ConBumptlon,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma, 
lad  aO  Throat  and  Luna  AITectloni,  also  a  poaitlTe  and  radical  cure  for  Nenroua  Debility 
lad  aO  Nerroos  Complunts,  after  hariDC  tested  its  wond<*rf ul  curatire  powers  in  thou- 
■ads  of  cases,  has  fell,  it  his  daty  to  maSe  it  known  to  his  suftering  fellows.  Actuated 
by  this  motire  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  s  ifTering,  I  will  lend  free  of  charge,  to  alt 
▼ho  desire  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  English,  with  full  directions  for  pre- 
■sring  and  using.  Sent  by  mall  by  addressing  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper,  W.  A. 
KoTSB.  149  Power^s  Block,  Roehuter,  N.  Y.  12  6t 

National  Normal  University, 

I  FRANOM  nU  in  Chartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  issue  all  Degrees  and 
LCDAnUilf  UmUi  Diplomas  conferred  by  OoUeges  and  universities.  Twenty 
diftnot  departments  In  full  <q)eratlon.  Forty  teachers,  selected  from  thousands,  for 
ifMtfal  skiU  and  adapUtlon.  Last  annual  enrollment  S007.  Table  board  from  •!  to 
tl.M  per  week.  Boom,  well  furaiahed,  from  4»  to  00  centa  per  week.  Tuition  •!• 
far  ten  weeks;  if  paid  In  advance  for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  diaoount  MS  paya  tuition, 
bond,  todging,  for  40  weeka. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

Italbids  the  most  thorengh  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  profee- 
rioB  or  bosineaa.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  inch  aa  gives  uo- 
psnUdcd  soeeess  to  thoae  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  ^41 )  States  and  Territories  repre- 
ntBd  list  year.    Fifty  (60)  Literary  Societies  in  eoustant  operaUon,  with  no  extra 


Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 


Tke nest  eommodions  and  impoaing  educational  building  in  the  State.  Fifteen  (16) 
teBliorv  cottages,  with  town  boarding  honsca,  afTord  abnndant  accommodations.  At 
hnilOO  Independeot  Ncnrmals  are  now  conducted  succesrfaliy  by  graduates  of  this  Tnsti- 
latioB.  More  and  l>etter  work  ia  done  here  In  ten  weeks  than  in  most  other  schools  in 
teeoty.  Over  100»000  of  ray  stadents,  Ui  every  boaiDess  and  profession,  in  all  parts 
rf  the  nation,  are  my  vouchers. 

i^  Cireolars  seat  free.    Special  iaqniries  answered  promptly. 

Addrcaa,  PBSS*  AIRBED  HOLiBHOOK, 

is-lv  Xiebanon,  Obio. 


r 


Recently  Filled  by  the  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elmhmi^ 

(Chicago),  111. 

Snpt.  ShuUsburb,  Wis.;  Supt.  Madison,  Dakota;  Prin.  l^ipiqOhio;  Sapt 
Richland  Centre,  Wis.  Assistants  High  School,  Tuscola,  111.;  (two),  Rodi- 
ford,  111.;  Hiawatha,  Kansas;  Wauseon,  Ohio;  Monroeville,  Ohio;  TipioO| 
Iowa.  Seren'grade  teachers  in  Menominee,  Mich.  Four  Members  of  Fafr 
nlty,  Plattevillc,  Wis.,  State  Normal;  Prof.  Science  Illinois  Weslcyan  Uat- 
versity;  Prof.  Political  Economy,  University  of  Colorado;  Prof.  Mathema- 
tics, Amity  College,  Iowa;  Prof.  Languages,  Wheaton  College;  also  Jen- 
nings Seminary,  111.  Teacher  Short  Hand,  Wauseon,  Ohio;  Penmanship  I 
and  Commercial  Branches,  Newberry  College,  S.  C.  Two  of  Art  and  Maiic 
Searcy  College,  Ark.  These  are  only  A  pew  of  the  many  Yacancies  filled  byj 
OS.     More  can  not  be  given  for  want  of  space. 

Teachers  for  all  departments  of  Instruction  are  reminded  of  the  folloviBfj 
facts. 

I.     We  get  our  vacancies  direct  from  employers. 

2«     We  had  more  of  these  last  season  than  we  could  find  suitable  candi-l 
dates  to  recommend. 

3.  Our  registration  fee  is  reduced  to  a  minimum — less  than  is  charged 
other  reliable  bureaus. 

4.  The  best  time  to  begin  to  seek  preferment  is  now. 
Send  for  circulars  and  learn  more  of  our  work.     Address, 

C.  J .  AT.-R ERT, 

i.tf.  Elmhurai,  IH. 

Wabash  College.! 

CRA\?VKORDSVILLE,    IND. 

FIFTY-SIXTH  YEAR. 

Winter  Term  bej^ins  January  2,  1889. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  3^  1889. 

Commencement  Day,  June  19,  1889. 

.' 

The  College  offers  the  following  Course  of  Study:     The  Classical,  1( 
ing  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Ar»s ;  the  Scientific,  leading  to  the  de( 
of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  and  a  Post  Graduate  course  for  the  degree  of 
ef  Philosophy. 

The  Preparatory  Department,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the  CoU( 
offers  a  two-years*  course  in  the  elementary  studies  which  are  required  for 
mission  to  the  Freshman  class. 

The  Libraries  of  the  College  contain  27,500  volumes. 

Graduates  of  the  High-schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to  the  Fi 
class  on  certificate  without  examination,  and  their  connection  with  the  class 
conditioned  on  their  ability  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course. 

In  order  to  bring  the  College  into  closer  relations  with  the  school  sysU 
of  Indiana,  a  prize  scholarship  is  offered  each  year  to  the  male  graduate  of  a 
High-school  in  the  state  who  attains  the  highest  rank  in  his  class.    The  hole 
of  such  a  scholarship  will  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  instit 
during  his  course  free  of  tuition  and  all  other  College  bills. 

For  further  information,  or  for  a  catalogue,  address  the  President, 
tary,  Treasurer,  or  Librarian  of  Wabash  College,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.     l-it 
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MINUTES  OF  THE  INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS* 
.     rr,  ASSOCIATION. 


Plymouth  Church,  Indianapolis,  Dec.  26,   1888. 
^HE  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in  its  thirty <> 


fifth  annual  session  this  evening,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  retiring  President,  Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae. 

Prof.  Newland,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  a  selection  upon  the 
organ,  which  was  well  received  by  the  members. 

.  Mrs.  McRae  then  said :  It  is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratula- 
tion that  our  Association  has  been  called  to  order  in  its  thirty- 
fifth  annual  session.  These  years  cover  largely  the  progress 
▼hich  our  state  has  made,  in  which  we  justly  feel  so  much  pride. 
Wc  feel  that  as  we  gather  here  from  year  to  year  that  if  we  get 
out  of  these  meetings  what  they  sh<  uld  be  to  us,  we  get  a  greater 
determination  to  accomplish  more  in  the  next  year  in  the  history 
of  the  Indiana  schools  than  ever  before.  We  gather  here  to  get 
strcDglh  from  social  communication.  If  we  go  away  with  tht; 
kind  of  inspiration  which  shall  make  this  session  one  of  the  mile- 

•  stOBes  in  the  history  of  Indiana,  it  shall  have  served  its  purpose. 
It  is  now  my  pleasant  duty  to  present  to  you  President  elect 
Jones,  of  Indianapolis. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Jones,  Supt    Indianapolis  schools,  then  delivered 
the  inaugural  address,  a  synopsis  of  which  is  here  given. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

The  right  to  criticise  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  birth  right 
of  the  American  dtuen.     Nominal  equality  under  the  law  has 
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dereloped  a  freedom  of  opinion  and  expression  that  could  not 
thrive  under  other  conditions.  Whether  this  tendency  is  right 
•or  wrong,  it  is  with  us,  and  perhaps  to  stay.  And  so  it  happens 
that  criticism,  friendly  or  adverse,  helpful  or  without  suggestion, 
-correct  or  erroneous,  is  seen  on  every  page  and  is  heard  from 
•every  platform.  But  the  average  critic,  like  death,  loves  a  shin- 
ing mark ;  and  so  the  public  school,  in  the  midst  of  its  resplend- 
-ent  development,  with  the  light  of  its  transfiguration  still  shining 
about  it,  has  caught  his  attention. 

At  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the  Forum ^  a  series  of  ten  papers 
^as  prepared  by  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the  time,  in  the 
:school,  in  church,  in  state,  and  in  civil  affairs.    One  of  the  writ- 
ers is  substantially  a  public  school  man,  though  not  now  teaching; 
-one  a  judge ;  two  Protestant  ministers ;  one  a  Catholic  bishop , 
one  a  physician ;  one  the  editor  of  a  Hebrew  paper,  and  three 
-college  professors.     The  theme  assigned  them,  **  What  shall  the 
Public  Schools  Teach  ?"  pre  supposed  a  defect  in  the  curriculum 
of  studies.     It  was  the  appearance  of  these  papers  th  it  started 
tne  upon  the  line  of  studies  whose  results  I  give  you  this  evening. 
Of  these  ten  writers,  one  treats  his  theme  from  the  stand  point  of 
the  worth  and  possibilities  of  the  individual ;  and  attempts  Ko 
«how  that  public  education  has,  among  other  things,  the  function 
of  enabhng  such  individual  to  realize  the  promise  of  his  youth  in 
4in  enlarged  and  enriched  life  experience.     The  remaining  nine 
d)ase  what  they  have  to  say  on  the  assumption  that  the  strite  ed- 
iucates  solely  in  self  defense.     The  suggestions  of  the  one  are 
reformatory  rather  than  revolutionary,  and  thoroughly  in  har- 
mony wiih  the  curriculum  and  practices  of  the  best  schools. 
The  other  nine  papers  all  deserve  notice  because  of  the  low  view 
(which  they  take  of  the  purpose  of  education,  and  consequently 
'the  vicious  methods  and  tendencies  that  are  directly  and  indi- 
rectly fostered  by  such  utterances.     But  the  assumption  that 
» public  education  should  be  carried  on  solely  in  the  interests  of 
the  state,  apart  from  the  people,  seems  to  me  so  dangerous  a 
doctrine  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  undisputed  in  this 
country.     The  first  impulse  to  public  education,  and  the  first 
» provision  for  its  public  maintenance  in  this  country,  sprang  from 
\  moral  and  religious  motives,  and  not  from  a  political  one.     But 
leaving  out  of  sight  the  historical  argument,  let  us  attempt  to 
;fnake  a  philosophical  application  of  the  two  kinds  of  n^otives  to 
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the  adoption  (tf  a  course  of  study  and  to  methods  of  teaching. 

The  people  create  the  state,  assign  to  it  its  functions,  change 
its  form,  dissolve  it,  and  re-create  it  at  will.  The  state  does  not 
educate  in  self  defense,  but  because  the  people  created  the  state 
and  the  school,  and  finding  the  machinery  of  the  state  available, 
assigned  to  it  the  function  of  collecting  and  disbursing  the  money, 
and  of  directing  within  certain  limits  the  processes  of  education. 
Bat  the  people,  organized  into  a  public  sentiment,  are  shaping 
in  its  details  as  well  as  in  its  main  purposes,  the  education  which 
the  state  is  asked  to  give. 

The  distinction  between  "education  by  the  state  in  self  de- 
fense" and  "education  by  the  state  at  the  call  of  the  people  for 
the  people"  is  fundamental,  and,  of  course,  then,  gives  a  trend 
to  the  purposes  and  practices  of  the  school  even  to  minutest  de- 
tails. Education  by  the  state  in  self-defense  teaches  reading  that 
the  voter  may  read  his  ballot.  It  teaches  arithmetic  solely  that 
the  simple  calculations  of  buying  and  selling  may  be  made  with 
accuracy  and  dispatch.  And  so  of  the  other  subjects  Utilita- 
rianism, and  that  of  a  very  low  grade,  is  all  that  results  from  ed- 
ucation by  the  state  in  self  defense.  It  is  with  states  as  with  in- 
dividuals ;  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose  it,  but  he  that  loseth 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  humanity  shall  save  it. 

But  change  your  stand- point  a  little  and  see  what  new  color 
will  come  into  the  view.  Let  it  be  education  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  wherever  its  beneficent  influ- 
ence is  felt  the  people  will  not  only  not  be  paupers,  but  they  will 
be  worth  living  with.  They  will  not  only  be  able  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, but  life  to  them  will  be  worth  the  living.  But  few  people 
have  been  able  consciously  to  reduce  life  to  its  ultimate  princi- 
ple,— companionship, — sweet  communion.  Union  in  thought, 
anion  in  sentiment,  union  in  action.  Cooperation  of  one  with 
all,  that  all  may  give  back  to  the  one  the  summed  up  experience 
of  the  race,  to  the  end  that  finally  man  may  be  at  peace  with 
himself,  in  sympathy  with  his  fellows,  in  harmony  with  the  great 
world  order, — the  product  of  the  Divine  Reason. 

So  I  would  make  but  one  test  of  what  to  admit  to  the  curricu- 
1am  of  the  public  school,  and  apply  the  same  test  to  the  methods 
by  which  it  should  be  taught  there ;  namely,  does  it  tend  to  make 
possible  rational  companionship, — companionship  of  each  one 
with  the  worthy  of  his  own  time  and  place,  and  then  of  other 
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Iscet,  and  finally  to  transcend  time  and  place  and 

where  all  forces  meet  and  the  influences  of  civili- 
le  themselves. 

the  subjects  of  the  common  school  course  stand  diii 
fe  principle  ?  The  first  need  of  companionship  ii.a 
pression.  Observe  two  little  children  getting  4c- 
Vt  first  clinKin^  to  the  mother's  dress,  swinging  to 
r  eyes  sending  out  th«ir  glance  of  sympathy,  to  ey« 
[ain  from  silken  glances.    Then  comes  reaction,  and 

like,  hides  its  head  in  the  folds  of  its  mother's  drcsi. 
lot  long  resist  the  attraction  of  the  kindred  spirit 
forward,  to  be  retraced,  then  regained,  till  at  length 
,  and  through  some  coup  d'etat,  the  little  companioiu 
ng  each  other  by  the  hand  with  an  air  of  triumph 

to  say,  "See!  I  have  won  a  friend ! "  A  friend! 
lionship  I  That  is  what  life  is  for,  notwithstandiDg 
jssions  to  the  contrary. 

age  in  this  primitive  form  does  not  long  fulfill  all  the 
companionship ;  and  spoken  speech  is  developed, 
separated  in  space  and  the  need  develops  writiogOT 
d  this  creates  a  need  for  reading.     The  ideas  of 

form  are  involved  in  the  daily  domestic  life.  All 
ical  and  gives  the  pupil  the  use  of  these  aids  to  ei- 
their  lower  and  commoner  levels.  Thus  much  the 
ool  must  do  and  do  well.  But  wherefore  ?  Because 
e  the  commonest  actions  of  buying,  selling,  making 

and  clothing,  the  cooking  of  food,  could  not  be 

and  people  could  not  live.  But  why  live  ?  Mere 
□ot  specially  pleasurable.  It  is  because  those  with 
eal  and  for  whom  we  buy  and  sell  are  bound  to  us 
IS  of  sympathetic  companionship.  But  what  of  ge- 
rhis  study  must  be  made  practical  from  the  start, 
ihows  in  a  vivid  way  the  action  and  reaction  of  man 
No  other  study  leads  so  admirably  as  does  geog- 
ontemplation  of  design  in  nature.  I  believe  it  pos- 
ood  teaching  to  leave  the  pupil  at  the  close  of  his 
lography  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  the  schools 
option  of  the  world  as  a  product  of  the  divine  thought 
,nd  certainly  the  study  of  political  geography  should 

lime  have  given  shape  and  stability  to  the  idea  of 
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moral  and  social  forces  as  the  dominant  ones  in  the  affairs  of 
men.     Through  it  the  individual  becomes  a  denizen  of  all  lands 
and  a  companion  of  all  peoples.     History  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  human  will  in  institutions.    It  is  but  the  statement  of  the 
companionship  of  men  in  action.     One  learns  to  admire  the  he- 
roic devotion  of  those  who  counted  not  their  lives  as  dear  unto 
themselves,  but  in  a  sublime  companionship  with  the  good  and 
great  of  all  times  and  all  lines  stood  for  the  right.     In  this  study 
of  history  one  is  natiu-ally  fired  with  the  desire  to  do ;  and  he 
can  easily  at  such  an  age  recognize  the  important  part  which  the 
mechanic  industries  pUy  in  an  advancing  civilization.     It  is  not 
strange  to  me  that  boys  are  attracted  by  the  whirl  of  machinery 
and  the  rush  of  power,  and  so  leave  school  for  out  door  pursuits. 
The  boy  feels  within  him  the  rising  tide  of  a  power  to  do,  which 
is  as  yet  mostly  related  to  his  developing  physical  powers.     The 
spirit  of  destructiveness  so  much  lamented,  in  the  American  boy 
is  largely  his  power  of  constructiveness  run  riot.     Here  to  my 
mind  is  then,  the  valid  ground  for  manual  training  in  the  public 
school,  founded  like  all  the  other  subjects,  on  this  need  of  the 
individual  to  co  operate  with  all  others  in  doing  as  well  as  in 
knowing  and  feeling.     Whatever  receives  and  holds  an  honor- 
able place  in  the  schools  is  likely  in  time  to  receive  and  hold  an 
honorable  place  in  the  community.     So  manual  labor  will  be- 
come respectable  when  the  preparation  for  it  is  placed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  in  the  school  as  preparation  for  any  other 
kind  of  occupation,  viz. ;  the  study  of  its  elements  as  the  need 
of  the  child's  nature,  and  not  as  the  immediate  avenue  to  some 
trade. 

And  so  these  are  the  subjects,  as  least  so  far  as  their  elements 
are  concerned,  which  belong  in  the  ciu-riculum  of  the  common 
school,  not  by  the  dictum  of  those  writers  in  the  Forum^  but 
because  they  are  demanded  by  the  nature,  environment  and 
destiny  of  man.    How  much  of  each  of  these— who  shall  say  ? 

Bat  the  burning  question  of  this  time  is  not  "  what  shall  the 
puUic  schools  teach,",  but  ''who  shall  teach  in  the  public 
schools."  From  this  time  forward  the  important  question  will 
refer  to  the  character,  professional  ability,  and  culture  of  the 
teacher.  Emerson  was  right  when  he  said,  ''It  matters  com- 
paratively little  what  my  boy  studies,  but  it  matters  much  who 
teaches  him." 
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«3cher  of  the  future  should  be  subjected  to  two  classes 
The  first  should  be  directed  to  the  detenniaation  of 
H  of  original  character,  and  the  second  to  his  professional 
:ion.  In  regard  to  the  first  I  have  only  to  say  that  the 
should  be  distinctly  human,  that  is,  susceptible  to  the 
stives  as  those  influencing  the  world,  but  with  these  sus- 
ties  under  control.  But  the  professional  tests  are  more 
>plied.  Here  again  the  unifying  principle  is  companion- 
:  set  three  qualifications  that  may  be  acquired  by  profev 

first  I  place  scholarship.  But  I  mean  scholarship  in  a 
ise.  By  reading  in  this  sense  I  mean  the  power  to  eater 
npanionship  with  the  religious  fervor  of  Whittier,  the 
late  sweetness  of  Longfellow,  the  exquisite  humor  of 
the  woodland  treshsess  of  John  Burroughs,  or  the  uni- 
hought  of  Emerson  or  Carlyle ;  and  to  bring  this  com- 
hip  to  the  children.  The  teacher's  knowledge  of  history 
;ive  him  a  view  of  man  in  perspective,  realizing  his  pos- 
I  through  long  times  and  in  wide  spaces ;  should  show 
t  states,  schools,  churches,  art,  and  science,  are  but  the 
:nts  which  man  has  constructed  and  which  he  proposes 
3r  beneficent  ends )  that  the  present  conception  of  law 
cr  and  the  present  customs  of  civil  society  are  but  steps 
that  realization  of  practical  freedom  which  education 
>  make  possible  to  every  person  born  into  the  world, 
holarship  would  put  the  teacher  in  harmony  with  life  in 
aspects  in  this  Christian  civilization,  and  make  bis  every 
;e  electric.  The  tonic  influence  of  such  teachers  would 
n  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  civil  society ;  and  their  worth 
ommunity  would  be  incalculable. 

e  second  place,  the  teacher  must  be  a  serious  student  of 
nee  of  education.  Of  this  view  I  atop  to  speak  of  but 
ects :  First,  the  conception  that  the  end  of  education  is 
alizcd  in  the  child ;  and  second,  that  there  is  a  sequence 
:  and  efTcct  in  the  processes  of  education.  The  first  of 
rofessional  qualifications,  then,  is  a  true  conception  that 
:ess  of  education  seeks  to  realize  itself  in  the  pupil,  and 
Dme  external  specimen  of  the  pupil's  handiwork.  The 
must  understand  that  the  purpose  of  the  process  of  edu- 
1  to  produce  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  person  of  more  worth 
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to  himself,  to  the  community,  and  to  the  race,  than  was  the  same- 
person  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.     Only  on  this  ground,  or 
something  like  it,  can  the  school  defend  its  existence.     And 
lastly,  there  is  a  sequence  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  processes  of 
education  forming  a  basis  of  a  science  of  teaching.     Teaching- 
has  stood  long  enough  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  professions. 
Our  chief  opposition  is  within  our  own  ranks.     The  business  of 
teaching  is  not  regarded  as  a  profession,  chiefly  because  teach- 
ers have  not  made  themselves  professional.     The  older  teachers^ 
leave  the  impression  with  younger  teachers  that  success  is  quite 
as  likely  to  follow  reckless  disregard  of  pedagogical  laws  as  it  is- 
to  follow  their  observance.     I  think  the  time  has  come  to  cease- 
to  trifle  with  the  honor  of  our  calling.     Why  not  place  ourselves- 
squarely  on  the  idea  that  there  is  a  reasonable  way  of  teaching 
school — that  this  reason  that  is  in  the  thing  is  its  vital  principle 
by  whatever  name  it  is  called ;  in  fact  that  there  is  a  science  of 
education  which  we  are  all  studymg  together  and  trying  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  to  realize  in  practice  ?    This  substantial  agree- 
ment would  place  us  on  a  broad  foundation  of  principles,  would 
show  us  engaged  in  an  honorable  calling  which  instead  of  being 
a  hap  hazird  affair  is  regulated  by  reason  and  common  sense. 
Such  an  agreement  among  ourselves  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
the  securing  of  a  professional  spirit;  and  gi'adualiy  command 
the  respect  of  men  in  other  professions,  whose  members  guard 
with  jealous  care  the  professional  honor  of  their  brethren.     This 
scientific  conception  of  our  work,  whether  giined  in  a  normal 
school,  in  teachers'  associations,  in  reading  circles,  or  in  private 
study,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  making  of  the  best  teachers. 
When  we  recognize  this  fully,  and,  laying  aside  petty  jealousies,, 
and  professional  fears,  set  ourselves  earnestly  to  the  task  of  mak- 
ing our  work  scientific  and  our  calling  a  profession,  a  veritable 
revival  of  learning  will  take  place  in  this  land  of  public  free: 
schools. 

Thursday  Morning,  Dec.  27. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9:00,  President  Jone& 
in  the  chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Haines,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  city. 

J".  W.  Layne,  Supt.  of  Evansville  schools,  then  read  a  paper 
on  "The  Scope  and  Character  of  the  Elementary  Schools." 

[This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in  the  Journal.] 
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The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  to  be  opened  by  Prof.  H.  B. 
Brown,  of  Valparaiso,  but  he  was  absent  owing  to  illness  in  his 
family. 

T.  G.  Alford,  of  Indianapolis,  said :  I  hoped  that  some  one 
«lse  would  lead  in  this  discussion.  Yet  I  have  a  thoi^ht,  and 
while  I  express  it,  I  hope  that  some  one  else  will  have  aoother. 
The  paper  had  some  excellent  points.  I  take  it  that  the  paper 
limits  the  scope  of  the  public  school  to  something  like  this :  that 
moral  and  physical  instruction  shall  be  incident^,  but  that  iniel 
lectual  instruction  shall  be  looked  after  with  a  very  great  elimi- 
nation of  the  things  now  taught. 

I  will  have  to  dissent  a  little  from  the  ground  taken.  The 
hand  of  a  child  placed  on  the  throttle  of  a  locomotive  can  start 
it  on  its  course  and  the  result  may  be  destruction.  Place  in  the 
possession  of  any  one  intellectual  instruction,  and  it  is  at  once  a 
power  for  good  or  for  evil.  When  you  have  given  your  child 
intellectual  training,  you  have  given  him  a  power.  The  ques 
tion  is,  will  this  power  be  exerted  for  good  or  for  evil  ?  The 
answer  will  come  when  we  have  settled  the  question  of  moral 
instruction  in  the  public  schools.  The  question  to  ask  is  whether 
the  family  has  given  the  moral  instruction.  If  it  has  not,  it  must 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  pupils 
<:oming  to  the  public  schools  are  in  need  of  the  power  which  shall 
determine  whether  their  influence  shall  be  for  good  or  for  evil. 
I  would  like  to  make  intellectual  training  a  means  for  moral  de- 
velopment. If  we  look  upon  this  question  from  its  proper  stand- 
point, we  will  have  fewer  crimes  and  better  citizens.  I  feel  that 
the  schools  ate  respwnsibte  for  the  way  the  children  use  their  in- 
tellectual power.     We  must  consider  this  training  a  necessity. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Prof.  Carhart,  who  said  : 

There  is  something  for  the  family,  the  church,  the  newspaper, 
and  the  school  to  do.  But  perhaps  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
teach  moral  precepts.  I  remember  this  thought  expressed  by 
the  paper,  that  if  you  teach  a  child  to  do  his  duty  well  in  school, 
you  are  forming  him  in  habits  of  right  living.  Try  to  make  a 
boy  good,  and  he  says  he  would  like  to  see  you  do  it  1  Teach 
^im  to  do  well  his  duty  daily,  making  him  obedient  tp  the  laws 
«f  regularity,  punctuality,  silence,  and  industry,  saying  nothing 
particularly  about  it  to  him,  and  have  him  obey  these  laws  be 
cause  they  are  heaven's  first  law  in  the  school-room.     In  an  in- 
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ddental  way  you  have  him  formed  in  the  way  of  right  action. 

The  school  has  an  advantage  over  the  family  in  a  special  par- 
ticular. In  the  first  place  the  family  does  not  understand  that 
it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  training  the  children.  When  it  does 
come  to  this  conclusion,  it  is  too  late  for  that  generation.  The 
next  generation  does  not  understand  it  until  it  is  too  late,  and 
soon.  The  school  at  the  outset  can  be  made  to  understand  that 
it  exists  to  make  men  and  women,  and  it  sees  the  end  and  means 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  The  family  appeals  to  the 
child  as  an  individual ;  in  school  he  becomes  a  part  of  an  organ- 
ization in  which  each  part  exists  for  the  whole,  and  the  whole 
exists  for  the  parts.  In  this  it  has  an  advantage  over  the  family. 
The  child  enjoys  being  a  member  of  that  organization  and  being 
true  to  it,  obeying  the  law  that  exists  in  the  organization.  He 
gets  so  he  enjoys  keeping  step  to  the  music  of  universal  truth 
expressed  by  silence,  industry,  punctuality,  regularity.  He  likes 
to  be  told  to  turn,  stand,  march,  and  step  in  unison  with  his  fel- 
Ws,  and  then  he  is  doing  all  this  in  unison  with  himself. 

W.  W.  Grant  said :  I  have  always  believed  in  practical  met- 
aphysics, and  whenever  a  theoretical  question  shows  itself  to  be 
practical  there  is  an  unquestionable  advantage  gained.  But 
whenever  you  have  so  much  theory  that  you  can  not  number  it 
you  are  in  an  unfortunate  condition.  I  hope  the  time  will  come 
when  we  shall  attempt  to  teach  the  subject  in  our  common  schools 
called  morality.  I  think  it  must  c<{me  as  the  author  of  the  paper 
suted,  in  every  terra,  in  every  act,  in  every  deed  the  children 
do  in  the  school  room  They  should  be  trained  to  do  right  be- 
cause it  is  right,  and  not  because  it  is  down  in  the  book.  I  do 
not  want  the  child  to  learn  morality  as  he  would  learn  arithme- 
^'^^  geography,  or  grammar,  or  any  other  subject  as  taught  in  the 
common  schools.  We  do  not  know,  and  probably  shall  not 
agree  as  to  what  morality  is.  I  do  not  believe  in  morality  not 
based  on  religion.  I  am  not  willing  that  religion  or  morality 
shall  be  formulated  by  any  set  of  authorities  for  my  children. 
Bat  I  do  believe  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach  that 
,  which  is  honest  and  true  and  faithful  in  aU  the  work  that  comes 
in  the  schooL     In  that  particular  morality  shall  be  taught. 

As  to  the  elimination  of  the  subjects  now  taught  in  the  ele- 
ementary  schools.  There  seems  to  be  a  dissatisfaction  increas. 
ing  from  year  to  year,  and  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
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emenUry  schools  are  overloaded,  that  the  pupibuf 
:o  too  much.  Aod  now  we  hear  the  sentiment  es 
)t,  "Give  me  the  time  and  in  two  years  I  will  tcid 
hmetic  that  is  taught  and  tearh  it  better  than  itisnoi 
lur  elementary  schools  in  five  years."  In  these  lii 
ok  for  more  improvement.  I  think  that  wc  shall  finj 
ichers'of  the  eighth  grade  in  their  heart  of  hearts  ban 
ence  in  the  teachers  of  the  seventh  grade.  They  s*! 
can  not  think  ;  they  can  not  do  the  things  I  want  thct 
id  in  their  inner  conscioi^sness  the  teachers  of  tb 
ade  think  that  the  teachers  of  the  sixth  grade  are  doe 
nark  «t  all.  If  they  only  had  the  pupils  of  that  gradd 
I  show  what  could  be  done  with  them  for  the  sevendt, 
3U  can  trace  this  clear  down  to  the  first  primary,  and 
ice  it  clear  up  to  the  college, 

tephens  said  that  he  had  been'  looking  over  the  record 
Kiatioo  of  1S55  At  that  time  he  found  that  he  bad 
:so1ution  something  like  this:  Inasmuch  as  tobacco 
irms  is  injurious  to  the  human  system ;  resolved,  thai 
liers  use  all  our  endeivors  to  prevent  its  use.  Soon 
[  took  advantage  of  that  part  of  the  constitution  thit 
rohibit  emigration  from  the  state,  and  I  emigrated, 
ick  after  twenty  five  years  I  fear  my  teaching  has  doi 
effective.  1  find  principals  and  superintendents  all 
:ate  with  their  cigars  in  their  mouths.     But  I  doo't 

entirety  hopeless  when  we  find,  particularly  in  the 
es  of  the  schools,  that  there  is  a  class  of  teachers  that 
Dw  the  practice  of  the  superintendents. 
t  that  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  root  of  this  matter. 
'  of  the  paper  says  we  must  leave  the  matter  of  alco- 
I  effects  tn  the  human  system  to  the  benevolent  insti- 
;  Sunday  schools  and  the  churches.  He  has  imposed 
rd  on  these  poor  people.  Sunday  schools  meet  onct 
e  churches  twice,  perhaps,  on  Sunday.  Bro.  Grant 
»  noi  want  his  children  taught  morality  in  the  public 

don't  suppose  they  need  it;  they  are  taught  morals  at 
It  how  is  it  with  the  majority  of  the  children  in  our 
»ols  ?  Do  they  have  Mr.  Grant  to  teach  them  ?  If 
Ot  taught  in  the  public  schools  they  are  not  to  be 
all.     We  must  arouse  ourselves  and  teacb  them  that 
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die  power  we  give  them  is  to  be  exercised  when  they  become 
citizens  for  good  and  not  for  bad. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders  said :  I  think  Dr.  Jordan  gave  a  reason 
for  the  opinion  of  teachers  with  reference  to  the  work  done  be- 
bw  their  grades.  He  said  something  about  quality  and  not 
quantity  being  the  requisite.  Teachers  look  at  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  certain  number  of  pages  more  than  in  building  up  and 
training  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupils.  ''That  is  all  right/' 
diey  will  say,  ''but  I  want  them  to  work  out  this  list  of  prob- 
lems." I  think  a  great  many  useless  problems  might  be  dis- 
carded. As  soon  as  we  leave  the  idea  that  we  must  accomplish 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  book,  and  get  to  the  idea  that  we 
must  build  up  the  mental  powers  of  pupils,  I  think  all  this  refer- 
ence to  poor  work  in  the  lower  grades  will  be  done  away  with. 

P.  V.  Voris,  of  Hagerstown,  said:     This  matter  of  morality 
seems  to  be  an  important  point  in  the  paper  and^in  the  discus- 
sion.    It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  our  teachers  are  at  fault  in 
the  matter  of  promotion.    We  base  promotion  too  much  perhaps 
upon  the  tests  that  bring  out  facts  rather  than  mental  growth. 
We  place  before  pupils  questions  that  test  the  matter  of  memory 
rather  than  the  matter  of  mind- grasping.     We  base  promotion 
more  upon  facts  in  the  mind  than  power  of  grasping  the  studies 
of  the  next  grade.     The  result  is  that  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion the  pupil  loses  part  of  the  facts  and  comes  unprepared  for 
the  next  grade  from  the  fact  that  he  has  not  the  power  to  grasp 
the  subject     If  our  tests  would  measure  mind  power  number  8 
would  be  well  pleased  with  number  7.     If  we  can  establish  a 
test  that  will  measure  mind- power,  we  will  have  accomplished 
this  intellectual  work.     Give  them  power  to  do,  and  they  will 
retain  the  necessary  information  without  trouble.     Put  upon  pu- 
pils the  tests  that  will  measure  their  ability  and  not  the  facts  they 
have  in  mind. 

Od  motion  by  Mr.  Grant,  the  President  was  instructed  to  com- 
municate with  other  Associations  now  in  session,  and  send  them 

« 

the  usual  annual  greeting,  not  waiting  until  we  receive  greeting 
from  others. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Zeller,  Principal  of  Lafayette  High- school,  read  a 

j    paper  on — 
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GH  SCHOOL   AN   ESS8NT1AL  PART  OF  T«E   SCHOOL 
SYSTEM." 

In  formulating  the  question  assigned  to  roe  the  | 
ave  used  a  strong  word.     We  are  bound  to  condnde  , 
lifying  word  "essential"  was  not  employed  withoot  j 
id  that  it  is  designed  to  furnish  the  turning-point  of 
•a.     The  high  school  is  essential  to  our  educatioul 

is  not.  Which  of  these  views  shall  we  take  ? 
in  view  now  the  additional  fact,  that  we  are  not  to 
elation  of  the  high  school  to  some  ideal  or  [>ossiblc 
ucation,  but  to  ours  as  it  now  actually  exists,  let  us 
an,  a  safe  starting- point  for  the  investigation  in  the 
is  question :  On  what  grounds  and  with  what  spe- 
;  does  the  state  assuma  control  of  the  education  of 
The  first  and  most  evident  necessity  of  the  state  is 
;ling  and  perpetuating  its  own  existence,  hence  arises 
linent  over  all  others,  of  providing  the  means  most 
that  purpose,  and  the  result  of  the  most  mature  m 
ge,  guided  by  the  experience  of  the  century,  shows 
eral  training  of  the  youth  of  the  sUte  in  intelligence 
i  the  means  most  effectual  to  that  end.  Such,  then, 
>e  the  ground  of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
bority  in  educational  affairs. 

can  and  does  compel  every  citizen  to  contribute 
ition  to  the  general  fund  for  state  education,  opens 
to  all  alike,  and  for  the  same  reason,  has  an  equal 

bound  by  the  same  duty,  to  compel  every  citizen  to 
'  of  the  means  provided  by  the  state,  or  provide  suit- 
iwn.  The  right  to  tax  for  school  purposes  carries 
ight  and  duty,  as  well,  to  provide  against  the  defeat 
>se  for  which  the  taxes  are  levied.  It  is  upon  this 
],  that  the  state  bases  its  right  nnd  duty  to  organize 
Iter  an  educational  system,  and  even  to  compel  at- 
school  by  penal  law,  executed  by  police  authority; 
30se  for  which  it  may  do  this,  is  to  secure  the  public 
ell  being  through  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizeo- 

high-school  furnish  essential  elemeats  of  efficiency 
such  as  ours,  organized  for  the  realization  of  the  end 
he  term  high-school  has  been,  here  and  there,  some- 
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what  loosely  and  extravagantly,  as  well  as  modestly,  used.     It 
k  that  part  of  our  system  occupying  the  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, intermediate  between  the  common  school  or  elemeatary 
education  below,  and  superior  education  above,  recognized  by 
law,  supported  by  the  state,  and  commissioned  to  admit  its  grad- 
uates to  the  State  University.     Again,  the  word  '* essential"  is 
to  be  taken  in  its  ordinary  meaning,  as,  "indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  an  object"     The  object  in  the  case  before  us  is 
^e  end  of  state  education.     The  question  is,  whether  the  high- 
school,  as  a  part  of  our  system,  as  it  is,  performing  its  legitimate 
function  as  a  co  ordinate  part  of  the  organic  whole,  contributes 
an  indispensable  element  of  efficiency  toward  the  realization  of 
the  purpose  of  the  state  ?    Its  function  is  a  four  years'  training, 
supplementary  to  the  former  and  preparatory  to  the  latter,  and 
ultimately  to  the  higher  responsibilities  of  citizenship.     Without 
this  function,  thus  co  ordinated,  the  system  ceases  to  be  a  ration- 
ally organized  whole,  and  is  lacking  in  unity  of  purpose.     The 
high-school  is  a  part  of  our  system  and  essential  to  it,  as  it  is, 
and  you  can  not  abohsh  it  without  marring  the  whole.     I  wish 
now  to  emphasize  two  particulars  in  which  the  special  work  of 
the  high- school  is  essential  to  the  realization  of  the  general  pur- 
pose of  state  education. 

First,  the  work  of  the  high-school  strikes  at  the  root  of  caste 
founded  on  the  union  of  wealth  and  culture.    If  the  end  of  state 
education  is  to  be  realized,  our  system  must  strike^  at  the  root  of 
this  tendency.     To  this  end,  among  others,  must  its  forces  be 
organized  and  its  functions  adjusted.     That  a  "government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,"  should  be  with- 
out the  public  high  school,  and  should  look  for  its  manifold  di- 
rective power  to  chance  and  that  quota  of  superior  natural  abili- 
ties furnished  by  a  small  rich  minority,  is  a  paradox  reaching  the 
dhnax  of  folly  and  the  eclipse  of  reason.     The  public  high- 
school,  stands  thus  at  the  threshold  of  every  young  life,  invit- 
ing the  rich  and  the  poor  to  enter,  stimulating  aspiration,  rousing 
ambition,  constantly  infusing  new  life-blood  into  the  body  politic, 
re  distributing  the  elements  of  power  in  our  social  life,  and  thus 
rendering  permanent  crystallization  into  caste  impossible. 

Second,  the  public  high  school  is  especially  designed  and 
adapted  to  the  work  of  conducting  young  minds  through  that 
critical  stage  of  transition  from  the  objective  or  period  of  infor- 
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:  subjective  or  period  of  true  knowledge.  An  tm- 
issftid  that  a  "hiatus"  occurs  in  the  history  of  ererf 
between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  sixteen  yean,  and 
:eedinK]y  difficult  to  fill  up. 
oection  let  it  be  noted  that  this  critical  period  rf 
lires  the  constant  co-operation  of  parental  gOMiA- 
;hool  training.  Id  the  high-school,  we  begin  the 
organizing  information  into  the  structure  of  true 
1  we  then  stop  its  processes  just  at  the  point  wheie 
gins  to  grow  into  power,  and  where  discipline  ia 
s  most  touchingly  needed  ?  If  not,  the  high  school 
(Dowledged  as  an  essential  part  both  of  the  ednca- 
lal  structure  of  the  stale. 
ion  of  the  paper  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Hoft 

Washington  schools.  He  said:  It  can  not  be 
irgue  from  the  existence  of  things,  that  the  higb- 
rt  of  one  stupendous  whole.  Our  public  school 
Ider  which  has  its  lower  end  standing  in  the  gutter 

end  in  the  university;  the  high-school  controti 
'  that  ladder,  whose  function  is  indispensable  in 
top.  Our  legislators  have  sanctioned  the  higb- 
ipreme  court  has  pronounced  it  constitutional, 
opposition  to  the  high-school  has  hitherto  arisen 
sly  different  classes  of  people;  the  first  from  the 
ligoted,  the  second  from  the  cultivated  who  are 
sted  in  schemes  of  private  and  deDominational 
leir  arguments  however  have  been  destitute  oi 
ng,  and  their  opposition  at  present  creates  hot 
there'are  many  good  thinkers  who  do  not  approve 
e  and  unadapted  course  pursued  by  some  of  these 
utilitarian  tendency  of  our  people  requires  from 
ools  as  much  as  possible  of  the  practical.  If  au- 
unce  the  high  school  an  essential  part  of  the  school 
3es  it  not  yield  a  tangible  result  ?  Good  citizcD- 
)tism  are  grand  virtues,  but  they  do  not  teach  the 
hort  method  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The 
may  well  be  asked,  "Are  the  high-schools  of  oar 
}w  exist  an  essential  part  of  our  school  system  7" 
It  from  a  practical  standpoint  they  are  not  always 
very  graduate  from  our  city  schools  would  attend 


the  whole  to  direct  the  work  that  shall  be  tlone  in  the  line  ot  eo- 
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ucation.  A  great  many  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  who  are  at 
present  in  the  Indianapolis  high  schools  are  sending  them  that 
they  may  have  better  advantages  than  they  themselves  had. 
Often  that  is  put  forward  as  the  great  reason  why  parents  strain 
every  nerve  possible  to  have  their  children  complete  the  course 
in  the  high-school.  I  agree  that  it  is  essential  to  have  the  course 
of  study  of  any  high  school  so  arranged  as  to  satisfy  the  needs 
aod  desires  of  the  people  among  whom  the  school  is  to  do  its 
work.  In  the  city  of  Indianapolis  we  have  many  parents  wh  > 
desire  to  have  their  children  prepared  for  college.  We  also  have 
many  who  say,  **My  boy  wants  to  go  to  work."  The  school 
board  in  this  city  has  inaugurated  a  system  of  study  in  mechan- 
ics, and  I  see  only  a  good  outcome  in  that.  Six  years  ago  the 
board  could  not  be  induced  to  establish  this  course  of  study. 
The  facts  were  not  clear  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
board.  Instead  of  driving  matters  then  they  waited  to  be  driven. 
A  school  board  in  any  community  must  look  to  the  community 
itself,  and  ask  what  it  needs,  what  it  demands,  and  what  it  ought 
to  have,  and  yield  to  the  demands  o\  that  community. 

P.  V.  Voris  said :     The  question  regarding  the  flexibility  of 
the  course  of  study  in  the  high-school  has  been  one  that  has  per 
plexed  me.     Prof.  Grant  represents  a  corps  of  teachers  who  are 
able  to  permit  a  large  degree  of  flexibility.     I  represent  a  class 
who  are  able  to  carry  on  a  common  school.     It  is  all  we  can 
do  to  carry  one  distinct  course.     Should  we  follow  a  particular 
line  to  the  fourth  year  in  the  high  school,  or  cut  it  down  to  two 
or  three  years'  work  and  arrange  it  so  that  it  shall  be  flexible  or 
$0  that  the  demands  of  the  people  shall  be  recognized  ?     I  look 
at  the  high  school  as  a  means  of  broad  culture,  and  not  as  a 
means  for  special  education.     I  believe  the  difficulty  is  that  the 
American  people  desire  to  enter  active  life  before  they  are  of  age. 
The  tendency  of  parents  is  to  force  their  children  into  business 
life  before  they  have  attained  the  age  when  they  are  able  to  gov- 
ern themselves.     It  seems  to  me  the  state  has  delegated  the 
school  a  power,  and  that  is  to  organize  a  course  which  shall  give 
this  broad  culture.     And  if  it  be  an  organic  whole,  why  will  it 
not  prepare  pupils  to  enter  life  ?    Would  it  not  be  better  to  organ 
ize  the  school  with  the  view  to  broad  culture,  giving  the  individ- 
ual power,  when  he  goes  into  business  society,  to  acquire  this 
special  training  better  than  we  are  able  to  give  it  ? 

Miss  Furber  said :  I  believe  the  question  hinges  largely  in 
the  understanding  we  put  in  the  word  **  culture."  The  instruc 
tion  in  the  high  school  runs  in  two  channels :  Information  given, 
information  assimilated  and  used — culture  in  its  broad  sense.  I 
can  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  ignore  the  community  and  pub- 
he  feeling,  the  times  and  necessities,  in  arranging  a  course  of  study 
in  the  high-school.     Communities  are  as  different  in  their  needs 
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ipils  in  cur  schools.  The  course  of  sWdy  in  Bosrw 
ic  for  San  Francisco.  There  is  always  to  be  ukea 
ration  the  fact  that  the  public  school  system  is  rtand 
id  foundation  of  the  people,  and  that  we  as  leichof 
rith  reference  to  capacity  to  iuterpret  the  will  of  tb* 
]uestion  whether  it  would  be  posible  to  airaogea 
1  would  meet  the  wants  of  cities  of  different  pop^ 
eating  different  pursuits  and  the  se«lional  peculii* 
•eople.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  the  <S>une  rf 
i  be  flexible,  and  also  esseutial  that  the  icachen 
this  necessity, 
ident  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  J.  Glenn,  President  ot 
;y  State  Teachers'  Association,  who  briefly  addressed' 
ion  as  follows : 

i  Gentlemen  :  In  order  to  describe  my  feelings  right 
d  refer  you  to  the  i3lh  chapter  and  the  first  four  n 
if  Matthew,  I  feel  that  it  is  good  to  be  here.  Ow 
ers'  Association  meets  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and 
e  last  week  of  next  June,  at  the  city  of  Winchesttr, 
rasE  region.  I  extend  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana*' 
welcome  on  that  occasion.  We  are  neighbors,  witti 
stream  of  water  separating  us ;  we  can  almost  talk 
her  from  shore  to  shore ;  our  interests  are  the  sunt 
IS  produced  a  Breckinridge,  a  Clay ;  yours  a  Read-  \ 
rison.  Both  have  produced  great  men.  Werute; 
)ur  state,  you  folks  chew  it  over  here  !  You  raiw, 
nd  we  buy  it  over  in  Kentucky,  manuiacture  it  into 
I  it  comes  bick  into  your  state,  and  some  of  joo 
he  idea  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  that  the  averiw 
went  well  armed,  with  a  bottle  of  whisky  in  ooe 
a  pistol  in  the  other,  I  will  say  to  you  Ihat  I » 
inarmed  Kentuckianj  that  Henry  Watterson  spoke 
ITS  ago. 

'  is  not  up  to  your  state  as  far  as  education  is  con- 
know  your  schools  are  better  than  ours.  But  I  im 
:  purpose  of  learning  something;  lam  not  hereto 
lion.  I  expect  to  carry  home  everything  I  can  is 
education.  If  I  can  pick  up  anything  that  is  ddI 
I  to  the  floor,  that  will  be  of  any  benefit  to  me,  1  shall 
e  it,  whether  it  be  patent  righted  or  not !  We  hitrt 
ers  who  are  taking  ereat  interest  in  the  education  of 
>  boys  and  girls.  We  want  to  educate  our  boys,  » 
ley  are  voters  they  may  not  be  "floaters"  also. 
I'ou  kindly  for  your  attention,  and  for  the  kindness 
rhiie  in  your  city.  I  hope  I  shall  have  the  pleasutt 
you  in  June  at  Winchester,  and  in  July  at  Nashville 
nal  Teachers'  Association. 
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The  Committee  on  Election  was  then  appointed  in  the  usual 
■ray,  one  member  from  each  district  in  the  state.  The  commit- 
tee was  as  follows : 

isl  District,  Robert  Spear;  2d,  W.  F.  Hoffman;  3d,  R.  W. 
Wood;  4th,  F.  D.  Churchill;  5th,  T.  F.  Gossett;  6th,  Oscar 
Biker;  7th,  W.  W.  Grant;  8th,  J.  C.  Gregg;  9th,  B.  F.  John- 
son;  10th,  J.  F.  Scull;  nth,  C.  A.  Dugan;  12th,  C.  T.  Lane; 
13th,  Mr.  Lamon. 

On  motion  by  T.  G.  Alford,  the  standing  Legislative  Commit- 
tee was  directed  to  present  to  the  Legislature  a  request  that  we 
may  have  the  privilege  of  holding  our  next  meeting  in  the  State 
House. 

Afternoon  Session. — The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  President : 

On  conference  between  persons  wishing  employment  as  teachers  and 
school  authorities  wishing  teachers — State  Supt.  La  FoUette,  chair- 
man ;  Mrs.  L.  W.  Byers,  Terre  Haute ;  J.  N.  Study,  Richmond. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — E.  E.  Henry,  ch'n,  Peru;  Thomas 
Newland,  Spiceland;  T.  J.  Sanders,  Warsaw. 

Mr.  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  Cambridge  City  schools,  then 
addressed  the  Association  on  the  subject — 


I' 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  INSTRUCTION   IN    EACH  GRADE  TO  THAT 

GRADE    AND   TO   THE   SYSTEM." 


A  few  of  the  points  made  in  this  address  are  here  given :    The 
subject  on  first  reading  was  rather  a  disappointment.     It  seemed 
ihii  it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  it  into  eight  grades  and  dis- 
cuss each  Sep  irately.     This  could  not  be  done  without  great 
rcpeiiiion,  as  the  work  of  each  grade  is  so  intimately  related  to 
the  others.     The  first  two  or  three  years  of  a  child's  lile  in  school 
are  most  important.     Unskillful  instruction  at  the  outset  would 
be  very  disastrous.     At  first  our  instruction  must  be  of  the  kind 
ihatcan  be  comprehended  by  the  sense  perceptions.     The  teacher 
must  plan  not  only  to  create  interest,  but  to  sustain  it.     I  have 
been  much  surprised  to  find  that  in  reading  young  pupils  can 
learn  ranch  larger  words  than  are  contained  m  the  readers  of  the 
first  grade.     Perhaps  our  lists  selected  for  certain  grades  are  not 
exactly  the  words  that  should  be  selected.     I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  use  every  word  contained  in  the  children's  vocabu- 
lanes,  but  those  that  seem  to  be  the  common  property  of  all. 
Without  being  crammed  or  burdened,  the  child  can  learn  a  great 
many  words  that  are  not  usually  found  in  the  lessons.     These 
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d  be  preBented  to  the  children  both  in  UKiTpnnKi: 
forms.  Convenation  with  the  children  propHiy  » 
;hout  this  period.  Wh^t  relation  does  this  buiUng 
iding  lesson  have  to  the  child's  future  developmeidF 
lends  the  words  syntheticallj  and  analyticall}.  And 
ipitals  should  occur  wilt  strike  his  attention  wbcte 
t.  These  characters  hold  the  thought  and  thetbooftC 
wards  more  easily  gathered.  The  benefits  of  4«« 
[>end  upon  what  is  brought  out  in  them.  Oral  «A 
nders  later  work  shorter  and  easier.  The  bat  la- 
1  is  that  in  which  the  child  is  permitted  to  talk,  U 
and  to  express  himself  freely.  The  teacher  nM 
I  in  what  the  children  relate ;  not  over  critical,  kill 
I  in  action,  even  in  repression,  should  that  bccoM 
With  reference  to  the  position  of  the  litde  folks,  » 
>uld  not  be  overdone,  yet  it  should  not  be  neglected, 
s  eye  must  all  the  time  be  on  the  alert  to  correct  Hfr 
sidons.  In  the  upper  grades  may  be  seen  itoopd 
id  curved  spines  that  were  straigbt  in  the  priiuiT 
his  the  pupil  is  injured  not  only  in  fonn  but  in  vi»M. 
rish  to  be  understood  as  advocadng  a  coarse  of  »■ 
ose  chief  element  is  ntility.  If  by  the  use  of  tl>c 
ipecial  utility  mind-growth  is  advanced,  there  is  greil 
any  cases  the  pupils  may  be  led  to  see  that  wbitii 
Lrned  depends  much  upon  what  they  have  aiiaij 
ecia]  effort  in  gaining  attention  will  develop  mem«T- 
eveloping  attention  in  the  first  years  is  to  devdop 
[nstruciion  in  science  should  b^in  at  ihe  ageof  ■'• 
led  the  remainder  of  the  school  life.  The  instnicta 
ould  not  neglect  to  apply  to  a  great  extent  the  liM 
1  and  suggestion.  They  should  lead  pupils  to  trw* 
I  and  differences  in  the  lives  of  such  men  as  John 
ms  and  Andrew  Jackson,  and  others  whose  naiM> 
story.  The  instrucdon  should  be  on  a  level  with 
grasp  of  the  pupils  of  the  grade.  The  teacher  rnvt 
lie  future  work  of  the  child  is  to  be,  and  must  iDtic- 
e  course  of  study  should  be  such  that  the  child  shiU 
est  portion  in  amount  and  variety  that  can  be  given, 
on  should  be  for  the  average  pupil  and  not  (or  ibe 
pupil  who  is  bright  and  strong  should  be  plued 
e  may  have  occasion  to  use  his  powers  in  their  am- 
There  is  continual  need  for  a  proper  amount  of 
tiuction  at  any  age.  The  memory  and  the  imagiu*- 
ciently  vigorous  at  ten  years  of  age  to  enlist  their  aid 
d  how  effective  Instruction  is  when  the  giving  vi^ 
are  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  mental  action- 
Y  teacher  will  know  what  quesdons  to  ask  and  wh'< 
give  to  lead  pupils  to  «  clear  understandmg  of  tbc 
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The  subject  and  paper  was  to  have  been  discussed  by  W.  W. 
Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal,  but  he  yeas  not  present.  Thomas 
Newland,  of  Spiceland,  opened  the  discussion.     He  said : 

It  is  an  old  and  true  saying  that  "all  things  are  related."     I 
believe  the  sooner  we  understand  that  teaching  in  all  grades  is 
related  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  the  better  work  will  be 
done  in  the  schools.     Unless  we  can  see  the  work  as  a  connected 
whole,  it  will  be  an  impossibility  for  us  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work 
in  the  best  kind  of  way.     I  presume  the  workmen  who  make  the 
different  parts  of  a  watch  know  nothing  of  the  uses  to  which  they 
arc  to  be  applied.    In  noticing  the  piece-work  done  in  our  schools 
the  work  seems  to  be  something  of  the  same  kind.     We  are  mak- 
ing a  wheel  here  and  there,  but  do  not  know  how  to  put  them 
together.     The  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to 
be  taught,  but  there  are  some  other  things  equally  necessary. 
The  teacher  needs  to  know  the  subject,  and  in  the  second  place 
he  needs  to  know  the  relation  between  the  arithmetic,  geography, 
reading,  and  other  subjects.     In  the  third  place  he  must  know 
the  educational  value  of  these  subjects.     When  this  is  known  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  the  scope  of  the  subject  before  us. 

The  child  is  not  educated  to  be  a  blacksmith,  a  farmer,  a  school 
teacher,  but  to  be  a  power  in  the  world.  I  am  not  here  to  advo- 
cate that  in  order  to  do  good  teaching  in  the  lower  grades,  the 
teacher  must  go  through  the  high-school  or  college  course,  but  I 
believe  it  can  be  better  done  by  his  doing  so. 

The  different  grades  may  be  compared  to  the  parts  of  a  large 
building.     How  strong  the  building  must  be  I     Some  parts  must 
be  very  strong.     Unless  the  carpenter  knows  what  he  is  to  do 
with  the  various  parts,  he  is  apt  to  put  the  strong  pieces  where 
the  weak  should  be.     Unless  the  primary  teacher  knows  some- 
thing above  the  scope  of  his  work,  the  foundation  will  be  made  of 
tender  and  brittle  stone  upon  which  the  building  is  to  be  reared. 
And  so  there  is  a  failure  because  the  foundation  has  not  been 
made  of  solid  granite.     I  believe  we  have  been  too  professional 
in  our  life.     We  think  the  primary  teacher  is  a  good  primary 
teacher  when  she  knows  nothing  else.     In  order  to  teach  one 
;    thing  well  we  should  know  ninety-nine  other  things  very  well,  or 
;    our  work  will  be  by  piece,  it  will  not  be  organic.     Our  teaching 
t    must  be  more  personal  and  less  professional.     The  profession 
\    means  a  rounded  character,  not  merely  a  teacher  of  arithmetic, 
[    grammar,  or  penmanship.     If  that  is  all  we  know,  we  are  not  fit 
to  teach  those  things.     I  wish  it  could  be  impressed  upon  us, 
that  in  order  to  teach  arithmetic  well,  we  should  know  something 
else  besides  arithmetic.    In  order  to  teach  drawing,  I  must  know 
why  I  teach  it ;  that  when  the  pupil  comes  to  geometry,  he  may 
have  some  conception  of  form  and  size.     We  should  know  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  then  our  teaching  will  be  more  organic 
and  more  successful. 
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tolerably  exact ;  some  of  it  is  tolerably  general ;  very  little  of  it 
is  both  the  one  or  the  other. 

Such  as  it  is,  however,  this  common  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture is  what  most  of  us  have  to  get  along  with  among  men ;  it  is 
what  the  medicine  vender  has  to  help  him  sell  bottles ;  what  the 
lawyer  has  to  help  him  influence  juries ;  what  the  priest  has  to 
help  him  win  men  ;  what  the  mothers,  savage  and  civilized,  have 
to  help  them  take  care  of  the  little  ones  committed  to  their  charge. 
It  is  what  some  very  successful  teachers  have  had  in  their  work 
with  young  people.  Tested  by  the  highest  standards,  it  lacks 
the  exactess  and  generality  of  science,  but  few  of  us  can  spare 
what  we  have  of  it,  and  wise  teachers  will  endeavor  in  all  ways 
to  increase  their  stock  of  it.  j  ^^-^.-t^-i^^^ 

3.     Certain  men  have  given  special  attention  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  conscious  life,  and  to  such  other  phenomena  as  may  be 
closely  related  thereto.    Plato  and  Aristotle  are  examples  of  these, 
and  Sir  William^  Hamilton  and  other  physicists  of  this  time.     I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  existing  knowledge  on  this  subject 
meets  in  a  considerable  degree  the  demands  which  we  have  a 
right  to  make  of  a  science.     Yet  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the 
science  of  conscious  life  is  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  as  many 
of  its  sister  sciences.     When  tested  by  the  highest  standards 
known  to  us,  it  shows  the  same  marks  that  characterize  in  a  dif- 
ferent degree  the  common  knowledge  about  the  same  subject. 
A  good  deal  of  it  is  reasonably  exact ;  a  good  deal  of  it  is  very 
general.     But  there  is  a  small  body  of  it  which  represents  the 
organization  of  exact  data  into  comprehensive  generalizations. 
It  has  proved  to  be  true  in  the  history  of  science,  that  different 
parts  of  science  have  progressed  in  proportion  to  the  simplicity 
and  accessibility  of  their  data.     A  way  to  get  an  idea  of  the  rel- 
ative complexity  and  inaccessibility  of  conscious  life  is  to  get  a 
view  of  the  present  state  of  those  sciences  which  deal  with  the 
physical  basis  of  conscious  life.    Chemistry  is  a  highly  exact  sci- 
ence, but  I  find  authorities  in  physiological  chemistry  saying  that 
the  chemistry  of  the  nervous  tissue  is  as  good  as  untouched. 
Physics  is  a  highly  exact  science,  but  all  the  studies  on  the  nerve 
elements  confine  themselves  to  the  simplest,  namely,  the  fibres ; 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  those  studies,  one  does  not  know 
whether  to  wonder  more  at  the  amazing  skill  and  penetration  of 
their  authors,  or  the  seemingly  inextricable  complexities  of  the 
tasks  which  their  works  reveal.     Anatomy  is  a  highly  exact  sci- 
ence, but  one  finds  the  anatomist  and  histologist  distrustful  of 
the  results  of  the  exact  structure  of  the  brain.     It  is  always  an 
untrusty  enthusiast,  when  not  an  ignoramus  or  a  fraud,  who  can 
pretend  to  know  with  substantial  completeness  the  structure  of 
the  nervous  system.     Physiology  is  a  relatively  inexact  science, 
and  as  one  might  expect,  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system 
is  a  nest  of  unsolved  complexities.     There  is  no  lack  of  facts 
collected  and  recorded  by  the  best  trained  scientists,  and  of  gen- 
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eral  principles  upon  which  they  are  all  agreed.  Bot  tiieie  is  no 
organization  of  all  known  facts  about  the  matter  into  iUamiintiBi; 
principles.  There  is  no  scientific  exposition  of  the  iunctiooflf 
the  brain. 

Now  if  these  sciences  which  can  get  their  facts  Into  a  labon^ 
tory,  into  a  test-tube  or  on  a  pair  of  scales,  under  a  microscope^ 
if  these  sciences  must  now  so  stare  into  the  face  of  the  everiasdn^ 
Sphinx,  how  about  that  science  whose  facts  are  all  out  of  doon^ 
every  where  and  every  when,  the  science  which  deals  with  4ef' 
world  full  of  phenomena  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the  con* 
scious  life  of  man?  Call  the  science  sociology,  anything  700 
please.  Facts  and  general  principles  may  be  obtained  by  the 
thousands,  yet  I  can  not  comprehend  how  any  man  can  suppoie|| 
that  we  have  made  more  than  a  little  beginning  at  the  science  at' 
sociology.  In  all  science  which  has  to  do  with  causes  and  resolts 
we  get  results  which  follow  from  manifold  causes,  one  of 
which  comes  from  something  in  the  person  who  gets  the  result 
Whenever  all  the  objective  conditions  in  any  such  case  are  kept , 
approximately  exact,  any  variation  in  the  result  is  so  far  the 
measure  of  something  in  the  person  and  is  so  far  legitimate  datum 
for  psych9logy.  The  kind  or  amount  of  this  subjective  elemcDt ' 
in  scientific  or  in  unscientific  knowledge  is  something  which  ca 
not  be  known  in  advance.  It  can  not  be  known  in  advance  d 
investigation  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  subjective  element 
contributed  by  the  child  to  the  series  of  ideas  which  make  up  the 
life  of  one  school-day.  We  can  not  know  by  thinking  over  the 
matter  at  home.  We  must  investigate.  We  need  for  this  scien- 
tific labor  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  by  those  who  study  the  ' 
bodies  of  conscious  beings — from  comparative  anatomists  and 
from  comparative  embryologists,  from  histologists,  fom  physiolt^ 
ical  chemists  and  physiological  physicists,  all  that  tbey  have  or  can 
ever  discover.  We  need  a  vast  co-operative  study  of  all  things 
in  which  conscious  life  is  expressed,  especially  of  the  exact  fonn 
— ^most  especially  the  data  of  science  itself,  to  find  out  in  these 
the  subjective  elements. 

If  one  could  get,  for  example,  from  all  the  biological  labora- 
tories data  which  could  be  made  to  confess  how  much  of  what  | 
is  seen  through  the  microscope  is  in  the  microscopist's  eye,  or  if 
we  could  get  data  from  all  the  proof-readings  which  would  show 
how  much  of  what  is  seen  is  supplied  by  the  proof-reader's  ex- 
pectation, or  if  we  could  get  exhaustive  and  exact  data  from  all 
the  school-rooms  which  would  show  how  much  of  what  the  chil- 
dren see  and  hear  is  not  there,  but  in  the  child's  expectatitn,  if 
we  could  get  any  sort  of  exact  and  comprehensive  data  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  discriminate  accurately  the  subjective  de- 
ment, that  would  be  sociological  data  out  of  which  one  might 
hope  to  carry  the  investigation  of  the  personal  equation  a  gwxi 
deal  higher  than  it  has  been  carried  yet. 
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The  question  is,  how  shall  we  come  at  a  science  of  conscious 
liie  which  shall  direct  us  in  helping  conscious  beings  to  grow? 
I  have  intended  to  express  the  conviction  that  the  answer  to  that 
qoestion  is  a  task.  A  task  at  which  everybody  has  done  at  least 
a  litde,  at  which  some  men  have  done  a  great  deal ;  but  it  is  a 
task  not  finished,  a  task  lying  vaster  ahead  than  behind.  A  task 
where  progressive  out^work  will  come  by  the  consecration  upon 
all  the  phenomena  of  conscious  life  and  related  phenomena  of  all 
the  agencies  which  successors  in  science  have  hitherto  taught  us 
to  employ. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject  Prof.  S.  S.  Parr,  of  De 

Paow  University,  presented  a  paper  entitled  **The  Scientific 

Method  in  Metaphysics  Illustrated." 

In  this  he  gave  the  result  of  some  examinations  which  had 
been  made  by  himself  upon  the  children  in  the  lower  grades  of 
the  Qreencasde  schools.  These  examinations  have  already  been 
noticed  in  the  School  Journal.  They  were  made  with  reference 
to  ascertaining  the  children's  knowledge  of  number,  making  notes 
of  the  examination  of  each  child.  He  believed  that  much  of  our 
teaching  proceeds  without  proper  observation  of  the  children's 
minds  when  the  teaching  begins.  In  order  to  teach  a  subject 
intelligently,  we  must  not  only  have  a  general  knowledge  of  what 
acquaintance  the  children  have  with  things  with  which  this  sub- 
ject deals ;  we  need  to  know  this  in  regard  to  each  individual 
papil.  He  believed  that  all  our  educational  psychology  will  have 
to  be  re-written,  re-constructed  from  the  beginning  upon  an  ex- 
amination of  the  condition  of  the  children's  minds. 

Evening  Session. — This  was  devoted  to  the  Annual  Address 
by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.  The  subject  of 
the  address  was  the 

(/^  *' WINDOWS   OF  THE  SOUL." 

He  stated  in  the  beginning  of  his  address  that  man  by  him- 
self, living  apar^  from  his  fellow-man,  would  never  ascend  out  of 
savagery.  What  each  individual  acquires  would  perish  if  unused 
by  others.  Civilization  depends  upon  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
education  should  fit  individuals  for  this  interchange ;  each  must 
be  capable  of  bringing  himself  into  helpful  relation  towards  all. 
The  school  must  furnish  him  with  the  power  to  use  the  means  of 
getting  possession  of  the  wisdom  ot  the  world.  We  must  teach 
the  children  what  fields  of  knowledge  are  awaiting  them^in  con- 
versation with  the  wise  and  good  both  of  the  past  and  present, 
to  be  found  in  the  printed  page.  The  studies  that  give  them 
possession  of  the  art  of  intercommunication  are  of  the  greatest 
value.  The  school  therefore  places  as  first  on  this  list  reading 
tnd  writing,  and  this  fact  is  grounded  in  reason.     Reading  and 
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vcitiDg  make  possible  the  subse< 
Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geo 
placed  in  the  elementary  schools, 
five  windows  through  which  the  s 
beyond ;  these  cover  the  two  aspei 
the  ioorganjc,  and  through  them  al 

He  spoke  of  the  newspaper  as  : 
merly  each  person  adjusted  himse 
and  was  contented  with  the  petty 
be  lived.  Now  he  reads  the  gossi] 
his  fireside  or  breakfast  table.  Tl 
educator  of  the  nations,  and  throu 
pulse  of  nations  in  advance.  The  i 
people,  it  can  not  exist  in  an  illiter 

At  the  close  a  vote  ot  thanks  wa 

to  Dr.  Harris  for  his  excellent  add 

Frid, 

The  exercises  were  opened  with 
ol  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church 

Mr.  A.  H.  Kennedy,  Supt.  Roc! 
a  paper  on  the 

,       "  EDUCATIONAL   VALUE  01 

Manual  training  aims  to  teach  t 
form  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  1 
utility  in  after  life.  These  concept 
expression  in  various  materials,  si 
A  course  in  manual  training  must  1 
begin  with  the  early  development 
kindergarten  and  primary  grades  tc 
in  the  polytechnic  school.  (An  i 
first  to  the  eighth  grades  was  givei 
factor  in  our  present  system  of  ec 
prived  of  its  aid  in  all  that  pertain 
it  would  be  a  very  one-sided  syste 
all  his  conceptions  ot  form  simp! 
upon  definition.  The  hand  by  v 
perfect  the  conceptions  of  the  mit 
acquires  correct  conceptions  of  al 
the  aid  of  the  hand.  The  hand  b 
ceptions  more  accurate.  The  im; 
new  materials  are  laid  away  in  t 
future  use.  These  materials  becor 
love  and  appreciation  of  the  true  a 
in  art,  and  endow  the  individual  ^ 
ation  and  sell-activity  which  make 
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of  nature's  slave ;  which  brings  him  nearer  to  the  Creator  as  it 
enables  him  to  interpret  and  reproduce  the  great  thought  of  cre^ 
adon.  Manual  training  gives  a  culture  that  books  can  never 
impact ;  a  culture  that  embraces  the  real  as  well  as  the  ideal,  and 
contemplates  life  with  a  high  purpose  of  utility. 

li  the  study  oi  geometry  develops  the  faculty  of  reason,  much 
more  ought  manual  training,  for  it  is  geometry  materialized. 
Then  there  is  a  logic,  outside  of  geometry,  involved  in  the  nature 
of  the  materials  used  and  the  tools  employed.  Every  scratch  by 
an  awl,  every  stroke  by  a  chisel,  every  application  of  a  square, 
requires  the  constant  exercise  of  the  judgment.  Text-book  train- 
ing affords  no  such  means  of  illustration  and  verification,  no  such 
substantial  complements  to  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Manual  training  discovers  those  who  have  mechanical  and  artis* 
tic  talents,  gives  them  special  instruction  in  sympathy  with  their 
tastes,  and  directs  them  into  those  vocations  where  they  can  be 
of  most  use  to  mankind.  When  the  high-school  is  reached,  those 
who  have  mechanical  and  artistic  talent  of  a  high  order  will  man- 
ifest them  in  their  work,  and  should  continue  the  course  in  its 
more  specialized  form.  This  preparation  and  direction  of  suoh 
into  those  vocations  that  harmonize  with  their  tastes,  will  bring 
success  and  accelerate  progress.  Misdirected  genius  has  filled 
the  world  with  its  ruins;  government,  engineering,  literature, 
ait,  all  bear  witness  with  their  crumbling  towers  and  prostrate 
columns.  Manual  training  gives  to  society  a  cultivated  artistic 
judgment.  An  educated  demand  develops  an  educated  supply. 
A  thorough  training  of  the  mind  in  developing  correct  concep- 
tions of  form,  symmetry  and  beauty,  and  a  thorough  training  of 
the  hand  in  the  realization  of  the  symmetrical  and  beautiful  would 
develop  an  artistic  taste  and  judgment  in  all  departments  of  life. 
The  members  of  society  being  thus  trained  would  become  critical 
consumers  as  well  as  critical  producers.  They  would  not  toler- 
ate bad  design  or  workmanship,  but  would  demand  that  every- 
thing be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  utility  and  beauty. 

iEsthetic  culture  aims  to  train  the  soul  to  appreciate  the  good, 
the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in  art.  The  untutored 
workman  who  digs  a  statue  of  Athens  from  the  debris  of  the  Par- 
thenon stands  unmoved  by  any  sesthetic  emotion  at  the  sight  of 
the  treasure.  It  is  to  him  the  price  it  will  bring  it  the  archeo- 
bgical  market.  The  aesthetic  emotions  of  his  soul  have  never 
been  attuned  into  sympathy  with  any  harmonic  scale  of  beauty. 
He  is  moved  only  by  the  discordant,  the  grotesque,  the  ridicu- 
k>as.  But  when  the  practical  artist  first  beholds  this  aesthetic 
piece  of  Phidias  every  aesthetic  emotion  of  his  soul  is  aroused. 
His  practiced  eye,  his  sharpened  perceptions,  and  his  ideals  per- 
fected by  many  a  fruitless  attempt  with  the  clay  and  the  chisel, 
aO  conspire  to  aid  him  in  his  interpretation  and  appreciation  of 
tbe  thought  and  enaotions  expressed  in  this  marble  poem.    Like- 
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is  any  progress  at  all.  He  serves  mankind  the  best  who  serves 
nature  most,  and  he  can  serve  nature  most  whose  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  trained  into  harmony  with  her  laws.  Let  educa- 
tion take  this  line.  Let  the  child  be  taught  the  statutes  of  nature 
and  trained  to  obey  them.  Let  him  be  trained  to  wear  the  armor 
that  he  can  wield  the  best,  and  he  will  go  forth  to  battle  with  life 
more  than  king,  more  than  conqueror,  for  all  the  Titans  of  nature 
stand  ready-filled  with  potential  power  to  do  his  bidding.  By 
studying,  understanding,  and  obeying  nature,  the  very  gods  that 
the  ancients  worshiped  have  become  the  most  powerful  servants 
of  man.  Verily  he  serves  mankind  best  who  serves  nature  most, 
and  he  is  best  educated  who  is  trained  to  render  the  noblest 
service. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  James  H.  Smart,  President  of 
Purdue  University.  He  would  commend  the  paper  in  general 
temis  as  worthy  of  careful  study.  Yet  he  would  make  a  brief 
and  kindly  criticism.  There  seems  to  be  a  want  of  definiteness  as 
to  the  statement  of  the  purpose  of  industrial  education.  The 
thing  has  not  yet  been  defined.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  trade  and  a  technical  school?  We  are  beginning  to  agree 
on  plans;  some  of  us  at  least,  have  agreed  that  the  term  *'  trade 
school"  shall  apply  to  those  schools  that  send  young  men  into 
the  trades  and  give  them  special  preparation  for  those  trades ;  a 
school  in  which  we  form  special  classes,  taking  boys  and  giving 
them  special  instruction  in  a  few  things ;  that  is  what  is  called  a 
mde  school.  But  as  to  the  manual  training  school  we  are  not 
agreed.  Some  of  the  apostles  of  the  industrial  schools  claim  that 
we  should  train  the  hand  from  an  economical  stand-point ;  train 
boys  and  girls  that  they  may  be  able  to  find  their  vocation ;  give 
them  a  broader  sweep  so  that  they  can  have  a  wider  choice  of 
vocation,  and  give  them  thorough  academic  training.  Others 
daim  that  the  work  in  the  manual  training  schools,  such  as  are 
found  in  Chicago,  Toledo,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  shall  be  purely 
educational.  We  use  the  term  rather  in  a  restricted  sense.  It 
should  be  used  as  disciplinary,  and  through  it  to  obtain  a  general 
discipline  without  reference  to  its  economic  aspect.  I  think 
that  the  two  can  be  wrought  together,  and  that  we  can  have  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  training  given  together  with 
Uie  underlying  principles  of  all  trades.  The  ordinary  trade  school 
fits  the  boy  for  but  one  line  of  work  ;  the  manual  training  school 
ought  to  mean  a  school  in  which  the  boy  should  have  perhaps 
twice  as  much  educational  work  done  for  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  the  whole  body  trained  in  such  a  way  that  he  may  go 
and  use  his  tools  and  instruments  in  the  best  way. 

The  writers  on  manual  training  agree  that  there  is  a  highly 
economical  value  to  it.  There  is  a  tremendous  waste  in  the; 
present  system.  Boys  are  not  trained  in  anything  nowadays  so 
ar  as  vocation  is  concerned.     A  boy  places  himself  in  a  carpen- 
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ter  shop  to  learn  the  trade, 
ing  him.  He  has  to  do  atl 
because  the  proprietor  need; 
left  to  pick  up  the  business 
the  matter,  no  hope,  no  air 
succeed  in  any  line  of  work. 
boys  that  enter  the  shops  b( 
else,  and  the  result  is  that  i 
God  has  given  us  enough  to 
rich  ;  it  is  the  spoiling  of  Gc 
The  American  people  are  thi 
face  of  the  earth. 

Manual  training  has  not  o 
has  a  moral  side.  Bain  say: 
side  teaching  men  to  belie' 
printed  is  not  true.  The  h 
but  the  habit  ol  weighing,  b 
habit  of  simply  accepting,  is 
possible  to  teach  children  to 
to  think,  and  that  is  a  great 
ber  that  we  teach  children  to 
Vou  call  that  thinking,  and  : 
of  other  people — that  is  sei 
most  of  us  have  to  do,  bul 
thoughts  larger  than  themsel' 

If  I  ask  a  boy  to  make  a  d 
are  a  hundred  parts,  each  pa 
him  that  he  must  select  the 
the  adaptation  of  the  mater 
rately,  he  must  think  with  ih 
own  critic,  and  if  he  succce 
may  be  sure,  and  he  may  be 
ol  thinking  that  can  be  done 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Johnson,  S> 
mond  schools,  then  read  a  p; 

t^     ■  "  INDU 

Industrial  Art  is  "  art  appl 
art  used  by  manufacturing  pe 
to  combine  beauty  with  ulili 
day  life.  It  is  the  art  used  ii 
tecture  the  world  has  ever  k: 
simplest  cottage  house  or  lli 
unites  beauty  and  refinemen 
jects  for  use.  These  articlei 
the  designer,  then  a  model  < 
thought  of  the  artist  or  desij 
form  to  give  pleasure  and  co 
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Raskin  says  that  *^Art  is  the  appreciation  of  the  hand  and 
mind  of  man  together,  as  distinguished  from  manufacture,  which 
literally  and  primarily  means  something  made  by  the  hand. 
While  fine  art  is  that  in  which  the  hand,  the  mind,  and  the  heart 
of  man  act  together,  thus  expressing  emotion  or  feeling. "  We 
do  not  agree  with  Rusk  in  in  this  definition.  In  the  present  state 
of  civilization,  art,  manufacture,  and  even  fine  art  are  united, 
tor  the  most  common  manufactured  article  must  possess  beauty 
and  refinement,  or  it  will  not  find  a  market.  For  instance,  we 
do  not  purchase  ugly  chairs,  but  select  those  that  are  beautiful, 
those  that  are  easy  to  sit  in,  pleasing  in  proportion  and  graceful 
in  fonn.  Our  taste  leads  us  to  decide  this,  though  the  reason 
has  never  been  to  us  a  subject  of  study.  A  good  design,  in  a 
carpet,  table,  or  book-case,  may  be  appreciated  by  a  woman 
furnishing  a  house,  though  she  know  nothing  of  the  principles  of 
design.  But  could  these  beautiful  objects  have  been  constructed 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  lines  that  govern  design?  First,  that 
the  object  should  be  constructed  to  best  fill  the  use  for  which  it 
is  made ;  next,  to  please  the  eye  by  its  grace  and  beauty  ;  to  be 
entirely  satisfactory  as  we  look  upon  it  or  use  it. 

Do  we  realize  how  important  a  part  in  our  lives  the  industrial 
arts  fill  in  performing  as  if  by  magic  so  much  of  the  drudgery 
incident  to  the  present  state  of  civilization?  Did  they  not  min- 
ister to  our  wants  we  should  be  as  the  primitive  man  with  his 
coarse  surroundings  and  rude  implements  of  toiling  and  hunting. 
There  is  more  real  benefit  conferred  on  mankind  by  the  applica- 
tion of  art  on  the  articles  of  every-day  use  than  is  given  to  the 
world  by  painters  of  historical  pictures.  The  pictures  are  seen 
by  the  few,  while  the  artistic  articles  in  daily  use  tend  to  culti- 
vate the  millions,  and  give  refined  pleasure  by  placing  constantly 
before  their  eyes  objects  of  beauty  which  are  not  the  less  effect- 
ive because  unconsciously  felt  and  enjoyed.  The  history  of  na- 
tions is  revealed  in  their  industrial  arts.  Industrial  art  and  fine 
art  go  hand  in  hand.  In  the  cities  where  the  fine  arts  are  most 
appreciated,  there  the  industrial  arts  are  most  prosperous. 

After  the  great  Paris  Exposition  in  1862,  Massachusetts  began 
looking  about  to  ascertain  why  her  manufactures  were  inferior  to 
those  of  England,  France,  and  other  countries ;  why  the  best 
workmen  employed  rn  all  departments  in  our  country  were  for- 
eigners. She  found  that  her  own  people  knew  very  little  of  art, 
and  sent  commissioners  abroad  to  inquire  into  the  secret  of  the 
great  superiority  of  the  foreign  art  products  to  her  own.  The 
secret  was  that  in  those  countries  art  was  taught  in  the  public 
schools;  that  technical  schools  and  schools  of  art  were  main- 
tained. The  final  result  was,  that  a  corps  of  art  teachers  from 
the  South  Kensington  School  of  Art,  with  Prof.  Walter  Smith  as 
director,  was  secured  to  inaugurate  the  art  movement  in  Boston. 
In  1870  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a  law  that  every 
town  in  the  state  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  should  furnish  public 
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on  ID  industrial  drawing.  Thus  the 
from  there  has  crept  west  and  south. 
t  education  we  should  begin  xright, 
I  which  develop  observation  and  reaso 
r  of  school  life  to  study,  to  know,  to  i 
ng  to  draw  them.  It  is  useless  to  expi 
m  unless  the  mind  has  grasped  the  idt 
de  by  others  does  not  lead  to  a  knc 
fs'of  art. 

aper  then  gave  a  brief  view  of  the  art  o 
:  great  styles  of  art.  3  ancient;  th( 
nan.  3  medieval;  Byzantine,  Sarac 
•a ;  Renaissance,  the  Cinquescents,  ai 
These  were  illustrated  by  large  drawi 
eading  oi  the  paper. 
1  shout  recess  the  President  announce 
ee  on  Legislation :  Supt.  LaFoUette 
jg,  J.  N.  Study,  and  the  President  of 
iscussion  of  the  subject.  Industrial  Ar 
H.  Brown,  of  Indianapolis.  ^  He  said 
Id  emphasize  one  point  in  the  pape 
uld  begin  in  the  first  year,  and  the  first 
rst  said  in  the  paper,  the  first  thing  i: 
children  set  ideas  by  handling  the  for 
other  wayj,  and  expressing  their  id( 
or  drawings.  The  distinctive  lesso 
handling  things.  They  should  handl 
al  in  form,  such  as  the  sphere,  the  cu 
these  elementary  forms  should  be  banc 
ir  characteristics,  and  drawings  shouli 
hem.  The  sphere  is  represented  bj 
e  outline  of  the  only  view  you  can  tal 
;nted  by  a  square  because  it  has  sevc] 
:  are  square.  That,  as  I  understand, 
the  drawing  and  the  thing.  And  so 
ent  views  that  are  brought  out  by  dis 
3  of  the  cylinder  arc  drawn.  Industrj 
;in  at  the  first  entry  of  school  work, 
-ecede  writing.  I  want  to  emphasize  1 
e  taught  to  draw  before  they  begin 
esson  should  be  made  of  the  principl 
letters  that  constitute  our  script  writii 
ly  schools  very  generally,  and  I  thin 
t  wilt  show  that  it  is  the  proper  thin 
;ting  is  carried  along  with  the  drawii 
in  clay  up  to  the  fifth  year  of  the  sch 
make  all  these  elementary  forms  and  oi 
see  the  results  in  the  secretary's  office 
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-were  discouraged.     Can't  afford  it,  many  parents  said.    Some  i 
.  .||.,    ,  -even  denounced  the  plan  as  an  infamous  scheme  to  sell  books.  \ 

J?"  Notwithstanding  these  discouragements  we  have  done  somethiog*  | 

:     j  Between  ninety  and  one  hundred  books  have  been  purchased  bf  \ 

the  pupils.  Two  sets  belong  to  the  school.  One  set  is  iD  the  ; 
public  library.  So  that  while  but  about  one  hundred  books  hare  | 
been  bought,  nearly  two  hundred  pupils  are  members  and  are  I 
•doing  the  reading.  Of  these  two  hundred  about  thirty  have  never  | 
before  read  a  book  other  than  their  school  text- books.  This  wc  | 
think  a  good  point  gained.  We  make  much  use  oi  the  books  I 
belonging  to  the  school.  They  furnish  us  material  for  language  I 
lessons,  matter  for  supplementary  sight  reading,  beautiful  lessons 
ior  opening  exercises,  etc. 

Thei  U.  S.  History  class  uses  Washington  and  His  Country  and  i 
The  Autobiography  of  Franklin  for  reference,  and  much  light : 
do  they  throw  upon  the  text.     Pupils  are  permitted  at  various 
times  to  tell  to  the  school  what  they  have  read  in  their  Reading 
Circle  books.     This  they  like  to  do.     Many  interesting  and  val- 
uable facts  are  thus  given  to  all,  and  the  entire  school  in  somcj 
measure  is  benefited  by  the  reading  that  is  being  done.    The  ; 
work  that  has  beei^  done  has  been  helpful  to  the  teachers  and  ; 
beneficial  to  the  pupils.    Of  this  there  is  no  doubt.     It  has  been 
noticed  that  the  pupils  converse  about  their  reading  at  intermis-  i 
sions  and  at  other  times,  and  that  the  reading  of  these  books  has 
led  to  the  reading  of  other  books  on  kindred  topics.     The  great 
•obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  scheme  as  we  see  it  is  the  cost  of 
the  books.     However  small  the  cost  may  be,  some  parents  can 
not  furnish  that  small  amount,  and  many  will  not.    We  look  upon 
the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  as  the  best  thing  out,  and  we  believe  every  teacher 
ought  to  do  his  level  best  to  make  it  succeed  as  it  deserves  to 
succeed. 

Supt.  W.  F.  Hoffman,  of  Washington,  said :  A  very  large  ma- 
jority of  our  people  are  day-laborers  who  are  neither  much  inter- 
ested in  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  of  their  children, 
nor  could  many  of  them  afford  well  to  purchase  extra  books  even 
if  they  desired  to  do  so.  In  short,  there  is  no  taste  among  them 
■for  pure  literature ;  but  the  vicious  trash  from  grog-shops  and 
*cess-pools  many  devour  with  avidity.  Now  it  is  just  this  class 
of  children  that  a  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  needs  to  reach. 
The  well-to-do  citizens  usually  look  after  the  reading  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  often  act  upon  the  expression  of  what  are  called 
^ood  juvenile  books,  and  their  tables  are  usually  covered  with 
the  most  select.  To  meet  this  difficulty  something  more  than 
depending  upon  the  children  to  purchase  books  needed  to  be 
i  done.     Accordingly,  in  a  meeting  of  the  board,  it  was  agreed  to 

set  aside  a  part  of  the  public  school  library  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  reading  circle.     Three  sets  of  books  were  thus 

I'  secured  ;  while  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  pupils  from  various 
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eral  pupils  into  the  circle.     We  may  not  look  for  general  rtsMin 
I  for  a  year  or  two  yet  I  think.    We  now  have  in  this  county  about: 

;  three  hundred  members  of  the  circle,  and  at  least  three  timcs^ 

yes  four  times  as  many  readers.     It  is  a  good  thing,  and  needs 
only  to  be  patiently  wrought  out. 

Supt.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Jeffersonville,  said:  In  regard  totbe 
organization  of  Young  People's  Reading  Circles  in  our  schools, 
I  would  say,  we  went  about  it  with  some  doubts  and  fears  as  to 
the  result,  but  soon  found  that  the  teachers  were  interested  in  the  | 
matter.  They  presented  the  subject  to  their  pupils,  and  the  re- 1 
suit  was,  orders  for  books  came  from  every  teacher  above  the  | 
second  grade ;  one  teacher  of  the  second  grade  sending  for  quite  | 
a  number.  I  find  the  children  much  interested,  and  think  thatj 
next  year  the  number  can  be  largely  increased.  Orders  have 
been  sent  for  more  than  i6o  books.  I  consider  the  Y.  P.  R.  C' 
^  one  of  the  grandest  institutions  ever  organized  for  the  benefit  d 

the  children. 

Co.  Supt.  Wissler,  of  Wayne,  said:  I  think  the  Y.  P.  R.C 
is  a  noble  work,  though  yet  in  its  infancy  with  us. 

THE   PLAN. 

1.  The  books  should  be  placed  in  each  district  school  by  the 
township  trustee  as  part  of  the  district  library. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  stimulated  to  buy  books  of  their  own 
where  it  does  not  become  a  burden. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  entertainments  for  raising  libiary 
funds  be  held  where  convenient  to  do  so. 

4.  Meetings  of  patrons  are  called,  where  the  matter  rcccivo 
public  consideration  and  its  merits  set  forth. 

5.  All  graduates  from  our  district  schools  are  required  to 
read  one  of  the  books  and  write  a  composition  or  summary  of 
their  study  on  such  book. 

RESULTS 

1.  Four  townships  have  placed  five  dollars*  worth  in  each  of 
their  schools,  about  250  volumes. 

2.  Eight  trustees  have  promised  to  do  the  same  for  their 
schools  next  year. 

3.  Estimated  purchases  by  pupils  and  teachers,  250  vols. 

4.  There  will  be  about  100  graduates;  each  will  read  oncor 
more  books.  This  will  make  an  estimated  total  of  500  or  600 
books  for  our  county  this  year. 

Warren  county  reports  excellent  results.  The  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  at  the  Summer  Institute,  and  the  work  has 
been  pushed  in  the  strong  spirit  manifested  in  the  resolutions: 

Resolved^  That  there  shall  be  as  many  Young  People's  Read/ng 
Circles  in  Warren  county  as  there  are  schools ;  and  the  teacher 
in  each  school  shall  be  the  leader. 
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Believing  uniformity  to  be  a  leading  element  of  success,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  county  to  do  special 
irork  on  Friday  afternoon  of  each  week. 

Pupils  shall  be  allowed  to  read  books  belonging  to  their  indi- 
vidual grades,  in  school  hours  at  such  a  time  as  the  teacher 
may  determine. 

The  county  superintendent  shall  appoint  a  teacher  in  each 
township  to  act  as  leader  of  said  township. 

The  trustees  were  asked  to  place  a  set  of  the  books  in  each 
school,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  complied  with  the  re- 
quest. Similar  reports  come  from  a  large  number  of  counties 
and  cities.  Supt.  Moon,  of  St.  Joseph  county,  rep)orts  from  1500 
to  2000  readers. 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  from  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  in 
which  he  tendered  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Reading 
Circle  Board.  In  accepting  this  resignation  the  Association  ex- 
pressed its  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  Boone's  services,  and  its 
regrets  that  he  should  decline  to  serve  longer. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted  unanimously : 

Far  President — J.  A.  Zeller,  La  Fayette. 

Vice-Presidents — R.  J.  Aley,  W.  P.  Shannon,  Thomas  Newlin, 
T.  N.  James,  H.  A.  Dillon,  Mrs.  Jennie  H.  Goodwin. 

Executive  Committee — ^J.  W.  Layne,  Evansville,  Ch'n ;  E.  E. 
Olcott,  Utica ;  J.  H.  Henry,  Martinsville ;  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Indi- 
anapolis; W.  H.  Caulkins,  La  Fayette;  R.  I.  Hamilton,  Hunt- 
ington ;  Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Bloomington. 

Ftr,  Secretary  and  Treas. — D.  E.  Hunter,  Connersville. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  ap[)oint  a  Rail- 

,  road  Secretary. 

treasurer's  report. 

,   D.  E.  Hunter,  Treasurer,  in  ac't  with  I.  S.  T.  Assoc'n,     Dr. 
Jan.  I,  18S8.     To  cash  on  hand f  108  12 
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W.  S.  Blatchley,  of  Terre  Haute,  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
''Scientific  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools."  There  took  part 
in  the  discussion  ol  the  paper  Messrs.  Carr  of  Muncie,  Thomp- 
son of  Purdue,  Henry  of  Peru,  Jones  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mc* 
Qure  of  Brookville. 

O.  H.  Carson,  of  Kendallville,  read  a  good  paper  on  ''  Litera- 
ture in  the  High  School."     This  was  discussed  by  S.  B.  Mc 
Cracken  of  Delphi,  and  E.  A.  Bryan  of  Vincennes. 

G.  F.  Kenaston  of  Noblesville,  and  W.  E.  Henry  of  Peru,  gave- 
papers  on  ''  Literary  Exercises  in  the  High  School."  An  earnest 
discussion  was  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  I^wis,  Carlson,  Hunter,. 
Sanders,  and  Mace. 

T.  G.  Alford,  of  Indianapolis,  gave  a  short  address  on  the 
question  of  ''  Learning  Lessons  at  Home  and  coming  to  Teacher 
for  Recitation." 

In  the  afternoon  Pres.  D.  S.  Jordan  discussed  the  '^  Defects. 
of  High  School  Work." 

Snpt.  Jones  gave  some  principles  underlying  '*  Discipline  in 
the  High  School." 

Mrs.  Ix)is  G.  Hufford  read  an  excellent  paper  on  *'  Composi- 
tions in  the  High  School,"  which  was  discussed  by  Miss  Lillie 
].  Martin,  Messrs.  Ogg,  Kelso,  Sanders,  and  Mott. 

State  Supt.  La  Follette  made  a  plea  for  the  Organization  and 
Unification  of  the  High  Schools. 

Supt.  Ogg  moved  that  the'  legislature  confer  up)on  the  State 
Board  the  power  to  reasonably  control  the  high-schools. 

Professor  Campbell  gave  a  thoughtful  paper  on  ^*  Intellectual 
Muscle  vs.  Special  Acquisition." 

Professor  Coulter  followed  with  a  talk  on  *'  Reasoning  froia 
Observed  Facts." 

Professor  Swain  read  a  short  paper  on  the  ^'  Relation  of  Math^ 
emaiics  to  High  School  Work." 

Professor  Mace  pleaded  for  the  **  Study  of  Causes  in  Higlv 
School  History. ' ' 

President  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  gave  a  strong  address  oa 
ibc  question  of  **  Religion  in  the  Training  of  the  Young."  This 
was  followed  by  Rev.  O.  C.  McCuUoch,  on  **  Natural  Law  in  ita 
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Relation  to  Religion,"  and  a  talk  by  Prof.  Parr  on  the  ''  Funda- 
mental Principles  in  High  School  Work." 
it  A  resolution  was  carried  asking  for  a  Department  in  the  School 

I  Journal  for  the  High  School  Section,  and  that  the  Executive 

;|  Committee  make  a  program  looking  to  the  unification  of  the  high 

• '  school  work  in  the  state. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  Mrs.  Bessie 
G.  Cox,  Kokomo;  Secretary,  O.  H.  Carson,  Kendallville;  Ex, 
Committee,  R.  A.  Ogg  of  Greencastle,  J.  A.  Zeller  of  Lafayette, 

O.  H.  Kelso  of  Richmond. 

G.  F.  Kenaston,  S^cy,  Noblesville. 

S.  E.  Harwood,  /V^j.,  Attica. 

THE   COUNTRY   SCHOOL   AND   VILLAGE   SECTION 

met  at  11:20,  Dec.  27,  1888,  Mr.  Barnes  in  the  chair.  Exec- 
utive Committee  appointed  as  follows :  Supt.  J.  H.  Henry,  ol 
Morgan  Co.,  ch'm'n,  Martinsville;  Homer  W.  Porter,  of  Porter 
Co.,  Valparaiso;  Mary  Marks,  of  Howard  Co.,  Kokomo;  Miss 
M.  P.  Hill,  of  Jay  Co.,  Hartford  City ;  Supt.  Snyder,  of  Davicsi 
Co.,  Washington. 

W.  H.  Chillson,  of  Clay  City,  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Country  and  Village  School  Section.  Vice-Presidents :  J.  Z.  A, 
McCaughan,  of  Amboy ;  Miss  Rose  B.  Campbell,  Romney ;  S.  A. 
Harris,  Greencastle.  Secretaries:  Rose  A.  Russell,  of  Muncie; 
Emma  B.  Shealey,  of  Delphi. 

THE  COLLEGE   ASSOCIATION 

held  a  large  and  interesting  meeting  in  the  parlors  of  the  New- 
Denison  Hotel,  with  J.  H.  Smart  as  presiding  officer.  Its  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year  are  as  follows :  President,  J.  J.  Mills, 
Earlham  College ;  Secretary,  Stanley  Coulter,  Purdue  University; 
Treasurer,  Clarence  A.  Waldo,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 
These  officers  constitute  the  Executive  Committee. 


A  Georgia  editor  concentrates  a  few  ideas  thus:     ^* Gold  is 
found  in  36  counties  in  this  state,  silver  in  three,  diamonds  in  26, 
d  whisky  in  all  of  them,  and  the  last  gets  away  with  the  rest" 
Boston  Traveler, 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(Tbk  DcpwtaiMit  is  coadacted  b7  S.  S.  PAxm,  D«an  De  Paaw  Noraul  SchooL  ) 

WILL  IT  WORKt 

f^B^  HE  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Association  in  compli- 
W)  ance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Association  a  year  ago,  set 
apart  one  session  for  the  reading  of  a  ** competitive  paper." 
They  selected  the  subfect,  ''The  School  in  its  Relation  to  the 
Community."  Circulars  were  printed  and  sent  thrcfughout  the 
state  inviting  persons  to  enter  the  contest.  (This  circular  was 
printed  in  full  in  the  October  Jobmal,  page  625.) 

The  committee  received  two  papers  on  the  topic  assigned. 
Neither  one  of  these  papers  could  have  been  called  a  ''  scientific 
study  of  the  facts,"  if  both  are  to  be  judged  by  the  one  read. 
It  is  fair  to  the  reader  of  the  paper,  to  say  that  the  reading  of  it 
was  well  received  by  the  untechnical  body  of  the  Assoc  ation. 
The  writer  aimed  at  spiciness,  and  at  touching  up  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  current  society.  The  contention  here  set  forth  is  that, 
while  the  paper  selected  by  the  honorable  judges  may  have  been 
witty  and  wise,  shaip,  caustic,  s  nd  critical,  and  many  other 
things,  it  was  in  no  sense  a  study  of  '*  The  School  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Community." 

A  study  of  this  question  involves  an  examination,  first,  of  the 
actual  school  in  its  practical  effects  on  the  community,  as  meas- 
ured by  modification  of  local  industries,  government,  roads,  the 
poor,  etc. ;  second,  of  the  possible  progress  of  the  school  toward 
a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  in  these  several  relations.  There 
was  not  even  the  remotest  attempt  at  a  ''study"  of  either  of 
these  things. 

But  the  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  criticise  either  the  writer 
of  the  paper  or  the  judges.  Whatever  of  criticism  seems  to  appear 
is  entirely  incidental,  and  is  meant  to  make  clear  another  thought 
of  an  entirely  different  nature,  viz. ,  that  the  conception  on  which 
this  effort  rested  is  wholly  impracticable  and  impossible. 

"The  best  thought  of  the  best  men  of  the  state  "  can  not  be 
had  for  a  banter  to  enter  a  competitive  race.     The  best  thought 
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of  the  best  thinkers  is  never  had  under  any  : 
There  is  not  a  single  scientific,  literary,  or  phil 
tion  on  the  globe  in  which  "  the  best  thought  o 
enters  the  lists  against  itself  and  strives  for  su; 
men  and  women  of  this  class  enter  the  lists  it  i 
of  maintaining  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  trut 
some  cause  they  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  g( 
Occasionally  persons  of  large  ability,  during  thi 
of  their  development,  write  prize  essays  or  cont 
some  fixed  topic,  of  which  the  merit  is  to  be 
jury  of  experts.  But  these  are  exceptional  cas 
even  when  taken  to  hold  with  regard  to  the  f( 
expert  experience,  be  regarded  as  fixing  the  > 
Webster  niay  have  written  prize  orations  when  t 
boys,  but  we  may  be  perfectly  sure  they  delivei 
tions,  when  they  had  mounted  the  platform  as  i 
It  is  possible  that  Emerson  and  Channing  be 
essayists  when  they  were  spoiling  paper  in  prai 
ture  skill,  but  how  quick  either  of  th-m  would 
pen  and  closed  his  inkstand,  if  the  remotest  su 
petition  had  been  raised  in  their  after  years, 
know,  Dr.  Harris  or  Prof.  Stanley  Halt  may  hav 
cation  in  a  literary  go-as-you-please  in  their  bo 
requires  a  long  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  ci 
these  gentlemen  as  taking  part  in  a  competitive 
It  may  be  said  that  Webslers  and  Everetts,  Emt 
nings,  Harrises  and  Halls  are  scarce  among  i 
covered  by  this  circular.  We  need  not  debate 
It  does  not  in  any  way  affect  the  fact  that  the 
who  have  the  necessary  experience  and  the  i 
using  facts,  assumed  for  such  work,  do  not  an; 
any  circumstances,  as  a  class,  enter  into  comj: 
arrive  at  the  truth.  The  principle  assumed  as 
tatioi  to  do  such  work  has  no  foundation  in  fa 
a  practical  impossibility. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 


t  is  eoMdocUd  by  Howasd  Savdisom, 
State  Nonuii  School.] 


riolMifli  or  Mfllbo4*  to  tho 


GEOGRAPHY  WORK  FOR  THE  SECOND   YEAR, 


/^HK  second  step  in  the  geography  work  is  that  in  which  the 
W)  child  is  to  have  brought  to  his  attention,  the  earth  as  com- 
posed of  warm  and  cold  belts,  land  and  water,  desert  and  moun- 
taio,  etc.,  indirectly  through  the  study  of  the  life  of  these  regions 
—plant,  animal,  and  human.  The  ground  of  the  second  step  is 
the  principle  that  the  mind  should  deal  first  with  material  for 
analysis,  and  also  the  central  principle  of  the  subject,  viz. :  that 
geography  deals  with  those  phases  of  the  earth  that  bear  upon 
man  in  his  institutions.  (That  is,  the  institutions  of  state,  church, 
family,  business,  and  school.)  The  subordinate  steps  of  this 
second  step  are  four. 

l\i^  first  is  to  lead  the  child  to  form  the  conception  of  institu- 
tional hfe  in  general^  in  some  typical  region  of  the  earth,  that  is, 
it  is  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  animal  life  and  plant  life,  and  the 
life  of  a  given  community  or  neighborhood  in  its  general  aspects^ 
in  some  typical  region  of  the  earth,  as  for  example,  in  the  Frigid 
or  Temperate  or  Tropical  Zone ;  or  in  some  land  or  water  region, 
as  life  upon  the  bays  and  rivers  in  China,  or  in  the  deserts  or 
mountains  or  plains,  etc. 

The  second  step  is  one  in  which  he  is  led  to  analyze  this  gen- 
eral view  of  the  institutional  life  into  its  elements ;  that  is,  he  is 
led  to  decide  which  of  all  the  various  facts  or  elements  that  he 
bas  studied  belong  to  the  social  life,  which  to  the  religious  life, 
to  the  governmental  life,  to  the  business  life,  etc.  For  example, 
if  he  bas  learned  concerning  the  people  in  one  of  these  typical 
regions,  that  their  houses  are  without  floors,  and  that  their  fires 
are  built  in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  that  the  smoke  rising 
passes  out  at  an  opening  in  the  roof,  he  is  led  to  class  this  as  an 
element  of  their  social  life.  If  he  has  learned  that  in  each  house 
there  is  a  small  concave  vessel  into  which  each  evening  a  certain 
preparation  is  placed,  and  then  that  this  preparation  is  burned 
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IS  the  central  idea  of  the  step,  that  idea  coDceraing  geography, 
rhich  is  held  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  who  asserts  that  the  main 
aDction  of  geography  is  to  impress  the  child  with  the  idea  of 
he  earth  as  a  physical  basis  for  that  exchange,  for  traffic.  It  is, 
le  says,  to  impress  the  child  with  the  idea  that  all  communities 
tre  interdependent  That  the  farmer  in  Illinois  is  affected  just 
a  leally  though  not  as  vitally^  as  the  farmer  of  Russia,  by  the 
failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Russia.  That  failure,  although  not 
i)earing  so  directly  upon  the  farmer  of  Illinois,  yet  does  influence 
liim  in  that  it  brings  a  slight  advance  to  the  price  that  he  is  able 
to  obtain  for  his  wheat,  and  consequently  a  slight  advance  in 
the  amount  of  those  things  that  he  purchases  from  abroad,  as 
tea,  coffee,  or  building  or  clothing  material,  and  thereby  affects, 
on  account  of  the  additional  trade  that  came  to  him  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  in  Russia,  not  only  the  farmer  of 
Illinois,  but  all  communities  with  which  he  deals. 

This  thought  of  exchange  is  ground  for  the  order  of  this  step, 
in  that  it  is  to  be  here  first  firmly  fixed  as  a  basis  for  its  reap- 
pearance in  all  future  steps  of  the  work. 

This  thought  of  the  earth  as  the  basis  of  exchange  is  also  the 
ground  for  the  extensive  use,  in  this  step,  of  such  books  as  The 
Seven  Little  Sisters,  and  Each  and  All,  and  kindred  books 
based  on  the  idea  that  each  person  of  a  given  region,  labors 
not  only  for  himself,  but  for  **each  and  all"  of  the  ethers  of  the 
world ;  and  that  they  in  turn  labor  not  only  for  themselves  but 
also  for  him. 

The  other  thought  that  is  ground  for  the  order  of  this  second 
itep,  is  that  psychical  fact  known  as  the  transference  of  interest. 
A  study  of  mental  acts  shows  that  interest  which  intrinsically 
belongs  to  a  given  object,  is  transferred  by  the  mind  from  that 
object,  to  all  those  objects  that  are  related  to  it,  although  in  their 
nature  they  may  not  be  invested  with  the  element  of  interest 

If,  for  illustration,  a  child  upon  a  certain  corner  of  the  street 
receives  a  present  which  gives  him  pleasure,  that  pleasure  is  from 
that  time  transferred  from  the  present  itself,  which  was  the  source 
of  that  pleasure,  to  the  comer  of  the  street  and  all  its  surround- 
ings, although  they  in  themselves,  before  the  mind  had  made 
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[  of  time  to  keep  posted  in  regard  to  current 
.han  most  teachers  can  spare  from  their  other 
;  pupils  become  interested  in  this  matter  and 
>ring  in  what  they  have  read,  each  gets  the 
that  all  have  done  and  time  is  saved. 

papers  published  that  aid  in  this  work.  We 
;r  than  The  Week's  Current,  published  by 
o.  This  is,  as  its  name  indicates,  a  weekly 
id  to  current  events.    It  costs  6nly  one  dollar 

many  times  that  to  the  busy  teacher, 
le  interested  in  what  is  going  on  in  the  world 
:d  to  certain  events,  become  more  intelligent 
;rammar,  and  arithmetic  work.  When  study- 
ould  see  more  than  a  little  speck  on  the  map. 
dstone  Germany  would  bring  to  mind  Bis- 
1  in  turn  might  bring  up  thoughts  worthy  of 

to  this  because  the  mind  for  a  time  would  be 
True,  but  thtp/acet  studied  would  become 
ould  get  beyond  the  map  and  map  questions, 
o  write  sentences  in  grammar  work,  to  illus- 
les  in  that  study,  instead  of  writing  such  sen- 
[  Mary  go  to  school,"  and  ■•  The  mule  kicked 
log  is  sick,"  they  might  write  sente  ces  that 
ing,  and  be  worth  remembering  or  thinking 


TIf£    TABLES. 

at  the  so-called  tables  without  having  in  their 
what  they  mean.  "Two  pints  make  one 
ne  gallon,  31^  gal.  one  barrel, 7  may  mean 
'  not.  If  the  measures  have  been  seen  and 
I  with  other  vessels,  then  the  pupil  will  form 
gallon,  etc.  In  order  to  test  a  class,  give 
Hows:  I.  How  many  gallons  will  an  ordi- 
et  hold?     3.    How  many  pecks  will  it  hold? 
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3.   How  many  pounds  of  ^alt  will  a  comroon  crayon  box  hold? 
'  4.    How  many  bushels  of  apples  will  a  flour-barrel  hold? 
P  If  they  gufss  about  right,  we  may  know  that  they  have  a  good 

i  I     I  idea  of  what  they  are  saying  when  they  say  the  tables:  bat  if  t 

i:|     I  pupil  says  that  a  bucket  will  hold  100,000  gallons  (as  one  did 

^  i  say),  we  may  be  assured  that  such  a  pupil  is  not  forming  the 

concepts  we  desire.  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  teaduDg. 
If  a  pupil  says  the  bucket  holds  10  gallons  and  immediately  says 
that  it  holds  about  a  peck,  we  are  not  satisfied,  even  though  he 
can  repeat  the  table  and  perform  reduction  descending  and  as- 
cending. 


In  some  schools,  the  fractions  ^,  ^,  ^,  are  taught  to  pupils 
in  the  third  reader.  This  example  was  submitted  to  them :  is 
girls  are  reading  and  3  are  writing ;  what  part  of  all  the  girls  is 
writing?  The  teachers  protested.  She  said  they  had  oot 
taught  fifths.  If  halves,  thirds,  fourths  have  been  correctly 
taught,  the  pupils  would  have  gained  the  power  to  infer  that  if 
anything  is  separated  xvxofive  equal  parts,  one  of  them  is  a  fifth. 
We  have  too  much  sample  work  in  our  schools. 

Try  an  upper  grade  class  on  an  example  worded  just  a  little 
different  from  the  examples  they  have  solved.  Example :  Sent 
my  agent  ^412  to  invest  after  deducting  his  commission  of  3%; 
what  was  his  commission?  Many  pupils  in  the  class  will  find  the 
sum  invested  and  give  it  as  the  answer,  especially  if  they  have 
been  '*  drilled  "  on  the  kind  in  which  the  amount  invested  is  re- 
quired, and  have  not  been  drilled  on  this  kind.  Pupils  do  \.(^ 
many  examples  and  are  marked  on  too  many  answers.  They 
form  the  habit  of  working  for  the  answer  without  thinking  out  a 
rational  way  to  get  it.  Fewer  problems  and  more  practice  in 
seeing  the  relations  that  exist  in  them  is  what  is  needed. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Some  teachers  think  that  one  pronunciation  of  a  word  for  the 
spelling-class  is  enough,  and  that  more  encourages  inatteniive- 
ness.     Let  such  try  to  spell  one  lesson  while  some  one  pronono- 
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ces  each  word*  just  once,  A  foot  will  move,  a  window  ratOe,  or 
some  other  little  Doise  will  occur  just  as  the  word  is  pronounced 
and  you  will  lose  all  or  a  part  of  it.  There  always  comes  a  mo- 
ment of  stillness  after  the  word  is  first  pr.  nounced.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  teacher  should  take  advantage  of  the  moment  and  re- 
peat the  word. 

Teach  children  to  behave.  It  is  as  important  to  the  state  that 
men  and  women  should  be  good  as  that  they  should  be  great. — 
Rev.  C.  H.  Parkhurst, 

It  is  good  to  educate  for  the  state,  but  it  is  better  to  educate 
for  the  individual. — Ed. 

The  one  serviceable,  safe,  certain,  remunerative,  attainable 
quality  in  every  study  and  every  pursuit  is  the  quality  of  atten- 
tion. My  own  invention  or  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  I  can 
most  truthfully  assure  you,  would  never  have  served  me  as  it  has 
bat  for  the  habit  of  common  place,  humble,  patient,  daily  toiling^ 
drudging  attention. — Dickens, 

This  is  worth  the  consideration  of  every  pupil. — Ed. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


Quinine. — Everybody  knows  that  quinine  is  a  preparation  from 
the  cinchona  tree,  but  perhaps  not  all  are  aware  that  S.  America 
is  its  home,  and  that  it  has  been  successfully  transplanted  and 
cnltivated  in  India.  The  most  successful  plantations  are  on  the 
Nelghessey  Hills.  The  first  were  put  out  there  in  i860.  There 
are  now  several  million  trees  under  culture.  The  bark  is  stripped 
from  the  tree  longitudinally  in  strips  of  from  two  to  two  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.  Between  each  two  strips  a  portion  of  bark  of 
the  same  width  is  left.  This  prevents  the  tree  from  dying.  After 
the  strips  are  taken  away  the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  wrapped  in  moist 
moss,  which  enables  the  new  bark  to  form  more  rapidly.  In  about 
lomonthsthenew  bark  is  sufficiently  grown  to  be  taken  away. 

Questions.  —  Congress  is  now  in  session.     Ask  the  school 

some  questions  about  it  What  is  Congress?  Where  does  it  meet? 

When?    Can  any  business  be  done  without  a  quorum?     Is  any 

ever  done?     Why?     How  many  members  in  Congress?     How 
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many  from  our  state?  Is  the  President  of  thi 
of  Congress?  Has  the  Vice-President  of  the 
do  with  Congress?  How  much  salary  does  a 
Do  you  think  this  a  large  salary?  How  much 
costs  him  to  live?  Are  all  congressmen  electc 
Arc  all  elected  for  the  same  length  of  time? 

The  Mackenzie. — Every  geography  pupil 
Mackenzie  River  is  on  the  map,  but  does  he  h 
and  its  basin  in  his  mind?  There  are  about  S< 
in  the  basin,  and  about  6000  miles  of  continue 
navigation.  In  its  basin  a  region  of  more  th; 
miles  are  adapted  for  raising  potatoes,  one- half : 
and  a  third  more  for  pasture.  Besides  this  it 
posed  10  be  very  rich  in  mineral  deposits  of  a 
leum  area  of  vast  extent  has  also  been  found. 

The  largest  standing  army  of  the  world  is  in 
Italy  has  750,700;  France,  510,300;  Germanj 
300,000;  Austria,  175,000;  United  States,  33 

Apparent  Population  on  basis  of  votes  cas 
tial  election : 

p.p.i, 

New  York i,ao 

Philadelphia 84 

Brooklyn 561 

Chicago 50, 

Baltimore 38 

Boston 361 

St.  Louis 35. 

Cincinnati '.   .     25 

San  Francisco 23 

Cleveland 16. 

Buffalo IS 

The  plans  and  estimates  lor  the  Congo  raiirt 
hands  of  the  king  of  the  Belgians,  and  it  is  u 
favors  their  adoption  and  the  immediate  com 
work  of  construction.  This  road  is  intended  1 
navigable  portions  of  the  great  river.     For  a 
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aiDce  from  its  mouth  the  Congo  is  deep  and  smooth,  a  fit  road- 
ray  for  the  navies  of  the  world.  Its  upper  portion  is  also  navi- 
gable. But  between  these  two  parts,  for  150  miles  or  more,  the 
itream  makes  its  descent  from  the  central  African  plateau  to  the 
plains  of  the  coast.  That  descent  is  made  through  a  succession 
of  cascades  and  rapids  utterly  impassable  to  steamboats.  The 
railroad,  spanning  this  break  in  the  riyer  travel,  will  furnish  a 
steam  line  of  entrance  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  It  will, 
of  course,  gready  facilitate  further  exploration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce.  Let  us  hope  also  that  it  will  be  a  potent 
factor  for  the  suppression  of  cannibalism  and  slave  trading,  with 
which  that  region  is  at  present  much  afflicted. — Ex, 

Hampton  College,  Va. ,  under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  S.  C. 
Armstrong,  educates  the  Indian  and  the  negro  in  common.    The 
students  are  of  both  sexes,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell  whether, 
in  the  race,  man  or  woman  is  in  the  lead,  negro  or  Indian.    The 
institution  was  founded  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  sent  out, 
in  all,  about  600  graduates  to  date.     Each  of  these  graduates 
is  trained  to  self-support  by  labor;  and  thus  they  are  far  better 
equipped  for  the  real  work  of  life  than  the  ordinary  college  grad- 
uate.    Of  these  graduates,  a  large  part  have  been  negroes,  but 
more  than  200  Indian  graduates  have  returned  to  their  tribes. 
Of  thosejwho  have  returned,  most  all  have  done  well,  and  not  to 
exceed  a  half-dozen  have  returned  to  the  blanket  and  the  normal 
Indian  life.    The  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  is  a 
most  noble  one,  and  the  scheme  should  be  greatly  enlarged. 
Education  will  show  that,  under  equal  advantages,  blood  counts 
for  little  in  one  case  over  that  of  another. — Ex. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

ICondttCted  by  W.  H.  Caolkins,  Supt.  Tippccaaoc  Couaty.] 
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A  FEW  HAND-PAINTINGS, 


£  have  in  this  issue  to  present  a  few  sketches  from  the 
leaves  of  our  note-book.     They  are  typical  cases,  and 
will  serve  as  mirrors  ;foi  other  teachers.     The  first  is  a  country- 
ichool  in  the  edge  of  the| woods.     The  November  day  is  cold  and 
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the  school- ho  use 
disposed  of,  and 
while  the  teache 
boys  wander  thi 
squirrels.  Not 
fire  around  an  o 
What  fun!  Th« 
sparks  fly  in  eve 
bell  rings  and  il 
its  fun.  It  craw 
devouring  brush 
it  reaches  a  rail : 
several  panels  ol 
and  much  severe 
blame  ? 

Number  two  i 
piling  young  dis 
Lunch  is  bolted 
hour  is  given  to 
the  children  cnj( 
ous  time !  The) 
hausting  their  in 
conceives  an  ide 
outhouse.  The 
affairs  until  then 
deserves  a  super: 

The  third  is 
This  teacher  was 
bis  dinner  at  not 
willing  to  walk  a 
ing  victuals  and 
the  boys  have  cli 
from  a  neighbori 
is  built  to  the  set 
all  get  over  safe 
heroes  astraddle 
himself,  but  succ 
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tarn,  and  he  lies  below  with  a  broken  arm.  His  teacher  became 
as  fashionable  with  regard  to  his  meals,  after  that,  as  the  rest 
of  us. 

We  skip  several  leaves  showing  schools  with  boys  perched 
along  the  fence,  yelling  and  hooting  at  passers-by,  insulting  them, 
clodding  them,  *' guying"  them,  snow-balling  them,  until  the 
school  is  a  gauntlet  which  the  timid  fear,  the  brave  shrink  from, 
and  the  irascible  swear  at.  VVe  have  a  few  others  in  which  lap- 
jacket  and  polo  have  developed  into  good  healthy  melees^  and 
^^  Donnybrook  Fair  "  with  plenty  of  shillalahs  is  executed  in  fine 
style.  We  have  a  few  others  which  would  make  the  angels  weep, 
for  in  these  the  noon  hour  is  made  a  purgatory  for  the  little  ones 
by  some  brutes  of  bullies.  There  are  others  in  which  the  school- 
room has  become  a  first-class  gymnasium,  where  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  tag,  crayon- throwing,  and  other  such  quiet  games 
are  indulged  in.  We  close  with  one  in  which  several  boys  are 
roasting  stolen  eggs  back  of  the  school-house. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  these  hasty  sketches  is  one 
which  isn't  there, — the  presence  of  the  teacher.  We  are  glad 
to  note  that  many  trustees  make  it  a  part  of  the  contract  that  the 
teacher  shall  spend  the  noon  hour  at  the  school.  It  would  be  a 
stiH  better  step  if  this  read  '^  spend  the  noon  hour  with  the  chil- 
dren." The  teacher's  presence  is  sufficient  to  inhibit  nearly  all 
disturbance;  check  all  quarrels,  bad  manners,  and  tormenting 
of  the  smaller  pupils ;  prevent  nearly  all  accidents,  and  to  en- 
courage good  manners.  He  need  not  take  part  in  the  games 
unless  he  chooses  to, — in  fact,  it  is  better  not  to  play  with  the 
children  tf//the  time,  but  only  occasionally, — yet  it  is  part  of  his 
duties  to  be  with  them  and  supervise  everything  that  goes  on. 

In  connection  with  the  preceding  is  the  management  of  the 
lunch  at  noon.  It  is  better  to  have  the  lunches  all  eaten  together 
inside  the  school-room.  Let  one  from  each  family  get  the  bas- 
ket, and  then  require  orderly  and  quiet  eating.  Loud  or  bois- 
terous conversation,  throwing  of  crusts,  bones,  apples,  etc,  should 
be  prohibited.  All  should  remain  seated  until  every  one  has  fin- 
ished. The  teacher's  rising  should  be  a  signal  for  a  quiet  dis* 
mission,  each  one  removing  all  crumbs  and  fragments  of  his  lunch. 
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This  plan  has  been  successfully  tried.  It  not  only  creates^ order 
but  trains  the  pupil  to  subordinate  his  individual  eating  to  the 
usages  of  good  society.  As  to  whether  pupils  should  be  permit- 
ted to  leave  the  school  premises  at  the  noon  hour,  the  size  and 
locality  of  the  grounds,  together  with  the  teacher's  good  sense, 
must  determine.  But  in  any  case,  they  should  never  be  left  long 
without  the  presence  of  the  teacher. 


TO  WNSHIP  INSTITUTES. 


After  a  little  hesitation  we  have  concluded  to  serve  up  these 
old  chestnuts  again  just  because  they  are  chestnuts.    A  chestnut 
of  an  institute  indicates  chestnuts  of  teachers:  those  who  have 
i  outgrown  their  usefulness,  and  with  a  mehtal  interior  similar  to 

I  to  a  defunct  chestnut  are  planting  fertile  fields  with  seed  that  will 

never  grow,  for  it  is  dead.  The  state  very  wisely  introduced  and 
compelled  the  adoption  of  this  monthly  meeting  for  teachers  at  a 
time  when  normal  training,  or,  rather,  training  of  any  kind,  was 
a  rare  bird.  Now  that  we  have  outgrown  this  special  need  for 
them,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  same  old  beaten  track  like 
a  mule  in  a  cane-press,  grinding  out  the  same  results  year  after 
year ;  but  we  should  start  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery  hi  adjacent 
fields,  and  see  if  we  can  not  move  onward  in  place  of  around. 
The  old  story  of  how  to  teach  the  alphabet,  long  division,  capes 
of  Australia,  rules  in  grammar,  oral  vs.  written  spelling,  how  to 
prevent  whispering,  corporal  punishment,  and  other  warmed-over 
remains  of  the  carcass  of  a  once  very  delicious  and  nutritious 
Christmas  turkey  of  educators,  should  be  relegated  to  the  normal 
schools,  and  the  teacher's  own  private  reading. 

These  topics  have  been  discussed  by  wiser  heads  than  grace 
the  average  township  institute  and  their  results  should  be  accepted 
and  the  time  spent  in  gaining  what  the  wisest  head  can  not  hand 
over  to  us, — mental  development.  These  meetings  should  be 
free  expressions  of  our  newest  thoughts.  "  We  live  in  our  new- 
est thoughts,  as  a  tree  in  its  liber,"  and  he  who  has  not  thoughts 
is  perishing  of  dry  rot  as  surely  as  any  old  slump  in  the  forest. 
There  can  be  nothing  at  present  more  invigorating  than  our  read- 
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ing  circle  books,  if  what  they  contain  is  dug  out  of  them.  Who- 
ever has  a  depth  beyond  that  of  the  merest  mud-puddle,  will  find 
in  Marble  Faun  questions  on  the  philosophy  of  life  which  we  all, 
and  teachers  especially,  must  grapple  with  and  either  conquer  or 
let  them  conquer  us.  If  we  do  not  attain  a  higher  culture  in 
these  monthly  meetings  we  alone  are  to  blame.  We  confess  that 
the  sordid  eye  which  sees  nothing  but  dollars  and  cents  at  the 
end  of  everything,  seems  to  us  to  have  a  fitter  place  in  another 
profession.  We  are  not  children  and  should  be  ashamed  to 
grudge  one  day  out  of  each  month  to  improving  our  intellectual 
welfare. 


EDITORIAL. 


The  State  Superintendent  in  his  Report  has  made  a  strong  plea  for 
%  compulsory  education  law — which  every  legislator  as  well  as  every 
teacher  should  read. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Journal  unexpectedly  ran  short,  which 
will  account  for  the  fact  that  several  persons  have  not  been  supplied 
with  that  number  as  requested. 

The  large  amount  of  space  given  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  to  the 
pn)ceedings  of  the  State  Association,  makes  it  necessary  to  omit  edi- 
torial, miscellany,  and  personal  matter  that  will  appear  next  month. 

Wanted. — We  still  need  a  few  June,  July,  and  December  Journals 
for  i8S8.  Any  one  sending  all  or  any  of  these  will  have  the  time  of 
his  subscription  extended  one  month  for  each  Journal  received.  Please 
wrap  so  that  they  will  be  in  usable  condition  when  reaching  us.  We 
are  especially  anxious  to  get  December  numbers,  as  they  are  much 
needed  to  complete  files  of  several  Journal  subscribers. 

The  State  Teachers^  Association  has  come  an4  gone.  The  attend- 
ance was  about  as  usual— in  the  neighborhood  of  500.  L.  H.  Jones  made 
an  excellent  presiding  officer,  and  the  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, Robert  Spear,  managed  his  part  with  such  dispatch  as  to  give 
general  satisfaction.  The  removal  of  ** Head-quarters^'  to  the  New- 
Deoison  Hotel,  near  the  place  of  meeting,  was  very  generally  approved. 
The  very  fall  report  of  the  meeting  found  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  is 
additional  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Anna  £.  H. 
Lemon. 

Township  Libraries  are  the  next  great  educational  need  of  Indi- 
ana.   A  bill  has  t>een  introduced  into  the  Legislature  providing  for 
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these  libraries,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
The  Journal  renews  its  request  that 
to  his  Representative  and  Senator  am 
Let  every  teacher  write  al  once  and  g 
do  the  same.  The  Legislature  is  liki 
people  want  them  to  do,  aod  if  the  1 
fault  of  the  teachers.     Let  every  one  i 

'  Gov.  HovEV  in  his  message  made 
/  ing  that  the  funds  raised  from  liquor 
from  the  school  fund,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  state  depends  vastly  more  upon 
upon  good  roads.  This  recommendat 
light  of  the  fact  that  the  Governor  at 
text-books,  which  means  increased 
hopes  that  the  Legislature  will  look  < 
tions,  as  well  as  to  what  the  Governor  <, 
liefore  acting  upon  them. 

A  Township  Trustee  can  not  Vc 
INTENDENT.— It  will  be  remembered  t 
of  Fayette  county,  voted  for  himself, 
perintendent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamble,  tt 
the  election  on  the  ground  that  a  tru 
The  lower  court  decided  in  favor  of  M 
pealed  by  Mr,  Hornung  to  the  Supre: 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  Jud^ 
ion  of  the  court,  said :  "  A  township 
■ty  in  transacting  the  township  busii 
forbids  that  he  vote  for  himself  to  £11 
«nt.  An  election  by  means  of  such 
oient  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting 
himself,  had  been  elected  superintend 
fneeting,  did  not  amount,  in  law,  to  ai 

The  Frizes-^U  will  be  remembei 
son  began,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  c 
Library,  valued  at  $ioo,  to  the  count] 
of  its  teachers  as  subscribers  to  the  Ji 
Encyclopedia  was  offered  as  a  second  | 
.prize  was  offered.  Only  paid  subscrit 
basis  of  calculation  was  to  be  the  acti 
to  fill  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Owing  to  a  press  of  work  and  seve 
editor,  sufficient  data  are  n«t  at  hand 
:a  secure  the  prizes,  except 
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Grant  and  Howard  coanties  distance  all  the  others  and  secure  the 
D  chief  premiums.    These  coanties  stand  as  follows : 

TemcA^rt.    Pmid  SmAt.    Ptretmi 

Orant  county 152        185        121.7 

Howard  county 122         148        121. 3 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Grant  beats  Howard  by  only  two-fiflhs  oi 
m  percent.  Both  counties  have  done  so  well  that  the  editor  regrets 
at  he  does  not  have  ^  first  prize  for  both. 


THE  TEXT'BOOK  QUESTION'. 

The  exaggerated  newspaper  agitation  of  this  text-book  question  has 
d  to  the  introduction  into  the  Legislature  of  a  number  of  extravagant 
ills  for  proposed  laws  providing  that  the  state  shall  compile  and  pub- 
sh  text-books.  The  wildest  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  text*  books, 
le  number  used  in  the  state,  the  frequency  of  changes,  etc.,  have  been 
lade  and  as  thoughtlessly  accepted.  There  are  many  indications  that 
grave  mistake  may  be  made  by  some  hasty  action  based  upon  false 
remises,  and  which  may  not  only  prove  a  calamity  to  the  educational 
ftterests  of  the  state,  but  will  afford  room  for  unprecedented  jobbery. 
It  has  been  claimed  by  those  whose  position  should  render  them 
oost  careful  in  their  statements,  that  the  average  annual  cosXy  per  capita^ 
D  the  child  in  the  public  schools  for  school  books,  is  three  to  four  dol* 
ITS  a  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  actual  average  cost  to  the  country 
Ikild  is  not  over  60  cts.  per  annum,  and  to  the  city  child  not  more  than 
me  dollar  per  annum.  Following  is  a  list  of  the  text-books  used  in  the 
aajority  of  the  counties  and  cities  of  the  state,  required  for  the  entire 
eight  years*  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools ;  the  prices  given 
being  the  list  prices  at  which  they  are  sold  in  Indianapolis  and  in  most 
towns  and  cities  of  the  state : — 

Speller $  .17 

Readers  (First  to  Fifth,  inclusive) 2. 1 1 

Practical  Arithmetic 50 

Intellectual       '^       ,25 

Grammar 65 

History  of  U.  S 1,00 

Geographies  (2  books) i  .75 

Physiology 60 

Writing-books  ( i  to  6,  inclusive) 60 

Total  for  entire  course $7-^3 

One-eighth,  or  one  year 95 

I    This  is  upon  the  supposition  that  each  child  completes  the  entire 
couie  of  study  in  eight  years  and  buys  all  the  books  new.    As  a-mat- 

1  terof  hct  but  one  in  ten  completes  the  entire  course.    Two-thirds  of 
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take  up  the  study  of  physiology ;  one 
itory,  grammar,  nor  the  higher  gee 
school  with  the  fourth  ^rade  and  M 
xcept  arithmetic.  It  seems  safe  fro' 
ts  and  teachers  to  assume  that  one-l 
1  in  the  fifth  grade  will  fully  cover  t 
tier  words,  books  purchased  by  the  a 
fifth  grade  (or  last  two  years'  work 
'iting-book,  grammar,  and  aTithmetlc 

loks  per  pupil 

per  average  pupil 

I  each  year,  in  eight 

known  to  every  one  that  upon  an 
I,  at  least  one-third  of  the  expense  of 
of  books  previously  used  by  older  t 
>logy  and  one  history,  and  usually  one 
in  entire  family  of  three  or  four  childn 
:rage  cost,  per  pupil,  to  forty  cents  p 
lat,  making  all  allowance  for  swollen 
:  in  some  few  counties  that  use  primar 
lar,  that  the  ultimate  actual  cost  per  p 
:hools  of  the  state  will  oot  exceed  s 
es  the  expense  of  drawing  books,  mt 
etc.,  be  not  included,  the  total  cost  p 
xceed  that  for  country  pupils. 
these  facts,  and  with  the  certainty  of 
nally  that  must  necessarily  result  fror 
ks,  like  clothes,  to  order,  it  is  a  grave  ( 
J  change  is  desirable.    We  do  oot  b« 

looks  are  not  the  result  of  a  day.  1 
nd  of  the  author  and  in  the  experienc 
d  experiment  and  revision  are  requis 
to  the  natural  development  of  the  n 
:Iassification  of  his  work,  the  averaf 
!  text-book. 

wise  thing  for  the  state  to  take  upon 
making  and  supplying  its  citizens,  i 
Ity,  we  doubt  the  policy  of  this  sche 
lid  involve  the  obligation  to  manufacl 
if  three  million  dollars.  How  easy, 
lity,  in  the  materials  used,  to  increa 
million,  at  the  expense  of  the  people  I 
one  small  commission,  than  several 
of  education ! 
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With  the  state  so  heavily  in  debt  and  a  large  deficiency  already 
staring  us  in  the  face,  we  can  not  see  the  wisdom  of  throwing  away  a 
million  dollars^  worth  of  books  now  in  the  schools,  to  attempt  so  doubt- 
ful and  dangerous  an  experiment  upon  the  public  schools  of  the  state. 
There  are  some  arguments  in  favor  of  free  text-books,  but  none  what- 
ever in  favor  of  the  state  going  into  the  publishing  business. 

The  adoption  of  a  law,  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, compelling  cities  to  adhere  to  their  own  adoptions  for  a  given 
aomber  of  years,  as  the  townships  must  now  do ;  compelling  towns 
and  villages  to  conform  to  county  adoptions ;  empowering  trustees  to 
porchase  books  at  wholesale  and  supply  pupils  at  cost,  with  some 
other  slight  changes  in  the  law  as  it  now  exists,  would,  we  are  confi- 
dent, result  in  the  best  welfare  of  the  public  schools. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


tThase  questknu  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  1887  8.  ] 

Arithmetic. — i.  I  bought  goods  to  the  amount  of  $2, 150,  and  sold 
them  at  an  advance  of  20% ,  taking  in  payment  a  note  at  60  days,  which 
I  had  discounted  at  bank  at  10% .  What  did  I  gain  by  the  transac- 
tion? 

3.  When  it  is  noon  at  London  it  is  22'  24"  after  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning  at  Cincinnati.  What  is  the  longitude  of  Cincinnati,  London 
having  no  longitude? 

3.  Which  is  the  greater,  the  interest  or  true  discount  of  $1,712  for 
I  year  at  7  % ,  and  how  much  ? 

^  of  4 

4.  Reduce    t^\^~ZTC\   *^  ^^*  simplest  form,  showing  the  processes 

osed. 

5.  From  the  sum  of  1.0015  and  i^  thousandths  subtract  2^%  ten- 
thousandths,  multiply  the  remainder  by  7.03,  and  divide  the  product 
by  6  miUionths. 

6.  What  factors  must  the  L.  C.  M.  of  several  numbers  contain? 

7.  Find  the  amount  in  Sterling  of  42;^,  i6s,  3d,  for  3  years  6  mos., 
It  6%. 

8.  a.  What  is  the  difference  between  Ratio  and  Proportion? 

b.  Explain  the  reduction  of  a  compound  ratio  to  a  simple  ratio. 

9.  The  principal,  rate  per  cent.,  and  interest  being  g^ven,  how  do 
you  find  the  time? 

10.  A  merchant  has  two  kinds  of  sugar,  one  of  which  cost  him  10 
cents  per  tb,  and  the  other  12  cents  per  Ifo ;  he  also  has  100  lbs.  of  an 
eicellent  quality,  which  cost  him  15  cents  per  lb.    Now,  as  he  ought 
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to  make  25  per  cent,  on  his  cost,  how  much  of  each  qualitj  nnat 
taken  that  he  may  sell  the  mixture  at  14  cents  per  lb  ? 

Geography.— I.  Explain  the  influence  of  the  Rocky  Moontaittii 
the  climate  and  products  of  North  America. 

2.  Name  the  leading  vegetable  productions  of  each  of  die  Soal 
States,  and  show  what  commercial  relation  these  states  bear  to 
regions  because  of  these  productions. 

3.  Describe  the  surface,  climate,  and  productions  of  Mexico. 

4.  Where  are  the  following  cities,  and  for  what  is  each  diii 
noted :    Naples,  Edinburg,  Pekin,  and  Constantinople. 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Ohio,  showing,  rivers  and  chief  cities. 

6.  Describe  the  Nile  River,  and  explain  its  relation  to  the 
of  the  region  through  which  it  passes. 

7.  Locate  five  large  cities  of  the  world  that  are  near  the  4otb 
allel  of  North  latitude.. 

8.  Locate  Baltic  Sea,  Ural  Mountains,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
State,  and  Melbourne. 

9.  What  are  the  exports  of  Siberia  ?    Of  Cuba  ? 
10.     Show  in  what  way  the  Southern  States  and  New  England 

related  commercially,  because  of  difierences  of  climate  and  other  ph] 
ical  conditions. 

Physiology. — i.  What  is  meant  in  Physiology  by  nutrition? 

2.  Name  the  principal  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

3.  Describe  the  framework  of  the  head. 

4.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  vertebral  column.  - 

5.  Where  is  the  spinal  cord?    What  is  its  structure?     What 
its  chief  functions? 

6.  Name  the  special  senses,  and  the  organ  or  organs  of  each. 

7.  Where  is  the  larynx?  Describe  its  structure.   What  is  its  of 

8.  Describe  the  structure  of  bone.     How  is  bone  nourished? 

9.  What  is  a  joint  or  articulation?    What  is  a  synovial  membi 
10.    What  effect  does  muscular  exercise  produce  on  the  lunges? 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.    "The  purpose  of  education  is  to 
to  the  body  and  to  the  soul  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  perfection 
which  they  are  capable.  ^^ — Pla^o,    Give  your  estimate  of  this  view 
education  in  a  few  sentences. 

2.  What  are  the  principal  defects  in  the  Chinese  theory  of  edi 
tion  and  their  school  system  ? 

3.  What  good  ends  may  be  promoted  by  simultaneous  or  com 
reading?    What  are  its  abuses? 

4.  In  instructing  a  class  the  teacher  calls  the  name  of  a  member 
the  class,  and  then  states  the  question.    What  is  the  objection  to  thj 
procedure?  it 
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5.  Give  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in  Geography  in  the  course 
adopted  in  your  county.  20 

6.  Define  inductive  reasoning ;  deductive  reasoning.  16 

U.  S.  History. — i.    What  is  the  general  argument  for  Protection? 
The  same  for  Free  Trade? 

m 

2.  Name  five  songs  intimately  connected  with  the  nation *s  history. 

3.  What  war  did  the  treaty  of  Ghent  close,  and  what  is  remarkable 
about  the  treaty? 

4.  What  is  a  National  Bank,  and  how  is  its  circulation  secured? 

5.  What  was  the  "  Negro  Exodus  ?  " 

6.  Give  the  circumstances  from  which  originated  the  story  of 
Evangeline. 

7.  How  b  the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  each 
State  determined  ? 

8.  What  is  an  electoral  vote,  and  how  and  when  is  it  cast? 

9.  What  did  the  United  States  gain  by  the  Mexican  War? 

10.    What  is  the  *' Fifteenth  Amendment,*^  and  why  and  when  was 
it  enacted? 

Grammar. — i.    Write  a  ten-line  description  of  your  home. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following:     **Fly  Rebecca  and  save  thine  own 
life  said  Ivanhoe  for  no  human  aid  can  avail  thee.^^ 

3.  Explain  how  the  followiog  expressions  differ  in  meaniifg : 

I  learned  my  lesson. 

1  have  learned  my  lesson. 

I  had  learned  my  lesson. 

4.  State  and  illustrate  four  offices  which  a  clause  may  perform  in  a 
•entence. 

5.  TA^re  are  many  men  deserving  reward  who  receive  none.   Parse 
the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

7.  G>rrect,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons  for  your  corrections : — 
I  fear  we  will  have  rain. 

It  is  not  me  that  he  is  angry  with. 

His  wrath  will  consume  ye. 

How  fortunate  it  is  that  neither  of  us  were  ill  in  the  Hebrides.* 

8.  Write  sentences  using  the  following  words  in  the  possessive 
plural:     Child,  fly,  valley,  piano,  son-in>law. 

9.  Said  he,  *M//  tAa/  1  am,  my  mother  made  me.^'    Parse  the 
words  in  italics. 

10.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

Reading. — **  I  wanderM  lonely  as  a  cloud. 

That  floats  on  high  o^er  vales  and  hills, 
When  all  at  once  I  saw  a  crowd, 
A  host  of  golden  daffodils ; 
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Beside  the  lake,  beneath  the  trees, 
Fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze. 

Continuous  as  the  stars  that  shine 

And  twinkle  on  the  milky  way. 
They  stretched  in  never-ending  line 

Along  the  margin  of  the  bay ; 
Ten  thousand  saw  I  at  a  glance, 
Tossing  their  heads  in  sprightly  dance. 

The  waves  beside  them  danced,  but  they 
Out-did  the  sparkling  waves  in  glee ; 

A  poet  could  not  but  be  gay. 
In  such  a  jocund  company ; 

I  gazed — and  gazed — but  little  thought 

What  wealth  the  show  to  me  had  brought. 

For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 

In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood. 
They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye. 

Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude ; 
And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils.  ^^ 

. .  WM^. * m\. 

Writtf  five  Questions  on  the  above  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
bring  out  the  thought.  50 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection  and  will  be  marked  thereon  on 
a  scale  of  50 


AATSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


Reading. — i.     Have  you  ever  seen  a  daffodil? 

2.  Where  do  they  grow  in  this  country? 

3.  Why  are  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way  called  continuous? 

4.  Define  jocund. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  **that  inward  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soli- 
tude '*  ? 

Arithmetic. — i.  120%  of  $2150  is  $2580,  seHing  price;  10%  of 
I2850  for  63  days  is  $45- 15)  leaving  proceeds  I2534.85 ;  $2534.85  less 
$2 150  is  I384.85,  the  gain  required. 

2.  The  difference  of  time  is  5  hr.  yj  min.  36  sec.  This  multiplied 
by  i5Egives  the  difference  of  longitude  84°  24'.  :  Henqe  the  longitude 
of  Cincinnati  is  84°  24'  W. 

3.  7%  of.11712  «=  $119.84,  interest;  tot 0/  $1712  =  $112.00,  true 
discount;  $7.84  =  difference. 

4.  Multiplying  both  terms  by  15  we  have — 

:u    —  V 

93—79      H       •* 
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5  =  i,cxM7S 
3S  =  9737 
.6845111 

0006=1140851),  Ans 
nust  contain  all  tbe  prii 

^43.8125.  The  abstrac 
given  time  at  6%  b  t.2 
ig  the  decimal  back  to 

t  relalioD  betweeo  two 
inioD  is  aa  expressioo 
nod  ratio  is  tbe  produc 
ultiply  antecedents   tog 

the  mixture  at  14^  and 
nix  sugars  costing  10  an 
ixture  will  cost  I  t^f  ? 

I  '»;>  first  group;  a  n< 

le  gains  and  losses  we 
econd  K^oup  by  2-    Tbi 

>  third  group. 

roup  by  jo  aod  we  get,- 


Protection  fosters  th 
to  Otir  own  wage-eamet 
c  pauper  labor  of  £uro| 
Ilural  products.  (A)  t 
>tection  encourages  mo. 
all  protected  articles, : 

;;  The  Star  Spangled 
Dixie. 
>f  1811.     (3)   It  did  not 


4-  A  bank  organized  under  tl 
wbose  circulation  is  secured  by  { 
United  States  treasury. 

5.  A  wide-spread  emigration  1 
Southern  States — notably  the  Cai 
and  other  Northern  States,  to  sec 
rights  which  were  denied  them  at 

6.  In  1755,  in  a  short  campatg 
colony  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia, 
brutally  forced  the  Acadians  on  t 
helpless,  starved  and  dying,  and  : 
colonies.  Families  and  friends  vei 
many  of  them  never  to  meet  again 
as  one  of  those  who  spent  her  lifi 
friends. 

7.  Each  State  is  entitled  to  two 
each  State  are  in  proportion  to  it! 
ment  is  made  after  each  census,  01 

8.  Each  State  elects  or  appoii 
tors  and  representatives.  Theae  eL 
on  the  second  Monday  of  January 
and  Vice  President, 

9.  The  whole  of  New  Mexico, 
tion  of  the  Gulf  of  California  and  tl 

to.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment 
provides  that  the  right  of  citizens 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  acco' 
dition  of  servitude.  It  was  intend) 
the  emancipated  black  men  of  the 
North. 

Geography. — 1.    Had  the  Re 

west,  our  climate  would  probably  I 

era  Europe.    But  as  they  are,  thi 

North  to  coroe  down,  causing  the 

from  the  northwest.    They  cause  a 

3.     Louisiana — Sugar,  cotton,  c 

Mississippi— Cotton,  sugar, 

Arkansas — Cotton,  com,  am 

Texas — Sugar,  cotton,  corn, 

Virginia — Corn,  wheat,  and 

North  Carolina— Pitch,  tar. 

South  Carolina — Cotton,  rici 

Georgia— Cotton,  tobacco,  a 

Alabama — Cotton,  corn,  anc 

Florida — Oranges,  lemons,  i 
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Tennessee — Com,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 
Kentucky — Corn,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 
Missouri — Com,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  hemp. 
West  Virginia — Corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 
Maryland — Corn,  wheat,  and  tobacco. 

These  states  are  commercially  very  important,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  their  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  hemp,  tobacco,  tar,  turpentine,  and 
tropical  fruits,  which  are  not  grown  in  the  other  states. 

3.  Mexico  is  a  lofty  plateau,  except  narrow  plains  along  the  coasts. 
This  plateau  is  crossed  by  several  mountain  ranges.  The  climate 
a2on|i^  the  coasts  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy ;  in  the  interior  it  is,  owing 
to  the  elevation,  delightful. 

4.  Naples,  in  Southern  Italy,  is  noted  for  its  delightful  climate* 
beautiful  scenery,  and  Vesuvius.  Edinburg,  the  capital  of  Scotland, 
is  noted  for  its  castle  and  scenery.  Pekin  is  the  capital  of  China,  and 
is  perhaps  the  second  largest  city  in  the  world.  Constantinople,  the 
capital  of  Turkey,  is  an  important  commercial  port  and  has  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  in  the  world. 

6.  The  Nile,  the  chief  river  in  Africa,  rises  in  two  large  lakes, 
Albert  and  Victoria,  on  the  equator,  and  flows  nprth  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
annual  rise  in  the  Nile,  which  occurs  in  June,  and  brings  down  a  vast 
amount  of  sediment,  and  is  the  only  water  supply,  as  no  rain  ever  falls 
there.  A  failure  of  the  Nile  to  rise  to  its  usual  height  causes  failure 
of  crops  and  famine. 

9.     Of  Siberia — Furs,  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  fossil  ivory. 
Of  Cuba — Sugar,  tobacco,  and  tropical  fruits. 

10.  New  England,  owing  to  its  abundance  of  water  power,  and  poor 
soil,  is  engaged  lai|;e]y  in  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  South, 
Owing  to  its  climate,  raises  the  cotton  to  supply  the  manufactures  of 
New  England,  and  in  turn  receives  manufactured  goods  and  machin- 
ery.   The  one  supplies  just  what  the  other  needs. 

Grammar. — 2.    *'Fly,  Rebecca,  and  save  thine  own  life,^^  said 
Ivanhoe,  ^*  for  no  human  aid  can  avail  thee!  ^* 

3.  I  learned  my  lesson  refers  to  past  time,  but  does  not  designate 

any  particular  part  of  ft. 

I  heme  learned  my  lesson,  refers  to  that  portion  of  the  past  im- 
mediately preceding' the  present. 

I  heul  learned  my  lesson,  refers  to  past  time  preceding  some 
other  time  in  the  past. 

4.  A  clause  may  be,  {a)  the  subject ;  {b)  the  object ;  {c)  an  ad- 
jective element ;  (d)  an  adverbial  element. 

What  we  shall  do^  is  uncertain. 
I  see  that  you  are  exhausted. 
The  man  who  falters  is  a  coward. 
When  spring conusy  the  flowers  bloom. 


a, 

b, 
c. 
d. 
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5.     7>^r^  is  an  expletive  adverb,  used  to  introduce  the  sentence. 
Deserving  is  a  present  active  participle,  modifying  men. 
None  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  representing  reward. 

7.  (a)  I  fear  we  shall  have  rain.    Will  should  be  shall^  in  thefint 

person. 

(b)  It  is  not  /,  with  whom  he  is  angry.     Afe  in  the  objcctiie  ] 

should  be  /in  the  nominative.    The  arrangement  is  also  ^ 
wrong. 

(c)  His  wrath  will  consume  you.    Nominative  ye  should  be 

objective  you, 

(d)  How  fortunate  it  is  that  neither  of  us  was  ill  in  the  Hebri- 

des.    Plural  were  should  be  singular  was. 

8.  I  am  the  children"* s  teacher.  Flies'*  wings  are  transparent.  The 
'^alleys''  direction  is  north  and  south.  The  pianos'*  tones  were  difier- 
-ent.     He  went  to  his  sons-in-law"* s  houses. 

9.  Said  is  an  irregular  transitive  verb ;  active,  indicative,  past  tense,  i 

third  person,  singular  number,  its  subject  he. 

All  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  representing  some  noun  ander- 

stood. 
That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  connecting  the  clause  /  am,  to  m&: 

it  is  nominative  case  and  predicate  after  am. 

10.  A  complex  sentence.  He  said  is  the  principal  proposition. 
My  mother  made  me  all,  and  thai  I  am,  are  the  subordinate  clauses. 

Physiology. — 1 .  By  nutrition  is  meant  all  those  secret  and  varied 
-changes  of  substance  which  are  constantly  going  on  in  the  body,  and 
which  are  essential  to  life.  They  are  assimilation,  secretion,  and 
•excretion. 

5.  The  spinal  cord  is  located  in  the  interior  of  the  spinal  column. 
It  is  composed  of  nervous  tissue,  and  is  divided  lengthwise  by  a  pos- 
terior and  anterior  fissure  almost  separating  it  into  two  lateral  cords. 
The  gray  matter  is  inside,  and  the  white  matter  outside.  Its  functions 
;are  sensation  and  motion. 

8.  Bones  are  hard,  firm  substance,  forming  the  frame-work  of  the 
^ody.  They  are  of  various  shapes,  so  as  to  secure  firmness,' strength, 
.and  lightness.  They  are  composed  of  cartilage,  phosphate  and  car- 
t^bonate  of  lime.  They  are  covered  with  a  membrane  called  periostc- 
"um,  which  nourishes  the  bone. 

9.  A  joint  is  the  union  of  two  bones  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  of 
amotion  upon  each  other.  The  membrane  covering  the  extremities  of 
<bones  in  a  joint  and  inclosing  it,  is  called  the  synovial  membrane. 

10.  Exercise  causes  increased  circulation,  sending  a  greater  amount 
•of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  causing  increased  action  in  them  to  supply 
*oxygen  for  the  blood.  Judicious  exercise  tends  to  expand  and  develop 
4he  lungs. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  As  we  regard  it,  intellectual  educa- 
tion is  of  far  more  importance  than  physical.    We  aim  to  cultivate  and 


I    I 
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f  the  mind  more  than  to  develop  (o  their  fullest 
dy.     Plato  placM  the  perfection  of  the  body  be- 

We  reverse  this  order.    Education  is  cultured 
e  addition  of  new  beauty. 
iJ  method  of  China  consists,  not  io  developing, 
%.    Their  instruction,  while  widely  diffused,  is 

merely  to  exterior  culture.  Their  schools  are 
imming.  Their  education  is  largely  memorizing, 
ught  worthy  of  education, 
rt  reading  encourages  the  timid,  prevents  read- 
Qw,  holds  the  attention  of  the  whole  class,  and 
y  to  the  recitation.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may 
:Dds  to  a  mechanical  sing-song  way  of  reading, 
Ution  and  accentuation,  and  gives  mere  mechan- 
KTords.  It  should  be  used  with  great  care, 
ther  members  of  the  class  from  thought  aJid  at- 
le  called  upon  is  likely  to  think  of  the  question, 
he  answer,  it  matters  little  who  is  called  upon  to 

ning  proceeds  from  the  particular  to  the  general 
.soning  is  Ihe  converse  and  derives  the  particular 
I.     Induction  is  a  synthetic  process.     Deduction 


T  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 


/EJf/ES  AND  AATSIVEJtS. 

QUEKtES. 

lie  price  paid  for  slave^in  Virginia  in  i6i9and 
H.  Stuhrhan. 

own  as  "The  Great  Commoner"? 

/.  D.  French. 

en  Victoria's  sur-name?  /</. 

IS  it  said  that  "  When  the  ermine  of  official  robe 

hed  nothing  less  spotless  than  itself"? 

Julius  SxALiUNGS. 

lecial  purpose  does  the  boundary  line  of  Minne- 

t9°?  L.  M.  F. 

B  founder  of  the  English  novel?     A  Teacher. 
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i68.     A  grocer  wishes  to  mix  sugars  worth  lo  cts.  and  12  cts.  a  ft 
with  100  lbs.  worth  15  cts.  a  lb,  so  that  he  may  sell  the  mixture  at  141 
cts.  a  tb  and  gain  25%;  what  is  the  least  integral  number  of  poaodsi 
in  the  mixture?  C. 

'  169.     Find  tlie  interest  of  $5064.30  for  7  months,  12  days,  at  7%  in' 
New  York. 

170.     Find  the  rate  of  interest  when  stock  bought  at  40%  discoQnt| 
yields  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  5  % . 

ANSWERS. 

A  B  =  diameter  of  circle  =12  feet. 
Take  CD  =  >^  BC  =  3  feet. 
**     ED  =  FD;  then  will 

«  

£  F  =  side  of  pentagon. 

^  By  right-angled  triangles  find  E  F=7.o5342j 
and  the  apothegm  of  the  pentagon=4.854n 
and  the  area  of  base  85.565086,  and  of 
lateral  surface  176.335576.    By  means  of 
apdthegm  and  slant  hight  we  find  the  axis  of  the  pyramid  8.742865 
and  the  volume  249.448771.  J.  P.  Shxttt. 

151.  Let  100%  =  value  of  building. 

66^  %  =  amount  insured. 
33)i^  %  =  owner^s  risk. 
iJi%  of  66%%=  ii%  =  whole  premium. 

50%  =  Mutual^s  risk. 
16%  %  =  Union's  risk, 
i}^  %  of  16%  %  =  >^  %  =       **       premium. 
So%+  ^%  —  14%=  49i\- %  =  Mutual's  loss. 
i6%%  — J4%=  16^2%=  Union's  loss. 

32%  %  =  the  difference. 
Then  32%  %  =  $49000. 
i%=$i5oo. 

33J^^=>5oooo« 
i^%=$i75o. 

33K  %  4-  I J  %  =  $5  i7So»  owner's  loss. 

B.  W.  Ayres. 

152.  Let  100%  =  par  value  of  ist  stock. 

90%  =  ist  investment. 
105%  =  selling  price. 
105%  —  $33  =  2d  investment, 
i  01  (ioq%  — $33)  =  par  value  of  second  stock. 
Then  ff  %  (105%— $33)4- $11  =9^%*  a°d  multiply  by  51. 
5250%  —  $1650  -f  $561  =  4590^  • 
Whence  660%  =  $1089. 
60%  =  I99. 
30%  =  $4950. 
90%  =  $148.50,  1st  investment. 

Harry  W.  Wright. 

153.  Memory  is  a  psychical  phenomenon,  but  is  affected  by  physi« 
cal  conditionf.  G.  £.  Williams. 
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154.  **The  vinegar  bible  ^*  was  so  named  from  a  misprint  in  the 
head' line  of  the  20th  chapter  of  Luke,  which  was  given  as  '*  The  Par- 
able of  the  Vinegar  **  instead  of  Vineyard.  It  was  printed  at  Oxford, 
England,  in  171 7.  J.  H.  Lankcman. 

155.  **Thanatopsis.^*  J.  F.  Hood. 
"  The  Qosing  Scene, ^*  a  poem  by  T.  B.  Reed. 

Charl  Phenis. 
Longfellow's '*  Song  of  Hiawatha.''  Sam  Bly. 

**  The  Qosing  Scene."  Clara  Grindle. 

CREDITS. 

Calvin  Asbury,  154;  B.  W.  Ayres,  150,  151,  153;  Clara  Grindle, 
154,  155;  G.  E.  Williams,  151,  152,  153;  Gaylord  Worstell,  152;  J.  H. 
Carver,  151 ;  J.  K.  B.,  148;  Prof.  A.  M.  Scripture,  141,  139,  140,  142, 
143;  "Orm  '%  151 ;  H.  D.  McLaughlin,  152;  Mollie  ToUey,  151,  152; 
Edward  Lee,  151,  152;  Samuel  Gifford,  151,  152;  Ora  Bridge,  152; 
M.  £.  Hillis,  148;  W.  Small,  144,  145,  146,  147,  148;  W.  R.  Murphy, 
145, 146, 148,  149;  £.  L.  Wisler,  146,  149;  J.  F.  Hood,  146,  148,  149; 
Charl  Phenis,  152,  154,  155;  D.  P.  Barngrover,  154;  James  F.  Hood, 
151,  152,  153,  154,  155. 

Answers  to  queries  156  to  161  will  appear  next  month. 


MISCELLANY. 

The  Northern  Indiana  Teachers^  Association  will  convene  at 
Warsaw  this  year,  about  the  last  of  March.  Mr.  T.  J.  Sanders,  ch^n 
of  the  Ex.  Com.,  is  planning  to  have  the  largest  and  best  meeting  in 
the  history  of  the  Association.  • 

Whitley  Co. — ^The  Institute  was  held  beginning  Dec.  24.  It  was 
largely  attended  and  the  interest  was  good.  The  principal  instructors 
were  R.  G.  Boone  and  W.  N.  Hailman,  and  of  course  the  work  was 
done  in  the  best  way.  Supt.  Alex.  Knisely  is  doing  much  to  advance 
die  educational  interest  of  his  county. 

The  Connersville  schools  celebrated  their  annual  **  Visitors* 
Week,**  beginning  January  21.  This  is  a  week  of  oral  examination 
in  the  high-school,  and  a  week  set  apart  for  all  the  parents  to  visit  all 
the  schools.  Every  patron  is  expected  to  visit  the  schools  at  least 
once  during  the  week.  Supt.  Hunter  does  well  when  he  fixes  a  time 
for  visiting — general  invitations  do  no  good. 

The  Indiana  University  celebrated  the  sixty-ninth  anniversary  of 
«* Fonndation  Day**  on  January  21.  There  were  two  addresses,  one 
by  Pres.  Jordan  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty,  and  one  by  D.  D.  Banta,  a 
iormer  graduate,  and  at  present  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
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the  University.     His  subject  was,  **  Tke  Seminary  Period  of  die  Uu*; 
versity  " — i8?o  to  1828.    The  occasion  was  one  of  much  interest. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  at  its  last  meeting  changed  tixe  tiat; 
of  examination  for  primary  license  from  June,  July  and  August,  t 
March,  April  and  May  of  each  year.  Examinations  for  professioBfl 
and  life  state  license  will  be  held  as  usual  by  the  county  superiatnd^ 
ents  (the  state  board  furnishing  the  questions),  in  February,  Maitb; 
and  April.  For  full  particulars  as  to  conditions,  subjects  examined | 
upon  each  month,  etc.,  apply  to  State  Supt.  La  Follette.  | 

St.  Joseph  Co. — ^The  24th  session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  nad 
held  at  Mishawaka,  commencing  Dec.  2t.  The  instructors  were  Cyral^ 
W.  Hodgin  and  Wm.  J.  Bryan.  Alex.  Forbes  of  Chicago,  and  H.  B* 
Brown  each  lent  valuable  assistance.  The  attendance  was  unusuaSj^ 
laige.  The  enrollment  reached  190,  besides  many  visitors.  Resolo^ 
tions  were  passed  urging  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  free  text-booki^' 
compulsory  education,  and  tke  teaching  of  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  thg 
system  in  the  schools.  The  expenses  of  the  institute  were  $119.73^ 
leaving  a  fund  in  the  treasury,  for  library,  of  nearly  $150.  The  libfai| 
is  already  quite  large  and  is  increasing  every  year.  , 

Fannie  Marble,  Secy.  Calvin  Moon,  Pra. 


HISTORY  OF  INDIANA. 


Ed.  School  Journal  :  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  hisbxv 
ical  sketch  of  Indiana  in  a  '*  Program  of  Exercises  ^^  issued  over  the 
name  of  State  Supt.  La  Follette,  for  use  in  the  schools  on  the  seventy^ 
second  anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Indiana  to  the  Union.  I  er* 
tract  the  following :  . 

**  Indiana  has  been  occupied  by  five  races — the  Mound  Builders^ 
Indians,  French,  English,  Americans.        •        •        ♦         ♦        • 

When,  in  167 1,  the  French  under  La  Salle  discovered  the  country, 
they  found  what  is  now  Indiana  occupied  by  the  Miamis  and  kindred 
tribes.  Between  1702  and  17 10  the  French  established  trading  posts 
at  Vincennes,  Thorntown,  and  Ouatenon,  or  Weatown,  and  the  Wabasb 
Valley  became  the  route  of  communication  between  the  French  settle- 
ments of  Louisiana  and  New  France,  or  Canada.  In  1763  the  latter, 
including  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippit 
was  ceded  by  France  to  England.  By  the  treaty  of  1783  this  territoiy 
became  a  part  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  ordinances  of  1785  and 
1787  it  became  the  Northwest  Territory,  being  subsequently  divided 
into  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconan> 
In  1 791  Gen.  St.  Clair,  with  1,400  men,  near  where  Fort  Wayne  now 
stands,  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  and  overwhelmingly  defeated.  In 
1794,  near  the  same  place,  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  met  and  completely 
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Ideated  the  Indians  and  their  British  allies  from  Canada.  Indiana 
pas  established  as  a  separate  Territory  in  1802,  with  Vincennes  for  it» 
apital  and  Gen.  W.  H.  Harrison  as  military  Governor.  In  the  battle 
I  Tippecanoe,  November  7,  181 1,  Gen.  Harrison  defeated  the  Indians- 
mder  the  Prophet,  brother  of  Tecumseh,  the  great  warrior.  This  was; 
be  last  great  Indian  battle  in  Indiana.^* 

As  to  these  statements  the  following  facts  are  noteworthy :  i .  The- 
rrench,  English,  and  Americans  are  not  different  races.  2.  When  La 
>aDe  explored  a  small  portion  of  Indiana  in  1671  he  did  not  find  it  in- 
tabited  by  the  Miamis  and  kindred  tribes — at  least  there  is  no  record 
hat  he  did,  and  considerable  evidence  that  he  did  not.  3.  Between 
702  and  17 10  the  French  did  not  establish  **  trading  posts  at  Vin- 
xmies,  Thorntown,  and  Ouatenon/^  or  at  any  other  points  in  Indiana. 
rt.  Ouiatanon  was  established  about  1720,  Vincennes  1727,  and  Thorn- 
o«m  never  was  a  French  post.  4.  There  was  no  ordinance  of  1785. 
f.  The  impression  given  as  to  the  place  of  St.  Claires  and  Wayne ^s> 
lattles  by  locating  them  ''near  where  Ft.  Wayne  now  stands^*  and 
Bdoding  them  in  a  sketch  of  Indiana  history,  is  sure  to  be  productive 
d  error.  Both  battles  were  fought  in  Ohio,  and  at  points  so  Separated 
that  they  should  have  been  distinguished  more  explicitly.  6.  Indiana 
ivas  established  as  a  separate  territory  in  1800.  7.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  not  a  *'  military  governor,*^  but  of  the  ordinary  *'  civil  *** 
lenus. 

Thestt  errors  in  such  a  document  are  somewhat  startling,  and  yet 
tfiey  are  natural  enough  when  one  considers  the  ordinary  written  his- 
ioiyof  the  state.  My  object  in  calling  attention  to  them  is  to  urge  the 
desirability  of  more  attention  to  the  history  of  the  state.  Indiana  has- 
Bumerous  faults,  but  there  are  few  things  in  which  she  is  so  far  behind 
her  sister  states  as  in  the  preservation  of  her  own  history. 

J.  P.  Dunn,  Jr. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


MEMBERSHIP. 

Report  from  the  following  counties  have  been  received  since  the  last 
issne  of  the  Journal : 

St.  Joseph  county 136 

Delaware 126 

Union 41 

Jackson 150 

Marion 166    Fayette 45 

DeKalb 48    Madison 173. 

Harrison 120    Owen 95 

Shelby : 155    Howard 90- 

Benton 65     Perry 55 


Spencer  county 80 

Franklin 114 

Warrick - 123 

Randolph 161 
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Scott 37     FuItoD ._ 

Vigo 191     Parke 

Posey 100    Fountain 

Warren 86    Kosciusko 

Moatgomery 118 

Madison  county  reports  several  persons  doing  th 
not  teachers, — a  good  example  to  follow. 

Every  teacher  in  Delaware  county  employed  in  t 
is  enrolled,  together  with  some  of  the  graduates  of  I 

Shelby  county  encolls  as  a  member  the  Superintei 
byville  schools— J.  C.  Eagle. 

Warrick  county  is  proud  of  several  of  the  gradu 
schools  who  do  the  work  of  regular  teachers  in  town 
the  reading  circle.  When  township  institutes  are  a 
case,  from  a  desire  to  learn  and  to  help  others,  t) 
complete  success. 

Franklin  county  enrolls  all  the  teachers  in  the  T. 
flourishing  circles  among  the  young  people. 

Supt.  Nourse,  of  Spencer  county,  reports  that  M 
much  enjoyed  by  his  teachers. 

Several  ofiicen  and  teachers  have  promised  artic 
ment,  describing  in  detail  exercises  they  are  condut 
dren  in  connection  with  the  reading  circle  work, 
reminded  of  those  promises,  and  others  are  request 

Information  has  come  to  hand  of  some  very  intei 
the  children  to  verify,  by  observation  and  experiment 
their  books;  also  accounts  of  compositions  writtei 
based  upon  their  reading.  Such  matter  would  be  v 
suggestive.     Please  let  your  light  shine  in  these  pa| 


PERSONAL. 

J.  D.  Brant  is  principal  at  Grandview. 

W.  R-  Humphrey  is  now  Prin.  of  the  normal  schi 

J.  D.  White,  principal  of  the  Pendleton  schools 
turn  of  sickness. 

T.  W.  Fields,  formerly  of  Kewana,  is  now  editor 
jixmsburg,  Kan. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  formerly  of  Miltoo,  Ind.,  is  now 
of  a  normal  school  at  Sherwood,  Mich. 

Supt.  Hailman  and  wife,  of  La  Porte,  are  engagei 
:r  work  at  Fremont,  Neb.,  next  June  and  Jul] 
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Hon.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  recently  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two 
Dgers  from  his  right  hand.  The  wound  is  healing  rapidly,  and  Mr. 
lobbs  is  again  out. 

John  M.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  who  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
tie  best  botanists  in  this  country,  has  been  engaged  to  revise  Gray^s 
rezt-books  on  Botany.  This  is  quite  a  compliment  to  Prof.  Coulter 
nd  to  Indiana.  ^ 

}.  J.  Mills,  Pres.  of  Earlham  College,  is  away  on  a  leave  of  absence. 
It  sailed  Jan.  9,  and  is  now  in  Egypt.  He  will  visit  Palestine,  South 
Surope,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  return  to  this  country 
iome  time  in  August  next. 

Albert  C.  Hunnicutt,  late  principal  of  the  schools  at  Lynn,  and  ag't 
or  the  Journal  in  Randolph  county,  recently  died  of  Bright^s  Disease. 
Se  was  a  young  roan  of  much  promise,  and  leaves  a  large  circle  of 
kyving  friends  to  mourn  his  untimely  decease. 

Mrs.  Amanda  £.  Smith,  wife  of  Frank  P.  Smith,  Supt.  of  Orleans 
Khools,  died  Dec.  24.  She  was  a  lady  of  many  noble  traits  and  best 
bved  by  those  who  knew  her  best.  The  Journal  joins  his  many  friends 
b  extending  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the  bereaved  husband. 

R.  G.  Boone,  at  the  State  Association,  tendered  his  resignation  as 
a  member  of  the  Reading  Circle  Board.  This  is  to  be  very  much  re- 
fretted,  for  his  labors  have  been  indefatigable  in  the  interest  of  the 
cirde,  and  much  of  its  success  is  attributable  to  his  wise  counsel  and 
<firection. 

A.  N.  Crecraft,  Supt.  of  Franklin  county,  was  appointed  by  the 
State  Association  to  fill  the  place  on  the  Reading  Circle  Board  occa- 
sioned by  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Boone.  Mr.  Crecraft  is  one  of  Indi- 
ana's most  efficient  county  superintendents,  and  will  make  a  good 
member  of  the  board. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been  principal  of  the 
nonnal  school  at  Covington,  was  married  Dec.  24,  to  Miss  Allie  D. 
Mariatt.  Miss  Marlatt  was  a  teacher  in  the  normal,  and  a  good  one. 
It  now  seems  that  the  principal  of  the  school  was  her  aptest  pupil. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coombs  are  now  **  at  home  ^^  in  Marion,  Ind. 

^    Lillie  J.  Martin,  for  several  years  past  a  teacher  of  Natural  Science 
in  the  Indianapolis  high-school,  has  been  elected  head  teacher  of  Sci- 
ence iD  the  San  Francisco  high-school  at  a  salary  $2160.    Miss  Martin 
I  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  and  last  but  not 
'  kast,  a  womanly  woman.    The  Indianapolis  school  board,  in  accepting 
I  her  resignation,  expressed  their  high  appreciation  of  her  work.    They 
will  not  easily  Jill  her  place.    The  Journal  can  not  do  better  than  to 
vbh  Miss  Martin  as  great  success  in  her  new  position  as  she  has 
achieved  in  the  one  she  has  just  left. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  thefaol 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Urfifli 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State 
Chicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  boDorabk 
ment.  3-tf 

Columbus  Normal  School  and   Business  Institute.  —  Caial 
mailed  free.     Address  J.  £.  PoLLSY,  Principal,  Columbus,  Ind.  2-2t 

Supt.  W.  B.  Owen,  of  the  Edinburg  schools,  is  available  as  a  popular 
tnrer.     His  lectures  under  the  following  titles :    **  Getting  Rid  ol  ihe  Bl 
••  Two  Kinds  of  Honesty,"  ♦* Mistakes,"  ••Girls,"  "Boys"  have  been 
received  by  the  local  presti  wherever  he  has  delivered  them.     He  is  betsg 
called  to  nearly  every  place.     High-school  Lecture  Courses  will  do  wdl  i 
securing  his  services.     Address  him  at  Gdinburg,  Ind.  2*tt 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III.—' 
policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  Co  lege  tuttk^l 
clmics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  mean«  for  s(ut4y  and  ob«  ervation,  that  are  not  litera]l|^ 
and  righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Annual  Course  0/  Ltdures  will  ^^cfU 
in  Sept.  1889,  and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  particulars  catalc^gau 
and  Clinique^  address,  E.  Z.  Bailsy,  M.  D  ,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Avej 
Chicago.     Mention  this  paper.  2  6t    i 

The  Presidential  In\uguration,  March  4th,  will  take  thousands  « 
people  to  Washington  City.  Extensive  preparations  have  bem  made  and  vt 
will  be  cared  for.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  the  liest- equipped  rotd  a, 
all  regards  that  runs  from  the  West,  especially  Indiana,  and  tsdces 
through  without  change  of  care.  Every  preparation  is  being  made  to 
large  numbers  and  do  it  in  the  best  style  possible,  and  at  rates  as  low  asti 
lowest.     For  particulars  call  on  any  Pennsylvania  Line  agent,  or  address, 

2- It  H.  R.  Drring,  Indianapolis.    1 

VACANCIES  FOR  THE  FALL  OF  1889. 

We  have  vacancies,  some  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  for  the  Fsl 
of  1889,  for  the  following  teachers : —  ; 

Public  Schools.  i 

Superintendencies salaries  from  1 1,000  to  #2,aai^ 

High  School  Principalships .* **  *•  5C0  to    I,** 

High  School  Assistant* • **  '*  450  to    i,S<^ 

Principalships  Town  Schooh "  **  500  to      900 

Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary '*  *'  35^0       4 

Private  Schools. 

Several  College  Presiden  ies.     One  Normal  Presidency |2,ooa 

Several  College  and  Normal  Professorships $8co  to  2,c<i0 

Director  of  Music  for  Normal 900 

Readmg  and  Elocution 900 

Training  Teacher,  City  Normal 650! 

Of  the  370  places  now  on  our  bookts  232  are  direct  calls  from  the  trustee^ 
directors,  and  superintendents.  It  is  now  well  known  to  authorities  that  the 
Teachers'  Co«operaiive  Association  never  recommends  a  teacher  who  will  d<* 
succeed.  It  is  impartial  in  its  work.  Hence  a  teacher  recommended  by  tbif 
Agency  is  sought  as  one  who  can  be  depended  upon. 

If  you  are  a  good  teacher  and  are  looking  for  a  better  salary  or  a  live  grow- 
ing town  where  hard  work  will  be  appreciated,  wriie  to  us  for  circulars.  AJl 
communications  are  strictly  confidential.  Send  a  postal  with  your  addresi," 
ur  better,  write  fully  your  qualifications,  experience,  kind  of  position  you  wast 
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and  locatioii.     This  will  enable  us  to  reply  fully  and  save  you  time. 
Address,  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association, 

OiTiLLB  Brewer,  Manager.  J70  State  St.,  Chicago. 

Branches  :     St.  Paul  and  New  York  City. 

A  special  arrangement  will  be  made  with  any  teacher  or  superintendent 
vho  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Association  in  cities  and  towns  where  we 
bare  not  already  appointed  an  agent.  Such  appointments  will  only  be  made 
after  a  thorongh  investigation  of  character  and  qualifications  oi  the  applicant 
for  the  work.  2? 

Ant  Person  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teacher, 
bf  using  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $1 .00.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free. 
Address  ^     The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's  Handi- 
work, Knitting,  Crotchet-Work,  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  and  other 
household  topics  of  practical  character.  Every  lady  should  subscribe  for  it. 
Price,  50c  a  year.       Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

GOOD  TEACHERS  use  Monthly  Report  Cards.  The  very  best  and 
cheapest  are  published  only  by  us.  Price  75c.  a  hundred.  Send  stamps 
forsamfdes.  [i-3t]  ENDS  PUB.  CO.,  Scotland  Dakota. 

HOME  STUDY.— Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight.  Use  the  "INTER* 
LINEAR  CLASSICS."  Sample  page  and  Catalogue  of  Scheol-Books,  free. 
C  DiSiLTER  &  Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       4.iy 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
6nn  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Prof.  Van  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 
Ac.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wnte  to  them 
lo-dty.  i-7t. 

CATARRH  CURED. — A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
bond  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
tree  of  charge.  11  -yt 

Imdiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School.— 
TUt  school  grants  annually  fourteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  superior  ad- 
vintages  to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  KindergartRcrs  and  Primary  Teach- 
oi.    For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

i-tf  Mrs,  EiAZA  A.  Blaker,  Indianapc^is,  Ind.' 

TO  EVERY  LOVER  OP  GOOD  READING : 

Dkar  Friend. — Mr.  Will  C.  Turner,  the  well  known  Publisher  and 
Mtnaging  Editor  of  CiTY  AND  Country,  that  excellent  16  page  monthly 
aiapizine  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently  made  an  offer  in  connect 
tioo  with  his  publication  which  should  certainly  be  accepted  by  you.  City 
AND  Country  has  been  regularly  published  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  year, 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Turner  is  anxious  to  increase  his  already  large 
orciilation  within  Uie  next  three  months  to  50,000  regular  subscribers  more. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  believing  that  every  subscriber  will,  at  the  ex- 
piratk>n  of  their  subscription,  renew,  he  has  devised  the  following  plan : 

Every  person  desiring  to  become  a  subscriber  to  City  and  Country, 
which,  by  the  way,  contains  each  year  /our  to  five  continued  stories^ 
thirty  tr forty  illustratians  in  each  issue^  and  a  large  amount  of  inter- 
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£Stinf^  reading — especially  so  to  the  ladies — is  requested  to  carefaSf 
plainly  write  out  two  complete  copies  of  this  letter  and  sign  yoursaiKri 

bottom. ^ .     These  copies  mu£t  then  be  miilcd  bf^ 

to  two  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  in  some  town   or  locality,  wha  < 
hereby  requested  to  do  just  as  you  have  done,  viz:     Write  two  cofxei 
send  to  two  of  their  friends,  and  so  the  work  will  go  on  and  on.    Ahe 
ing  the  two  copies:,  this  original  leUer  which  yoa  copy  from,  tngetber 
slip  of  writing  paper,  cut  about  the  size  of  a  postal  card,  with  year 
plainly  written  on  one  side  and  the  address  of  the  two  to  whom  yoa 
sent  the  c<tpies   m  the  other  side,  and   25  cents  in  silver  or  p<%ta$^ 
must  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  and  mailed  to  Will  C  Turner,  Columbm, 
On  the  receipt  of  these  you  will  be  placed  on- the  subscription  Its  fori 
vear,  the  copy  for  the  present  month  will  be  promptly  mailed,  and  also^' 
is  the  greatest  reason  why  you  should  accept  this  o^^T^Jive  ccmpUU 
in  pamphlet  form  will  be  sent  you  by  mail,  post  paid,  which  would  re^ 
cost  one  dollar  each  if  bound  in  cloth.     Dd  not  let  the  opportonity 
Mr.  Turner  only  proposes  to  let  this  offer  stand  for  a  short  time.     Tree,  it i 
quires  some  time  and  work  to  copy  all  this  trice,  but  you  will  be  mort 
somely  rewarded  for  it.  Signed,  i- 

CONSUMPTION  CURED.— An  old  physician,  retired  from  practlcr,  h« 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an Ti^t  IndlA  missionary  the  foimula  of  a  rinople  TCft^id 
edy  for  the  speedy  and  permnnent  cure  of  f'onsumption,  Bmnchilis,  Ouirrli.  k 
and  all  Thrust  and  Lung  Affeclions,  also  a  poef  live  and  radical  cure  for  Nervr>tiB 
and  all  Nervous  Com i>iaiotP,  after  havioK  tested  its  wond-rful  curative  poirt>n 
sands  of  caoes*,  has  fell  it  his  dity  to  make  it>  known  to  bis  sufteriDs:  feliowa.    h 
by  this  motive  and  a  desire  to  relieve  human  s  •HierlnK,  I  will  send  free  of  chaife, 
who  desire  It,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  Etglish,  with  full  direcdoos  te{ 
paring  and  using.    8ent  by  mail  by  addrewiog  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper, 
NoYRS.  149  Pofirer't  Block,  Roehesti^.  S.  Y. 


13,000 pp  Thfe  International  Cyclopedia.  15  VI 

Complete  to  Date,  January  ltit9 

For  comprehensiveness,  conciseness,  convenience,  lateness, 
cheapness,  it  is  second  to  none.  Its  greatness  of  size — admil 
many  titles ;  its  lateness — insuring  fresh  data ;  low  in  price — a 
times  requirement;  an  easy  payment  plan — making  its  purchase 
burden ;  American  and  Foreign  Editions — its  character  internatiori 
makes  it  the  most  available  and  desirable.  Adopted  by  the  Chid| 
Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  All  wif 
ing  to  purchase  a  Library  of  Uuiversal  Knowledge  will  do  well^ 
BUY  THE  International. 

Address,  U   S.  B.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Toledo, 0. 
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EDUCATE  FOR  BUSINESS. 
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Indianapolis  Business  llniversiti 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr't 

Best  facilities  for  Business,  Short-hand  Penmanship,  and  Engii 
training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable  positions.  Educate  1 
profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  expense  in  time  and  mon 
Patronage  best  class.    Open  all  year.    Now  is  the  best  time  to  enter. 
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Tir£  PROMOTION  OF  PUPILS. 


^ 


[Trom  the  forthcomiiif  Bfeport  of  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Supt.  of  the  Cineiniiati  Schooli.] 

OR  reasons  fully  stated  in  our  last  report,  the  pupils  in 
the  Cincinnati  Schools  are  now  promoted,  not  on  the 
roiuits  of  stated  examinations,  but  on  their  fidelity  and  success 
in  school  work  as  estimated  and  recorded  by  their  teachers  at 
the  close  of  each  school  month.  These  estimates  are  based 
primarily  on  the  fidelity  and  success  of  the  pupils  in  their  daily- 
work,  as  remembered  by  their  teachers,  but  their  success  in 
meeting  the  various  oral  and  written  tests  which  may  have  been 
used  in  the  month  for  teaching  purposes^  are  also  considered. 
The  rules  require  these  monthly  estimates  to  be  made  without  the 
daily  marking  of  pupils  and  without  the  use  of  monthly  or  other  stated 
examinations  for  this  purpose.  They  are  simply  the  judgments  of 
teachers  based  on  their  knowledge  of  the  work  of  pupils  during 
the  month. 

These  monthly  estimates  are  made  on  the  scale  of  i  to  ro,  the 
number  4  and  below  denoting  very  poor  work,  5  poor,  6  toler- 
able,  7  good,  8  very  good,  9  excellent,  and  10  perfect.  In  re- 
porting estimates  the  initial  letters  are  used, — Pr.  denoting  per- 
fect work  (little  used),  E  excellent,  G^  very  good,  G  good,  T 
Uderable,  P  poor,  jP  very  poor,  F  failure.  The  sUnding  of  pu- 
pils is  first  estimated  by  teachers  as  excellent^  or  good^  or  poor^  and 
these  three  estimates  are  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  The 
higher  and  lower  estimates  (as  j^  and  T),  are  used  when  greater 
accuracy  is  desired.  ' 
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The  monthly  statements  of  teachers  are  recorded  in  a  rcaif 
book  conveniently  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are  s 
aged  twice  a  year— in  February  and  in  June;  and,  when 
averaged,  they  are  approved  by  the  Principal,  who  makes 
self  familiar  with  the  progress  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils 
der  his  immediate  supervision.     To  this  end,  he  subjects 
pupils  in  the  several  grades,  as  they  advance  in  the  course, 
such  oral  and  written  tests  as  will  indicate  their  proficiency 
be  suggestive  and  otherwise  helpful  to  teachers.    Once  am 
or  once  in  two  months,  as  may  be  preferred,  these  recorded 
mates  are  reported  to  parents  for  their  information.    No  estii 
are  recorded  in  first-year  and  second-year  grades,  aad  no  f< 
reports  of  the  pupils'  standmg  in  these  grades  are  made  to 
rents. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  pupils  are  promoted  on  these 
corded  estimates,  a  standing  oi  good  or  higher  in  each  branch 
titling  a  pupil  to  promotion.     In  case  a  pupil  stands  below 
(or  7)  in  one  to  three  branches,  he  may  be  promoted,  pro 
that  these  lower  estimates  are  not  all  in  the  daily  and  more 
Bential  branches,  and  provided  further  that  the  pupil's  habi 
diligence  in  study  and  good  conduct,  considered  in  conn 
with  other  circumstances,  give  satisfactory  evidence  that,  if 
moted,  he  will  be  able  to  do  successfully  the  work  in  the 
grade.     The  *' other  circumstances"  considered  include  the 
and  health  of  the  pupil,  length  of  time  in  grade,  prior 
advantages,  future  opportunities,  etc., — in  a  word,  the p^ 
true  interests.     The  record  books  used  for  the  recording  of 
mates  are  so  arranged  that  a  pupil's  standing  for  each  moi 
for  each  half  year,  and  for  the  year,  can  be  seen  at  a  gl 
and  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion,  as  shown  by  the  teac! 
estimates,  be  quickly  determined.     It  does  not  require, the 
ing  of  a  general  average  for  all  the  branches,  and  no  such 
eral  average  is  used  in  promoting  pupils. 

In  case  a  parent  or  guardian  is  dissatisfied  with  a  pupil's 
promotion,  such  pupil's  proficiency  is,  on  the  application  of 
parent  or  guardian,  determined  by  a  written  examination, 
results  of  the  same  being  considered  as  additional  evidence 
the  pupil's  fitiless  for  promotion. 
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I  have  thus  stated,  as  concisely  and  clearly  as  possibly,  the 
plan  of  promoting  pupils  which  has  been  substituted  for  the  ex- 
amination system,  so  long  used  in  this  city.  The  new  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  March,  1887,  and  two 
annual  promotions  have  been  made  under  it 

fVkat  is  the  result  1 

The  results  of  the  promotions  made  in  June,  1887,  were  fully 
stated  in  the  report  for  that  year.  A  comparison  of  the  teach- 
ers' estimates  the  last  half  of  the  year  with  the  results  of  the  two 
written  examinations  in  the  first  half  showed  that  the  estimates 
more  fairly  represented  the  proficiency  of  pupils  than  the  exaQi> 
ination  results,  and  the  results  of  the  written  examinations,  taken 
by  non-promoted  pupils  at  the  close  of  the  year,  strikingly  con- 
firmed the  reliability  of  the  teachers'  estimates. 

The  promotions  in  June  last  bear  similar  testimony.  In  a 
single  week,  twenty-two  thousand  pupils,  including  those  in  the 
H  and  G  grades,  were  quietly  promoted.  There  was  no  exam- 
ination worry  or  excitement,  and  no  over  taxing  of  nervous  en- 
ergy in  examining  to  make-up  for  lack  of  application  or  loss  of 
time,  or  to  satisfy  the  anxiety  of  parent  or  pupil.  These  were 
obvious  results. 

Fewer  non-promoted  pupils  applied  for  examination  than  in 
the  previous  year,  and  these,  with  few  exceptions,  failed  to  reach 
the  required  standing,  thus  confirming  the  accuracy  of  the  teach- 
ers' estimates.  In  the  A  and  D  grades,  whose  pupils  are  pro- 
moted directly  by  the  Superintendent,  106  non- promoted  pupils, 
^96  in  D  grade  and  10  in  A  grade)  were  examinei,  and  of  these 
only  five  (4  in  D  grade  and  i  in  the  A)  reached  a  standing  of  G 
or  7,  and  these  had  a  fair  estimate  standing.  All  the  results 
known  warrant  the  belief,  expressed  last  year,  that  the  pupils  in 
the  schools  have  never  been  better  classified  than  they  are  the 
present  year. 

In  support  of  this  belief  we  submit  the  following  comparisons : 

I.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  three  Intermediate  grades 
<A,  B,  and  C,)  in  June,  1886,  over  87  percent  were  promoted 
<m  examination,  and  of  those  remaining  in  June,  1888,  only  86 
percent  were  promoted  on  the  monthly  estimates. 
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•    2.     Of  the  pupils  retnainiDg  Id  the  three  upper  District  grj 
(D,  E,  and  F,)  in  June,  i886,  over  91  percent  were  pi 
on  examination,  and  of  those  remaining  in  June,  1888,  odf 
percent  were  promoted  on  the  monthly  estimates. 

3.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  A  grade  (8th  year) 
June,  1886,  81  percent  were  promoted  on  examinatioD,  aoij 
those  remaining  in  June,  1888,  83  percent  were  promoted od 
monthly  estimates. 

4.  Of  the  pupils  remaining  in  the  D  grade  (  5  th  year)  in  J 
1886,  93^  percent  were  promoted  on  examination,  and  of 
remaining  in  June,  1888,  only  86^  percent  were  promoted 
the  monthly  estimates. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  with  one  exception  (the  A  grade)  al 
percent  of  the  pupils  have  been  promoted  under  the  new 
than  wjcre  promoted  under  the  examination  system,  and  the 
fionable  presumption  is  that  fewer  unqualified  pupils  have 
promoted ;  and  this  is  sustained  by  the  subsequent  progres 
the  pupils.  The  percent  of  A-grade  pupils  promoted  this  j{ 
is  a  little  greater  than  in  1887  on  the  estimate  plan,  as  wellii 
1886  on  examination.  This  result  is  due  m  part,  at  least,  to 
fact  that  fewer  weak  pupils  were  in  the  A  grade  last  year, 
dissification  being  better. 

It  is  believed  that  in  a  well  graded  system  of  schools  from 
to  90  percent  of  the  pupils  remaining  at  the  close  of  each 
should  be  prepared  for  promotion,  and  the  higher  the  grade 
greater  should  be  the  percent  of  pupils  promoted.  It  is 
tainly  a  mistake  to  hold  any  teacher  responsible  for  the  p 
tion  of  all  the  pupils  who  remain  in  school  during  the  f 
There  must  be  from  year  to  year  a  separation  of  the  we 
pupils  from  those  who  are  able  to  advance  more  rapidly.  It 
only  by  such  re  classifications  that  the  interests  of  all  the|pid 
can  be  best  subserved.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  strong  childn 
10  chain  them  to  weak  ones,  and  oblige  them  to  keep  steplj 
gether  through  a  series  of  years.  It  is  also  wrong  to  the  wea| 
who  need  to  advance  less  rapidly  and  to  have  more  help  by  I 
.way.  There  is  at  best  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  talent  andtj 
portunity  in  a  graded  school  system,  and  great  pains  shoaldl 
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Ukeo  to  make  this  as  small  as  possible.  The  mind  of  moderate 
power  should  not  be  sacrificed  by  requiring  it  to  reach  unattain- 
able results. 

But  the  chief  reason  for  the  change  in  the  plan  of  promoting 
pupils  was  to  free  the  instruction  of  the  school  from  the  narrow- 
ing and  grooving  influence  of  the  examination  system,  and  se- 
cure  needed  improvement  in  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the 
course  of  study.  In  these  important  directions  the  change  has 
been  attended  with  most  gratifying  results. 

It  has  not  only  secured  more  attention  to  those  studies  and 
exercises  which  were  neglected  under  the  examination  system, 
the  results  not  being  easily  measured  by  written  tests,  but  it  has 
permitted  and  encouraged  wider  and  more  rational  teaching. 
These  desirable  changes  have  been  specially  noticeable  in  moral 
training,  reading,  language,  and  geography,  and  in  all  branches 
there  has  been  an  increasing  use  of  methods  that  look  to  right 
training  rather  than  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  to  meet  mechan- 
ical and  memoriter  tests.  If  there  be  any  teachers  in  the  schools^ 
who  are  not  teaching  better,  the  fact  must  be  due  either  to  lack 
cf  interest  in  improved  methods  or  inability  to  use  them,  and 
there  may  be  a  few  teachers  in  this  condition. 

It  is  true  that  the  success  of  the  new  system  depends  much  on 
the  Principals  who  have  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  work 
of  the  teachers.  In  the  study  and  adoption  of  improved  meth 
ods,  the  Principal  of  the  school  must  be  the  leader.  If  he  be  not 
intelligently  and  heartily  enlisted  in  the  reforms  instituted,  the 
progress  of  the  teachers  under  his  direction  will  be  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  continued  use  of  tests  that  call  for  old  results,  will 
keep  most  teachers  in  the  ruts,  and  a  Principal  may  thus  perpet- 
uate in  his  school  some  of  the  hindrances  of  the  examination 
system. 

The  use  of  tests  that  stimulate  and  encourage  progress  is  one 
of  the  most  obvious  advantages  of  the  present  plan.  Written 
tests  are  now  \x%t6,  for  teaching  purposes  ^  and  not  to  afford  a  stan- 
dard  for  the  promotion  of  pupils.  This  fact  mades  it  possible  to 
use  tests  that  disclose  defects  in  instruction  and  suggest  improve- 
■lents,  without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  pupils.     The  use  of 
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such  tests  is  always  difficult  when  tlie  promotion  of  the  ps 
in  a  class  depends  on  the  results.  It  certainly  is  not  right 
keep  pupils  in  a  grade  an  extra  year  because  the  teacher 
failed  to  teach  certain  facts  which  the  Superintendent  would 
to  see  taught  in  ike  future;  and  yet  the  use  of  examination 
tions  touching  such  facts  is  a  most  effective  means  of  se 
future  attention  to  them.  The  attempt  to  prepare  questions 
will  be  suggestive  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  ti 
be  fair  and  proper  tests  of  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion, 
slways  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Promotion  questions,  as 
rule,  are  narrows  and  technical,  and,  as  evidence  of  the 
attainments  of  pupils,  misleading.  The  fact  that  they  are  us 
within  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  course  and  are  gao] 
to  the  attainments  of  the  weaker  pupils,  results  in  the  mark: 
of  pupils  much  too  high.  The  pupils  in  our  schools  have  rea 
uo  such  standard  of  attainment  as  their  examination  percenta; 
have  indicated.  The  number  of  pupils  "perfect,"  or  very 
Co  perfect,  has  been  marvelous.  The  pride  of  parents  and 
pils  and  teachers  may  be  flittered  by  such  results,  but  all  ha' 
been  greatly  deceived.  One  of  the  most  gratifying  changes  w 
der  the  estimate  plan  has  been  a  truer  representation  of  the  ai» 
tual  attainments  of  the  pupils.  ' 

It  is  doubtless  too  early  to  claim  for  the  estimate  plan  complete 
success,  and  it  is  certainly  too  early  to  determine  its  final  icfl«> 
ence  on  school  work.  The  system  needs  careful  and  intelligent 
oversight  and  direction,  and  this  is  true  of  all  school  devices-' 
the  better  the  device,  the  greater  intelligence  required  for  its  use, 
A  machine  can  be  ''run";  a  true  method  must  be  administered. 
It  IS  proper  to  add  that  the  success  of  the  estimate  plaii  in  Cis* 
cinnati  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it  will  be  equally  sttcce»* 
ful  elsewhere.  The  organization  and  supervision  of  the  Cincin- 
nati schools  are  well  adapted  to  the  administration  of  the  system. 


*«  What  is  a  lake?"  asked  the  teacher.  A  bright  little  Irisli 
boy  raised  his  hand.  **  Well,  Mickey,  what  is  it  ? "  "Sure  ill 
a  hole  in  the  keys,  mum." 
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THE  SCHOOL   IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  COM- 
MUNITY.-^ 

}  D.    U    BUZZELLE,    LAFAYETTE. 


The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the  community  is  two- fold. 
It  is  both  child  and  parent.  As  child  it  must  depend  upon  the 
people,  the  state,  for  its  sustenance.  As  parent  it  must  train  the 
risiDg  generation  for  useful  life  and  worthy  deeds.  Society  re- 
cognizes the  fact  that  its  duly  and  its  interests  consist  not  only 
in  restraining  violence  and  punishing  crime,  but  also  in  nourish- 
ing the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  in  its  midst. 

Civilized  man  has  passed  the  stage  where  he  ponders  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  no  he  shall  educate  his  children.  He  looks  upon 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  only  questions  as  to  the  best  and 
B06t  convenient  means  to  accomplish  this  end  in  such  a  manner 
as  shall  be  consistent  with  their  needs  and  circumstances. 

The  great  mass  ask  for  a  practical  education,  and  by  this  they 
Biean  an  education  which  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  every- 
day existence  of  each  individual.     Hence  there  will  be  as  many 
opinions  as  to  what  is  practical  as  there  are  individuals  to  be 
satisfied.     The  duty  of  the  public  school  is  to  educate.     This  is 
generally  conceded.     Discussion  naturally  turns  on  the  question, 
''What  is  education?"  and  here  again  we  have  a  multitude  of 
diverse  opinions.     Agesilaus,  when  asked  what  boys  should  be 
liaght,  replied :  **  What  they  will  have  to  do  when  they  become 
men,"  and  there  is  a  respectable  number  of  thinking  men  at  the 
Iiresent  day  holding  the  same  opinion. 

Criticism  of  our  educational  system  has  the  dignity  of  a  pop- 
ular pastime.     True,  much  of  it  is  mere  fault-finding,  indulged 
in  through  habit  or  dyspepsia.     The  fault  fmder  rails  indiscrim- 
inately, merely  for  the  satisfaction  it  affords.     He  rarely  suggests 
anything  in  the  way  of  improvement,  or  if  he  does  attempt  it, 
'  the  suggestion  is  usually  something  wholly  impracticable  or  ab- 
I   wrd.    One  fruitful  source  of  criticism  upon  the  manner  in  which 
!   the  school  discharges  its  obligation  to  the  public  seems  to  lie  in 
[   ihe  tendency  toward  unreasoning  imitation.    School  authorities, 
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instead  of  carefully  studying,  the  educational  needs  of  the 
munity  in  which  they  move,  through  ignorance  or  indolence,  at^ 
disposed  to  model  their  system  after  another,  which, 
never  so  excellent  and  well  adapted  in  the  place  for  which  it 
designed,  may  not  be  at  all  suitable  to  another  with  diffc 
surroundings  and  conditions.     Thus  the  city  high  school  a] 
the  college,  and  the  village  apes  the  city,  until  the  village  scb( 
with  three  or  four  teachers,  is  burdened  with  a  curriculum 
ponderous  that  its  efficiency  is  seriously  impaired,  and  the 
wieldy  thing  becomes  a  fair  target  for  criticism  and  for  ei 
ridicule. 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

Society  must  be  organized  for  mutual  aid  and  protection,  and^ 
per  consequence,  there  must  be  government,  and  it  follows 
the  governed  must  surrender  some  individual  privileges  in  oi 
to  obtain  the  benefits  of  organization,  and  must  submit  to  rest 
tions  laid  down  for  the  common  wej^l.  If  the  state,  therefore^ 
deems  universal  education  so  importajat  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people  as  to  provide  facilities  for  it  at  the  public  expense,  it 
would  seem  that  she  would  have  the  same  right  to  call  upon  ha* 
subjects  authoritatively  for  the  repelling  of  an  insidious  foe  like 
ignorance,  as  for  the  repelling  of  an  invasion  of  barbariaiis. 
Whether  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinion  compulsory  edu- 
cation is  necessary  and  feasible  is  another  matter. 

In  its  relations  to  the  people  the  school  must  influence  labor 
and  wealth,  pauperism  and  crime,  human  happiness,  morality 
and  government.  Through  knowledge  imparted  and  menttt 
faculties  strengthened  and  sharpened  by  discipline,  labor  is  more 
effective,  better  directed,  and  more  skillful.  General  enlighten- 
ment stimulates  the  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery,  facilif 
tates  the  production  and  distribution  of  commodities,  elevates 
the  individual  in  the  proportion  that  it  enlarges  his  natural  capar 
bilities,  gives  greater  command  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  ele- 
vates man  from  stupid  drudgery  to  the  control  of  power  whether 
in  muscle  or  machinery. 

To  obtain  a  view  of  the  relation  of  school  to  pauperism,  com- 
pare  the  statistics  collected  by  Amasa  Walker  regarding  this 
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nbject.  In  England  and  Wales  |>aupers  constituted  4^  per- 
xntof  the  population;  in  Holland  S}4  percent;  in  Belgium  16 
percent;  in  the  United  States  less  than  j4  of  one  percent.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  this  disparity,  so  favorable  to 
America,  is  due  to  general  education.  Yet  who  will  say  that 
ke  public  school  does  not  deserve  a  commendable  share  of  credit 
for  so  happy  a  condition  ? 

It  is  found  from  criminal  statistics  that  crime  decreases  as  ed- 
ncat^on  increases,  and  it  is  out  of  a  full  understanding  of  this 
l^wthat  Americans  say,  ''It  is  cheaper  to  build  schools  than 
ails  and  poor  houses."  It  costs  less  to  educate  a  dozen  boys 
than  to  convict  one  murderer. 

That  education  elevates  the  moral  and  mental  qualities,  quick- 
ens the  perceptions  and  intuitions,  awakens  the  higher  sensibil- 
ities and  brings  the  higher  and  nobler  feelings  into  predominance 
intnan's  life,  would  seem  to  go  without  saying.  Universal  ed- 
ucation is  the  bulwark  of  the  nation's  liberties.  The  ballot  in  the 
hands  of  ignorance  is  the  tool  of  knaves.  The  man  who  can  not 
read  is  not  safe  to  be  trusted  with  the  ballot,  and  indeed  merely 
knowing  how  to  read  is  not  sufficient  for  its  intelligent  use. 

The  cry  continually  comes  up:  Teach  the  children  love  of 
liberty  and  love  of  country,  good  citizenship  and  sound  ideas  of 
an  upright  life,  but  do  not  meddle  with  politics  or  religion  ! 
Teach  them  how  to  vote  intelligently,  but  do  not  say  a  word 
about  the  tariff!  Teach  them  the  terrible  effects  of  alcohol,  but 
not  a  syllable  of  prohibition  !  Teach  them  to  be  good,  but  don't 
fcad  the  Bible !  There  must  be  no  divine  element  in  the  chil- 
^en's  moral  instruction  :  they  must  be  good  for  goodness'  sake. 
Teach  them  to  read,  but  leave  them  free  and  untrammelled  to 
imbibe  their  political  convictions  from  the  tap  room,  and  the 
pure,  infallible,  and  unbiased  fountain-head  of  political  knowl- 
edge, the  partisan  newspaper !  The  only  correct  political  teach- 
ers are  the  press  and  the  political  boss !  The  teacher  might  let 
liisown  opinions  color  his  teachings.  The  newspaper  is  free 
irom  such  weakness ! 

The  ultimate  end  of  education  is  "the  attainment  of  the  highr 
est  possible  worth."  The  great  work  of  the  public  school  is  to 
<ievclop  whatever  perfection  may  lie  within  the  individual. 
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through  it,  his  soul  again  ''climb  1o  the  a^ful  verge  of  man- 
hood"  as  it  did  at  the  bugle  call  of  '6r. 

Children  are  especially  rythmical  in  thought  and  action.  Did 
you  ever  notice  how  very  small  children  preferred  skippiBg  to 
walking?  Is  there  not  seme  deep  principle  back  of  the  univer- 
sal love  that  children  have  for  Mother  Goose's  Rhymes?  When 
well  and  naturally  brought  up,  children  never  lose  their  delight- 
ful equipoise  between  fsct  and  fancy — or  the  real  and  the  ideal. 
This  hints  to  us  that  subjects  should  be  presented  to  them  in 
recognition  of  and  in  obedience  to  this  double  side  of  child  mind. 
The  sentiments  of  patriotism  can  be  presented  in  this  way  through 
long.  Singing  satisfies  the  rythmical  side — has  a  unifying  effect^ 
adds  the  devotional  element,  and  brings  the  mind  to  a  more 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  thought  than  could  otherwise 
be  reached. 

There  seems  to  be  a  recognition  of  this  fact  in  the  effort  now^ 
made  to  put  patriotic  songs  into  the  hands  of  children.  There 
is  a  collection  of  thirteen  such  songs  at  Baker  &  Randolph's, 
Indianapolis,  (5c  per  copy,  $2  a  hundred).  Among  them  are 
"Batde  Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  ''My  Country,"  ''America,'* 
"My  Native  Land,"  and  other  standard  songs.  The  words  of 
the  6rst  one  alone,  thoroughly  understood,  would  be  an  educa- 
tioQ  in  patriotism.     Some  of  its  noble  lines  are : — 


"Hail  to  the  fathers  who  found  thee  a  wilderness, 
Planted  thee  thick  with  the  church  and  the  school; 
Fledged  thee  to  faithfulness,  helpfulness,  brotherhood. 
Freedom  thy  safe-guard,  and  justice  thy  rule ! 

Hail  to  thee,  land  that  men  longed  for  so  wearily  I 

Glad  are  our  hearts  that  we  live  in  thy  day ; 
Long  may  our  heart's  and  hand*s  service  of  loyalty 

AH  thy  great  help  to  us  seek  to  repay." 

If  every  boy  throughout  our  state  should  have  these  and  other 
equally  fine  patriotic  sentiments  become  a  part  of  his  mental 
equipment,  it  might — when  he  becomes  a  man  and  sits  among 
the  law-givers — help  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  such  scenes  as 
kve  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of  our  new  State  House. 
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Part  II. — Teaching  Patriciism  through  Prose  and  Poetry, 

Again  quoting  from  Victor  Hugo,  he  says:     ''Literature 
cretes  civilization,  poetry  secretes  the  ideal.    That  is  why  tii 
ture  is  one  of  the  wants  of  societies;  that  is  why  poetry  is  a 
ger  of  the  soul.    Poetry  evolves  heroism.     *    *    The 
presence  of  the  beautiful  in  their  works,  makes  the  poets 
iiighest  of  teachers." 

Are  we  not  coming  to  a  realization  of  the  thoughts 
above  in  the  establishment  of  Young  People's  Reading  Gin 
Historical  Lectures  for  Young  People,  and  in  the  transition 
being  made  in  school  work  from  the  scrap  book  reading  to 
studying  as  wholes,  some  pieces  which  yet  bear  the  breath 
fire  from  the  altar  of  their  source — the  Divine  ? 

What  better  way  of  ending  the  text-book  account  of 
•** Concord  Fight"  than  to  give  a  description  of  the  statue  of 
^'Minute  Man"  as  it  now  stands — and  to  write  upon  the 
the  inscription  on  its  base :  — 

*'  By  the  rude  bridge  that  arches  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  April's  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmer  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world.'* 

Children  can  see  this  crystallization  of  the  account  in  these  linei 
which  give  the  place,  time,  condition,  and  result  cf  this  eventj 
The  thoughtful  ones  will  find  the  whole  poem  and  read  it  Bj 
«nay  be  that  some  of  them  will  speak  it  at  Friday  afternoon  exe^ 
<nses.  The  account  in  the  histories  of  **  Border  Warfare"  ii 
f;reatly  helped  by  the  picture  of  John  Brown,  his  part  in  thl 
warfare  and  his  attempt  to  take  Harper's  Ferry,  as  it  is  foui4 
in  Stedman's  poem,  "How  Old  Brown  Took  Harper's  Ferry.l 
In  his  poems  •*  Under  the  Old  Elm"  and  the  ''Comtnemoratiod 
Ode,"  Lowell  has  drawn  life-size  portraits  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln  and  framed  them  in  their  times.  His  ''Present  Crisis' 
is  already  sung  as  a  national  hymn. 

Whittier's  voice  on  this  subject  is  no  less  clear.  Of  him  itn 
said,  ''He  has  translated  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Aincr« 
ican dialect."  Longfellow's  "Building  ot  the  Ship,"  HillecVi 
^*Murco  B^zziris,"  Mxcaulay's  "Horatius  at  the  Bridge,"  Teih 
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nyson's  "Ode  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,"  and  others  need  m^ 
comment. 

"The  Boston  Hymn,"  by  Emerson,  is  an  epitome  of  Ameri- 
can History  from  1620  to  1863.  It  should  be  studied  in  con- 
nection with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it 
voices  the  unwritten  creed  of  American  liberty.  We  give  some 
of  its  stanzas, — they  represent  the  voice  of  the  Lord  speaking  U> 
the  Pilgrims : — 

"  My  ange], — his  name  is  Freedom,— 
Choose  him  to  be  your  king ; 
He  shall  cut  pathways  east  and  west. 
And  fend  you  with  his  wing. 

I  will  have  never  a  noble, 

No  lineage  counted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  ploughmen 

Shall  constitute  a  state. 

I  cause  from  every  creature 

The  proper  good  to  flaw ; 
So  much  as  he  is  and  doeth 

So  much  he  shall  bestow. 

But  laying  hands  on  another 

To  coin  his  labor  and  sweat, 
He  goes  in  pawn  to  the  victim 

For  eternal  years  in  debt. 

My  will  fulfilled  shall  be, 

For,  in  daylight  or  in  dark, 
My  thunderbolt  has  eyes  to  see 

His  way  home  to  the  mark." 

Listen  further  to  Emerson's  words  on  Freedom  and  Justice:. 
We  quote  freely  because  they  are  so  fine  and  less  familiar  thaB 
lome  others.     We  find  them  in  no.patriotic  collection : — 

^  For  He  that  worketh  high  and  wise, 
Nor  pauses  in  his  plan, 
Will  take  the  sun  out  of  the  skies 
Ere  freedom  out  of  man." 

^Justice  is  the  rhyme  of  things." 

**  This  is  he  men  miscall  Fate, 
Threading  dark  wayp,  arriving  late, 
But  ever  coming  in  time  to  crown 
The  truth,  and  hurl  wrong-doers  down.'' 
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"Stainleu  soldier  on  the  w>11>, 
Knowing  [his, — and  knows  no  more, — 
Whoever  (ighlf,  whoever  falls, 

Justice  aTter  as  beroie, — 
And  he  who  haliles  on  her  side, 
God,  though  he  were  ten  limes  tliin. 
Crowns  him  victor  gloiified, 
Victor  over  death  and  pain; 
Forever  :  but  his  erring  foe, 
S«ir-aasured  that  he  prevails. 
Looks  from  his  victim  lying  low, 
And  sees  aloh  the  red  right  arm 
Redrets  the  eternnl  scales." 

*'  For  there's  no  sequestered  grot. 
Lone  mountain  lorn  or  isle  forgot, 
But  Justice,  journeying  in  the  sphere. 

Daily  sloops  to  harbor  there." 

The  ' '  Gettysburg  Address  "  heads  all  the  pros 
vrittcQ  on  that  subject  since  Pericles  spoke  ove: 
dead.  It  carries  in  it  all  the  feeling  pure  aud  sti 
possible  the  hardships  borne  in  ttjat  strtigglc  of  « 
It  has  placed  iipon  the  living  the  mantles  of  the 
thus  making  our  responsibilities  greater  than  theii 
tion  with  this  our  progress  is  shown  in  George  V 
address  at  the  Quarter  Centenary  of  the  Bittle  • 
July  jd,  1888,  "The  Great  Question  Settled,— T 
burg  to  a  Grander  Union."  There  is  an  extract 
dress  in  Carrington'a  "  Patriotic  Reader" — (Lip; 
There  is  one  btwk  that  I  can  not  forbear  mentioi 
is  "The  American  Political  Idea,"  by  John  Fis 
not  rise  from  reading  this  book  without  knowing 
the  evolution  of  history  and  understanding  what  i: 
expression — "The  historic  view." 

Edward  Everett  Hale's  "Man  Without  a  Cc 
some  questions  in  the  youthful  mind  for  the  first  t 
boy  or  girl  who  has  read  it,  if  you  wish  a  verdict 
whom  it  was  written.  I  place  it  first  on  the  lisl 
patriotism. 
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As  we  enter  upon  our  second  one  hundred  years  of  constitu* 
ioDal  history  it  is  well  to  stop  and  see  if  we  are  handing  on  from 
ihe  fathers  of  our  republic  to  its  sons  the  best  that  these  fathers 
left  behind  them.  While  doing  this  we  would  not  stop  with 
dmerica.  Patriotism  ante-dates  American  civilization.  Greece 
ind  Rome  furnish  us  examples  of  it ;  but  it  is  older  than  these, 
[t  is  as  old  as  the  race  itself. 

There  are  other  indirect  ways  of  teaching  patriotism  than  those 
kerein  mentioned.  Occasions  multiply  with  enthusiastic  teach- 
ers, and  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  in  this  article  that  a  sympathetic 
itiidy  of  patriotic  prose  and  poetical  selections,  written  at  high- 
water  mark,  will  enable  one  to  catch  strains  of  the  undying  music 
which  has  for  its  theme  the  equality  of  man.  It  will  lift  one  out 
of  self.  It  will  teach  one  the  meaning  of  his  flag  and  put  him  in 
the  possession  of  that  for  which  he  would  freely  lay  down  his  life. 

*'  So  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
So  near  is  God  to  man ; 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  *  Thou  must/     ^ 
The  youth  replies,  *  I  can/  " 
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A  TEACHER  can  not  do  good  work  under  mechanical  restraint. 
Old  fiaishioned  harnesses  were  harder  on  horses  than  the  loads 
they  drew.     A  race  horse  does  his  best  only  when  he  is  ham- 
pered the  least.    A  man  in  a  straight-j  icket  can  not*work  effect- 
ively.   Certain  rules  and  laws  are  necessary,  but  when  they  be- 
come hindrances  to  the  development  of  the  best  impulses  they 
become  nuisances.     A  program  is  as  necessary  as  the  frame  of  a 
boikling ;  but  all  frames  are  not  built  on  the  same  modeL     The 
Iraikier  must  have  some  freedom  to  work  with  reference  to  his 
SBm>andings  and  materials  at  hand.     So  must  teachers.     You 
can  not  post  up  character  and  progress  as  the  banker  posts  up 
liis  debits  and  credits.     This  is  impossible  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case.     It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  pupils  should 
Ik  expected  to  know  an  equal  amount.     Suppose  one  child  ex- 
cel in  arithmetic  and  another  in  geography,  is  it  anything  against 
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another  pupil  that  he  excels  in  other  things,  but  not  in 
branches?  Education,  to  be  effective,  should  be  along  Ok 
of  the  activities,  and  these  are  not  exactly  the  saoie  in  any 
children. — Ex. 


THE  POETS  MISSION. 
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[Subscribed  respectfully  to  W.  G.  Bryan.] 

Music  is  not  all  in  measures, 

Poetry  not  all  in  numbers, 
For  the  measure  hinders  music. 

And  the  poet's  fancy  cumbers. 

If  we  write  the  truth  in  volumes, 
Some  will,  surely,  misconceive  it ; 

If  we  sing  our  song  enraptured, 
Who  enraptured  will  receive  it  ? 

Never  yet  hath  poet  uttered 

Song,  that  did  unite  the  real, 
By  the  magic  span  ot  concord. 

With  the  heights  of  the  ideal. 

What  is  then  the  poet's  mission, — 

Is  it  but  to  live  forever, 
With  the  height  of  his  ambition 

Out  of  reach  of  his  endeavor? 

Yes,  for  God  hath  so  established, 
That  the  spirit's  dream,  ely?ian, 

Never  shall  be  known  incarnate, 
To  the  poet's  mortal  vision. 

But  his  mission  is  not  measured. 

By  the  infinite  ideal ; 
And  the  sweetest  psalm  embodied, 

Is  the  nearest  to  the  reaL 

Grace  Nichols* 

Terrb  Haute,  Ind. 


It  is  possible  tu  temper  authority  with  an  unassuming  d 
meanor. — Bain. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  cendacted  by  S.  S.  Parr,  Dean  De  Fauw  Normal  SchooL  ] 


■»:- 


OPEN  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE 
OJ  PUPILS, 

fT  can  not  be  made  to  appear  that  a  pupil  should  be  forced 
to  commit  to  memory  any  part  of  a  text-book.  Indeed  the 
contrary  proposition  is  the  one  that  appears.  Even  in  history, 
a  subject,  if  any  such  exist,  in  which  the  pupil  seems  to  be  dis- 
barred from  the  open  text  book,  we  believe  the  best  teaching  is 
done  with  the  book  in  hand.  A  text  book  is  properly  named. 
It  is  a  work  made  up  of  verbal  suggestions.  It  is  not  the  sub- 
ject, and  does  not  contain  any  of  the  essential  elements  of  it.  In 
the  hands  of  the  pupil,  if  the  teacher  knows  his  business,  the  text 
relieves  the  pupil  of  the  drudgery  of  remembering  unimportant 
details  and  leaves  his  energi  s  free  to  grapple  with  deeper  and 
more  essential  elements.  We  will  suppose  the  pupil  to  be  seated 
in  class  with  a  text  book  in  his  hand  containing  this  statement : 
''The  honor  of  the  discovery  of  America  belongs  to  Christopher 
Columbus,  as  an  individual,  and  to  Spain  as  a  nation."  So  far 
as  there  is  anything  of  \alue  in  this,  it  does  not  appear  in  the 
form  of  words.  The  pupil  is  to  think  the  thought  which  under- 
lies the  statement.  If  he  can  do  this,  he  will  be  able  to  make  a 
statement  for  himself.     What  then  is  it  that  he  must  think  ? 

First,  what  is  meant  by  calling  it  an  honor  ?  Does  it  mean 
that  the  Portuguese,  Italians,  Germans,  and  French  honored 
Columbus  for  the  discovery  he  made  ?  We  mean,  of  course, 
the  people  of  that  time.  Suppose  our  pupil  says,  Yes !  We  can 
cite  the  facts  that  the  Portuguese  threw  him  into  prison  on  one 
of  his  return  voyages,  and  that  the  people  of  Columbus'  day 
knew  very  little  of  him,  and  very  little  about  to  whom  the  dis- 
covery was  due.  Then,  comes  the  true  thought,  viz.,  that  the 
''honor"  mentioned  is  what  modem  peoples  and  nations  attrib- 
nte  to  Columbus  and  to  Spain. 

The  teacher  could  next  raise  the  question  as  to  the  sense  in 
which  Columbus's  find  was  a  discovery.     This  would  bring  up 
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the  conception  Columbus  had  of  the  world,  and  what  it  was  he 
thought  he  had  discovered.     Here,  too,  would  arise  the  £Kt; 
that  another  voyager  discovered  the  mainland,  and  that  of  te' 
claims  of  the  Norsemen  to  a  discovery  of  this  country.    Tbtj 
very  name  Christopher  Columbus  leads  at  once  to  Columbus 
a  Christ- Bearer,  a  person  of  the  deepest  religious  sentiment, 
to  the  Latinized  form  of  his  surname.     The  idea  of  what  Spdij 
was  would  raise  a  sharp  contrast  between  that  country  then, 
the  first  power  of  Europe,  and  her  condition  now,  as  the  iDsi| 
niiicant  factor  she  is. 

All  this,  and  much  more  is  possible  with  the  book  before  tlif  | 
student's  eyes,  and  he  will  be  vastly  better  off  with  this  type 
teaching  and  thinking  than  he  could  possibly  be  with  his  mt 
cry  temporarily  filled  ^ith  verbal  forms. 


JVIfAT  IS  REALL  Y  THE  PROCESS  IN  SUB- 
TRACTION i 


Sadler's  Inductive  Arithmetic  says  that  "  Subtraction  is  \ 
process  of  taking  one  number  from  another  number  of  the  same 
kind."  The  meaning  of  **number"  in  this  statement  is  * 'figure, 
and,  if  so,  the  definition  does  not  state  the  process.  Harper^i 
Arithmetic  defines  Subtraction  as  the  process  of  taking  one 
two  like  numbers  from  the  other.  Newby's  Outlines  of  Nm 
Science  says:  ** Finding  the  difference  between  two  numbers 
called  subtraction."  The  last  statement  does  not  fall  intoti 
trap  of  calling  what  is  stated  a  process,  though  the  word  find\ 
implies  something  of  that  kind.  The  only  ** process"  ihatcoi 
possibly  be  meant  is  that  which  goes  on  in  the  mind,  and  by 
possibility  could  the  terms  ** taking  from"  and  "separating" 
applied  to  it.  The  actual  process  appears  to  be  mainly  one 
memory,  in  which  the  number  of  units  in  each  order  of  the  num- 
ber to  which  the  process  is  applied  is  scanned  or  examined,  aod 
two  parts  called  up  by  memory,  one  of  which  is  represented  bf 
the  corresponding  figure  of  the  number  called  the  subirahecA' 
Thus,  if  **53i  be  subtracted  from  817,"  in  units'  order,  7  is  ex- 
amined as  to  its  meaning,  and  memory  at  once  recalls  that  if  ooe^ 
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THE  POOR  WE  HAVE  ALWAYS  WITH  US, 


port  is  one,  the  other  is  6 ;  in  tens'  order,  i  is  scanned  and  mem-  j 

Dry  supplies  the  thought  that  i  is  incapable  of  separation  into  j 

tiro  parts  one  of  which  is  3.    The  customary  thing  in  such  cases  j 

is  to  take  a  unit  from  the  next  higher  order  and  place  its  value  j 

in  the  order  under  consideration.     When  this  is  done,  the  parts  k 

ue  at  once  remembered  to  be  3  and  8.     Keeping  in  mind  the  ' 

altered  value  of  hundreds'  order,  the  parts  are  remembered  as 
5  and  2.  This  is  the  **  process,"  and  the  only  process  that  goes 
m,  if  we  except  the  physical  process  of  writing  the  figures. 

The  true  definition  of  subtraction  then  seems  to  be  this:  Sub- 
draction  is  the  process  of  scanning  the  groups  of  units  forming 
the  orders  of  a  number  and  remembering  their  two  parts,  one 
of  which  is  given.  The  result  is  the  separation  of  the  number 
bto  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  known  before  the  process  begms. 
Those  views  of  the  subject  which  allow  two  forms  of  subtraction 
bave  regard  to  the  application  of  the  process  to  concrete  things, 
b  which  the  two  relations  misnamed  processes  exist. 


A  FAIRLY  good  text- book  in  general  use  has  this:  ^^ Definition 
—Etymology  is  that  division  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  cla$' 
sifUation  and  grammatical  forms  of  words."  The  italics  are  those 
of  the  book.  The  same  textbook  s.iys:  **A  noun,  or  name- 
word  is  the  name  of  anything,  existing  or  conceived  by  the  mind." 
In  a  foot-note  we  are  told  that  the  word  noun  is  derived  **from 
French  nom^  Latin  nomtn^  a  name — that  by  which  anything  is 
known."  In  another  footnote  the  information  is  given  that 
"the  word  'thing,'  or  'anything,'   used    in  its   widest   sense,  ' 

signifies  whatever  we  can  think  about,  and  applies  to  persons  as  ' 

well  as  to  inanimate  objects."  ; 

A  little  further  along  the  same  text-book,  which  may  be  ac-  I 

cepted  as  a  fairly  representative  book,  as  books  go,  has  this : —  , 

^^  Divisions, — Nouns  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
namely:     I.    Common.     11.  Proper,     III.  Abstract,'* 

The  foregoing  are  selected,  not  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  • 

the  book,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  defi-  ! 
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nitions  and  divisions,  used  in  text-books  generally,  are 
obsolete  or  notoriously  inexact  and  illogical.     The  booh 
which  they  occur  are  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  good  books, 
serve  their  purpose  well,  but  they  do  this  in  spite  of  sndi 
ciencies  as  are  pointed  out. 

In  the  definition  of  Etymology  we  have  a  distinction 
since  obsolete.     Schmidt's  History  of  Pedagogy  gives  M 
thon.  Preceptor  Germanice,  as  the  first  to  use  the  definition 
Grammar  is  the  Science  of  Language,  and  its  parts  are 
raphy.  Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody.     This  classifii 
had  been  warmed  over  from  Melancthon's  day  down  to  i 
Grammar  is  not  now  and  has  not  been,  since  the  time  of 
Grimm,  and  Scaliger,  the  science  of  language.    That  distin 
is  reserved  for  Philology.     Whatever  it  may  be  defined, 
however  it  may  be  divided,  no  well  digested  text-book  now 
tant  treats  it  as  the  science  of  language,  but  as  the  science 
the  sentence.     Etymology,  or  the  tracing  of  development 
change  of  meaning  in  single  words  and  phrases,  is  not  a  divi 
of  grammar,  but  of  Philology. 

The  assumed  definition  of  the  noun  does  not  define  that 
of  words  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  term  definition.     A  deft 
tion  gives  a  thing  to  be  defined,  classifies  this  thing,  and  si 
its  essential  difference  from  other  things  of  the  class.    The  s 
ment  in  question  does  the  first  of  these  three  things,  but  endi 
misses  the  last  two.     Reduced  to  plain  common-sense  the  d 
nition  becomes,  ''A  noun  is  a  noun/'  and  states  nothing 
the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  thought. 

The  third  example  quoted  is  not  incorrect,  but  inexact  It  is 
example  of  what  Jevons  calls  a  fallacy  of  distribution.  It  is  like 
classifying  people  as  men,  women  and  children,  and  banjo-player% 
All  concrete  nouns  divide,  on  one  basis,  into  proper  and  compi^ 
On  an  entirely  diflferent  basis,  they  divide  into  concrete  and  A^ 
stract.  One  thinks  in  a  slovenly  way  when  he  divides  ifl^fli 
Proper,  Common,  and  Abstract  Nouns.  He  is  imitating  a  cha^ 
acter  in  Moliere's  ** Citizen  Turned  Gentleman,"  who  has  bcc* 
talking  prose  for  forty  years  without  knowing  it  The  school  is 
not  a  place  to  manufacture  slovens,  therefore  no  such  dassifica* 
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ticin  ought  to  be  tolerated.  Teaching  and  learning  must  be 
critical  and  accurate  or  they  are  nothing.  Thinking  which  ac- 
cepts the  obsolete  as  readily  as  the  cxurrent ;  which  treats  iden- 
tical propositions  as  though  they  really  stated  truth,  and  mixes 
classifications  from  different  bases  with  a  naive  simplicity  that 
overlooks  this  fact,  is  too  child>like  to  serve  teaching.  Thinking 
and  teaching  must  be  thinking  and  teaching  in  full  and  not  in 
fraction.  Vigorous  thought  would  discover  at  once  that  Melanc- 
thon's  classification  of  grammar  does  not  square  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  day  j  that  identical  propositions  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge;  and  thrt  ''crazy-quilt"  classifications  are  illogical 
and  confusing.  When  teaching  secures  this  quality  of  thought 
it  is  rid  of  all  such  inaccuracies  as  the  ones  we  are  considering. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

iTWi  Dapartaient  is  ooiidiict«d  by  Howaxd  Sakdisom,  ProtMsor  of  Methods  in  th« 

State  Normal  School.] 


i^oc- 


TARDINESS  AND  TRUANCY. 


HB  imposition  of  an  exercise  to  be  performed  daring  the 
pupil's  leisure  time  is  a  form  of  punishment  applicable  to 
all  offences  which  are  incidental  to  class- work.  These  are  three- 
fold; Lateness,  inattention,  and  want  of  preparation.  Their 
amount  is  dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  school ;  when  it 
is  well  conducted,  they  will  be  of  infrequent  occurrence,  for  the 
pupil  will  have  no  motive  to  commit  them,  but  the  reverse. 

I.  Lateness  is  a  fault  often  irrationally  dealt  with.  In  the 
case  of  the  youngest  children  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  fault  at 
all ;  it  18  a  mere  weakness  of  their  nature.  And,  though  its  re- 
moval may  give  some  trouble  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  child's 
want  of  any  conception  of  the  value  of  time,  it  will  in  course  of 
time  disappear  if  the  teacher  will  quietly  call  their  attention  to 
it  with  sufficient  regularity ;  at  the  farthest,  nothing  beyond  re- 
proof can  be  required  in  this  case.  With  the  elder  children  it 
is  a  decided  fault;  but  it  is,  in  ordinary  cases,  so  unnatural  a 
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fault,  that  the  teacher  should  be  very  careful  in  6i 
how  far  the  pupil  is  blameworthy.  Where  the  scho 
conducted  in  a  good  spirit,  and  is  made  fairly  inter 
pupil's  desire  of  occupation,  his  wish  to  meet  with  hi 
ions  in  work  at  the  appointed  time,  and  the  force  oi 
act  to  keep  down  this  fault.  Where  it  neveitheless  < 
teacher  will  find  it,  in  great  measure,  due  to  defectiv 
rangements,  or  to  obstacles  thrown  in  the  pupil's  way 
rents ;  in  which  case  he  should  address  himself  to  tl 
responsible.  Failing  a  remedy  on  their  pan,  justi< 
permit  him  to  punish  the  pupil,  who  is  really  not 
Where  lateness  is  purely  the  pupil's  fault,  the  teac 
seek  to  remedy  it,  in  the  first  insUnce,  by  reproof  ol 
verity.  Failing  amendment,  he  should  resort  to  loss  < 
hour,  or  an  imposition ;  as  a  support  to  which  pani 
will  find  advantage  in  appealing  to  the  influence  of  t 
In  connection  with  lateness  may  be  noticed  stealt 
from  school.  This  offence  is  natural  enough  when 
ruling  motive,  and  is  indeed  inevitable  under  such 
Where  it  is  found  to  be  common  in  a  school,  the  re! 
elevate  the  general  tone  of  discipline.  But,  if  this  be 
if  the  work  be  conducted  with  fair  interest,  there  wil 
casion  to  reckon  ' '  truancy  "  among  school  faults.  W 
no  obligation  to  point  out  how  to  cure  a  fault  which 
traceable  to  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the  tead 
— CuRRiE,  IB  Gmimcn  School  E 


LANGUAGE. 

A  VERY  common  and  much  spoken  of  device  ii 
work  is  that  of  requiring  that  the  answers  in  genera 
full  and  not  single  words  or  parts  of  sentence.  The 
pupils  give  words  or  parts  of  sentences  as  answers  an 
mind's  tendency  to  economize,  which  has  given  ri: 
curious  forms  of  prosunciation,  such  as  that  of  hum 
Worcester,  etc.,  or  the  failure  to  grasp  all  the  relat 
thought     Having  seized  one  main  idea  the  child 


to 
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single  word  that  expresses  it,  but  ignores  its  relations,  or  being 
conscious  of  them  assumes  that  the  teacher  will  supply  them. 

On  these  grounds,  and  sometimes  also  for  lack  of  interest,  the 
child  replies  in  a  single  word  and  leaves  the  one  who  asks  the 
question  to  follow  out  or  complete  the  answer.  The  teacher 
should,  therefore,  obtain  the  more  complete  answers,  both  on 
the  ground  that  it  gives  the  child  fluency  in  language,  and  also 
discloses  whether  he  has  grasped  all  the  relations  in  the  thought, 
because  it  sometimes  occurs  that  if  the  child  answers  in  a  word 
and  is  then  required  to  express  himself  fully,  it  becomes  clear, 
as  was  not  the  case  when  he  used  the  single  word,  that  there  is  j 

some  shade  of  thought  which  he  does  not  comprehend.  I 

Every  teacher  should,  therefore,  hold  to  the  idea  of  full  ex-  I 

pression  in  sentences  on  the  two  grounds  of  accustoming  the 
child  to  the  use  of  language,  and  as  a  means  of  deciding  whether 
all  the  relations  in  the  thought  have  been  grasped.  This  work- 
ing toward  full  expression  should  be  graded  to  some  extent.  He 
might  in  the  very  earliest  work  occasionally  receive  as  an  answer 
a  word  or  phrase,  but  there  should  be  a  gradual  progress  toward 
full  expression.  The  principle  for  the  teacher  is  (limited  to  the 
requirement  of  thought)  the  minimum  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  maximum  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

A  second  device  in  making  the  child  master  of  language  is 
the  necessary  correction  of  errors.  The  child  comes  to  school 
with  certain  habits  of  language  fixed.     He  will  say,  **He  paid  ; 

us  his  self,"  and  use  various  other  incorrect  forms  of  language.  ^ 

The  correction  of  errors  would  fall  into  two  kinds :  the  correc- 
tion of  oral  errors  and  the  correction  of  written  errors.     Atten-  \ 
tion  will  be  called  first  to  the  correction  of  oral  errors.  ' 

The  question  often  arises — Shall  the  attention  of  the  child  be 
called  to  his  incorrect  expressions  when  he  is  expressing  a  thought, 
and  intent  upon  that  thought  ?     In  answer  it  is  frequently  said  * 

that  the  teacher  should  wait  until  he  has  expressed  the  thought, 
and  then,  calling  his  attention  to  the  mistake,  have  it  corrected. 
Whether  this  should  be  the  course  or  not  should  be  determined 
by  the  aim.  If  the  aim  in  the  correction  is  merely  to  have  the 
pupil  see  the  sentence  as  a  correct  form,  then  the  teacher  should 
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wait  until  he  bu  fu 
attenlion  to  the  Ixnj 
good  language  as  t 
teacher  should  stop 
and  holding  him  to 
rect  expression  togi 
of  the  effort  to  worli 
to  go  on  and  expre 
until  he  calls  his  a 
arranged  in  such  a 
ing  mainljr  of  the  1 
to  thought. 

It  is  often  claime 
to  the  language  wh 
tention  is  taken  fn 
upon  what  the  thou 
the  bare  meaning,  c 
in  the  thought's  *\ 
form  of  school  wor! 
press  in  good  langi 
holding  him  to  the 
him  to  use  correct 
thoughL  The  me 
completed  the  sent 
than  not  to  correct 
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"HELP  ONE  ANOTHER." 

Help  one  another,*'  the  snpwflakes  said, 
And  they  cuddled  down  in  their  fleecy  bed ; 
**  One  of  us  here  would  not  be  ielt, 
One  of  us  here  would  quickly  melt ; 
But  I'll  help  yon,  and  you  help  me, 
And  then  what  a  big  white  drift  we'll  see  1 " 

"  Help  one  another,"  the  maple  spray 

Said  to  its  fellow-leaTes  one  day ; 
"  The  sun  would  wither  me  here  alone,  * 

Long  enough  ere  the  day  is  gone; 

But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me, 

And  then  what  a  splendid  shade  there'll  be  1 " 

**  Help  one  another,''  the  dewdrop  cried, 

Seeing  another  drop  close  to  its  side ; 
'*  This  warm  south  breeze  would  dry  me  away, 

And  I  should  be  gone  ere  noon  to-day ; 

But  I'll  help  you,  and  you  help  me, 

And  we'll  make  a  brook  and  run  to  the  sea." 

**  Help  one  another,"  a  grain  of  sand 

Said  to  another  grain  just  at  hand ; 
*'  The  wind  may  carry  me  over  the  sea. 

And  then,  O !  what  will  become  of  me  ? 

But  come,  my  brother,  give  me  your  hand ; 

Yfe'll  build  a  mountain,  and  there  we'll  stand." 

And  so  the  suQwflakes  grew  to  drifts, 

The  grains  of  sand  to  mountains. 
The  leaves  became  a  pleasant  shade, 

And  dewdrops  fed  the  fountains, 

— /iev.  George  F,  Hunting^  in  ike  Parish  Visitor. 
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EX  PLANA  TJONS. 


Pupils  often  give  explanations  of  problems  that  do  not  show 
that  they  know  the  reasons  for  the  process  they  have  used  in  ob- 
taining  the  result  They  have  simply  solved  by  a  pattern  and 
they  explain  by  pittem.  Take  the  following  example  with 
the  usual  explanation:  What  is  the  hour  of  the  day  when 
the  time  past  noon  is  equal  yz  the  time  from  noon  to  midnight? 
Explanation :  Three-thirds-  equal  time  to  midnight.  ^  equal 
time  past  noon.    |  +  ^  =  f  time  to  midnight    Then  \  equal  12 
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hours.  )i 
his.,  which 

A  few  qu 
ysis"  know; 
to  midnight 
I  equal  tim 

The  pup 
principle  as 
into  two  p. 
He  does  no 
same  as  a!i 
If  he  sees  I 
sum  of  the 
really  sees 
tells  it,    Tfc 

No  teach 
he  knows  tl 
explanation 


■  A  FEW  d 
in  geograpl 
"Point  tow 
toward  the 
teacher  smi 
did  he  hap 
Any  one  w 
what  shall 
thing — the 
liar  color  oi 
Water,  he  i 
seen  the  m 
water.  He 
as  large,  fo 
Now  she 
that  he  mu 
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lis  Uke  must  be  somewhere 
The  map  shows  where.  Id 
cr  left-hand  comer."  Yea. 
the  northwest  part  of  the  stat 
He  succeeds  this  time.  S: 
a  child  has  to  learn  to  uadc 

i  a  boy  was  asked  to  locate  It 
IS  is  located  on  the  north  b 

1  the  east  by" Just  her 

,  "I  said  ioeaU  Indianapolis.' 
hen  asked  what  it  is  to  iocate . 
rhere  it  is.  "Well,  then,"  s: 
polls  ?  "  He  said,  "  Don't  ki 
:r  1  one  the  pupil  often  uses 
I  a  dull  boy,  you  siy.  Yes, 
iftcn  come  to  school.  "The 
any  sign  of  displeasure,  the 
i.  "In  what  Slate  is  it?" 
la?"  "'Bout  centre."  "C 
"  Now  tell  it  in  a  statement." 
Indiana  on  White  River." 
ceded  a  little  "fixiag  up"  bui 
;ained  something  because  he 
1  given  time  to  do  it.  He  fe 
r.  When  he  began  he  was  trj 
d  others  say,  for  they  had  jus) 
en  he  finished  he  was  trying 
tudy  of  the  map. 
be  ready  to  siy,  "Well,  whi 
at  teacher  did  ?  There  was 
le  did."  We  answer  that  any 
f  it.  But  the  easiest  thing  to 
lull  fellow  sit  down  and  go 
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GENERAL  JNFORSfATIO 

GAHOAN   WAR. 

PriDce  Bismarck  disavows  the  more  aggn 
Gertniui  Consul  at  Sjunoa.  It  seems  probable 
will  soon  be  settled  in  a  friendly  way. 

Where  and  what  is  Samoa?  What  was  the 
is  Prince  Bismarck  7 

The  cities  of  Mexico  are  to  be  furnished  w 
company  called  the  Union  Light  and  Fuel  Ga 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000,  is  to  furnisi 

What  is  water  gas  7  This  company  has  the  < 
30  years.  The  papers  are  signed  by  the  Pre! 
Who  is  President?     How  long  has  he  been  Pr 

Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  telephone,  has  n 
out  of  his  invention.  This  is  a  greit  fortun 
silver  dollars,  how  long  would  it  take  to  count 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  in  the 
7,  1889 — yeas  49,  nays  3 ; 

Sesohied,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repi 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assemb 
ernment  of  the  United  States  will  look  with  se 
disapproval  upon  any  connection  of  any  Euro 
with  the  construction  or  control  of  any  ship 
Isthmus  of  Darien  or  across  central  America, 
aiiy«uch  connection  or  control  as  injurious  to 
interests  of  the  United  Sutes  and  as  a  menace 

Section  a.  That  the  President  be  and  is  h< 
communicate  this  expression  of  the  views  of  t 
the  United  Sutcs  to  the  governments  of  the  com 

UGANDA. 

What  is  Uginda  ?  It  is  a  country  of  Africi 
north  end  of  Victoria  Nyanzi,  and  covering  ab 
miles.  The  exact  population  is  not  known, 
to  be  from  2,000,000  to  5,000,000.  It  is  one 
dpms  in  Central  Africa,  and  reached  its  highe: 
King  Mtesa.     At  Mr.  Stanley's  suggestion  i 
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both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries  to  come  to  his  country. 
Both  went,  but  two  years  ago,  on  his  son's  accession  to  power, 
missionary  work  was  carried  on  with  great  difficulty  because  the 
son  reversed  the  policy  of  his  father.  Last  summer  he  made  an 
attempt  to  murder  his  bodyguard  and  was  deposed,  his  elder 
brother  being  placed  on  the  throne.  This  brother  adopted  his 
iiather's  policy,  but  the  Arabs  turned  against  him,  murdered  his 
semi  Christian  ministers,  drove  oflf  the  missionaries,  and  massa- 
cred  the  converts.  What  missionaries  remain  there  now  are  in 
great  danger,  and  there  is  no  means  of  helping  them  at  present 

1900  NOT  TO  BE  A  LEAP  YEAR. 

The  I^ondon  Standard  gives  the  following  explanation  why  the 
year  1900  will  not  be  counted  among  leap  years.     The  year  is 
365  diys  5  hours  and  49  minutes  long;  eleven  minutes  are  taken 
every  year  to  make  the  year  365  J^  days  long,  and  every  fourth 
year  we  have  an  extra  day.     This  was  Julius  Caesar's  arrange- 
ment  Where  do  these  eleven  minutes  come  from  ?   They  come 
from  the  future,  and  are  paid  by  omitting  leap  year  every  hun- 
dred years.     But  if  leap  year  is  omitted  regularly  every  hundred 
years,  in  the  course  of  four  hundred  years  it  is  found  that  the 
eleven  minutes  taken  each  year  will  not  only  have  been  paid 
back,  but  that  a  whole  day  will  have  been  given  up.     So  Pope 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  improved  on  Csssar's  calendar  in  1582,  de- 
creed that  every  centurial  year  divisible  by  four  should  be  a  leap 
year  after  all.     So  we  borrow  eleven  minutes  each  year,  more 
than  paying  our  borrowings  back,  by  omitting  three  leap  years 
in  three  centurial  years,  and  square  matters  by  having  a  leap 
year  in  the  fourth  centurial  year.     Pope  Gregory's  arrangement 
II  so  exact,  and  the  borrowing  and  paying  back  balance  so  closely 
that  we  borrow  more  than  we  pay  back  to  the  extent  of  only  one 
day  in  3,866  years. 


**What  branches  do  you  find  most  useful  to  your  pupils?" 
asked  a  school  officer  of  a  young  Miss  who  was  teaching  her  first 
school.  **  Any  branch  is  good,  but  I  find  that  the  slips  from  an 
dm  tree  are  the  most  useful." 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  Tippecanoe  County.] 


-:o:- 


ANOTHER   WAY  TO  TEACH  PATRIOTISM. 


T  present  there  is  going  the  rounds  of  the  journals  different 
methods  of  inculcating  patriotic  principles  in  young  peo- 
ple. That  it  is  an  important  subject  is  conceded  by  all.  In  the 
December  number  we  offered  a  few  suggestions  as  to  one  way  of 
teaching  patriotism  in  the  schools.  We  have  here  to  offer  an- 
other way  in  which  much  may  be  done  in  this  direction. 

We  refer  to  the  opening  exercises  in  the  schools.  At  these  a 
most  effective  opportunity  is  presented  for  reading  patriotic  ex- 
tracts, telling  patriotic  anecdotes,  and  singing  patriotic  songs. 
We  recollect  one  school  to  which  we  read  ' '  Recollections  of  i 
Drummer- boy."  It  was  listened  to  with  much  interest  and  we 
overheard  pupils  frequently  talking  about  it.  Many  books  may 
be  had  which  contain  material  suitable  for  this  work. 

But  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of,  and  the  benefit 
arising  from,  patriotic  singing.     All  people  are  affected  by  song. 
Think  of  the  effect  produced  in  France  by  the  Marseillaise  Hymn. 
The  mere  echoes  of  it  were  sufficient  to  fire  the  people  for  yeais. 
Many  a  patriotic  man  marched  to  his  death  to  its  music.     Con-  i 
sider  our  own  land.     In  the  Revolution,  Yankee  Doodle  was  the 
inspiration  of  many  a  conflict.     In  later  history  how  naany  an. 
army  has  marched  to  battle  to  the  stirring  notes  of  Star-Spangled 
Banner ;  Red,  White  and  Blue  ;  Hail  Columbia ;  Songs  of  a  Then-; 
sand  Years ;  John  Brown's  Body  ;  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic, 
etc.,  etc. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  sing  these.  Tell  them  the  circumstances; 
under  which  they  were  produced.  Let  them  drink  in  the  atmos^j 
phere  of  patriotism  that  surrounds  each  one.  Let  them  be  sung 
on  memorial  days  of  Washington,  Grant,  Lincoln,  Garfield,  andi 
other  patriots.  Teach  the  children  a  love  for  the  flag  and  all  itJ 
stands  for.  With  such  sentiments  instilled  into  the  youth  of  oxm 
land  there  is  hope  that  some  day  anarchy  will  be  throttled  and 
such  disgraceful  scenes  as  even  our  own  new  State  House  haft 
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blushed  to  see,  will  never  occur.  The  influx  of  foreigners  de- 
mands that  something  be  done  towards  educating  their  children 
in  American  ideas.  There  is  not  much  chance  of  elevating  the 
political  ideas  of  the  fathers,  but  this  will  be  wholly  neutralized 
if  the  children  are  Americans. 


GRADUATION  FROM  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 


is 


BY    E.    A.    TOWER. 


By  graduation  is  meant  the  completion  of  a  definite  course  of 
study,  and  implies  that  the  end  of  the  course  is  reached  by  a 
series  of  regular  grades. 

Gradation  used  to  be  much  spoken  of  at  teachers*  institutes, 
and  in  educational  papers.  The  result  was  not  gradation^  but  a 
system  of  classification,  that  has  given  a  great  impetus  to  the 
efficient  workings  of  Indiana's  admirable  but  incomplete  school 
system.  Hereby  the  teacher's  time  is  economized,  the  instruc- 
tion more  thorough,  the  development  of  the  mind  more  system- 
atic, and  the  interests  of  all  more  fully  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
education.  A  feeling  of  friendly  competition  is  fostered  among 
the  members  of  the  class,  and  a  desire  to  pursue  all  the  sub- 
jects taught  a  gi\en  class  is  created  in  each  pupil. 

Although  we  have  witnessed  this  great  improvement,  the  goal 
B  not  yet  attained.  Other  steps  must  be  taken  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. A  definite  course  of  stud^r  must  be  laid  down — not  in  iron- 
dad  detail — but  as  a  model  containing  the  general  features  and 
dimensions  of  the  ground  upon  which  the  mind  is  to  be  exercised. 
Otherwise  the  efforts  lack  direction,  and  many  useless  excur- 
sions are  made  into  the  broad  fields  of  learning ;  resulting  not  in 
systematic  knowledge,  but  in  a  confusion  of  vague,  disconnected 
ideas. 

By  a  course  of  study  covering  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  dis- 
trict schools,  there  will  be  formed  a  connection  between  succeed- 
ing terms,  that  can  not  be  broken,  evdn  by  the  frequent  change 
«f  teachers.  The  course  of  study  should  be  such  that  every  pupil 
may  complete  it,  not  with  ease,  but  by  putting  forth  his  best 
effort. 
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To  be  sure  graduations  from  the  district  school 
(here  is  no  definite  system  of  gradation,  which  i 
tal  principle  upon  which  graduation  must  be  b 
any  considerable  degree,  the  purpose  for  which 
tutcd.  To  facilitate  matters  the  length  of  the  s< 
be  increased,  that  the  advance  may  be  more  co 
corresponding  diminution  of  the  retrograde  m< 
vacations.  The  time  the  child  is  in  school  is  ir 
development  required.  Education  is  a  growth  ( 
the  mind — a  growth  that  may  be  facilitated  b 
proper  conditions,  of  which  one  of  the  most  im] 
tinae.  There  must  also  be  an  improvement  in  i 
the  teacher.  Teaching  should  be  a  profession, 
stone  to  some  other  avocation. 

To  sum  up  the  needs  of  the  ^'jiX^m  o\  gradation 
by  GRADUATION,  they  are :  an  efficient  system,  loi 
fessional  teachers,  and  an  increased  interest  pi 
foregoing  conditions. 

The  advantages  of  a  system  of  gradation  and  g 
interest  the  child  and  stimulate  it  to  complete  a 
of  work  after  entering  school.  The  pupil  having 
credit,  a  thorough  course,  is  ready  and  encour 
some  more  comprehensive  course  of  study.  B 
the  education  of  the  child  becomes  a  continue 
effort  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  school, 
there — self -improvement  continue?  through  life,  f 
systematic  habits. 

The  graduating  exercises  should  not  consist  of  i 
The  standing  of  the  pupil  should  be  ascertained 
the  graduating  exercises  are  to  be  given.  The  t 
consist  of  some  original  literary  production,  and  i 
as  may  seem  proper.  This  exercise  should  be  ci 
home  school,  before  the  school,  patrons,  and  trie 
tificate  of  graduation  should  be  neat  in  form,  e 
county  superintendent,  trustee,  teacher,  and  each 
class.  The  reason  for  conducting  the  graduating 
home  school  is  manifestly  for  the  interest  it  ma 
junior  pupils  and  in  the  parents. 
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Then  the  needs  of  the  district  schools  seem  to  be  a  system  of 
gradation  and  graduation,  a  course  of  study  followed  carefully, 
but  not  slavishly,  and  at  the  close  a  healthful,  vigorous  graduat- 
ing exercise. 


EDITORIAL. 


Special  attention  is  called  to  the  first  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Journal,  by  Dr.  White,  The  question  of  "promotions"  is  now  the 
vital  one,  in  the  management  of  public  schools. 

Teachers  will  do  well  to  read  on  another  page  what  Miss  Charity 
Dye  has  to  say  of  teaching  patriotism  in  the  schools.  This  subject  is 
of  much  interest  and  deserves  earnest,  thoughtful  attention. 

After  March  15  we  shall  be  compelled  to  send  personal  **reminders" 
to  all  those  whose  subscriptions  to  the  Journal  are  yet  unpaid.  Please, 
please^  please,  PLEASE,  save  us  that  trouble  and  expense. 

When  you  send  money  give  name  of  agent. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the. proceedings  of  the  Association  crowded 
out  of  the  February  issue  most  of  the  miscellany,  many  of  our  news 
items  this  month  are  rather  ancient.  Some  were  so  old  that  we 
*»killed"  them. 

See  the  program  of  the  N.  I.  S.  &  T.  Asso.  It  is  a  good  one,  and 
Supt.  Sanders  is  using  every  effort  to  make  the  meeting  the  largest 
and  best  ever  held. 

Nodce  also  the  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation, to  be  held  a  week  later. 

S.  S.  Parr,  Prin.  of  the  Normal  Department  of  De  Pauw  University, 
has  just  published  a  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  Schoolmasters^ 
Round  Table,  on  Systems  of  Text-Book  Supply,  which  is  the  most 
comprehensive  discussion  of  this  vexed  question  yet  .made.     If  legis- 
I  lators  will  study  it  carefully  they  will  get  much  needed  light. 

The  school-book  question  is  still  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Leg- 
ifiiatnre,  but  what  the  outcome  will  be  can  not  now  be  stated.    The 
I  House  has  passed  a  bill  which  provides  that  the  state  shall  furnish 
books  at  cost — to  be  selected  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  and 
^  furnished  through  the  county  superintendents  and  trustees.    The  bill 
will  meet  strong  opposition  in  the  Senate  and  the  outcome  is  doubtful. 
iMtr. — ^The  bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Governor,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  law.    Will  print  next  month. 

"Reminder." — You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  it  is  true,  that  more 
than  nv£  hundred  teachers  who  subscribed  for  this  Journal  last  sum- 
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mer  and  fall  with  the  distinct  understaading  that  they  should 
it  not  later  than  Jan.  i,  1889,  Aav^  not  paid  yet.    Various  caxua  I 
brought  about  this  delay; — some  failed  to  secure  schools  as 
pexted,  some  have  been  sick,  some  have  had  unusual  and  una 
expenses,  some  have  forgotten  it,  but  the  great  majority  have 
neglected  it.    We  are  obliged  to  those  who  have  written  and 
planation  and  stated  a  time  when  we  might  expect  the  money. 

We  do  not  charge  dishonesty ;  we  know  this  would  be  unjost^i 
in  rare  instances,  but  carele.ssness,  freely  indulged  in,  is  Qota< 
mendable  trait  in  any  one. 

Our  excuse  for  inflicting  these  **pay  up^^  notices  on  our 
that  we  are  very  much  in  need  of  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  that 
have  been  paid  us  two  months  ago. 

Behind  the  Times. — The  New  York  Evening  Post  is 
fight  on  the  management  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city.     It 
ing  that  teachers  should  be  selectea  and  nominated  by  the  pru 
of  buildings,  and  not  by  committees,  who  are  entirely  ignorant 
what  constitutes  a  good  teacher.     It  insists  that  teachers  sh( 
answerable  to  their  principals,  and  that  the  principals  should 
the  superintendent.     It  also  insists  that^he  superintendent  sh< 
compelled  to  hold  meetings  with  his  principals  and  teachers 
purpose  of  consultation  and  suggeestion.     The  city  normal  scl 
also  severely  criticised.     If  the  statements  in  the  Post  can 
relied  upon  the  New  York  City  schools  must  be  decidedly  bel 
times. 

"Mistakes  will  happen*'  even  in  well  regulated  School  Ji 
offices.  In  keeping  the  books  and  mailing  papers  to  seven  th< 
five  hundred  subscribers  some  mistakes  will  occur,  but  the  mi 
are  not  all  in  this  office.  If  you  fail  to  get  your  Journal,  do  not 
a  passion  and  abuse  us  before  you  find  out  where  the  blame  lii 
may  be  in  the  mails,  it  may  be  with  your  own  postmaster,  it 
that  the  agent  has  sent  the  wrong  address.  Sometimes  it  hi 
that  a  person  pays  for  the  Journal,  and  for  some  reason  due 
not  given.  If  in  such  case  a  **  reminder ''  is  sent,  "  don't  get  m: 
you  have  asked  an  explanation.  Perhaps  the  agent  has  not 
warded  your  money;  perhaps  the  agent  intended  to  send  it, 
copying  his  list  accidentally  omitted  your  name;  possibly  it  w; 
and  lost  in  the  mails ;  or  possibly  it  was  received  and  credited, 
name  was  not  transferred  to  the  paid  list. 

It  is  to  the  Journal's  interest^  even  if  it  had  no  higher   mot 
deal  fairly  and  to  treat  every  body  with  courtesy.     It  will  correi 
takes  so  far  as  possible,  and  do  it  gladly.     So  if  anything  goes 
write  and  say  so,  but  please  do  it  in  a  friendly  spirit. 
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\  U.  S.  COMi\fISSrONER  OF  EDUCATION', 

^  

That  there  will  be  a  change  made  as  to  the  head  of  the  office  of 

CommissioDer  of  Education  is  taken  for  granted.  This  Journal  com- 
mends the  change,  not  on  political  grounds,  but  on  educational  grounds. 
This  office  should  be  filled  by  an  acknowledged  leader  in  educational 
thonght.  The  present  incumbent  is  not  an  educator  and  never  was, 
and  is  therefore  not  a  proper  person  to  be  the  **  master  generaP^  of 
teachers.  If  the  office  is  to  be  filled  by  politicians  better  abolish  it. 
The  universal  demand  in  educational  circles  is  for  a  first-class  man. 
So  far  as  the  Journal  is  informed  no  such  man  is  actively  a  candidate 
for  the  place.  Several  second  and  third  rate  men  are  actively  in  the 
field,  but  these  are  not  what  is  demanded. 

y  Wm.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  is  easily  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  leaders  in  public  school  education.  He  is  not  only  a  philoso- 
pher but  he  has  had  many  years  of  practical  experience  as  a  teacher 
and  superintendent  of  schools.  He  is  not  a  candidate  in  any  sense, 
and  will  not  speak  a  word  or  write  a  line  to  secure  the  place,  but  will 
not  decline  the  place  if  it  is  freely  offered  to  him. 

*       If  the  appointment  is  to  come  to  the  West,  Dr.  £.  £.  White,  Supt. 

"^  of  the'.Cincinnati  schools,  is  an  acknowledged  leader  and  an  able  man. 
He  has  given  careful  study* to  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  has 
had  a  varied  and  successful  experience.  He  is  not  a  candidate,  but 
that  need  not  prevent  ^*  the  office  seeking  the  man.^^ 

^  The  Journal  wishes  to  see  an  acknowledged  leader  placed  in  the 
high  and  responsible  position,  and  believes  that  there  could  be  no  pos- 

i     sible  mistake  in  appointing  either  of  the  above  named  gentlemen. 


SCHOOL-BOOK  TRUST, 


There  is  much  being  said  now-a-days  about  "school-book  trusts." 
Some  of  the  talk  is  wise,  but  most  of  it  is  otherwise.  A  great  many 
people  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  talking  without  understanding  what 
they  tilk  about.  A  '*  Trust "  in  its  ordinary  sense  means  a  combina- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  controling  prices  of  some  commodity.  In  this 
sense  there  is  no  book  trust.  The  association  of  school-book  publish- 
ers has  to  do  solely  with  the  introduction  of  books,  but  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  prices  of  books.  The  articles  of  association 
expressly  provide  that  each  publisher  shall  be  free  to  fix  his  own  prices 
and  his  own  discounts,  and  there  be  no  restraint  as  to  the  number  of 
books  published. 

While  the  rules  of  the  association  will  not  allow  one  house  to  use  its 
iofluence  and  its  agents  to  put  out  the  books  of  another  house  in  the 
association,  any  school  board  is  at  liberty  to  examine  books  for  itself, 
and  can  put  out  the  books  of  any  house  and  put  in  the  books  of  any 
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Iier  house.  Since  Ihe  formation  of  the  present  book  a 
ars  ago,  the  price  of  not  a.  single  school-book  has  been  advaoct 
d  on  the  contrary  the  prices  of  many  books  has  been  reduced. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  agents  are  not  allowed  to  displace  boot 
anges  of  books  are  much  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  in  tl 
ly  the  people  have  been  specially  favored.  In  no  respect  does  tli 
sociation  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  free  choice  of  books,  and  in  i 
se  does  it  enhance  the  price  of  books;  but  on  the  other  hand  it 
me  ways  is  a  positive  benefit  to  the  people. 
The  Journal  believes  that  too  much  money  is  spent  in  making  son 
our  school-books,  and  in  some  cases  the  prices  are  too  high,  but 
lists  that  the  so-called  "Book  Trust"  has  nothing  whatever  to  i 
th  it. 


TN/S  JOURNAL  AND  POLITICS. 

While  the  late  State  Association  was  in  session  a  Supt.  who  signi 
nself  ■'  A  Democratic  Teacher  "  published  an  article  in  the  India, 
olis  Sintineh  in  which  he  makes  the  charge  that  the  Indiana  Scho 
iirnal  is  Republican  in  politics,  and  then  undertakes  to  prove  it  I 
ring  that  it  makes  more  personal  notices  of  Republicans  than 
:mocrats;  that  it  opposed  the  election  of  State  Supts.  Smart,  H( 
itib,  and  other  Democratic  candidates.  The  article  is  so  partisan 
spirit,  so  unfair  in  its  statements  of  what  the  Journal  has  said  < 
s  no>  said,  and  therefore  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  truth  in  i 
iclusions  that  it  does  not  merit  an  answer,  and  would  not  be  notio 
these  pages,  except  for  the  fact  that  many  teachers  saw  it  and  rn 
vho  are  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  Journal  on  politic 
estions.  If  the  Journal  has  made  personal  mention  of  more  Repu 
ins  than  Democrats  it  is  not  aware  of  the  fact.  It  does  not  knc 
:  politics  of  one-fourth  of  the  persons  mentioned;  neither  does  tl 
:hor  of  the  above-named  article. 

in  1874  (he  Democratic  party  in  its  state  convention  put  a  plank 
platform  condemning  county  superin tendency  and  favoring  its  ab 
on.  Mr.  Smart  was  nominated  on  this  platform.  The  Jounu 
lie  commending  Mr.  Smart  as  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  ll 
te,  asked  him  to  define  his  position  and  say  whether  or  not  be  e 
-sed  the  platform  upon  which  he  stood.  No  fair-minded  Democr 
1  say  that  the  Journal  ever  uttered  one  word  on  this  subject  that  w 
ust  or  unfair  to  Mr.  Smart.  Mr.  Smart  himself  never  did  and  nev 
1  find  fault  with  the  JournaPs  treatment  of  him  during  his  Candida 
his  official  term. 

The  Journal  did  oppose  the  nomination  and  election  of  Mr.  Hi 
obe,  but  not  because  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  had  had  only  ti 
rs'  experience  as  a  teacher,  and  that  as  a  recitation-room  teachc 
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Dcd  the  teacher's  profession  a Dd  studied  law;  later  be 
hief  clerkship  in  the  Stale  Superintendent's  office,  bat 
e  changed  hands  he  went  back  to  the  law.  The  Jouroal 
nat  this  experience  did  not  justify  Mr.  Holcomb's  aspi- 
ighest  educational  office  in  the  state.  After  Mr.  HoN 
;d  the  Journal  gave  him  a  hearty  support  and  commended 
ion  for  a  second  term.  It  did  this  for  two  reasons :  (i) 
best  interest  of  all  concerned  thai  the  Journal  and  the 
iiould  Hork  in  harmony.  (3)  Mr.  Holcombe  made  a 
uperintendent  than  even  his  best  friends  expected  he 

nal's  chief  offense  seems  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  the  author 
1  question,  that  it  has  given  a  hearty  support  to  State 
te,  and  in  the  last  campaign  gave  him  more  space  than 
is  opponent. 

ber  the  Senlintl  printed  as  editorial,  an  article  charging 
:e  with  standing  in  Kith  book  houses,  making  money 
iing  Circle,  and  various  other  dishonorable  acts.  Koow- 
rse  charges  to  be  false,  and  believing  them  all  to  be  M, 
ade  its  notice  of  Mr.  La  Follette's  re-nomination  longer 
se  would  have  done,  but  it  did  not  refer  to  the  SenitMel 
\  not  state,  as  it  might  have  done,  that  that  article  was 
lemocratic  Superintendent,  lest  it  should  be  considered 

in  the  December  Journal,  after  the  election  was  over, 
rticle  was  referred  to  and  condemned.  This  article  not 
Ir.  La  Follelle.  but  it  implicated  the  entire  Reading 

The  Journal  felt  ihen  and  feels  now  that  no  teacher  or 

has  a  right  to  place  partisan  politics  above  the  educa- 

of  the  slate. 

nber  article  the  Jouraal  said  that  this  was  the  lirst  time 
if  the  state  that  a  candidate  for  this  office  had  been  sub- 
ipaign  slander."  It  did  not  have  in  mind  at  that  time 
untrue  things  that  were  said  about  Supt.  A.  M.  Sweeney 
I  candidate  against  Mr.  La  Follette  two  years  ago  on 
religiousprejudiceagainst  him  growing  out  of  his  church 
his  case  the  worst  things,  so  far  as  the  Journal  can  re- 
'  religious  "  newspapers.  Neither  the  Journal  nor  its 
ouraged  these  slanders. 
lUette  has  ever  used  his  official  influence  in  favor  of  any 

any  house,  or  if  he  has  ever  done  anything  politically 
irable  it  has  never cotne  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Journal, 
ind  is  doing  good  work  as  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
he  hearty  support  of  every  teacher  in  the  stale  who  is 
»lucational  interests  above  party  politics. 

has  tried  to  be  neutral  in  politics  and  religion,  but 
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above  all  it  has  tried  to  serve  in  the  best  way  the  cause  of  education 
in  the  state.  It  is  sorry  that  in  three  campaigns  the  Republican  can- 
didates charged  that  the  Journal  and  its  editor  favored  the  election  of 
Democratic  candidates,  and  it  is  sorry  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
the  Democratic  candidates  have  had  reason  to  feel  that  the  Journal 
favored  the  election  of  the  Republicans.  It  is  always  sorry  to  give 
offense  to  any  of  its  many  kind  friends.  It  will  continue  to  advocate 
that  politics  should  be  subordinated  to  the  interest  of  the  schools— that 
county  superintendents,  city  superintendents,  and  teachers  should  be 
selected  with  reference  to  their  fitness,  and  without  regard  to  politics. 
The  editor  of  the  Journal  some  years  ago,  by  his  personal  efforts,  se- 
cured the  election  of  a  Democratic  county  superintendent  when  a  ma- 
jority of  the  trustees  was  Republican.  This  is  stated  as  evidence  that 
he  is  ready  to  practice  what  the  Journal  preaches. 

In  the  nearly  eighteen  years  that  the  Journal  has  been  controlled  by 
the  present  editor,  it  is  believed  that  if  ail  the  sentences  and  parts  of 
sentences  that  any  one  could  call  partizan^  were  collected,  they  could 
be  printed  on  a  single  page.  To*  say  the  very  worst  this  is  not  bad 
partisanship. 

The  Journal  is  entirely  willing  to  be  judged  by  its  record,  but  it  ob- 
jects to  having  that  record  distorted  and  perverted. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


QUESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  DECEMBER. 

[These  quettiont  are  bated  on  the  ReadinK  C  ircle  work  of  1887  8  ) 

Arithmetic. — i.  «.  What  effect  upon  the  fraction  f  to  multiply 
the  denominator  by  3?  Explain,  b.  What  effect  to  add  3  to  the  nu- 
merator ?    Explain . 

2.  If  I  buy  by  avoirdupois  weight  and  sell  at  the  same  price  per 
pound  by  apothecaries^  weight,  shall  I  gain  or  lose?    Why? 

3.  a.  Write  two  composite  numbers  that  are  prime  to  each  other. 
Explain,  b.  What  factors  must  the  L.  C.  M.  of  several  numbers  con- 
tain? 

4.  a.  Compare  6  feet  square  with  4  square  feet.  b.  What  is  the 
total  surface  of  a  cube,  the  edge  of  which  measures  ^%  inches? 

5.  Explain  fully  the  arrangement  of  the  terms  in  proportion. 

6.  How  many  hektoliters  of  wheat,  weighing  80  kilograms  to  the 
hektoliter,  is  it  necessary  to  grind  to  obtain  15  bags  of  flour,  weighing 
159  kilograms  to  the  bag,  if  the  wheat  furnishes  in  flour  ^  of  its  own 
weight? 

7.  A  sold  a  note  for  I942.40  due  in  60  days  without  inierest  for  its 
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present  worth  (money  being  considered  worth  8%),  and  lent  it  the 
same  day  at  io% .    How  much  did  he  make? 

8.  A  cellar  wall  ^0)4  feet  by  24  feet  is  9  feet  high  and  i}i  ft.  thick. 
How  much  did  it  cost  at  fi.io  a  perch? 

9.  Sold  goods  at  25%  above  cost  for  $2,750  on  90  days^  credit ;  the 
buyer  offers  to  pay  cash  if  allowed  10%  discount ;  seller  does  not  ac- 
cept the  offer,  but  takes  buyer'^s  note  and  has  it  discounted  at  bank  at 
i)^%  a  month.  What  was  his  total  gain,  and  how  much  more  would 
he  gain  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former  transaction? 

10.  A  cistern  containing  184)^  gallons  can  be  filled  by  3  pipes  in 
5)^  hours;  through  the  first  flow  16)^  gallons  an  hour;  through  the 
second  I2-|^-  gallons  an  hour;  how  many  through  the  third? 

(Answer  any  seven.) 

Geography. — i .  What  physical  conditions  made  an  early  civili- 
zation possible  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates? 

2.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  Great  Lakes,  showing  on  it  Chicago,  De- 
troit, Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo. 

3.  Describe  the  physical  features  and  vegetable  productions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

4.  In  what  states  has  natural  gas  been  utilized  as  fuel?  Where 
are  the  richest  copper  mines  of  the  United  States? 

5.  Compare  and  contrast  Michigan  and  Massachusetts  as  to  natural 
resources  and  the  occupation  of  the  people 

6.  Contrast  the  commerce  of  New  Orleans  with  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  regard  to :  (a)  Commodities  handled ;  (fi)  Countries  dealt 
with. 

7.  What  and  where  is  Orange  Free  State?  Valencia?  The  Hague? 
Morocco? 

8.  Describe  the  Danube  River,  and  name  three  important  cities 
located  on  it. 

9.  What  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people  of  Russia?  With 
what  countries  does  Russia  chiefly  trade? 

10.  Name  the  political  divisions  of  North  America  in  order,  begin- 
ning with  the  most  southern. 

1 1 .  Show  how  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  aftects  the  distribution  of 
heat  over  its  surface. 

U.  S.  History. — i.  What  is  meant  by  the  Right  of  Discovery,  and 
what  European  nations  took  advantage  of  it? 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  Franklin^s  diplomatic  labors ;  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  the  colonies. 

3.  Name  five  leading  American  Generals  who  were  engaged  in  the 
Revolution. 

4.  Who  was  Blennerhassett,  and  how  was  he  associated  with  Aaron 
Burr? 
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Ate  the  time  aod  atteadaDtcircumstaocesof  (a)  the  L( 
e;  (i)  the  Florida  Cession;  (c)  the  Gadsdeo  Purchas' 
ate  the  causes,  circumstances,  and  results  of  the  Ha; 

ive  date  and  place  of  (a)  Shay's  Rebellion ;  (»)  Wh 
in;  (i;)  Dorr's  Rebellion  1  (ii)  Qayborne's  Rebellion, 
'hat  was  the  origin  and  the  work  of  the  "Joint  Elector 

'here  in  the  United  States  did  public  schools  origin! 
vemor  pronounced  them  a  curse? 
lame  the  persons  who  are  members  of  the  President's  C 
(Answer  any  se 
OLOGV. — 1.    What  is  meant  by  the  cardiac  period? 
ive,  in  order,  the  events  occurring  during  a  cardiac  pei 
escribe  three  kinds  of  tissue  found  in  the  body, 
teaching  the  hygiene  of  the  skin,  what  subjects  sh< 


cplain  why  clothing  keeps  the  body  warm.    Why  do( 

keep  the  body  warmer  than  other? 

hat  is  meant  by  the  function  of  an  organ?     By  the  a 

hat  is  the  function  of  the  auricles  of  the  heart? 
tplain  the  relation  of  the  cell  to  the  animal  body, 
hat  is  meant  by  the  vascular  system? 
Dw  is  the  iotermitteDt  flow  of  the  blood  converted  i 

CE  OF  Education.— t.     What  was  the  Greek  idea  or 

a? 

ate  any  leading  educational  thought  presented  by 

II,  Pestaloiii,  Frtebel  or  Herbert  Spencer. 

hat  do  you  consider  the  main  objects  to  be  secured 

of  reading  in  the  public  schools? 

by  is  the  word-method  in  reading  preferable  to  the  phi 

hich  should  occupy  the  more  time,  oral  or  written  si 

hat  should  be  the  character  of  the  language  work  dur 
or  three  years  of  the  child's  course  in  school?    Give 
le  count  of  stud/  in  your  county. 
MAR. — I.     Write  a  short  letter  recommending  a  frien 

inctuate  the  following:  Stop  sam  said  Mr  winkle  tre 
and  clutching  hold  of  sams  arm  with  the  Grasp  of  a  dr 
slippery  it  Is  sam. 

rite  the  possessive  plural  of  the  following  words:  Fox 
,  he,  U,  I. 
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4.  Correct,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons  for  your  corrections : 

It  could  not  have  been  he. 

Each  one  took  their  place  and  done  the  work  prompt. 

His  own  performance  at  ail  events  was  as  good  as  his  promise. 

These  departments  mutually  reflect  light  on  each  other. 

A  difficulty  arose  between  him  and  me. 

5.  Give  the  case  and  construction  of  the  words  in  italics  in  the 
following  sentences : 

a.  The  hat  cost  a  dollar, 

b.  Give  me  the  book  which  you  hold  in  your  hand. 

c.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man, 

d.  He  was  named  John, 

6.  Analyze :  Ask  him  what  he  wants. 

7-    He  bids  thee  stand  to  fall  no  more.     Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

8.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

9.  Had  he  known  it,  he  would  not  have  been  so  defiant.    Parse  the 
words  in  italics. 

10.  Analyze  the  foregoing  senfence. 

Reading. — **  How  many  roses  are  there,  dear? "  « 

I  asked  a  little  maid. 
'^  Seven,  ^^  she  answered,  counting  them 
With  eyes  demurely  staid. 

**  Why,  no,  dear ;  one  has  fallen  down 
Here  on  the  shelf,  you  see ; 
And  standing  in  the  pretty  vase 
Together  there  are  three. 

The  other  three  are  in  the  glass. 

Only  reflected  there." 
She  looked  and  nodded  in  assent, 

That  litde  maiden  fair. 

**  Three  in  the  vase,  one  fallen  down. 
And  in  the  mirror  three ; 
Add  them  together.  Auntie,  dear. 
There  will  be  seven,  you  see." 

I  took  the  vase  down  from  the  shelf. 

**  Now,  Annie,  come,  look  here ; 
Only  four  roses  with  them  all 
Together — that  is  clear." 

With  eyes  serene,  and  far  more  calm 

Than  Wordsworth  ^s  little  maid. 
Sweet  Annie  heard  my  protest  through. 

And  listened  undismayed. 
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'•  If  I  were  you,"  see  pentlj'  said. 

With  blue  eyes  raised  to  lieaven. 

"I'd  put  them  back  there  on  the  shelf. 
And  tlien  there  would  be  seven." 

And  after  all,  is  she  not  right? 
It's  iust  the  point  of  view; 
A  grateful  heart  knows  how  to  make 

One  blessing  seem  like  two.  —Aiict  w.  I 
'nte  five  questions  on  the  above  suitable  to  be  given  to  p 
g  out  the  thought. 

he  candidate  will  read  a  selection  and  will  be  marked  the: 
ale  of 


AArSlVERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 

EADING. — I.    Tell  what  you  understand  by  the  expression, 
lurely  staid." 

Why  did  she  want  there  to  be  seven  roses  instead  of  fou 
Why  was  the  fourth  rose  not  reflected  in  the  mirror? 

Who  was  Wordsworth's  little  maid? 
What  is  taught  by  this  poem? 
RITHMETIC. — I.  A  fraction  may  be  considered  as  an  it 
sion,  of  which  the  numerator  is  the  dividend  and  the  deno 
quotient:  hence  {a)  multiplying  the  denominator  by  3  m 
fraction  by  3 ;  {b)  adding  3  to  llie  numerator  increases  t 
d,  and  therefore  increases  the  vaiue  of  the  fraction. 

An  avoirdupois  pound  is  7000  grains,  an  apothecaries  [ 
3 grains;  hence  1  gain  1240  grains,  ax-i\\\%. 

(a)  8  and  15  are  composite  numbers  because  each  of 
sible  by  numbers  other  than  themselves  and  unity ;  they  ai 
ach  other  since  they  contain  no  common  factor.  (J)  All  tl: 
ors  of  each  number  and  no  others. 

{a)  The  first  is  a  square  whose  side  is  6  feet,  and  cob 
are  feet,  and  is  9  times  4  square  feet.  {!))  A  cube  has  6  e 
:s;  hence  (4 J^)  X  *=  >Z'J^  sq.  ft.  is  the  surface  of  this 
.  Only  like  quantities  can  be  placed  in  the  same  ratio: 
make  the  required  term  the  4th,  we  must  place  a  like  tern 
d.  If  the  4th  term  is  greater  than  the  3d,  the  2d  must  be 
D  the  first,  and  vice  versa. 

159  kg.  X  >S  =  2385  •'g-  weight  of  the  flour. 

\  of  2385  kg,  =  3180  kg',  weight  of  wheat. 

3180 -t-  3o^  39^  hi.,  wheat  required. 
.    J942.40-.- i.oij^=$930,  P.  W. 

f930.  X  i-oi?3  =  $945-501  the  amount  for  60  da.  at  loi 

1945.50  —  (943.40  =  J310,  gain. 
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8.  The  wall  may  be  divided  iato  two  pieces  24  feet  long  and  two 
27K  feet  long,  equal  to  103  feet  of  wall. 

103X  9>^  fX  AX  i.io  =  $6i.8o.    Ans. 
Mechanics  would  probably  take  outside  dimeasions,  making  109  ft. 
of  wall.    Then  109  X  9  X  a  X  A  X  i •  10  =  $65.40.   Ans. 

9.  $2750  •+■  1.25  =  $2200,  cost  of  goods. 

$2750  X  .046)^  =  $127,875,  bank  discount  for  93  da. 
I2750  — 1127  875  s=:  I2622.125,  proceeds  of  note. 
$2622.125  —  $2200  =  $422,125,  gain. 
$2750  —  $275  =  $2475,  buyer's  cash  offer. 
$2475  —  $2200  s  $275,  gain  by  this  method.     Hence  the  latter 
method  is  $147,125  better. 

10.  (i6>^  -f  12A)  SH  =  158^4  gal.  filled  by  the  two  pipes  in  $14 
hours.  (184)^  —  J^SJi)  -t-  5>^  =  4^f  gal.  filled  by  the  third  pipe 
in  I  hour. 

Grammar. — i.  (i)  Correct.  (2)  Each  one  took  Ats  place  and 
did  the  work  promptly.  Their,  should  be  singular  his.  Participle 
done  should  be  the  past  tense  indicative  did.  Adject  prompt  should 
be  the  adverb  promptly,  (3)  His  own  performance,  at  all  events,  was 
as  good  as  his  promise.    (4)  Omit  mutually — a  repetition.    (5)  Correct. 

5.  (a)  Dollar  is  in  the  objective  case  after  cost,  denoting  value. 
{p)  Me  is  in  objective  case,  governed  by  to  understood,  {c)  Him  is 
in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  verb  believe ;  7fian  is  in  the  ob- 
jective case,  after  the  verb  to  be^  and  agrees  with  him,  {d)  John  may 
be  parsed  as  the  nominative  after  a  passive  verb  used  as  a  copula. 

6.  A  complex  sentence.  Principal  proposition  ask  him,  modified 
by  the  subordinate  clause  what  he  wants,  K<7».  understood  is  the  sub- 
ject of  ask.  Ask  is  the  predicate.  He  is  the  object  of  the  subordinate 
clause.  fVants  is  the  predicate,  and  what  is  the  connective  and  the 
object  of  wants. 

7.  Thee  is  a  personal  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  dids. 
Stand  is  a  verb,  intransitive,  in  the  infinitive  mood  (to  omitted),  de- 
pends upon  dids.  To  fall  is  a  verb,  intransitive,  infinitive  mood,  de- 
pends upon  stand. 

9  Had  known  is  a  verb,  transitive,  active  voice,  subjunctive  mood, 
past  perfect,  third  person,  singular.  Would  have  been  is  a  verb,  in- 
transitive, potential  mood,  past  perfect  tense,  third  person,  singular. 
Defiant  is  an  adjective  and  modifies  he. 

History. — i.  Explorers  who  first  visited  any  part  of  the  New 
World,  generally  took  formal  possession  in  the  name  of  their  sovereign, 
and  claimed  the  territory  by  the  right  of  di^^covery.  Spain,  England, 
France,  Sweden,  and  Holland,  all  claimed  territory  in  the  New  World 
by  this  right. 

2.  In  1776  Arthur  Lee  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  appointed  by 
CoBgress  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  France.    They  remained  in  France 
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during  the  whole  of  1777,  and  were  finally  successful  in  securing  a 
treaty  with  her  by  which  she  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica, and  entered  into  alliance  with  her. 

4.  He  was  an  Irish  exile,  who  had  a  fine  estate  and  mansion  on  an 
island  in  the  Ohio  River,  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  Muskingum. 
Burr  induced  him  to  enter  into  a  scheme  to  seize  upon  Mexico  and  the 
western  and  southern  States  and  found  a  Southwestern  Empire.  Their 
plans  were  broken  up  and  they  were  tried  for  treason,  but  escaped  pun- 
ishment. 

5.  (a)  In  1800  Napoleon  had  wrested  from  Spain  the  territory  of 
Louisiana,  and  was  about  to  send  an  army  to  establish  his  authority. 
The  United  States  remonstrated  against  this,  and  being  threatened 
with  wars  at  home,  and  seeing  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  his  author- 
ity so  far  from  home,  he  authorized  his  minister  to  sell  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States.  Terms  of  sale  were  agreed  upon  April  30,  1803, 
by  which  our  government  was  to  pay  in  all  $15,000,000. 

{d)  During  the  Seminole  war  in  18 18  General  Jackson  invaded  the 
^rritory  of  Florida,  took  Pensacola,  and  sent  the  Spanish  authorities 
to  Havana.  Spain  remonstrated  in  vain,  and  finally  proposed  to  sell 
her  territory  of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  The  sale  was  accom- 
plished Feb.  22,  18 19.    The  price  paid  was  $5,000,000. 

(c)  In  1853  a  dispute  with  Mexico  in  regard  to  the  boundary  line 
almost  led  to  war,  but  was  finally  settled  by  the  purchase  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  by  our  government.  This  is  known  as  the  Gadsden 
Purchase. 

6.  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  4th,  1886,  the  anarchists  and 
socialists  of  Chicago  held  a  meeting  in  an  open  court  called  the  Hay- 
market,  where  violent  and  incendiary  speeches  were  being  made  by 
prominent  agitators.  The  police  of  the  city  attempted  to  disperse  the 
crowd  and  stop  the  speaking,  when  some  miscreant  threw  a  dynamite 
bomb  into  their  ranks,  killing  several  officers  and  wounding  many  more. 
The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  the  influence  of  reckless  and  vicious 
anarchists  and  agitators  among  ignorant  and  unemployed  working- 
men. 

The  riot  resulted  in  awakening  public  opinion  to  the  danger  from 
such  la\v  less  and  vicious  enemies  of  good  government,  and  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  the  spread  of  their  treasonable  doctrines.  Seven 
of  the  leaders  were  found  guilty,  and  five  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
and  two  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Louis  Lingg  committed  sui- 
cide, and  the  other  four  were  hanged  Nov.  11,  1887. 

7.  (a)  i786-'87.     Western  Massachusetts. 
(d)  1794.    Western  Pennsylvania. 

(c)  1842.     Rhode  Island. 

(d)  1645.     Maryland. 

8.  A  dispute  having  arisen  in  Congress  as  to  the  electoral  votes  of 
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Florida,  Louisiana,  Oregon,  and  South  Carolina,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
Jan.  29,  1877,  a  commission  of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and 
five  Supreme  Justices  was  created  for  the  purpose  of  passingf  upon  the 
votes  of  the  above  named  states.  By  a  strict  party  vote  of  8  to  7  it 
was  decided  that  the  disputed  votes  should  be  cast  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  who  were  declared  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote, 

9.  The  Puritans  of  New  England  built  the  school-house  by  the 
side  of  the  church,  even  before  they  had  provided  permanent  homes 
for  themselves.  In  1643  Massachusetts  provided  by  law  for  free  public 
schools.    Governor  Wise,  of  Va. 

10.  T.  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State. 
Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
W.  C.  Endicott,  Secretary  of  War. 

W.  C.  Whitney,  Secretary  of  Navy. 
W.  H.  Vilas,  Secretary  of  Interior. 
Don.  M.  Dickinson,  Post- Master  General. 
A.  H.  Garland,  Attorney-General. 

Physiology. — i.  The  time  occupied  by  one  complete  movement 
of  the  heart. 

2.  Contraction  of  the  auricles,  occupying  one-eighth  of  the  period ; 
dilatation  of  the  auricles,  seven-eighths.  Contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
one-half  of  the  period ;  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  one-half.  During 
the  contraction  of  the  ventricles  the  mitral  and  tri-cuspid  valves  prevent 
the  flow  of  the  blood  into  the  auricles ;  during  their  dilatation  the  semi- 
lunar valves  prevent  its  return  to  the  ventricles. 

4.  Cleanliness,  cloth in^«  diet,  ventilation,  etc. 

5.  Clothing  prevents  the  escape  of  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  and 
thereby  keeps  us  warm.  Woollens,  being  poor  conductors,  and  con- 
taining abundance  of  air  in  their  fabric,  retain  the  heat  better  than 
cotton  or  linen,  which  are  better  conductors  of  heat. 

8.  All  animal  tissue  begins  its  growth  in  cell  form,  and  in  fact  con- 
sists largely  of  cells  filled  with  fluids  or  solid  matter. 

11.  By  the  continued  subdivision  of  the  arteries  into  numberless 
capillaries  the  impulse  of  the  heart's  action  is  lessened  and  its  pulsa- 
sation  is  lost,  and  the  blood  flows  in  a  constant  current. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  The  Greek  ideal  of  education  had  in 
its  elements  the  beautiful  and  the  good.  It  meant  physical  and  psych- 
ical vigor  and  strength :  the  harmonious  culture  of  all  the  powers  of 
the  body  and  soul.  At  first  physical  and  moral  culture  claimed  the 
greatest  attention,  afterwards  intellectual  culture.  Their  ideal  was 
good,  but  they  were  never  faithful  to  it. 

2.  Lockers  ideal  of  education  was  **A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.**' 
Individuality,  strength  of  character,  reason,  and  nature  were  the  cen- 
tral ideas  of  Rousseau^s  system.     Pestalozzi's  central  idea  was  evolu- 
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tion,  development,  growth  of  the  mental  powers.  Frcebel  labored  not 
only  for  the  growth  of  the  receptive  faculties,  but  for  invention,  pro- 
duction«  and  the  creative  faculty. 

3.  That  the  pupil  may  acquire  the  ability  to  readily  understand  the 
written  thought  of  others,  and  may  be  able  to  correctly  express  those 
thoughts  in  the  words  of  the  writer. 

4.  The  word  method,  judiciously  used,  is  nrore  attractive  and  inter- 
esting to  the  pupil  than  the  phonic,  gives  him  new  ideas  and  accords 
better  with  the  laws  of  the  mind's  actions. 

5.  Written  spelling.  Because  spelling  is  used  in  writing  almost 
exclusively. 

6.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  talking  of  the  pupil  in  the  school 
room.  Bad  forms  of  speech  should  be  corrected,  and  correct  forms 
taught.  The  meaning  of  all  words  in  their  daily  lessons  should  also 
be  taught.  Sentences  in  which  new  words  are  used  should  be  written 
and  studied. 

Geography. — i .  Fertility  of  soil,  healthful  and  mild  climate,  abun- 
dance of  water  for  men  and  flocks,  and  vegetation. 

4.  {a)  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  and 
Kansas,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.     (^)  In  northern  Michigan. 

5.  Their^limate  is  similar.  Michigan  has  more  abundant  minerals, 
Massachusetts  more  manufactures.  The  people  of  Massachusetts  are 
largely  engaged  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  those  of  Michigan  in 
mining,  lumbering,  and  farming. 

6.  New  Orleans  is  the  ninth  city  in  the  United  States,  and  second 
in  the  value  and  extent  of  its  exports  and  imports.  Its  exports  are 
chiefly  cotton,  sugar,  corn,  and  grain,  and  its  imports  are  goods  from 
the  West  Indies.  South  America,  and  European  countries.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  entre-port  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  exports  consist  of  fruits, 
wheat,  metals,  furs,  and  lumber.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  from  Alaska, 
Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies  and  Sandwich  Islands. 

9.  (a)  Farming,  mining,  fishing,  and  hunting.  (J))  With  the 
countries  of  Europe,  China,  Japan,  East  Indies,  and  America. 

II.  Owing  to  the  earth's  shape,  the  rays  of  the  sun  strike  it  at  dif- 
ferent angles  at  different  places.  Between  the  tropics  the  sunn's  rays 
are  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so,  at  all  times.  As  one  goes  north  or 
south  they  become  more  and  more  oblique.  Hence  we  have  the  great- 
est heat  at  the  equator  and  the  least  at  the  poles. 


Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  the  Boston  publishers,  issue 
this  month  a  classical  catalogue  of  their  books  by  Western  authors, 
by  which  it  appears  that  nearly  fifty  of  the  authors  whose  works  arc 
published  by  their  House  reside  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  Ohio, 
or  some  other  Western  State. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[riM  D«p«tm«at  n  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gmkcg,  SuperinUodeoC  <»f  th«  Bnsil  Schools. 

Direct  aiatter  for  thit  department  to  hun.] 


QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 


QUERIES. 

171.  Is  brokerage  always  computed  on  par  value?     If  so,  is  prob- 
lem 4,  page  213,  Ray*s  New  H.  A.  correct?  Burt  W.  Ayres. 

172.  Is  the  answer  to  problem   ii,  page  219,  Ray^s  New  H.  A. 
correct?  •  Id, 

173.  Which  is  correct :  a  heroic  deed,  or  an  heroic  deed?    Why? 

D.  M.  G. 

174.  What  were  the  Kentucky  and  Virginia  Resolutions? 

A.   P,  FOLTZ. 

175.  What  were  the  names  of  the  **Six  Nations/^  also  called  the 
Iroquois  Indians?  A  Subscriber. 

176.  What  is  the  name  of  the  fluid  in  the  pericardium  ? 

F.  B.  Miller. 

177.  In  what  state  and  county  is  the  center  of  population? 

W.   W.   ROBBINS. 

178.  Who  were  the  **  Daughters  of  Fate  ? "        J.  S.  Roberts. 

179.  Who  were  the  Silver  Greys.  W.  W.  Robbins. 

ANSWERS. 

156.  The  Duke  of  Wellington.  J.  F.  Hood. 

157.  jJ!t_  =  \,     From  this  we  see  that  for  every  unit  in  the  nume* 

rator  there  is  an  excess  of  4  in  the  denominator. 

Then  No.  :   i  :  :   i   :  4    .    - 

.  •  .    No.  =  J^  '^°*-         F.  A.  Chapin. 

158.  John  Dryden  was  the  author  of  the  quotation.    The  following 
is  a  stanza : — 

**  Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  England  did  adorn. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpassed. 
The  next  in  majesty ;  in  both  the  last. 
The  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go. 
To  make  a  third  she  joined  the  other  two.*^ 

Of  course  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton  were  the  poets. 

Hattie  M.  Leonard. 

159.  The  Chinese  History  of  the  Dynasty,  containing  5020  vols. 

J.  H.  TOMLIN. 

160.  The  first  regime  nt  of  the  Civil  War  was  numbered  the  Sixth, 


I 
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out  of  respect  (it  was  publicly  said)  to  the  five  regiments  engaged  in 
the  Mexican  War,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  historic  confusion. 
It  was  privately  suggested  at  the  time  that  the  cause  lay  deeper,  in  the 
unenviable  reputation  acquired  by  the  Second  Indiana  in  that  war. 
Though  unjustly  bestowed,  it  was  determined  that  even  a  slander  num- 
ber should  not  be  affixed  to  an  Indiana  Regiment. 

W.    W.   ROBBINS. 

i6i.    Epithelium  and  Coreum.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

CREDITS. 

W.  W.  Robbins,  158,  160;  Ida  M.  Star,  158;  F.  B.  Miller,  160; 
J.  H.  Tomlin,  158,  159;  T.  K.  Fisher,  158;  Josephine  Shealy,  158; 
John  Gibney,  158;  W.  A.  Hammond,  158;  Lizzie  Johantgen,  158; 
Hattie  M.  Leonard,  158;  Grant  Tegarden,  152;  £.  £.  Shimp,  138; 
Will  Lavengood,  151,  152;  E.  Mattin^ly,  157,  158;  Emily  Meister, 
157;  B.  W.  Ayres,  157;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  156,  157,  158,  159,  160,  161; 
W.  S.  Walker,  156,  158,  160. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Teachers'  branch  of  this  department  will  be  conducted  by  D.  M.  Geetio; ,  Depaty 
State  Supt.,  Indianapolis  ;  andthe  Young  Pe*  pie's  branch  will  be  edited  by  Joseph 
Carhart,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The  following  counties  report  for  this  month 's  Journal : — 

Knox 121 

Grant 154 

Hendricks , 107 

Ripley. .  .^ 24 

Vanderburgh 123 

Putnam 161 

Grant  county  has  two  more  members  than  teachers  in  the  county. 

In  Putnam  county  there  are  in  the  district  schools  141  teachers  while 
there  are  145  members  of  the  Reading  Circle  in  these  schools. 

In  the  city  of  Greencastle  there  are  16  members  out  of  22  teachers. 

We  visited  the  Greenfield  Reading  Circle  last  week  and  enjoyed  the 
evening's  work  very  much.  The  observations  may  be  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

The  time  of  beginning  was  closely  observed  and  every  one  was  ready 

on  time. 
The  leader  in  pedagogy  for  the  evening  showed  no  little  skill  in  put- 


r' 
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ting  questions  so  as  to  bring  out  the  thought  desired  by  the  questioiMr. 
It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  one  of  the  most  desirable  ends  to  be  at- 
tained through  these  circles,  is  to  acquire  the  art  of  correct  questioo- 
mg. 

The  next  lesson  differed  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  presentatioDi- 
The  leader  made  some  observations  on  the  teachings  of  the  lessoo  and 
the  class  discussed  them.  They  brought  out  earnest  discussion  whid» 
was  properly  managed  by  the  leader. 

The  evening  was  a  very  pleasant  one  and  must  enter  as  a  factor  im 
the  social  and  intellectual  culture  of  the  members. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  READING  CIRCLE. 


Some  one  has  said,  ''Were  I  to  pray  for  a  taste  which  would  staocf 
me  instead  under  every  variety  of  circumstances,  and  be  a  source  of 
happiness  to  me  during  life,  and  a  shield  against  its  ills  however  things 
might  go  amiss  and  the  world  frown  upon  me,  it  would  be  a  taste  for 
good  reading.^*  I  believe  that  a  just  appreciation  of  that  which  is 
good,  true,  and  beautiful  is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  facts  ancK 
principles  of  the  mathematics  or  the  natural  sciences.  The  boy  who 
has  acquired  a  taste  for  reading  good  books,  will  find  more  pleasore  at 
home  in  the  companionship  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  all  ages  than  be 
will  with  the  street  loafer.     How  can  this  taste  be  developed? 

The  difference  in  dispositions  and  home  training  make  this  questioor 
a  difficult  one  to  answer.  Many  of  the  homes,  having  on  their  tables 
truhy  and  even  vicious  literature,  render  it  almost  impossible  to  do 
anything  for  those  who  are  most  needy.  Fully  realizing  that  any 
change  in  public  sentiment,  is  of  slow  growth,  we  must  be  content  to 
labor  and  to  wait. 

in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Prof.  Carhart,  I  give  the  plan  we 
have  adopted  to  furnish  the  means  by  which  that  taste  for  good  ntad^ 
ing  may  be  cultivated  and  the  results  so  far  attained.  By  the  consent: 
of  the  School  Board,  the  22d  of  February,  1887,  ^as  set  apart  as  sr 
Pablic  School  Library  Day.  On  that  and  the  few  succeeding  dajs^ 
about  500  volumes  of  good  books  and  magazines  were  donated  to  the 
various  schools.  This  formed  the  nucleus  about  which  we  are  stills 
building  what  we  hope  will  become  a  good  public  library.  Last  ycai" 
la  addition  to  the  donation,  some  of  the  schools  introduced  what  Is- 
called  here  the  penny  collections.  This  consisted  in  contributions  ot 
one  or  more  pennies  each  Friday  afternoon  from  money  saved  out  of 
that  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  foolishly. 

At  the  institute  last  fall,  the  subject  of  the  Young  People ^s  Readng^ 
Grde  was  presented  to  the  teachers.     Most  of  them  approved  of  Ibe 
movement,  but  did  not  think  it  could  be  made  successful  in  the  conntiy^ 
4 
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because  the  parents  would  think  it  unnecessary.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  teachers  discuss  the  subject  at  their  first  institute,  and  if  pos- 
«ibie  induce  the  trustees  to  purchase  at  least  one  set  for  each  of  the 
schools  in  the  township.  If  this  plan  did  not  succeed,  they  should 
then  try  the  plan  of  the  penny  collections.  I  do  not  know  what  has 
heetk  done  in  the  country,  but  in  the  city  we  had  to  continue  the  penny 
collections.  These  collections  have  varied  in  the  different  rooms  from 
a  few  cents  to  $10.00.  We  have  collected  in  all  nearly  $100.00,  and 
liave  introduced  into  the  schools  over  100  books.  At  the  present  time 
1400  of  the  pupils  are  doing  more  or  less  of  this  work. 

Could  you  not  through  the  columns  of  the  Journal  give  a  good  sup- 
plemental list  of  books  for  pupils  in  all  the  grades? 

An  enterprising  teacher  writes :  **  Enclosed  please  find  thirty-eight 
tiames  of  Y.  P.  R.  C.  They  are  enthusiastic  in  the  reading.  We  are 
reading  each  subject  during  a  week  and  then  writing  upon  that  on 
Friday  afternoons,  thereby  insuring  close  reading,  drill  of  memory,  and 
thoughtful  expression  after  reading.     It  works  admirably. 

In  Liberty  township,  Warren  county,  137  pupils  are  taking  the  Y.  P. 
R.  C.  work,  and  more  are  going  to  take  it. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  first  session  of  the  Eaton  Normal  will  open  April  9th.  W.  F. 
Barr  is  principal. 

Butler. — Its  report  of  1887-8  makes  a  good  showing — six  teachers 
with  £.  M.  Teeple  as  Supt. 

A  Summer  Normal  under  the  charge  of  Ezra  Mattingly  and  A.  A. 
Armen  will  begin  April  2d,  at  Odon,  Ind. 

Purdue  University  is  achieving  large  success,  and  especially  so 

in  its  Agricultural  Experimental  Department. 

• 

KoKOMO. — A  recent  report  shows  an  enrollment  in  the  schools  of 
1277,  with  a  daily  attendance  of  994.     Sheridan  Cox  is  Supt. 

Wabash  College,  now  in  its  57th  year,  is  doing  its  usual  high 
^ade  of  work'  and  is  having  its  usual  prosperity,  which  it  deserves. 

Removed. — The  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  Orville  Brewer 
manager,  has  removed  from  State  street,  to  70  and  72  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago. 

.  RusHViLLE  recently  had  a  **  visiting  week.^^  In  the  time  there  were 
X444  visits  made  to  the  schools,  and  the  result  was  most  gratifying  to 
patrons  and  teachers.  The  schools  are  prospering  under  the  super- 
ision  of  £.  H.  Butler  . 
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H.  £.  CusHifAN  will  open  a  normal  at  Newberry,  April  i.  If  the 
methods  indicated  in  the  circular  are  followed,  the  work  will  be  of 
tbe  best. 

The  Jackson  county  manual  gives  in  a  neat  form  all  the  desired  in- 
formation i^  regard  to  the  schools  and  teachers.  W.  B.  Black  is  Co. 
Superintendent. 

IvisoN,  Blakeman  &  Co.  have  sent  out  an  artistic  program  of  the 
National  Superintendent's  Convention,  which  is  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
isgton  City,  March  6,  7,  8. 

The  Borden  Quarterly  is  a  neat  3-column  8-page  paper  printed 
at  New  Providence,  Ind.,  and  represents  the  interests  of  the  Borden 
Institute.    The  paper  contains  some  good  educational  matter. 

The  Central  Normal  at  Danville  continues  to  prosper,  and  its 
prospects  for  a  large  spring  term  are  very  flattering.  The  probability 
is  that  it  will  enroD  this  year  more  than  1000  different  students. 

Warsaw. — The  members  of  the  high-school,  assisted  by  some  of 
the  teachers,  recently  gave  a  grand  masque  de  la  carnival  that  netted 
the  modest  siun  of  $115.    What  high- school  can  beat  those  figures? 

** Pearls  at  Random  Strung**  is  a  beautiful  little  souvenir  sent 
out  by  Cyrus  Smith,  the  genial  agent  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  It  con- 
sists of  **a  gem  of  thought**  for  each  day  of  each  month  of  the  year. 
It  is  a  *♦  thing  of  beauty.*' 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  in  January,  1889,  or- 
dered that  the  examinations  for  Primary  License  be  held  on  the  last 
Saturdays  of  March,  April,  and  May  of  each  year,  instead  of  in  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  as  heretofore. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell,  is  having  the  most  pros- 
perous year  in  its  history.  The  attendance  is  larger,  the  classes  are 
stronger,  the  prospects  are  brighter,  new  departments  are  added,  every 
body  is  happy — especially  the  principal,  E.  F.  Sutherland. 

Do  NOT  forget  that  the  National  Educational  Association  will  meet 
this  year  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  local  authorities  in  couj unction 
with  the  officers  of  the  association  are  leaving  nothing  undone  which 
will  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  will  be 
July  16-20. 

^  Logansport. — A  recent  monthly  report  shows  an  enrollment  in  the 
schools  of  1886.  The  percent  of  attendance  is  96,  and  the  entire  re- 
port shows  well  for  the  schools.  Supt.  J.  C.  Black  says  that  when  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  occurs  in  a  room  it  is  a  proof  that 
tbe  teacher  lacks  earnestness,  or  that  both  parent  and  children  are  in- 
different. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Indiana  Teachers^  Association 
will  be  held  at  Greensburg,  April  lo,  ii,  12.  An  excellent  program 
will  be  prepared  and  it  is  believed  that  this  meeting  will  sustain  the 
high  reputation  heretofore  attained  by  this  association.  W.  P.  Shan> 
non,  Supt.  of  the  Greensburg  schools,  is  chairman  of  the  Ex.  Cr'rn. 

EvANSviLLE. — The  annual  report  of  the  Evansville  schools  for  the 
3*ear  ending  August,  1888,  is  at  hand.  It  is  very  complete  in  its  sta- 
tistics, its  direction  to  teachers,  suggestions  as  to  methods  and  ends, 
to  be  attained,  history  of  superintendents  and  officers,  the  growth  of 
the  schools,  etc.  The  enumeration  for  1888  was  16,448,  the  enrollment 
6,285,  and  the  number  of  teachers  154.  The  schools  are  in  a  prosper^ 
ous  condition.     J.  W.  Layne  is  Supt. 

\  The  State  Normal  School  secured  an  appropriation  of  $100,000- 
from  the  present  legislature,  with  which  to  replace  the  building  lo&t  by 
fire  last  spring,  and  to  purchase  library,  apparatus,  etc.  Terre  Haute 
had  already  appropriated  $50,000  toward  replacing  the  building,  and 
the  work  was  vrell  under  headway.  The  contract  has  already  been  let 
for  its  completion,  and  at  the  beginning  of  next  school  year  the  school 
will  doubtless  assemble  in  its  new  home. 

Whitley  Co.-rSupt.  Knisely  sends  out  to  his  teachers  two  long 
columns  of  interrogatories  that  are  full  of  suggestions.  He  reports 
that  his  county  institute,  held  Holiday  week,  cost  $[88.70,  $30  70  of 
which  he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  publishes  the  name  of  each 
teacher  attending  the  institute,  together  with  the  number  of  roll-calls 
responded  to.  He  says  his  high-school  teachers  rarely  attend  either 
township  or  county  institutes,  and  f^i^  to  show  educational  interestr 
and  intimates  very  strongly  that  their  places  should  be  given  to  others. 

The  Vermillion  County  Association  met  at  Newport,  December  2S 
and  29.  Fully  two- thirds  of  the  teachers  were  present.  A  new  feature, 
the  exhibition  of  school  work,  was  very  successful  and  attractive.  The ' 
exhibit  included  written  MSS.,  penmanship,  map-drawing,  drawing, 
outlines  of  English  literature,  essays,  and  primary  work.  Eighteen 
schools  were  represented.  Quality,  not  quantity,  was  the  aim.  In 
the  written  work,  attention  had  been  given  to  the  following :  margin,, 
spacing,  heading,  neatness,  and  the  beginning  of  the  first  line  cf  each 
paragraph.  The  work  was  suspended  from  cords,  arranged  in  parallel 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  room. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  SUPERINTENDENTS'  AND 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  second  annual  joint- session  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Superin* 
tendents^  and  Teachers^  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian. 
Church,  Warsaw,  Ind.,  April  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  1889.' 
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^\^  OFFICERS. 

/^  President — ^T.  J.  Sanders,  Warsaw. 

...     r,      ...        5  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mowrer.  Warsaw. 
]^tce-y residents^  ^  ^.^^  Leodcna  Ward,  Hammond. 

St  retary — Rose  McComskey,  Kokomo. 

Treasurer — E.  J.  McAIpfne,  Warsaw. 

Railroad  Secretary — F.  E.  Bowser,  Warsaw. 

Executive  Committee — T.  J.  Sanders,  ch'n,  Warsaw;  W.  H.  Banta* 
Valparaiso;  M.W.  Harrison,  Wabash;  Rose  Alexander,  Anoka ;  lie- 
becca  Weiklow,  South  Bend. 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday  Evening,  7 :3o  o'clock. — Meeting  called  to  order  by  the 
retiring  President,  J.  C.  Black,  i.  Song  by  the  Choir.  2.  Prayer  by 
Rev,  J.  Q.  Hall.  3.  Song.  4.  Address  of  Welcome,  Mayor  L.  W. 
Royse,  of  Warsaw.  5.  Response  by  Supt.  R.  A.  Chase,  Plymouth. 
6.  Address  of  retiring  President.  7.  Inaugural  Address:  The  Uncon- 
scious in  Education,  Supt.  T.  j.  Sanders,  Warsaw.  8.  Miscellaneous 
Business. 

Friday,  9:00  A.  M. — i.  Devotional  Exercises.  2.  Paper:  How  to 
Increase  Teachers'  Salaries,  A.  J.  Whiteleather,  Supt.,  Bourbon.  3. 
Discussion.  4.  Recess.  5.  Paper:  Nature  Speaks  the  Language  of 
Consequences — A.  M.  Huycke,  Prin.  high- school,  Wabash.  6.  Dis- 
cussion.   7.  Appointment  of  Committees. 

Afternoon^  2  o'clock. — I.  Song:  Colored  Glee  Club.  2.  Paper: 
The  Actual  and  Possible  Influence  of  the  School  upon  Good  Govern- 
ment. C.  T.  Lane,  Prin.  high-school,  Ft.  Wayne.  3.  Discussion.  4. 
Recess.  5.  Paper:  Discipline,  S.  B.  McCracken,  Prin.  Delphi  high- 
school.  6.  Discussion.    7.  Two  Simultaneous  Round  Table  Talks : 

1.  City  Supts.  and  Teachers:  Lewis  H.  Jones,  Supt.  Indianapolis 
schools,  to  sit  as  chief.  Suggestive  Suhjects:  a.  How  to  manage  and 
what  to  do  with  the  bad  boy.  b.  Regularity,  Punctuality,  Silence,  and 
Industry ;  their  effect  upon  the  future  citizen,  e.  Absence  and  Tardi- 
ness of  Pupils,  d.  Professional  Teachers  and  Supts.  e.  The  Written 
Dxamination  and  Promotion  of  Pupils.    /.  The  Superintendent. 

2.  County  Superintendents :  Calvin  Moon,  of  St.  Joseph  County, 
to  sit  as  chief.  Suggestive  Subjects :  a.  The  Necessary  Elements  of  a 
Successful  School,  b.  How  best  secure  the  Co-operation  of  Patrons. 
c.  The  County  Supt.  in  the  School- Room,  d.  Examinations  in  our 
District  Schools ;  their  Purpose  and  Results. 

Evenings  8  o^clock. — Music :  Double  Quartette  and  Colored  Glee 
Club.  Lecture :  Opportunities  in  School- Life  for  Moral  Education, — 
Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  D.  D.,  Pres.  University  of  Wooster. 

Saturday,  9  A.  M. — i.  Song  by  the  Choir.  2.  Devotional  Exer- 
cises, conducted  by  President  Scovel,  followed  by  an  address  on  the 
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Christian  Scholar  and  the  Christian  College.  3.  Paper :  Sodal  Ten- 
dencies in  Education— Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  La  Porte.  4.  Dis- 
cussion opened  by  Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  University. 
5.  Recess.  6.  Song:  Solo.  7.  Paper:  Some  Fundamental  Concep- 
tions in  Ethics — W.  W.  Parsons,  Pres.  Indiana  State  Normal  School. 
8.  General  Discussion. 

Afternoon^  2  o'clock. — i.  Paper.  2.  Discussion.  3.  Reports  of 
Committees.    4.  Unfinished  Business. 

Hotel  Rates. — Hotel  Hayes,  $2  a  day  to  transient  and  those  occu- 
pying single  rooms;  $1.50  per  day  where  two  or  more  go  together. 
Reed  House,  75  cts.  per  day,  board  and  lodging ;  table  board  fo  cts. 

Railroad  Rates. — Reduced  rates  will  be  given  to  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  following  terms:  (i)  They  must  purchase  a  full 
fare  ticket  to  Warsaw.  (2)  They  must  obtain  of  the  same  agents  a 
certificate  stating  that  they  paid  full  fare  going.  Members  must  have 
these  certificates^  or  pay  full  fare  both  ways.  Certificates  stamped  by 
home  agents  and  signed  by  F.  E.  Bowser,  Railroad  Secretary,  at  War- 
saw, will  receive  return  tickets  upon  payment  of  one-third  fare. 

Members  should  inquire  of  their  local  agent  at  least  one  week  before 
the  meeting,  lest  he  may  not  have  on  hand  the  necessary  certificates. 
In  case  the  agent  can  not  sell  a  through  ticket  to  Warsaw,  purchase  to 
the  nearest  point  where  such  tickets  can  be  obtained,  and  there  re- 
purchase to  Warsaw,  obtaining  certificates  from  both  agents  of  whom 
tickets  were  purchased.    The  above  conditions  are  for  Indiana. 

F.  E.  Bowser,  R,  R,  Secy. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  E.  Malsbary  has  charge  of  the  Dayton  schools. 

John  W.  Runcie  is  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Princeton. 

Mrs.  Emogene  Mowrer  is  principal  of  the  Warsaw  high-school. 

W.  H.  Sanders,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  has  charge  of  the 
school  at  Middletown. 

J.  W.  Perrin,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  succeeding  well  this  year  as 
Supt.  at  Petersburg,  111. 

W.  H.  Fertich,  formerly  of  Indiana,  now  Supt.  at  Lamed,  Kansas,  is 
having  a  pleasant  yearns  work. 

J.  A.  Wood,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  enjoying  his  work  as  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Winfield  College,  Kan. 

Hiram  Hadley,  formerly  a  leading  teacher  of  Indiana,  is  now  Pres. 
of  Las  Cruces  College,  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico. 

J.  M.  Mavity  is  principal  of  the  West  Lebanon  schools,  and  he  is 
also  editor  and  proprietor  of  The  IVest  Lebanon  Gazette, 
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Sam.  F.  Cox,  formerly  of  the  normal  school  at  Paoli,  is  now  con* 
•ected  with  Pierce  Christian  College,  at  Colle|i:e  City,  Cal. 

Emma  B.  Goodry,  after  five  years  of  successful  work  in  the  Muncie 
icbools,  has  been  compelled  to  resign  her  place  on  account  ol  ill 
health. 

W.  G.  TuU,  principal  of  the  Morristown  school,  has  arranged  a  lee* 
tore  course,  charging  a  small  fee,  hoping  to  make  a  little  money  for 
library  purposes. 

Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  Supt  of  the  Fort  Wayne  schools,  has  been  seri- 
oosly  sick.  The  Journal  is  glad  to  report  that  he  is  convalescent  and 
will  soon  be  himself  again. 

Miss  Rosa  Dark,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
has  for  the  past  five  years  been  teaching  in  the  Argentine  Republic* 
She  has  just  returned  home  to  stay. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  Warsaw  schools,  has  put  into  pamphlet 
form  his  thesis  on  *^The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion,*'  the 
vritmg  of  which  secured  for  him  the  title  Ph.  D. 

Thos.  B.  Helm,  of  Logansport,  one  of  Indiana^s  former  teachers, 
for  several  years  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools,  recently  died  at  his 
home  in  Logansport.  He  left  one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the 
state. 

Jacob  P.  Dunn,  author  of  **  Massacres  of  the  Mountains/*  and  '*  A 
History  of  Indiana,*'  has  been  elected  State  Librarian.  Mr.  Dunn  i» 
veil  qualified  for  the  position,  and  should  be  continued  in  the  place 
for  years  to  come. 

S.  A.  Harker,  who  is  finishing  his  third  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Albany 
sdiools,  has  accepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Co^ 
faunbus  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute.  He  will  begin  his  new 
work  in  the  spring. 

Lucius  B.  Swift,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  but  now  2 
successful  attorney  at  Indianapolis,  is  an  active  member  of  the  Indiana 
Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  Correspond  with  him  for  desired 
mformation  on  Civil  Service. 

Prof.  L.  S.  Thompson,  for  many  years  connected  with  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, has  accepted  the  position  of  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  school^ 
of  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Prof.  Thompson  is  a  master  of  his  art,  and  will 
doubtless  fill  well  his  new  position.  His  removal  from  Indiana  is  an 
educational  loss  that  can  not  be  easily  supplied. 

J.  T.  Merrill  began  work  as  a  teacher  in  the  La  Fayette  schools  27 
years  ago,  and  is  now  serving  his  twenty-fifth  year  as  Superintendent. 
This  makes  him  the  most  venerable  Supt.  in  the  state,  and  the  **boys*^ 
who  have  charge  of  schools  in  other  cities  should  take  off  their  hats 
to  ^ther  Merrill  when  they  meet  him.    Notwithstanding  his  age  he  \» 
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«dll  as  youthful  in  spirit  as  ever,  and  his  energy  and  ability  to  Adure 
<ioae  work  have  not  abated  a  whit.  He  is  good  for  at  least  twenty-five 
years  more.  < 

Miss  Clara  Armstrong,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School,  some  ten  years  ago  went  to  the  Argentine  Republic, 
South  America,  as  the  principal  of  a  Normal  School.  She  took  sev- 
eral Indianapolis  teachers  with  her,  and  on  a  return  trip  took  others. 
She  has  met  with  eminent  success.  By  an  existing  law  all  foreign 
teachers  now  in  normal  schools  will  receive  pensions  when  they  have 
taught  twenty  years,  providing  they  become  Argentine  citizens.  An 
exception  is  made  in  favor  of  Miss  Armstrong,  to  whom  a  pension  has 
been  voted  at  the  end  of  her  tenth  year — this  in  honor  of  her  signal 
iBer vices  in  elevating  the  standard  of  education. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Grant  County  Teacher,  published  at  Marion,  is  doing  its 

work. 
* 
ScRiBNER's  Magazine  for  March  is  at  hand,  filled,  as  usual,  with 

snatter  interesting  and  instructive.    This  is  the  best  $3-magazine 

published. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  March  contains  articles  from  T.  B.  Aldrich, 
JB.  bjornson,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  George  William  Curtis,  Edward 
£verett  Hale.    Such  names  add  dignity  and  worth  to  any  magazine. 

The  Wisconsin  Citizen,  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  at  Ra- 
cine, Wis.,  by  the  Wisconsin  Woman  Suffragist  Association.  Its 
motto  is,  **  Womanhood,  Manhood,  Equality.'^  It  furnishes  a  great 
^leal  of  spicy  reading  for  25  cts.  a  year.  Rev.  Olympia  Brown  Willis, 
4)f  Racine  is  President  of  the  Association. 

Cray^s  School  and  Field  Book  :  By  Asa  Gray.  New  York  and 
Chccago:  Ivison^  Blake?nan  dr*  Co.  John  E.  Ellis ^  Chicago^ 
Western  Agent. 

For  more  than  twenty  years  Prof.  Gray^s  books  on  Botany  have  been 
ibefore  the  public,  and  they  have  always  stood  at  the  head.  They  cover 
the  ground  completely.  The  book  above  named  is  the  one  generally 
jielected  for  high -school  and  college  use.  The  spring  is  the  best  season 
ior  studying  botany. 

Second  Lessons  in  Arithmetic:  By  H.  N.  Wheeler,  Boston: 
Houghton   Mifflin  6r*  Co. 

The  author  calls  this  **an  intellectual  written  arithmetic  upon  the 
inductive  method.^'  He  places  unusual  stress  upon  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  omits  useless  subjects  and  terms  known  only  to  the 
school-room.  The  plan  is  certainly  an  excellent  one  and  deserves 
careful  study  by  all  teachers. 

The  Methodist  Magazine,  published  in  Indianapolis  by  H.  M. 
JDiamond,  made  its  appearance  Jan.  i,  1889.  It  is  in  pamphlet  form, 
^nd  contains  thirty-two  double-column  pages.  The  first  issue  con- 
tains articles  by  S.  A.  Keen,  D.  D.,  C.  E.  Asbury,  Virgil  W.  Tevis, 
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J.  F.  Woodruff,  Wm.  Telfcr,  J.  M.  Bailey,  M.  L.  Haines,  and  others. 
These  names  give  guarantee  as  to  quality  of  matter.  It  is  printed  on 
good  paper  and  presents  an  attractive  appearance.  Indiana  Methodists 
should  give  this  magazine  a  liberal  support. 

Introductory  Steps  in  Science— For  the  Use  of  Schools  :  By 
Paul  Bert.  Translated  from  the  French  and  adapted  to  use  in 
America.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &*  Co.  Charles  E.  Lane^ 
Chicago^  Western  Agent,    pp.  363. 

This  is  an  admirable  book.  Over  a  half  million  copies  of  the  origi- 
nal book  were  sold  in  France  within  three  years.  The  author  keeps 
in  mind  the  fact  that  one  great,  purpose  of  science  study  is  to  teach 
observation,  comparison,  classification,  etc.  Observe^  think,  and  ex- 
press the  results  of  the  observation  and  thinking  in  good  language : 
this  indicates  the  plan  and  idea  of  the  book. 

The  Science  of  Mind  :  By  Francis  B.  Palmer^  Ph.  /?.,  Principal 
of  State  Normal  School y  Fredonia^  N  V.  Cincinnati:  Van 
Antwerp^  Bragg  &*  Co. 

This  book  is  not  a  treatise  on  Psychology,  as  its  author  declares  in 
his  introduction,  but  an  exposition  of  the  science  of  mental  growth,  on 
which  the  art  of  methods  might  be  founded.  The  end  which  this  book 
has  in  view  is  the  method  of  developing  the  mind  to  what  Psychology 
declares  it  ought  to  be.  The  subject-matter  of  this  book  was  developed 
out  of  the  writer^s  own  needs  and  experiences,  and  being  a  summary 
of  personal  experience  should  be  a  great  aid  to  all  who  are  working 
and  groping  along  the  same  line. 

Testa: — A  Book  for  Boys:  Translated  from  the  Italian  of  Pooh 
Mantegaszay  by  Luigi  D.  Ventura.  Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &* 
Company, 

This  is  a  story  of  an  Italian  boy  who  on  account  of  failing  health 
was  obliged  to  give  up  for  a  time  his  school-life.  For  his  health,  he 
was  sent  to  live  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  with  an  uncle  who 
had  spent  most  of  his  life  as  a  sea-Ciiptain.  His  uncle  was  a  shrewd*^ 
sensible  man  who,  if  he  had  gained  little  knowledge  from  books*  had 
acquired  a  liberal  education  through  travel  and  observation.  He  be- 
comes the  boy^s  tutor  and  impresses  upon  his  nephew  the  results  of 
his  own  experience.  He  teaches  him  science  without  a  book;  the 
value  of  right  living  and  high  thinking  by  both  precept  and  example; 
at  the  same  time  illustrating  tender  mercy  and  charitv  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  unfortunate.  The  whole  influence  of  the  book  is  ele- 
vating, and  fortunate  are  the  boys  who  make  its  acquaintance. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  ou  Education:  By  Joseph 
Payns.    New  York:    E.  L.  Kellogg 6r*  Co, 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  essays  delivered  by  J  as.  Payne  in  his 
capacity  of  Prof,  of  the  Art  and  Science  of  Education  (or  as  we  should 
call  it  in  these  days.  Prof,  of  Pedagogy)  in  the  College  of  Preceptors, 
London.  He  was  the  first  English  Professor  that  filled  such  a  chair. 
Previous  to  this  time  in  England  teaching  was  considered  a  matter  of 
imitation  merely,  the  teacher  sought  no  principles  because  he  never 
heard  that  any  principles  existed.  Mr.  Payne,  through  his  study  of 
the  French  reformer  [acotot,  was  strengthened  in  his  belief  that  there 
was  a  science  of  education,  and  that  the  true  teacher  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  that  regulate  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
intellect.    From  the  time  he  made  this  discovery  to  his  death,  his  en- 
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ergies  were  turned  in  this  one  direction.  These  lectures  are  part  of 
the  results.  They  are  the  expressions  of  an  Enthusiast,  and  it  seems 
to  me  can  but  create  enthusiasm  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplatinj;  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  heat 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street^ 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honoraUe  treat- 
ment 3-tf 

Ser  the  advertisement  on  3d  cover  page»  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  It  give» 
information  of  interest  to  teachers. 

Plrasr  refer  to  the  advertisement  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  in  last  month's 
Journal,  if  you  expect  to  teach  or  study  Botany  this  sprmg.  3  it 

The  Ohio,  Indiana  &  Western  Railway  (the  old  I.  B.  &  W.)  has  made 
some  radical  changes  in  the  time  of  running  trains,  and  the  attention  of  all 
interested  is  called  to  the  new  time  card  on  another  page.* 

Any  superintendent  or  teacher  desiring //^^^afi/  and  profitable  employment 
would  do  well  to  investigate  Smith's  American  Manikin,  for  schools  and 
physicians,  pronounced  the  best  by  every  educator  and  physician  to  whon» 
It  has  been  shown.    Address,  Wright  Publishing  House, 

3-it  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Thr  Central  Normal  College  is  erijoying  a  well  deserved  increase  in 
attendance.  No  school  has  striven  harder  to  meet  the  wants  of  Indiana  Stu- 
dents, and  the  many  friends  of  the  institution  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
the  attendance  is  larger  than  usual  for  the  winter  season.  See  the  new  ad- 
vertisement in  this  i^sue. 

Herbarium  and  Plant  Description. — By  Edward  T.  Nehon,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univerhity,  Delaware,  O.  Com- 
bines the  Plant-Record  and  the  Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover,  best 
paper,  elegant  lype.  Price  75  cents.  Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  50 
cents,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the  work  is  introduced. 

3-it  E,  T.  Nelson,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Established  1880.  Filled  hun- 
dreds of  positions.  Good  places  for  goi^d  teacher?.  Employers  served  with- 
out charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  manager 
has  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  bene6ts  ot  the  season.     Circulars  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  205  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

If  you  have  had  experience  as  a  teacher,  or  have  made  preparation  for 
teaching,  and  desire  a  position  for  September  next,  we  would  advise  you  by 
all  means  to  send  your  name  and  address  to  Mr.  C.  J  Albert,  Manager  of  the 
School  and  College  Bureau  at  Elmhurst,  111.,  and  request  him  to  send  you 
circulars  and  b!ank.  Many  of  the  most  important  positions  In  Public  Schools^ 
Normal  Schools,  Academies,  Colleges.  Universities,  etc.,  etc.,  were  filled  by 
him  la.st  season.  His  facilities  are  such  that  he  will  know  of  about  all  the 
important  vacancies  in  the  country.  3- it 

DB  PAUW  NORMAL  SCHOOL.— Spring  term  begins  March 
aytn.  The  usual  spring-tcim  cla>s,  compo>ed  mainly  of  teachers  fresh  tronk 
their  school-rooms,  will  be  formed.  Observation  of  work  in  modcl-«chool 
afforded  to  all.   All  university  libraries  are  op^n  to  students.    Work  in  Gram- 
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r,  U.  S.  History,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  the  ichool  fcience^,  P»ycbo]- 
oey,  Orf^oizaiion,  GoTcmment,  Kecitalion,  Study  and  Management — aSiud3r. 
of  the  School.  Special  advantages  to  high  school  graduates.  Special  atten-> 
tion  in  every  subject  to  mental  processes.  Many  incidental  advantage?,  as- 
lectures,  addressee,  and  other  things  ef  University  life.  Board  in  clubs  about 
$2.25.  Rooms  60  cenu  to  $1.10.  Facilities  plentiful  and  cheap.  No  ex-* 
tras.  All  charge  is  covered  by  ^8.50. 
3  ?  Address,  S.  S.  Park,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

TEACHERS  DESIRING  BETTER  POSITIONS  should  consider 
the  following : — 

1.  We  have  filled  FIVE  HUNDRED  POSITIONS  west  of  New  York 

State  during  the  past  six  months. 

2.  No  other  agency  has  filled  fifty  positions  in  the  same  territory  in  the  same 

length  ot  time     (A  careful  reading  of  thetr  circulars  will  convince 
any  one  that  this  statement  is  correct.) 

3.  Hence  the  chances  of  secoring  the  position  you  want  are  ten  times  greater 

through  our  agency  than  through  any  other. 

4.  We  do  not  claim  to  have  filled  hundreds  of  places  and  only  name  ''a  few.*'' 

We  name  the  hundreds  of  places  that  we  have  filled.*  Any  agency 
that  does  not  aim  to  mislead  is  only  too  glad  to  advertise  all  the  lead- 
ing places  it  has  filled  in  any  state.  1  his  makes  it  clear  that  an  nn- 
subbtantiated  claim  of  "a  large  number  of  places"  is  a  falsehood 
5.  We  have  places  we  have  filled  to  boast  of — not  unsupplied  **  callss."  It 
must  be  humiliating  indeed  fur  some  agencies  who  publish  the  hun- 
dreds of  "calls"  they  have  had,  and  a)ong^ide  of  them  only  be  able 
to  mention  twenty  or  thirty  places  they  have  filled.  It  is  a  bald  con- 
fession of  their  own  inability  to  get  their  teachers  in  the  place. 

6b  Onr  testimonials  are  from  those  who  have  teceiven  direct  and  permanent 
ben^fit  from  us,  either  securing  teachers  or  positions. 

7.  Such  testimonials  (if  they  can  be  honored  with  the  name)  as  <* Thanks — 
V\\  write  again ;  '*  *•  You  are  very  kind — we  have  secured  a  teacher ;  *'' 
**  You  seem  to  have  a  nice  Bureau,'*  and  similar  meaningless  trash,  we 
do  nut  find  it  necessary  to  print  Vt  "  fill  up  "  our  pages.  Poor,  indeed^ 
must  be  the  work  of  an  agency  hat  finds  it  necessary  to  use  such  ma- 
terial because  it  has  nothing  of  more  value. 
We  have  now  400  Vacancies  for  Fall. 

Address  for  circulars,        Ikachers'  Co- OPERATIVE  Association, 
Oeville  Brewer,  Manager.  70-72  Dearbjrn  St.,  Chicago.        3- lb 

Columbus  Normal  School  and  Bi  siness  Institute.  —  Catalogues 
maiied  free.     Address  J.  I*:   PoLLEY,  Principal,  Columbus,  Ind.  2-2t 

Hahnemann  Medical  Colli gb  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III. — The 
policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  Co  lege  tuition,. 
clinicis,sub-clinic4,  or  any  mean<  for  stuHy  and  observation,  that  are  not  literally 
and  righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  begini 
in  Sept.  1889,  and  continue  for  six  mnnihit.  For  full  particulars,  catalogue, 
and  Clintqu^^  address,  £.  Z.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Ave.,, 
Chicago.     Mention  this  paper.  2  6t 

A  special  arrangement  will  be  made  with  any  teacher  or  superintendent 
who  wishes  to  act  as  agent  for  the  Association  in  cities  and  towns  where  we- 
have  not  already  appointed  an  agent.  Such  appointments  will  only  be  made- 
after  a  thorough  inve&t  gation  of  character  and  qualifications  of  the  applicant 
for  the  work.  2  ? 

Any  Person  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teacher,. 
hy  using  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $1  00.  No  previous, 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free* 
Address  The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6te 
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The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's  Handi* 
5¥.>rk,  Knitiing,  Crotchet- Work,  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  and  oiher 
household  topics  of  practical  character.  Every  lady  should  subscribe  for  it. 
Pi  ice,  50c  a  year.       Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

GOOD  TEACHERS  use  Monthly  Report  Cards.  The  very  best  and 
cheapest  are  published  only  by  us.  Price  750.  a  hundred.  Send  stamps 
lor  samples.  [i-jt]  ENOS  PUB.  CO ,  Scotland  Dakota. 

HOME  STUDY.  — Latin  and  Greek  at  Sight.  Use  the  *' INTER- 
LINEAR  CLASSIC >."  Sample  page  and  Cataloi^ue  of  Sch>*iol- Books,  free. 
C.  DeSilver  &  Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.       4-iy 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
firm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Pn.f.  Van  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 
<&c.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Write  to  them 
iu-day.  i-yt. 

CATARRH  CURED. — A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
I  >aths(mie  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
found  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
liee  of  charge.  i  i-yt 

Indiana  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Normal  Training  School. — 
This  school  grants  annually  fourteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  superior  ad* 
vantages  to  ladies  who  de>ire  to  become  Kindergarteners  and  Primary  Teach- 
ers.    For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

i-tf  Mrs.  Eliza  a.  Blaker,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

TO  EVERY  LOVER  OP  GOOD  READING : 

Dear  Friend. — Mr.  Will  C.  Turner,  the  well  known  Publisher  and 
Managing  Editor  of  CiTY  AND  Country,  that  excellent  16  page  monthly 
ftiagazine  published  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  recently  made  ah  offer  in  connect 
4iun  with  his  publication  which  should  certainly  be  accepted  by  you.  CiTY 
AND  CotJNTRY  has  been  regularly  published  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  per  year, 
for  the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Turner  is  anxious  to  increase  hi«  already  large 
circulation  within  the  next  three  months  to  50,000  regular  subscribers  more. 

To  accomplish  this  purpose,  believing  that  every  subscriber  will,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  subscription,  renew,  he  has  devised  the  following  plan: 

Every  person  desiring  to  become  a  subscriber  to  City  and  Countky, 
which,  by  the  way,  contains  each  year  /our  to  five  continued  stories^ 
4hirty  or  forty  illustrations  in  each  issue^  and  a  large  amount  of  inter' 
•estinf^  teading — especially  so  to  the  ladies — ^is  reques»ted  to  carefully  and 
olainly  write  out  two  complete  copies  of  this  letter  and  sign  your  name  at  the 

IxMtom. .     These  copies  muit  then  be  mailed  by  yoa 

to  two  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances  in  some  town  or  locality,  who  are 
tiereby  requested  to  do  just  as  you  have  done,  viz:  Write  two  copies  and 
send  to  two  of  their  friends,  and  so  the  work  will  go  on  and  on.  After  mail- 
ing the  two  copies,  this  original  letter  which  you  copy  from,  together  with  a 
«lip  of  writing  paper,  cut  about  the  size  of  a  postal  card,  with  your  address 
plainly  written  on  one  side  and  the  address'of  the  two  to  whom  you  have 
«eni  the  copies  on  the  other  side,  and  25  cents  in  silver  or  postage  stamps 
must  be  enclosed  in  a  letter  and  mailed  to  Will  C  Turner,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
On  the  receipt  of  these  you  will  be  placed  on  the  subscription  list  for  one 
year,  the  copy  for  the  present  month  will  be  promptly  mailed,  and  also,  which 
as  the  greatest  reason  why  you  should  accept  (his  offer, yf 7/^  complete  novels 
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CHARACTER  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  ELEMENTAR  Y 

SCHOOLS. 

\  Cn  

J  J.  W.  LAYNE,  EVANSVILLE,   IND. 


'OR  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  education  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — general  education,  which  is  intended  to 
be  serviceable  to  one  whatever  his  vocation  may  be ;  and  special 
education,  which  is  intended  to  fit  one  for  some  particular  voca- 
tion.   As  to  extent,  the  former  of  these  may  be  subdivided  into 
three  classes,  viz  ,  elementary  education,  under  which  is  included 
the  work  usually  attempted  in  the  country  schools  and  in  the 
grades  below  the  high  school  of  our  city  schools ;  secondary  edu- 
cation, under  which  is  included  the  work  of  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, and  the  preparatory  departments  of  our  colleges;  and 
higher  education,,  under  which  is  included  the  work  of  the  col- 
leges and  universities.    It  is  of  elementary  education,  or  the  work 
done  m  the  elementary  schools,  that  this  paper  is  to  treat — first, 
as  to  the  scope  of  that  work  ]  second,  as  to  it  character. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  education  into  three  classes,  moral , 
physical,  and  intellectual.  Accepting  this  classification,  we  are 
to  inquire  what  is  the  province  of  the  elementary  schools  as  to 
each  of  these  divisions.  At  a  time  when  the  critics  of  our  public 
schools  are  so  numerous,  this  inquiry  is  pertinent.  The  critics 
of  our  public  schools  may  be  grouped  into  four  classes : 

I.  Those  who  constitute  the  fag  end  of  that  once  formidable 
and  respectable  class  who  opposed  the  origin  and  development 
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of  our  public  school  systems,  but  who  have  been  left  so  far  be- 
liind  by  the  progress  of  modern  thought  that  we  may  safely  leave 
them  to  fret  their  lives  away  in  unavailing  fury. 

2.  Those  who  attack  the  schools  for  the  same  reason  that 
they  attack  the  churches,  viz.,  because  they  know  the  schools 
have  a  warm  place  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  that  by 
attacking  them  they  can  gain  a  little  much  coveted  notoriety. 
The  remedy  is  public  indifference. 

3.  Those  who  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  work  of  the 
schools  than  that  derived  from  the  mortifying  fact  that  they  have 
failed  to  make  scholars  of  their  children,  and  whose  parental  love 
and  affection  forbid  that  they  should  seek  the  cause  of  such  fail- 
ure in  the  defective  mental  faculties  of  their  own  offspring.  For 
this  class  we  should  exercise  great  sympathy  and  forbearance. 

4.  Those  who  know  the  public  schools  as  they  are  to-day, 
who  know  their  history  and  development,  who  comprehend  the 
difficulties  under  which  they  labor,  who  recognize  their  excel- 
lencies as  well  as  their  defects,  who  also  recognize  the  grand 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil  which  they  contain,  and  who  study, 
compare  and  criticise  that  they  may  preserve  and  improve,  this 
fourth  chss  alone  have  the  right  to  speak  and  to  be  heard;  and 
when  they  do  speik  we  as  teachers  should  touch  our  ears,  after 
the  Roman  custom,  to  signify  that  we  are  willing  listeners. 

But  I  sometimes  think  that  the  public  schools  are  in  more 
danger  from  their  friends  than  from  their  enemies ;  for  it  is  safe 
to  assert,  and  I  would  especially  ring  it  in  the  ears  of  our  poli- 
ticians, that  when  anyone,  with  hostile  intent,  attacks  our  public 
schools,  he  attacks  an  institution  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  nine- 
tenths  of  the  American  people  than  any  other — the  churches  not 
excepted  ;  and  he  may  rest  assured  that  his  attack  will  be  resented 
and  repelled,  if  it  be  not  so  puny  as  to  deserve  only  contempt. 

But  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  their  friends  to  overload 
the  schools,  and  impair  their  efficiency,  by  assigning  to  them,  in 
addition  to  their  own  proper  work,  the  work  of  the  family,  the 
church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  shop,  and  the  various  benevolent 
institutions. 

Are  the  children  from  four  to  six  years  of  age  in  the  way  at 
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home,  try  to  smuggle  then  into  the  already  overcrowded  public 
schools,  and  thus  convert  them  into  day  nurseries. 

Is  there  any  philanthropic  or  benevolent 'enterprise  in  contem- 
plation, the  public  schools  are  thought  to  be  the  most  inviting 
field  for  operations. 

Is  religion  thought  to  be  a  desirable  thing,  the  schools  are 
called  upon  to  teach  it,  and  the  teacher  who  wisely  thinks  it  best 
to  hold  his  school  to  its  own  proper  work  and  not  to  dissipate  his 
and  his  pupils'  energies  upon  a  number  of  outside  matters  runs 
the  risk  of  having  his  school  denounced  as  godless  and  himself 
as  an  infidel. 

Is  temperance  thought  to  be  a  good  thing,  immediately  the 
school  master  is  called  upon  to  teach  all  the  minute  effects  of 
alcohol  upon  the  human  system,  even  to  its  effects  upon  the 
molecular  structure  of  the  various  tissues. 

Is  it  found  by  experience  that,  through  the  culpable  neglect  of 
mothers,  many  of  their  daughters  are  not  taught  to  sew,  cook, 
and  perform  the  various  household  duties  in  a  proper  manner, 
it  is  insisted  that  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  cooking,  and  the 
multifarious  duties  which  our  girls  may  be  called  upon  to  perform 
must  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

Is  it  observed  that  the  majority  of  boys  in  towns  and  cities 
must  follow  some  mechanical  pursuit,  it  is  urged  that  the  trades, 
or,  at  least  some  of  them,  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  that 
is,  we  must  have  industrial  training. 

Now,  I  protest  that  we  must  leave  something  to  the  family, 
the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  benevolent  societies,  the 
shop,  and  the  colleges  and  universities. 

Temperance,  religion,  and  the  various  works  of  charity — all 
good  within  themselves  and  much  to  be  desired — must  be  left 
largely  to  the  family,  the  church  and  the  Sunday  school,  with 
such  incidental  help  as  the  schools  can  give. 

We  are  assuming  duties  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  us, 
and  are  holding  ourselves  responsible,  and  are  allowing  the  com- 
munity to  hold  us  responsible,  for  results  which  we  have  not  ad- 
equate means  for  securing.  In  this  age  of  the  division  of  labor, 
specialization  in  single  lines  of  work  and  paternalism  in  govern- 
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ment,  there  is  a  tendency  to  turn  over  the  children  in  mass  to 
the  schools  for  them  to  educate ;  for  the  parent  to  let  the  job,  as 
it  were,  of  educating  his  children  to  the  school-master,  as  he  lets 
the  job  of  building  his  house  or  tilling  his  farm,  and  to  give  him- 
self little  concern  about  the  matter  thereafter,  except  to  inspect 
the  finished  product,  to  see  whether  it  suits  his  fancy.  That 
family  religious  instruction,  formerly  so  common  and  thought 
to  be  so  important  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  parent,  has  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  schools  are  censured  for  the  results  of  this 
parental  neglect.  The  family  is,  ought  to  be,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  most  potent  element  in  the  moral  development  of  tlie  child. 
I  protest  not  against  considering  moral  instruction  a  part  of  the 
work  of  the  elementary  schools ;  but  I  do  protest  against  hold- 
ing them  to  a  responsibility  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  oppor- 
tunities. The  majority  of  children  receive  their  permanent  moral 
bent  before  they  enter  school.  Still  the  development  of  his  pu- 
pils into  a  full,  well-rounded,  moral  manhood  or  womanhood  is 
the  highest  duty  and  pleasure  of  every  true  teacher.  But  morality 
is  a  growth,  a  development,  an  evolution,  if  you  please.  It  must 
begin  before  the  child  enters  school,  continue  through  the  entire 
school  course,  and  after  school  life  is  ended. 

From  its  very  nature,  moral  training  must  be  largely  incident- 
al. The  pupil  must,  unexpectedly  to  himself,  be  brought  face 
to  face  with  moral  principles  and  be  compelled  by  circumstances 
to  decide  for  himself  the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  a  given 
course  of  conduct.  £very  day's  work  in  a  well  ordered  school 
gives  moral  training.  The  habit  of  yielding  a  ready,  cheerful 
and  implicit  obedience  to  all  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school  is  of  inestimable  value  as  a  means  of  moral  development. 
Learning  to  do,  and  to  do  well,  every  duty  assigned,  is  equally 
invaluable  as  a  means  of  moral  discipline.  The  teacher,  more- 
over, may  find  innumerable  opportunities  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  taught,  at  morning  exercises,  at  general  exercises,  and 
by  means  of  memory  gems,  etc.,  to  give  moral  instruction;  but 
afier  all,  the  most  potent  influence,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, in  forming  the  child's  moral  character,  is  the  living,  in- 
spiring, personal  character  of  the  frank,  upright,  pure  teacher. 
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Nor  can  the  schools  fairly  be  held  to  that  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  physical  development  of  the  pupil  which  some  have 
sought  to  place  upon  them.  The  inherited  constitution  of  the 
ckild  and  his  environments  during  the  first  six  years  of  his  life 
ire  wholly  beyond  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  he  has  only 
an  indirect  influence  over  his  food,  clothing,  sleep,  and  habits 
after  he  enters  school.  In  so  fai,  however,  as  he  can  influence 
these  things,  he  may  be  fairly  held  responsible  for  results.  If  he 
faib  to  teach  and  to  piit  into  practice  the  laws  of  hygiene,  if  by 
the  rules  and  requirements  of  his  school  he  prevents  proper  sleep, 
rest  and  exercise,  if  by  excessive  work  or  undue  excitement  he 
over  taxes  the  nervous  system,  if  by  imperfect  heating  or  venti* 
ktion  he  weakens  the  vital  forces,  he  commits  a  great  wrong  and 
deserves  the  severest  censure ;  but  there  is  a  disposition  to  at- 
tribute to  the  stairs,  the  studies,  and  the  examinations,  results 
which  should  be  attributed  to  late  hours,  late  suppers,  improper 
modes  of  dressing  and  undue  social  excitement.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  make  the  schools  the  scape-goat  for  the  sins  of  the 
family. 

In  the  way  of  physical  exercise,  little  need  be  done  except  to 
allow  freedom  to  the  spontaneous  inclinations  of  childhood  and 
not  to  repress  them  by  unwise  admonitions.  It  is  feared,  how- 
ever, that  supersensitive  nervous  systems  (often  made  so  by 
over- work)  and  false  ideas  of  what  is  ''lady- like"  are  doing  in- 
justice, in  this  direction,  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  many  schools, 
and  especially  to  the  girls.  We  are  having  too  many  ''nice 
little  women"  now  to  have  enough  vigorous,  healthy  matrons  by 
and  by.  Children  would  never  amount  to  anything,  if  they 
obeyed  their  grandmothers. 

Gymnastic  exercises  are  good  in  their  place,  but  they- are  in- 
significant compared  with  the  free  romp  of  healthy  boys  and 
girls;  and  falling  in  line  and  solemnly  marching  around  the 
school-house  no  more  answers  the  purpose  of  the  exciting  child- 
ish sports  of  the  out  door  recess  than  Col.  Sellers's  candle  in 
the  stove  really  answered  the  purpose  of  a  genuine  base  burner 
filled  with  anthracite  coal. 

Herbert  Spencer  contends,  and  with  much  reason,  that  "the 
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first  requisite  to  success  in  life  is  to  be  a  good  animal,"  and  that 
''the  best  brain  is  of  little  service  if  there  be  not  enough  vital 
energy  to  work  it."  The  dainty  man  is  a  useless  man,  and  the 
like  might  almost  be  said  of  the  dainty  woman.  The  degree  of 
physical  development  which  we  should  seek  to  secure,  should 
be  that  of  the  stalwart  Northmen  of  the  first  centuries  of  our  era, 
rather  than  that  of  the  puny  Roman  of  the  same  period.  If  we 
look  about  us  and  read  the  names  on  the  signs  of  our  great  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  establishments  and  note  how  large, 
and  what  a  growing  per  cent,  of  them  belong  to  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  w^  shall  see  the  necessity  of  cultivating  in  our  boys  a  more 
rugged,  a^more  aggressive  masculinity,  if  American-born  citizens 
are  to  maintain  that  predominance  in  the  affairs  of  this  country 
which  their  numerical  superiority  would  lead  us  to  expect. 

We  come  now  to  inquire  what  we  may  reasonably  expect 
from  our  elementary  schools  in  the  way  of  intellectual  education. 
The  range  of  subjects  which  the  consensus  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  thought  it  wise  for  them  to  attempt  may  be  gathered  by 
taking  the  common  element  of  the  courses  of  study  of  the  more 
than  forty  school  systems  which  have  grown  up  in  the  United 
States,  each  legally  independent  of  all  the  others.  These  sys- 
tems differ  so  little  in  this  respect  as  to  furnish  the  strongest 
presumptive  evidence  of  their  general  adaptation  to  the  needs 
and  demands  of  American  citizenship.  From  these  systems  it 
may  be  gathered  that  it  is  expected  that  the  elementary  schools 
shall  teach  those  who  pass  through  them  to  read  tlie  English 
language  well,  to  write  a  neat,  legible  hand  with  reasonable  rapid- 
ity, to  spell  correctly,  to  make  the  computations  of  ordinary 
business  with  accuracy  and  rapidity,  and  to  write  pure,  gram- 
matical English ;  that  they  shall  also  teach  the  more  important 
facts  of  geography,  so  much  of  the  history  of  the  country  as  will 
enable  the  pupils  to  become  good  citizens,  and  so  much  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  as  will  enable  them  to  take  proper  care  of 
their  bodies  and  minds.  To  these  subjects  may  be  added,  where 
practicable,  the  elements  of  drawing  and  vocal  music. 

The  task  set,  seems  one  easy  of  accomplishment  in  the  time 
assigned;  but  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  results  of  our 
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school  work  know  that  this  task  is  not  always  well  performed. 
Why? 

In  the  first  place,  the  statistics  show  that  two-thirds  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  larger  graded  schools  belong  to  the  first  four  years  or 
grades.  One  half  of  the  .pupils  do  not,  therefore,  enter  upon 
work  of  the  fifth  grade,  and  of  those  who  do,  but  a  small  per  cent, 
go  through  to  the  high  school.  This  fact  explains  why  many 
pupils  do  n^  receive  a  good  elementary  education.  For  such 
failures,  the  parent,  and  not  the  teacher,  is  responsible. 

Secondly,  there  is  often  a  lack  of  organization  of  the  subject- 
matter  taught — a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see  the 
relation  to  each  other  of  the  various  parts  of  a  subject  and  to  sul> 
ordinate  the  minor  parts  to  the  main  purpose,  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider these  minor  parts  ends  within  themselves,  and  not  merely 
as  means  to  a  higher  end ;  and  in  our  graded  schools  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  see  the  relation  of  the  work  of  a 
given  grade  to  the  work  of  the  preceding  grade,  and  especially 
to  that  of  the  succeeding  grade,  and  thus  to  lose  continuity  of 
effort  along  the  line  of  the  graded  school  course,  a  disposition  to 
regard  the  course  as  chopped  up  into  parts  of  a  convenient  length 
and  a  part  assigned  to  each  teacher,  which  he  is  to  perform 
without  reference  to  the  work  of  the  others,  instead  of  regarding 
the  course  as  a  whole,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  given  result 
clearly  apprehended  and  earnestly  striven  tor  by  each  from  the 
beginning. 

Again,  too  much  time  is  spent  upon  unimportant  and  useless 
details.  The  child  is  deluged  with  isolated,  unrelated  facts  until 
the  mind,  in  sheer  self  defense  and  by  a  necessary  reaction,  tends 
to  reject  them  all.  Many  of  the  facts  which  we  attempt  to  teach 
are  useless  either  as  matters  of  information  or  as  means  of  dis- 
cipline, and  instead  of  promoting  mental  vigor  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce mental  dyspepsia.  Take  as  an  illustration  the  subject  of 
geography.  In  the  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most  used  series 
of  geographies,  the  larger  of  the  two  books  calls  for  the  learning, 
either  in  the  descriptive  geography  or  the  map  questions,  of  200 
rivers  and  333  cities  in  North  America  alone,  not  taking  into 
account  the  special  state  geography,  and  93  rivers  and  280  cities 
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in  the  remainder  of  the  world,  making  a  total  of  393  rivers  and 
613  cities  called  for.  Will  any  one  say  that  one-half,  yea,  one^ 
third,  of  this  number  would  not  be  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
school  purposes  ?  What  is  true  of  rivers  and  cities  is  true  of 
oiher  details.  God  protect  our  schools  from  such  a  useless  and 
sensele&s  mass  of  rubbish ! 

What  is  true  of  geography  is  true,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
of  other  subjects.  Our  book  makers  have  piled  fao^  upon  facts 
until  they  are  smothering  and  crushing  the  children  under  the 
mass. 

Again,  in  some  subjects  we  do  not  secure  results  commensu- 
rate with  the  efforts  bestowed,  because  the  subjects  are  taken  up 
before  the  child  possesses  sufficient  mental  development  to  com- 
prehend them.  Especially  is  this  true  of  English  grammar  and 
arithmetic.  Could  I  be  certain  of  a  child  from  his  6th  to  his 
nth  year,  I  would  agree  to  teach  him  all  the  arithmetic  he  now 
learns  in  five  years,  in  the  last  two,  and  to  teach  it  better  than 
he  now  learns  it.  The  time  thus  gamed,  as  well  as  that  gained 
by  omitting  unimportant  details  in  this  and  other  subjects,  might 
be  used  to  better  purpose ;  as,  in  cultivating  the  sense  percep- 
tions and  the  imagination,  or  in  teaching  more  thoroughly  read- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  English  language. 

If  we  would  abolish  lip>service  and  put  the  brain  to  work,  we 
must  not  force  the  child  beyond  his  depth,  but  only  push  him 
to  that  limit  where  by  vigorous  effort  he  can  maintain  himself. 
Children  are  often  hopelessly  muddled  by  being  put  into  pro- 
cesses before  they  are  able  to  comprehend  them.  There  is  a 
certain  maturity  of  mind  that  in  ordinary  children  comes  only 
with  increase  of  years.  By  putting  them  into  subjects  before 
they  can  comprehend  them,  we  make  school  work  drudgery  and 
tend  to  disgust  them  with  all  intellectual  effort.  The  question* 
''Why  do  so  few  pupils  continue  to  be  students  after  they  leave 
school  ?  "  is  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consideration. 

The  most  that  we  can. do  for  a  majority  of  those  who  enter 
the  elementary  schools  is  to  put  them  into  possession  of  the  means 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  learn. 

Herbert  Spencer  says  that  the  organization  of  knowledge  is 
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more  important  than  its  acquisition,  and  that  the  mind  is  like 
the  body,  it  can  not  assimilate  beyond  a  certain  rate,  and  if  you 
ply  it  with  facts  beyond  this  rate,  it  tends  to  reject  them. 

Notwithstanding  these  criticisms,  it  were  an  easy  proposition 
to  defend  that  the  public  schools,  all  thmgs  considered,  are  do- 
ing their  work  better  than  the  Sunday  schools,  the  churches,  or 
the  newspapers — the  three  other  great  educational  forces  outside 
of  the  family ;  but  by  this  statement  it  is  not  intended  to  assert 
that  they  are  doing  their  work  perfectly,  or  that  they  are  not 
jusdy  open  to  criticism ;  nor  should  we  be  too  sensitive  to  criti- 
cism.    It  is  an  omen  of  good.     Let  it  come. 


LITERATURE  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL.^ 


O)  O.  H.  CARSON,  PRIN.  KSNDALLVILLE  H    S. 

An  examination  of  the  courses  of  study  pursued  in  our  high- 
schools  will  show,  that,  while  most  of  the  fields  of  thought  are 
entered  upon  as  far  as  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  schools 
purely  preparatory  and  general  in  their  nature,  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish thought,  as  typified  in  the  art  forms  of  language,  is  not,  gen- 
^^Yf  given  St  position  that  its  relative  importance  demands. 
And  if  it  be  said  that  it,  frequently,  does  not  occupy  the  com- 
manding position  it  should  in  courses  of  study,  it  can  be  said 
with  greater  emphasis,  and  with  a  wider  sweep  of  application, 
that  the  character  of  the  work  performed  is  of  a  lower  order,  less 
satisfactory  to  teacher  and  pupil,  than  that  accomplished  in  any 
other  field.  For  while  there  is  always,  in  school  work,  a  line  of 
separation  between  attempt  and  accomplishment,  in  the  case  of 
literature  the  line  becomes  a  chasm.  This  is  not  always  the  case ; 
it  should  never  be  the  case ;  but,  usually,  this  will  be  found  to 
be  true,  and  where  found  true,  the  causes  readily  suggest  them- 
selves. 

Literature  is  a  fine  art  It  is  the  product  of  the  highest  pow- 
ers of  the  intellect.  It  is  the  embodiment,  in  the  form  of  Ian* 
guage,  of  that  which  is  the  highest  and  best  in  mind.     To  form 
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a  rightful  and  appreciative  conception  of  artistic  thought  requires 
a  mind  cast  in  the  literary  mould.  That  the  strength  and  beauty 
of  literature  at  all  reveal  themselves,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind 
of  the  recipient  be  plastic,  that  it  be  capable  of  receiving  the  im- 
press of  the  artistic.  Not  only  is  the  ordinary  mind  not  cast  in 
this  literary  mould,  but,  only  to  a  limited  degree,  is  it  capable 
of  receiving  and  appropriating  literary  impressions.  The  ordi- 
nary man  does  not  walk,  as  Horace  sometimes  did,  with  bead 
striking  the  stars.  He  walks  upon  the  earth,  and  his  gaze  is 
upon  the  earth.  His  conceptions  are  of  those  things  about  him. 
Idealized  thought  he  has  none.  The  thought  that  does  occur  to 
him  is  the  natural  suggestion  of  surroundings,  and  is  clad  in  the 
homeliest  of  garbs.  The  first  reason,  therefore,  that  the  study  of 
literature  in  the  high  school  is  not,  usually,  productive  of  the  best 
results,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  mind  of  the  pupil,  in  its 
mediocrity,  in  its  undeveloped  state. 

But  not  all,  and  probably  not  the  greater  portion  of  the  fail- 
ure is  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  Th  t,  in  some  schools,  the 
study  of  literature  has  been  made  highly  pleasurable  and  profit- 
able is  evidence  that,  working  even  with  the  ordinary  mind,  a 
fair  degree  of  success  is  possible.  Literature  is  poorly  taught ; 
more  properly  speaking,  it  is,  usually,  not  taught  at  all.  It  is 
made  the  dumping  ground  where  all  sorts  of  wares  are  thrown. 
It  is  made  a  reading  lesson,  a  geography  lesson,  a  lesson  where 
all  sorts  of  crumbs  are  picked  up,  but  nothing  but  crumbs.  Very 
naturally,  therefore,  the  pupil  fails  to  recognize  the  logical  ground 
for  its  introduction  as  an  independent  study.  He  sees  nothing 
in  it  but  parts  of  other  subjects.  To  him  it  has  no  existence  of 
its  own.  It  is  not  an  independent  luminary,  but  a  reflector  of 
borrowed  light.  Literature,  as  literature,  is  unknown.  Not 
only  is  he  unacquainted  with  its  nature,  but  with  its  existence, 
Sive  as  a  name.  Such  teaching,  therefore,  is  almost  a  positive 
injury,  because  its  effect  is  to  lead  the  pupil  entirely  astray,  it  is 
to  make  him  think  he  is  acquainted  with  that  which  he  knows 
nothing  of. 

In  very  many  cases,  I  think,  this  failure  in  teaching  is  due  to 
failure  in  conception.     Many  teachers  have  not,  in  their  own 
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minds,  any  true  idea  of  what  literature  is.  A  failure  in  their  own 
conception,  of  course,  implies  a  greater  failure  in  creating  a  proper 
conception  in  the  pupil's  mind.  But  much  more  frequently  the 
fault  lies  in  an  inability  to  analyze,  to  clearly  dbctr.i  the  elements 
that  constitute  a  literary  production.  The  knowledge  may  be 
present,  a  keen  appreciation  may  be  felt,  but  the  specific  causes 
that  give  rise  to  the  knowledge  do  not  suggest  themselves.  Lit- 
erary beauty  thus  evades  analysis,  like  the  fine  odor  of  a  rose  or 
the  exquisite  harmony  of  musical  sound.  Or  if  the  teacher  have 
this  power  of  analysis,  he  may  Uck  the  power  o(  conveying  im- 
pressions, of  stimulating  thought,  of  arousing  interest  A  teacher 
may  fail  in  teaching  literature,  therefore,  through  lack  of  con- 
ception, lack  of  analysis,  or  through  failure  to  convey. 

Every  teacher  may  have  this  consolation,  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  accomplishment  of  only  as  much  as  the  pupil's  mind 
admits  of.  That  teaching  is  perfect  which  draws  from  the  pupil's 
mind  all  there  is  in  it  With  given  data  we  have  a  problem  to 
work  out  We  work  under  the  environment  of  conditions  out- 
side  of  which  we  can  not  go.  But  it  is  our  high  duty  to  see  that 
the  subject  shall  be  so  presented  as  to  tax  to  their  utmost  the 
mental  powers  of  the  student.  From  the  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  literature,  therefore,  the  pupil  should  gain  a  definite 
conception  of  the  nature  of  that  art  The  elements  essential  to 
literature  should  become  so  fixed  in  his  knowledge  that  they 
constitute  the  ground-work  of  his  future  thought  on  the  subject. 
He  should  clearly  learn  the  fundamental  principles,  and  so  learn 
them  that  they  instantly  reveal  themselves  to  his  mind  in  every 
literary  production.  In  other  words,  he  should  be  taught  litera- 
ture. He  should  be  started  on  the  path,  he  should  be  taught 
the  way,  and  when  he  sees  it  clearly  outlined  before  him,  he  can 
then  walk  therein,  alone. 

Literature  is  idealized  thoughi  in  artistic  form.  As  the  crystal 
gathers  into  a  mjss  of  perfect  form  only  that  which  is  pure,  so 
in  literature  the  ethical  ideas  of  the  race  are  given  shape  and 
finish  by  the  mold  of  high  art  in  which  they  are  cast. 

There  are  then  two  sides  to  literature—the  content  side  and 
the  expression  side.     It  is  usual  to  notice  little  but  the  latter  in 
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the  study  of  literature.  Such  study  is  too  narrow.  There  is 
more  to  be  gotten  out  of  Shakespeare  than  mere  word  arrange- 
ment or  thought  arrangement.  Shakespeare  is  profoundly  eth- 
ical. Let  Brutus  stab  imperial  power  in  the  person  of  Ca&sar 
and  he  must  pay  the  penalty  with  his  own  life.  Let  Gloster 
commit  a  crime  against  the  family  and  he  must  wander  about 
with  seared  eyes,  and  finally  give  up  his  life.  Shakespeare 
teaches  ethics  by  teaching  the  triumph  of  truth.  All  literature, 
to  be  completely  literature,  must  be  strictly  ethical ;  and  just  in 
the  proportion  that  the  standard  of  morality  and  right  is  deviated 
from,  does  a  production  lose  its  literary  character.  Byron's 
poetry  is  not  ethical,  but  it  is  literature,  in  spite  of  its  deformity. 
So  great  was  his  artistic  power,  so  skillfully  marshalled  were  his 
words,  that  the  scar  is  sometimes  unnoticed.  Yet  it  exists,  and 
the  teacher  of  literature  should  cause  the  pupil  to  see  that  Byron's 
poetry  is  not  literature  in  its  complete  sense,  that  it  stands  on  a 
lower  plane  than  it  would  were  it  not  for  its  immorality.  Gold- 
smith in  his  '* Deserted  Village"  is  not  completely  ethical.  In 
that  poem  lies  hidden  the  germ  of  socialism.  Longfellow  is  en- 
tirely ethical,  and  it  is  this  fact,  particularly,  that  enthrones  him 
in  the  universal  heart. 

In  the  teaching  of  literature,  let  its  ethics  be  brought  out  with 
exactness  and  force.  It  is  to  the  infinite  good  of  the  race  that 
the  principles  of  right  have  been  embodied  in  a  form  of  art  to 
live  forever.  If  our  conception  of  our  Lord  is  ennobled  by  the 
painter's  brush  in  ''The  Last  Supper,"  if  Christian  truth  receives 
sublimity  and  beauty  by  musical  representation  in  the  ' '  Messiah," 
so  do  the  universal  moral  ideas  of  the  human  heart  glow  with 
added  effulgence  when  clothed  in  the  garb  of  artistic  expression. 
To  fail  to  cause  the  pupil  to  observe  these  facts  is  to  fail  to  teach 
literature. 

But  literature  is  not  ethics.  Though  it  must  be  ethical,  yet 
that  which  is  its  essential  element  is  artistic  power.  Represen- 
tations of  friendship,  of  love,  of  patriotism,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  literature  unless  their  embodiment  be  artistic.  Thus  the 
pupil  should  be  taught  that  the  value  of  a  literary  production 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  merit  of  its  expression.     The 
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passion  of  love  surged  for  more  than  a  thousand  years  in  the 
human  breast  before  ever  poet  made  its  outburstings  immortal. 

Strength  of  art  expression  consists  in  an  ability  to  do  three 
things: — to  think  the  thoughts  of  one  field  of  knowledge  into 
those  of  another,  to  clothe  these  ideas  in  their  most  suggestive 
garb,  and,  finally,  to  so  arrange  these  thoughts  with  reference 
to  each  other,  that  the  one  central  idea  may  be  completely  set 
forth. 

The  thoughts  of  literature  are  generally  not  new.  They  are 
merely  put  in  new  and  startling  forms.  Literary  artists  are  like 
kaleidoscopes.  They  are  not  the  creators  or  discoverers  of  truth, 
but  the  putters  together  of  it  into  new  forms,  that,  by  their  beauty 
of  form  and  luxuriance  of  color,  please  and  bewilder.  All  are 
familiar  with  the  idea  of  pity,  of  babe,  of  blast;  but  no  one  but 
Shakespeare  thought  these  ideas  into  a  single  conception  repre- 
senting "pity,  like  a  naked,  new-born  babe,  striding  the  blast." 
All  have  observed  a  piece  of  joinery  whimsically  dovetailed ; 
but  no  one  but  Burke  ever  thought  of  applying  the  idea  to  a 
cabinet  of  nen.  All  have  observed  vapors  frozen  in  fantastic 
shapes  on  the  window  panes  in  winter;  but  no  one  till  Long- 
fellow's time  ever  conceived  the  idea  of  thoughts  similarly  con- 
gealing into  lines  on  the  human  face. 

These  ideas  presented  in  this  unusual  form  must  be  clothed  in 
suitable  language.  That  language  is  the  most  artistic  which  is 
the  nearest  a  perfect  mirror.  He  is  the  most  successful  artist 
who  does  not  obtrude  words  upon  the  reader,  but  makes  them 
purely  and  only  the  revealers  of  thought.  The  ideal  to  be  ob- 
tained is  a  perfect  harmony  between  thought  and  representation. 
Their  relative  approach  to  this  ideal  widely  distinguishes  Irving 
and  Johnson.  The  great  charm  of  Irving  lies  not  so  much  in 
his  magnificent  thought  as  in  the  mirror  like  character  of  his 
words  perfectly  revealing  that  thought.  Johnson's  mirror  is 
covered  with  a  thick  dust,  so  that  it  reveals,  mainly,  itself. 

But  skill  in  workmanship  stops  not  with  the  individual  sen- 
tence, the  isolated  chapter.  It  extends  further,  and  manifests 
itself  in  the  binding  of  thoughts  together.  One  idea  having  pos- 
session of  the  author's  mind,  the  presentation  of  thoughts  to  at- 
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tain  that  idea  gives  a  wide  range  for  skill  of  construction.  This 
power  is,  probably,  the  most  intellectual,  the  most  difficult  of 
attainment.  Great  orators  necessarily  have  it ;  some  great  poets 
do.  Byron  does  not  have  it.  He  is,  habitually,  the  torrent, 
never  the  orderly  stream.  De  Quincey  does  not  have  it  He 
is  the  individual  picture  maker.  Macaulay  has  it.  He  sees  the 
end  from  the  beginning,  and  through  the  beginning.  Shakes- 
peare has  it.     He  has  everything. 

These  being  the  elements  of  literary  expression  that  inhere, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  production  of  literature, 
methods  of  presenting  them  should  suggest  themselves  to  every 
thinking  teacher.  If  he  carefully  analyze,  in  his  own  mind,  the 
elements  as  they  exist  in  a  given  production,  the  course  of  thought 
through  which  his  own  mind  passes  should  suggest  to  him  means 
of  stimulating  the  same  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  well  that  the  subject-matter  be  thor- 
oughly in  hand  before  any  attempt  be  made  to  study  the  subject 
as  literature.  The  thought,  from  beginning  to  end,  must  be  fa- 
miliar, just  as  we  must  first  take  a  general  sweep,  with  our  own 
vision,  over  a  landscape  before  we  can  know  individual  parts  in 
their  correct  relations.  This  done,  let  the  central  idea  be  looked 
for,  and  then  those  thoughts  that  naturally  circle  about  it.  Let 
the  pupil  think  out  the  bearing  individual  thoughts  have  upon 
generals,  and  these  generals  upon  the  central  idea.  He  is  then 
in  a  position  to  properly  observe  tlie  construction  of  the  individ- 
ual sentence.  He  can  see  the  part  it  plays  in  the  entire  produc- 
tion. He  can  look  both  ways,  and  see  its  position  as  a  link. 
After  having  thus  gone  from  the  general  to  the  individual,  he 
should  come  back  to  the  general  again,  and,  with  his  added  in- 
dividual knowledge,  make  more  secure  and  steadfast  his  former 
inductions,  or  if  his  more  critical  study  leads  him  to  new  and 
different  inductions,  let  him  reconstruct  his  analysis  according 
to  his  newer  and  better  light. 

This  method  of  procedure  seems  to  be  the  correct  one,  just 
as  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  history  is  best  gained  by  read- 
ing, first,  general  history,  then  descending  to  the  specifiq,  and 
finally  binding  together  the  multitude  of  individual  facts  thus 
learned  by  a  re-study  of  the  general  history. 
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At  all  events  let  literature  be  presented  as  literature.  When 
a  feast  is  spread,  let  as  not  allow  nibbling  at  crumbs.  Let  the 
appetite,  at  least,  be  whetted,  let  the  viands  be  tasted,  and  we 
will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  the  future,  many 
full  meals  will  be  eaten  at  the  board. 


^ 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW, 


(House  Bill  No.  24.) 


A  BILL  FOR  AN  ACT  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  TO  CREATE  A  BOARD  OF 
COMMISSIONERS  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SECURING  FOR  USE  IN 
THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA  OF  A  SERIES 
OF  TEXT-BOOKS,  DEFINING  THE  DUTIES  OF  CERTAIN  OFFICERS 
THEREIN  NAMED  WITH  REFERENCE  THERETO,  MAKING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS THEREFOR,  DEFINING  CERTAIN  FELONIES  AND  MIS- 
DEMEANORS, PROVIDING  PENALTIES  FOR  THE  VIOLATION  OF 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SAID  ACT,  AND  REPEALING  ALL  LAWS  IN 
CONFLICT  THEREWITH. 

Sect  ION  I .  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Jnaiana,  That  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  constitute  a 
Bo.rd  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection, 
or  procuring  the  compilation  for  use  in  the  common  schools  of 
the  State  of  Indiana,  of  a  series  of  text  books  in  the  following 
branches  of  study,  namely:  Spelling,  reading,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ography, English  grammar,  physiology,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  graded  series  of  writing  books.  The  matter  con- 
tuned  in  the  readers  shall  consist  of  lessons  commencing  with 
the  simplest  expression  of  the  language,  and,  by  a  regular  gra- 
dation, advancing  to  and  including  the  highest  styles  of  compo- 
sition, both  in  poetry  and  prose :  Provided^  That  none  of  said 
text- books  shall  contain  anything  of  a  partisan  or  sectarian  char- 
acter :  And  provided^  further.  That  the  foregoing  books  shall  be 
at  least  equal  in  size,  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of 
binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  following  text  books 
DOW  in  g  neral  use,  namely :  The  speller,  to  McGuffey's  spell- 
ing books ;  the  reader,  to  Appleton's  readers ;  the  arithmetic,  to 
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Ray's  new  arithmetic  series;  the  geographies,  to  the  Eclectic 
series  of  geographies;  the  grammar,  to  Harvey's  grammar;  the 
physiology,  to  Dalton's  physiology;  the  history  of  the  U.  S.,  to 
Thalheimer's  history  of  the  U.  S. ;  and  the  writing  books,  equal 
to  the  Eclectic  copy  books. 

Sec.  2.  The  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall,  immediately 
upon  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  advertise  for  twenty- one  con* 
secutive  days,  in  two  daily  papers  published  in  this  state,  having 
the  largest  circulation,  and  in  one  newspaper  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis,  that,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  fixed  by  said  notice, 
and  not  later  than  six  months  after  the  first  publication  thereof, 
said  Board  will  receive  sealed  proposals  on  the  following : 

First,  From  publishers  of  school  text  books,  for  furnishing 
books  to  the  School  Trustees  of  the  State  of  Indiana  for  use  in 
the  common  schools  of  this  state,  as  provided  in  this  act,  for  a 
term  of  five  years;  stating  specifically  in  such  bid  the  price  at 
which  each  book  will  be  furnished,  and  accompanying  such  bid 
with  specimen  copies  of  each  and  all  books  proposed  to  be  fur- 
nished in  such  bid. 

Second.  From  authors  of  school  text  books,  who  have  manu- 
scripts of  books  not  published,  for  prices  at  which  they  will  sell 
their  manuscript,  together  with  the  copy-right  of  such  books  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

Third,  From  persons  who  are  willing  to  undertake  ihe  com- 
pilation of  a  book  or  books,  or  a  series  of  books,  as  provided  for 
in  section  one  ( i )  of  this  act,  the  price  at  which  they  are  willing 
to  undertake  such  compilation  of  any  or  all  of  such  books  to  the 
acceptance  and  satisfaction  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners : 
Frovidedy  That  any  and  all  bids  by  publishers,  herein  provided 
for,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  with  resident  freehold  surety,  to  the  acceptance 
and  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  of  this  state,  conditioned  that  if 
any  contract  be  awarded  to  any  bidder  hereunder,  such  bidder 
will  enter  into  a  contract  to  perform  the  conditions  of  his  bid,  to 
the  acceptance  and  satisfaction  of  said  Board ; 

And  provided  further ^\liYi2X  no  bid  shall  be  considered  unless 
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the  same  be  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  bidder,  that  he 
is  in  nowise,  directly  or  indirectly,  connected  with  any  other  pub- 
lisher or  linn  who  is  now  bidding  for  books  submitted  to  such 
Board,  nor  has  any  pecuniary  interest  in  any  other  publisher  or 
firm  bidding  at  the  same  time,  and  that  he  is  not  a  party  to  any 
compact,'  syndicate,  or  other  scheme  whereby  the  benefits  of 
competition  are  denied  to  the  people  of  this  state ; 

And  be  it  further  provided,  That  if  any  competent  author,  or 
authors,  shall. compile  any  one  or  more  books  of  the  first  order 
of  excellence,  and  shall  offer  the  same  as  a  free  gift  to  the  people 
of  this  state,  together  with  the  copy  right  of  the  same,  and  the 
right  to  manufacture  and  sell  such  works  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
for  use  in  the  public  schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board 
of  Commissioners  to  pay  no  money  for  any  manuscript  or  copy- 
nght  for  such  book  or  books  on  the  subject  treated  of  in  the  man- 
uscripts so  donated ;  and  such  Board  shall  have  the  right  to  reject 
any  and  all  bids,  and  at  their  option  such  Board  shall  have  the 
right  to  reject  any  bid  as  to  a  part  of  sucli  books,  and  to  accept 
the  same  as  to  the  residue  thereof. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  Board  to  meet  at  the 
time  and  place  mentioned  in  such  notice,  and  open  and  examine 
all  ^ed  proposals  received  pursuant  to  the  notice  provided  for* 
in  section  three  (3)  of  this  act,  and  it  shall  be  the  further  duty 
of  such  Board  to  make  a  full,  complete  and  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  all  such  bids,  or  proposals,  and  to  ascertain  under  which 
of  said  proposals  or  propositions  the  school  books  could  be  fur- 
nished to  the  people  of  this  state  for  use  in  the  common  schools, 
at  the  lowest  price,  taking  into  consideration  the  size,  and  qual- 
ity as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution oi  such  books :  Provided,  always.  That  such  Board  shall 
not  in  any  case  contract  with  any  author,  publisher,  or  publish- 
ers, for  the  furnishing  of  any  book,  manuscript,  copy  right,  or 
books,  which  shall  be  sold  to  patrons  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state  at  a  price  above  or  in  excess  of  the  following,  which 
prices  shall  include  all  cost  and  charges  for  transportation  and 
delivery  to  the  several  County  School  Superintendents  in  this 
state,  namely : 


^ 
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For  a  Spelling  Book,  lo  cts.       For  an  Arithmetic  (Com )  45  cts. 
For  a  First  Reader,  10  cts.         For  a  Geography  (Ele.)  30  cts. 
For  a  Second  Reader,  15  cts.     For  a  Geography  (Com.)  75  cts. 
For  a  Third  Reader,  25  cts.        For  an  English  Gram.  (Ele.)  25c 
For  a  Fourth  Reader,  30  cts.      For  an  Eng.  Gram.  (Com.)  40c. 
For  a  Fifth  Reader,  40  cts.         For  a  Physiology,  35  cts. 
For  an  Arithmetic  (Int.)  35  cts.  For  a  History  of  the  U.  S.,  50c. 

For  Copy  Books,  each,  5  cents. 
Sec.  4      If,  upon  the  examination  of  such  proposals,  it  shall 
be  the  opinion  of  such  Board  of  Commissioners  that  such  books 
can  be  furnished  cheaper  to  the  patrons  for  use  in  the  common 
schools  in  this  state  by  procuring  and  causing  to  be  published 
the  manuscript  of  any  or  all  of  such  books,  it  shall  be  their  duty 
to  procure  such  manuscript  and  to  advertise  for  sealed  proposals 
for  publishing  the  same,  in  like  manner  as  hereinbefore  provided, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  and  restrictions.     And  such  con- 
tract may  be  let  for  the  publication  of  all  of  such  books,  or  for 
any  one  or  more  of  such  books  separately ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
further  duty  of  such  Board  of  Commissioners  to  provide,  in  the 
contract  for  the  publication  of  any  such  manuscript,  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  publisher  of  the  compensation  agreed  upon  between 
such  Board  and  the  author  or  owner  of  any  such  manuscript,  for 
such  manuscript,  together  with  the  cost  or  expense  of  copy  right- 
ing the  same. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  a  part  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  every 
contract  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act,  that  the  State  of  Indiana 
shall  not  be  liable  to  any  contractor  hereunder  for  any  sum  what- 
ever ;  but  that  all  such  contractors  shall  receive  their  pay  and 
compensation  solely  and  exclusively  from  the  proceeds  of  the 
s  lie  of  the  books,  so  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  As  soon  as  such  Board  shall  have  entered  into  any 
contract  for-the  furnishing  of  books  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  this  state,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  issue  his  proclamation  announcing  such 
fact  to  the  people  of  this  state. 

Sec.  7.  When  such  proclamation  shall  have  been  duly 
issued,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School  Trustees  of  each  and 
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every  school  corporation  in  this  state,  within  thirty  days  there- 
after, and  at  such  other  times  as  books  may  be  needed  for  use 
in  the  public  schools  of  their  respective  corporations,  to  certify 
to  the  County  Superintendent  of  their  respective  counties  the 
number  of  school  textbooks  provided  for  in  such  contract  re- 
quired by  the  children  for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  several 
school  corporations.  Such  County  Superintendent  shall  forth- 
with make  such  requisition  for  books  as  the  schools  in  the  said 
several  counties  may  require  upon  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  said  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  shall  immediately  thereafter  make  a  requisition  for 
said  books  upon  the  contractor,  who  shall^within  ninety  days 
ship  the  books  so  ordered  directly  to  the  County  School  Super- 
intendents of  the  several  counties  of  this' state.  Upon  the  receipt 
of  such  books  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  8Uch*County  School  Super- 
intendents to  immediately  notify  all  the  School^Trustees  of  the 
school  corporations  as  shown  by  the  last  school  enumeration,  of 
their  counties  of  the  receipt  of  such  books.  It  shall  then  be  the 
duty  of  such  School  Trustees  to  immediately  procure  and  take 
charge  and  custody  of  all  the  books  assigned  to  their  several 
corporations,  receipting  therefor  to  the  said  County  School  Su- 
perintendent ;  and  iipon  the  receipt  of  such  books  by  said  School 
Trustees  they  shall  furnish  them  on  demand/o  the  school  patrons 
or  school  children  of  their  respective  corporations  at  the  prices 
fixed  therefor  by  the  contract  entered  into  between  said  Board 
of  Commissioners  and  said  contractor ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  such  school  officers  to  sell  such  books  for  cash  only ;  and  if 
they  shall  sell  or  dispose  of  any  books  pother  than  for  the  cash 
price  thereof,  they  shall  be  held  personally  liable  and  liable  upon 
their  official  bond  for  the  price  of  such  book  or  books :  Proi^idcdy 
That  any  patron  or  pupil  of  any  school  or  schools  other  than  the 
public  schools,  or  teacher  of  such  child,  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase  and  receive  the  books,  and^at  the  prices  herein  named, 
by  payment  of  the  cash  price]thereof  to  the  School  Superintend- 
ent of  any  county  in  this  state,  and  it  is  hereby  made  his  duty 
to  make  requisition  upon  the  contractor  for  any  and  all  books 
so  ordered  and  paid  for  by*any  such  person  or  persons :     And 


^ 
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provided  further^  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  operate  to  prevent 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  Boards  of  School  Trustees,  or 
Boards  of  School  Commissioners  from  devising  means  and  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  sale,  exchang^ing,  or  other  disposition 
of  such  books  as  may  be  owned  by  the  pupils  of  the  schools  un- 
der their  charge  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  books  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  8.  At  the  expiration  of  three  months  after  the  receipt 
of  such  books  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  every  three 
months  thereafter,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  School  Trustee 
receiving  and  chargeable  with  books  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  to  make  a  full  and  complete  report  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent of  the  number  of  books  sold  and  the  amount  of  money 
received  therefor,  and  the  number  of  books  on  hand ;  and  at  the 
time  of  making  such  report  he  shall  pay  over  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent all  moneys  received  by  him  or  with  which  he  is 
chargeable,  from  the  sales  of  books  in  his  hands ;  which  report 
shall  be  duly  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  party  making  it. 

Sec.  9.  If,  at  the  expiration  of  ten  days  from  the  time  re- 
quired by  this  act  for  the  making  of  such  report  of  any  School 
Superintendent  chargeable  with  books  under  this  act,  any  such 
officer  shall  have  failed,  neglected  or  refused  to  make  such  re- 
port, or  turn  over  any  moneys  with  which  he  is  chargeable,  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  School  Superintendent,  within 
fifteen  days,  to  enter  suit  upon  his  official  bond  for  an  account- 
ing and  recovery  of  any  moneys  due  from  him  on  account  of 
suck  books  with  which  he  is  chargeable ;  and  all  judgments  re- 
covered upon  such  bonds  shall  include  a  reasonable  attorney's 
fee  for  the  attorney  prosecuting  such  suit ;  and  such  judgment 
shall  be  without  relief  from  valuation  or  appraisement  laws,  and 
shall  be  without  stay  of  execution. 

Sec.  10.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  County  School 
Superintendents  of  this  state,  within  thirty  days  from  the  issuing 
of  the  proclamation  by  the  Governor,  as  hereinbefore  provided 
for,  and  of  every  County  School  Superintendent  hereafter  elected, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  to  enter 
into  a  special  bond,  with  at  least  three  freehold  sureties  of  such 
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county,  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  conditioned  that  they 
will  faithfully  and  honestly  perform  all  the  duties  required  of 
them  by  this  act,  and  account  for  and  pay  over  all  moneys  that 
may  come  into  their  hands  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
in  a  penal  sum  which  shall  be  equal  in  amount  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  every  one  thousand  inhabitants  of  their  respective 
counties,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  immediately  preceding  the 
giving  of  such  bond,  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  their  respective  counties ;  and  upon  the  failure  of  any 
County  School  Superintendent  to  give  such  bond,  his  office  shall 
becAne  immediately  vacant,  and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
his  county  shall  immediately  appoint  some  competent  and  suit- 
able person  to  fill  such  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
office. 

Sec.  II.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  County  School  Super- 
intendent in  this  state,  within  ten  days  after  the  quarterly  reports 
of  the  School  Trustees,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  to  make  a 
fun,  true,  complete  and  detailed  report  to  the  contractor  of  all 
books  sold  by  the  several  School  Trustees  of  his  county,  and  of 
tbe  number  of  books  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  of  each  school 
corporation,  which  report  shall  be  accompanied  by  all  cash  re- 
ceived by  him  from  the  school  officers  from  sales  of  books  by 
them  sold,  and  which  report  shall  be  duly  verified  by  him,  and 
a  duplicate  thereof  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
his  county.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  County  School  Superin- 
tendent to  make  the  report  and  to  transmit  the  cash,  as  required 
by  this  section,  a  right  of  action  shall  immediately  accrue  to  the 
contractor  against  said  School  Superintendent  and  the  sureties 
upon  the  bond  provided  for  in  this  act,  for  an  accounting  and 
for  the  recovery  of  any  moneys  received  and  not  transmitted  by 
him,  and  for  any  damages  which  may  have  resulted  from  his 
neglect  or  failure  to  comply  with  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any 
judgment  upon  any  such  bond  shall  include  a  reasonable  fee  for 
the  attorney  prosecuting  such  suit,  and  such  judgment  shall  be 
without  relief  from  valuation  and  appraisement  laws,  and  shall 
be  without  stay  of  execution. 

Sec.   12.     Any  School  Trustee  charged  with  the  sales  of  any 
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books  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  who  shall  directly  or  indi- 
rectly demand  or  receive  any  money  for  any  book  or  books  in 
excess  of  the  contract  price,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one 
hundred  dollars,  to  which  may  be  added  imprisonment  in  the 
county  jail  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty  days. 

Sec.  13.  Any  County  School  Superintendent  or  Trustee  of 
any  township  or  school  corporation  in  this  state  who  shall  fraud- 
ulently fail  or  refuse,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
was  elected  or  appointed,  or  at  any  time  during  such  term,  when 
legally  required  by  the  proper  person  or  authority,  to  account 
for  and  deliver  and  pay  over  to  such  person  or  persons  as  may 
be  lawfully  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  all  moneys  or  school- 
books  which  may  have  come  into  his  hands  by  virtue  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  embezzlement,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  State  Prison 
for  any  period  not  more  than  five  years  nor  less  than  one  year, 
and  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and 
rendered  incapable  of  holding  any  office  of  trust  or  profit  for  any 
determinate  period. 

Sec.  14.  The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appro- 
priated out  of  any  funds  in  the  State  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap. 
propriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  cost  and  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  giving  of  the  notices  herein  provided  for,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  in 
conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

LThU  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Pakk,  Dean  D«  Pauw  Nonnal  Scho^  ] 


•:o:- 


STRACHETS  LECTURES  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 


HE  year  1888  marked  an  epoch  in  the  study  of  geography, 
among  English-speaking  people.  The  two  oldest  and 
most  noted  of  their  universities,  Cambridge  and  Oxford ,  recog- 
nized it  as  a  subject  worthy  of  university  study,  and  of  a  distinct 
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place  in  the  circle  of  the  sciences.  This  concession  was  made 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  English  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
who,  a  short  time  before,  had  sent  an  agent  to  the  continent  to 
investigate  chairs  of  geography  in  German  universities,  whose 
favorable  report  caused  the  special  effort  of  the  society  to  secure 
recognition  for  the  subject  in  the  two  great  English  universities. 

The  first  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  Cambridge  was  given 
during  the  Lent  Term,  1888,  by  Lieut-Gen.  R.  Strachey,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.^  These  lectures,  four 
in  number,  define  the  scope  of  the  subject,  sketch  its  historical 
development,  discuss  its  leading  features,  and  trace,  to  some 
extent,  its  relations  to  practical  life  and  to  other  subjects. 

The  view  taken  of  the  subject  is  a  modified  form  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Ritterian  view  that  geography  is  the  science  of  Earth  and 
Man  in  their  mutual  relations  of  Inhabitant  and  Home,  and  that 
the  physical  life  of  man  must,  in  large  part,  be  explained  by 
taking  into  account  influences  that  belong  to  the  life  of  the  globe, 
and  to  that  of  particular  localities. 

The  limits  of  geography  are  set  forth  in  a  statement  of  its 

end: — 

"The  aim  of  geographical  science,  therefore,  is  to  investigate 
and  delineate  the  various  features  of  the  earth ;  to  study  the 
distribution  of  land  and  sea,  the  configuration  and  relief  of  the 
surface,  position  on  the  globe,  and  so  forth,  facts  which  deter- 
mine the  existing  condition  of  various  parts  of  the  earth,  or  which 
indicate  former  conditions ;  and  to  ascertain  the  relations  that 
exist  between  those  features  and  all  that  is  observed  on  the  earth. 
*  *  *  Objections  to  including  scientific  geography  in  the 
course  of  an  ordinary  school-education,  founded  on  the  variety 
and  complexity  of  the  subjects  it  involves,  may  without  hesita- 
tion be  discarded.  *  *  ♦  In  its  earliest  shape  geography 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  mere  topographical  features  of 
the  surface,  and  viewed  the  earth  almost  exclusively  as  the  hab- 
itation of  man.  The  inquiries  it  made  were  directed  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  land  and  water,  the  positions  of  the  continents, 
islands,  and  seas,  and  of  the  plains,  mountains,  and  rivers;  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  land  was  divided  into  various  conti- 
nents, and  occupied  by  various  nations ;  to  the  division  of  coun- 
tries into  provinces,  and  the  situation  of  the  chief  cities.     The 
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geographer  further  took  note  of  matters  concerning  the  language, 
customs,  and  modes  of  government  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
of  the  climate  and  products  of  the  various  parts  of  the  earth.  * 
^  *  At  a  later  period,  the  geography  of  plants  and  animals 
of  peculiar  structure  or  of  peculiar  families  in  certain  terrestrial 
or  marine  areas  attracted  attention,  and  fresh  occasion  for  obser- 
vation and  thought  was  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
isuch  groups  varied  from  place  to  place,  or  reappeared,  more  or 
less  completely,  under  identical  or  similar  forms  in  widely  sepa- 
rated regions,  or  were  more  or  less  strictly  limited  in  number 
or  in  respect  to  the  areas  over  which  they  were  found.  Com- 
bined with  these  facts,  and  studied  with  them,  were  the  analo- 
gous physical  peculiarities  of  the  races  of  men,  their  languages, 
customs,  and  history,  varying  from  one  region  of  the  earth  to 
another,  yet  often  having  certain  common  features  over  large 
areas." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  conception  of  geography  makes  it 
more  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  physical  life,  and  of  the  devel- 
opment of  its  forms  by  the  environment  in  which  they  exist,  and 
less  of  a  view  of  earth  and  man  at  a  fixed  moment  of  time.  The 
Humboldt- Ritterian  conception  is  more  of  the  descriptive  and 
less  of  the  historical  and  biological,  than  the  new  conception. 
The  descriptive  element  in  geography  is  what  renders  so  much 
of  it  worthless.  The  tendency  is  to  confine  the  subject  to  mere 
description,  and,  in  our  common-school  work,  to  limit  this  to 
location  and  mathematical  form. 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  Journal  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  Strachey's  Lectures  form  an  authoritative  statement  of  the 
idea  of  the  subject,  as  held  by  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
which  ranks  with  the  German  Society,  of  which  Petermann's 
Mittheillungen  is  the  organ,  as  the  greatest  society  of  its  kind 
among  civilized  peoples.  Virtually  these  Lectures  are  the  basis 
of  the  new  geography,  founded  on  the  doctrine  of  evolution  and 
on  the  comparative  method  in  biology  and  physical  science. 

It  is  something  of  a  cold  gust  to  American  pride  that  no  Amer- 
ican college  or  university  has  yet  even  considered  the  founding 
-of  a  chair  of  geography.  But  it  is  consoling  to  reflect  that  the 
results  of  English  University  teaching  quickly  find  their  way 
across  the  Atlantic. 


Now,  girls,  do  let  us  give  the  word  ** elegant"  a  rest. 
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THE  RECITATION  AS  THE  PRINCIPAL  MEANS 
^  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 

BY  J.  E.  McMULLANy  DE  PAUW  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
pupil  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  To  accomplish  this 
purpose  the  school  is  a  process  consisting  of  organization,  gov- 
ernment, opening  exercises,  study,  play  and  recreation. 

Organization  arranges  the  pupil's  work  so  as  to  secure  his 
most  rapid  development 

Opening  exercises  cultivate  in  the  school  a  unity  of  feeling 
about  the  moral  relations  and  a  reverence  for  the  Supreme 
Being. 

Government  keeps  everything  in  its  place  and  sees  that  the 
work  arranged  by  organization  is  done. 

Study  cultivates  in  the  pupil  a  power  of  self-direction  in  thought 
and  a  regard  for  duty. 

Play  gives  opportunity  for  the  pupil's  growth  on  the  side  of 
spontaneous  action. 

Recreation  secures  logical  thinking  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  the  teacher  on  a  subject  systematically  arranged. 

Of  these  six  parts  in  the  school- process  the  recitation  is  the 
only  one  which  brings  the  pupil's  thinking  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  teacher.  The  recitation  makes  actual  what  is 
anticipated  in  the  other  processes  of  the  school. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  recitation  is  systematic  exercise 
and  action  to  the  point  of  mastery.  No  teacher  can  consciously 
succeed  as  an  educator  who  has  not  known  what  part  of  the 
subject  he  should  lead  his  pupils  through  during  each  recitation. 
In  proportion  as  he  leads  them  to  realize  systematic  and  con- 
scious work  is  the  recitation  a  success.  Action  on  the  side  of 
intellect  must  be  logical  thinking;  on  the  side  of  sensibilities, 
rational  emotions ;  on  the  side  of  the  wOl,  correct  moral  habit. 
In  every  subject  there  is  one  all  combining  truth  to  which  other 
truths  in  the  subject  are  subordinate.  These  subordinate  truths 
are  related  to  one  another  and  to  the  central  truth.  A  subject 
in  school  is  studied  by  lessons.  In  every  lesson  there  are  cen- 
tral and  subordinate  truths.     The  central  truth  in  the  lesson  is 
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related  to  the  central  truth  in  the  subject.  These  relations  may 
be  time,  part,  likeness,  cause,  or  purpose.  The  teacher  who 
leads  his  pupils  to  see  the  central  and  subordinate  truths  in  their 
relations  secures  logical  thinking.  The  pupil  who  sees  all  parts 
of  a  subject  organically  contributing  to  a  common  end  can  not 
but  have  his  emotions  lifted  up  to  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the 
physical  and  spiritual  nature  of  the  world  about  him.  This  will 
make  his  ideas  of  the  relation  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  world 
rational  and  enable  him  to  see  that  all  mankind  are  striving  for 
a  higher  existence.  The  conception  that  mankind  are  reaching 
up  to  a  Supreme  End  influences  his  actions  toward  his  fellow- 
beings  and  toward  the  Creator  so  as  to  promote  the  highest  end 
of  all  with  whom  he  is  connected. 

The  second  point  in  the  immediate  purpose  is  action  to  the 
point  of  mastery.  In  school  the  pupil  has  to  deal  with  four 
leading  things  that  must  be  mastered:  First,  school- subjects ; 
second,  his  emotions ;  third,  his  moral  actions ;  and  fourth,  his 
physical  actions. 

By  action  to  the  point  of  mastery  is  meant  the  acquisition  of 
the  ability  to  use  facts  and  relations  so  as  to  discover  new  facts 
and  relations.  For  example,  in  United  States  history  the  cen- 
tral idea  is  that  of  the  growth  of  institutions.  One  phase  of  this 
growth  is  found  in  the  revolutionary  period.  The  central  idea  in 
it  is  the  growth  of  union.  This  touches  the  thought  of  the  growth 
of  institutional  ideas.  Each  event  in  the  revolutionary  period  is 
related  to  union  and  to  each  event  in  the  period.  A  pupil  who 
can  thus  keep  in  mind  the  organizing  thought  and  in  light  of  it 
select  the  thought  to  be  organized  is  a  master  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  is  dealing.  The  teacher  who  can  lead  his  pupils  into 
this  secret  is  doing  vastly  more  than  he  who  only  leads  his  pupils 
to  imitate  the  form  of  another's  thought. 

A  lesson  recited  as  an  end  in  itself  excites  feelings  that  ought 
not  to  be  awakened.  But  by  seeing  it  in  its  proper  relations 
improper  emotions  will  be  made  subject  to  reason.  The  study 
of  things  in  their  relations  creates  in  the  pupil  reverence  for 
truth  and  will  relieve  him  of  text  book  prejudice  and  prefer- 
ence and  other  narrow  feelings.     By  such  teaching  pupils  are 
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led  to  see  that  every  part  of  a  subject  contributes  something  to 
that  subject ;  and  unless  the  parts  are  studied  .it  the  proper  time 
and  place  and  in  their  fixed  order  the  subject  can  not  be  mas- 
tered. Such  thought  leads  one  to  see  that  things  ought  to  be 
done  in  their  proper  order.  The  idea  of  oughtness  disciplines 
the  will  to  act  according  to  the  nature  of  things  and  not  as  self- 
ishness and  prejudice  suggest.  That  study  which  enables  one 
to  see  the  dependence  of  parts  in  an  object  leads  one  to  under- 
stand that  good  mental  activity  depends  upon  perfect  physical 
health.  One  accordingly  gives  his  body  a  sufficient  amount  of 
exercise,  sleep,  and  pure  air. 

The  remote  purpose  of  the  recitation  falls  under  four  heads : 
namely,  habits  of  logical  thinking  and  mastery ;  habits  of  rational 
emotions;  habits  of  right  moral  action ;  and  habits  of  proper  phys- 
ical exercise.  Observation  shows  that  whatever  kind  of  action  a 
pupil  does  day  after  day  becomes  a  fixed  habit.  If  the  pupil 
thinks  logically  and  masters  each  lesson  and  subject  he  will  enter 
life  as  an  independent  self  directing  citizen.  Such  a  person  will 
not  be  likely  to  act  in  a  loose,  half-intentional  way,  but  with  a 
high  purpose,  an  overseeing  eye,  and  an  effort  to  succeed. 

Logical  thinking  implies  clear  and  trained  observation,  and 
efficient  action  of  the  other  powers.  It  brings  into  use  all  the 
powers  of  the  intellect.  The  person  who  at  the  end  of  his  school 
life  has  a  fixed  habit  of  exercising  these  processes  consecutively 
and  persistently  has  not  spent  his  time  in  vain.  He  has  been 
led  in  each  recitation  to  properly  subject  his  emotions  to  reason. 
By  this  discipline  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  drawing  his  emo- 
tions away  from  himself  and  from  sensuous  things  and  of  enter- 
taining the  highest  sentiments.  The  recitation  properly  con- 
ducted holds  l>efore  the  intellect  truth.  The  perception  of  truth 
in  every  lesson  and  subject  forms  truth- seeking  habits.  The  re- 
citation leads  the  pupil  to  see  the  harmony  and  dependence  of 
the  parts  in  the  subjects  studied  and  cultivates  the  emotion  of 
sympathy.  The  perception  of  truth  and  harmony  in  nature  and 
mankind  and  the  cultivation  of  sympathetic  emotions  give  the 
student  will-power  which  enables  him  to  bring  his  acts  into  har- 
mony with  right  motives.    Pupils  in  properly  directed  recitations 
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see  the  dependence  of  their  minds  on  their  bodies,  the  relation 
of  the  spiritual  to  the  physical  and  their  systematic  working  to 
one  end.     This  leads  them  to  form  sanitary  habits  of  living. 

What  are  the  means  of  the  recitation  ?  The  chief  means  are 
the  teacher's  and  pupil's  thinking.  The  end  and  the  means  nec- 
essary to  realize  it  must  be  planned  before  hand.  The  proper 
end  is  fixed  by  the  nature  of  mind  and  subject.  This  must  be 
held  in  such  prominence  as  to  throw  light  upon  everything  done 
in  the  recitation.  The  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  logical  thinking 
and  knowledge  of  the  lesson.  The  subject  should  be  arranged 
to  fit  the  mind  and  to  develop  it  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
growth.  The  teacher  must  know  this,  and  resting  his  attention 
on  the  faculties  must  present  the  subject  so  as  to  promote  the 
natural  and  vigorous  growth  of  the  mind.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
to  discover  the  logical  arrangement  and  to  avoid  its  displacement 
by  an  artificial  one.  That  the  lesson  may  secure  the  best  results 
the  teacher  must  find  out  what  the  pupil  already  knows  about  the 
subject  in  order  to  arrange  the  lesson  the  pupil  is  to  study.  The 
teacher  must  know  the  pupil's  capacity  of  thought  in  order  that 
he  may  know  the  amount  of  work  he  can  do. 

The  preparation  of  the  lesson  for  recitation  sometimes  neces- 
sitates  the  use  of  a  textbook.  The  purpose  of  a  text-book  is  to 
direct  the  pupils'  thought  Its  direction  is  different  from  that  of 
the  teacher.  The  text  book  is  general,  it  gives  the  same  direc- 
tion to  one  as  to  another.  Each  pupil  must  interpret  its  direction 
for  himself.  The  teacher's  direction  is  also  general,  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  special.  And  is  adapted  to  the  class  as  a  whole 
as  wel]  as  to  each  individual.  Since  a  text  book  directs  the  pu- 
pil's thought  to  the  things  necessary  to  be  considered,  it  must 
contain  a  sufficient  amount  of  direction  to  enable  liim  to  follow 
in  thought  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  If  the  text  book  does 
not  present  the  things  necessary  to  this  the  teacher  should  fill  it 
out  by  directing  to  reference  books  or  by  concrete  illustrations, 
as  the  subject  under  consideration  require.  The  teacher  is  to  be 
particular  to  have  pupils  supplied  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  to  give  them  a  clear  perception  of  the  objects  studied. 
Their  effort  is  then  directed  to  seeing  the  relation  necessary  to 
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the  existence  of  those  facts,  e.  g.,  in  stud3ring  the  Sahara,  the 
pupil  should  have  a  description  complete  enough  to  give  him  a 
deSnite  picture  of  it  Then  he  should  think  the  relations  that 
make  this  country  a  desert-region.  One  of  the  mistakes  in  teach- 
ing is  a  failure  to  have  pupils  get  a  definite  perception  of  things. 
The  use  of  the  pupil's  thinking  as  a  means  in  the  recitation 
requires  the  teacher  to  secure  his  attention.  To  do  this  the. 
subject-matter  must  be  adapted  to  the  mind,  and  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  it  will  interest  him.  There  must  be  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  feeling  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  pupil's 
will  in  applying  the  mind  to  work. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(Has  Dtpartment  U  conducted  hj  Howasd  SAKXnaoM,  Proteuor  of  Methods  in  tiM 

State  Normel  School.] 


-:oe- 


GEOGRAPHY  WORK  IN  THIRD  YEAR  OF 

SCHOOL. 


/^HE  work  of  the  third  year  is  to  make  clear  the  conception 
w)  of  the  geographical  elements,  as,  peninsula,  bay,  lake, 
etc,  etc.  The  fact  that  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is 
composed  of  these  elements  in  various  arrangements,  is  the  rea- 
son for  making  clear  these  geographical  elements. 

What  is  meant  is,  that  any  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  as  a 
a  yard,  a  township,  a  river- basin  or  a  continent,  is  merely  a  cer- 
tain arrangement  of  the  elements,  lake,  river,  mountain,  penin- 
sula, strait,  etc.  Even  so  small  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
as  a  square  rod  would  furnish  these  in  miniature.  However 
level  it  might  appear,  it  would  yet  disclose  in  miniature  the  island, 
the  mountain,  the  plateau,  the  plain,  etc.,  and  just  after  a  shower, 
the  lake,  the  river,  the  ocean,  the  strait,  the  bay,  the  cape,  the 
peninsula,  the  island,  etc.  A  different  ground  for  work  of  this 
nature  is  that  each  of  these  elements  exist  in  various  types,  that 
is,  the  lake  has  its  types  of  shore,  the  rocky,  the  sandy,  the 
swarded,  the  wooded,  etc.  The  island  has  its  rounded,  sharp 
or  fiat  summit,  and  its  grass-covered  slope,  rocky  slope,  etc. ; 


■^ 
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aod  thus  with  each  element.  The  grounds  for  introducing  work 
of  this  kind  at  this  stage  are, — 

(i)  In  the  previous  step  (See  Feb.  Journal),  the  mind  un- 
consciously entered  upon  an  analysis  of  the  land  and  water,  and 
this  step  supplements  that  action.  That  is,  in  the  study  of  the 
belts  of  temperature  and  the  great  masses  of  land ;  and  the  land 
•and  water  regions  in  the  second  step,  the  varieties  of  surface  and 
the  arrangement  of  water  were  gradually  and  unconsciously  forced 
upon  the  mind  of  the  child.  He  began  in  an  indefinite  way  to 
notice  these  differences ;  that  is,  to  analyze  the  land  and  the  wa- 
ter into  these  various  geographical  elements.  The  third  step  is 
required  at  this  time  to  make  accurate  and  definitely  conscious 
the  results  of  that  form  of  activity  that  the  mind  has  already  en- 
tered upon. 

(2)  Succeeding  steps  involve  the  construction  of  the  earth 
in  general. 

The  child  has,  it  is  true,  considered,  previous  to  this,  various 
arrangements  of  surface  and  various  regions  ot  the  earth,  but  he 
has  not  been  required  to  construct  in  his  imagination  any  given 
region  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  succeeding  steps  require  this 
form  of  action.  It  is  important,  therefore,  before  entering  upon 
that  kind  of  work,  to  make  accurate  and  definite  those  geograph- 
ical elements  by  the  combination  of  which  every  region  of  the 
earth  beyond  the  range  of  the  child's  senses,  appears  to  him,  as 
constructed  by  the  imagination. 

This  oral  work  of  the  third  year  is  required  at  this  time  to 
furnish  definite  and  accurate  material  for  the  succeeding  steps. 
The  subordinate  steps  of  the  third  year's  work  are  four: — 

The  first  is  the  study  of  whatever  geographical  element  is  be- 
ing considered;  as,  lake,  strait,  etc.,  by  an  example  in  the  home 
regions. 

This  is  to  be  studied  in  so  far  as  necessary  and  practicable  by 
the  actual  observation  of  it.  It  may  not,  however,  be  necessary 
in  every  case,  to  study  it  in  field  lessons,  because  the  pupils  may 
be  practically  familiar  with  the  example,  so  that  it  may  be  dis" 
cussed  and  its  characteristics  noted  largely  through  an  appeal  to 
the  memory.  Yet  this  should  be  supplemented  by  direct  obser- 
vation. 
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If  specific  field  lessons  are  not  taken,  the  direct  observation 
maj  be  brought  about  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  chO- 
dren's  play  or  work,  by  the  teacher's  directing  them  beforehandy 
to  the  observation. 

The  observation  is  to  be  directed  to  all  essential  marks  of  the 
example,  and  to  the  type  of  these  marks.  If  the  example  studied 
is  a  lake,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  observe  carefully  and  accu- 
rately those  things  which  the  teacher  knows  to  be  essential  marks. 
He  is  also  to  be  led  to  observe  those  points  that  are  not  essen- 
tial marks ;  such  as,  that  its  shores  are  sandy,  woody,  or  grass- 
covered  ;  that  its  water  is  clear,  or  muddy,  etc. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  the  study  of  the  example  in  the 
home  region  the  child  is  led  to  make  no  distinction  between  es- 
sential and  unessential  marks.  This  distinction  gradually  arises 
in  his  mind  from  the  study  of  the  succeeding  examples. 

After  having  made  as  thorough  a  study  as  possible  of  the  ex- 
ample in  the  home  region  by  means  of  observation,  appeals  to 
the  memory,  etc.,  the  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  set  forth  the  idea 
thus  acquired,  by  means  of  oral  language,  drawings,  sketches, 
descriptions,  etc.,  until  it  is  fixed  very  clearly  in  mind  as  a  basis 
for  future  work. 


A  RELATION  OF  READING   WORK. 


The  aim  of  reading  work  is  to  develop  in  the  child  the  ability 
to  obtain  thought  from  printed  language.  But  where  the  nature 
of  the  subject  matter  affords  opportunity,  the  reading  work  may 
serve  to  direct  the  child's  attention  to  the  beautiful  and  wonder- 
ful processes  of  the  world  about  him,  and  to  inculcate  a  love  of 
nature  which  shall  increase  with  his  development. 

With  this  idea  in  view  Miss  Larcom's  poem  **  In  Time's  Swing" 
(page  77,  McGuffey's  Fourth  Reader),  might  be  treated  as  a 
lesson,  to  be  considered,  not  all  at  once,  but  at  the  various  sea- 
sons of  the  year  indicated  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  poem.     For  example,  the  lines — 

"Swing  me  out,  and  swing  me  in  1 
Trees  are  bare,  but  birds  begin 
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Twittering  to  the  peeping  leaves 
On  the  bough  beneath  the  eaves. 

Wait, — one  lilac  bud  I  saw. 
Icy  hill-sides  feel  the  thaw, 
April  chased  off  March  to-day. 
Now  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  May. 

Oh,  the  smell  of  sprouting  grass ! 
In  a  blurr  the  violets  pass, 
Whispering  from  the  wildwood  come, 
Mayflower's  breath  and  insect's  hum." 

might  be  studied  early  in  the  year,  and  the  pupils  be  made  eager 
to  listen  for  the  first  "twitter  to  the  peeping  leaves";  to  find 
the  first  lilac  buds,  and  to  note  the  date  of  their  appearance. 

The  questioning  upon  the  reading  work  should  be  so  con- 
ducted that  he  will  not  only  accomplish  the  aim  of  reading  work, 
but  also  be  led  to  watch  each  day  the  new  comers  with  their 
curious  differences,  their  varieties  of  growth,  their  colors,  their 
structure,  etc. 

The  portions  of  the  poem  relating  to  the  other  seasons  might 
be  thus  studied  at  their  appropriate  times  of  the  year,  and  the 
love  of  nature  so  awakened  in  the  child  that  it  should  come  upon 
him  that  the  quiet  fields  with  their  grass  and  trees  were  yet  the 
scene  of  constant  life  and  motion.  Not  a  bird  would  fly  unno- 
ticed. He  would  hear  the  note  of  the  first  robin.  Not  a  song 
should  be  sung,  and  not  a  wing  be  moved  that  did  not  appeal  to 
hearing  ears  and  seeing  eyes,  and  to  a  mind  interested  in  reflect- 
ing concerning  them.  Thus  should  the  realm  of  nature  reinforce 
and  move  forward  with  the  reading  work  of  the  school. 


INATTENTION  AND  WANT  OF  PREPARATION. 


Inattention,  like  lateness,  is  not  generally  a  fault  with  the 
youngest  children,  but  a  natural  weakness  which  should  disap- 
pear with  the  growth  of  their  minds.  When  exhibited  by  older 
pupils,  it  is  as  often  the  fault  of  their  teacher,  as  their  own.  At- 
tention depends  on  the  interest  of  their  work,  and  on  the  degree 
n  which  they  are  kept  employed.     All  good  teaching  exhibits 
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tl^ese  two  features,  aod  therefore  leaves  little  Torni  fcr  inat^eh- 
tioD :  with  bad  teaching  or  defective  arracgeineiit  of  the  classes, 
there  will  naturally  be  inattention;  in  such  circumstances  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  teacher  alone.     In  so  far  as  imttention  is  com- 
patible with  good  teaching  it  will  be  best  rem*  died  by  the  teacher 
directing  his  questions  more  frequently  to  the  quarter  where  it 
is  exhibited.     By  way  of  punishment,  admonition  and  loss  of 
place  (where  place  taking  is  practiced)  are  generally  sufficient. 
In  exceptional  cases  of  natural  frivolousness,  or  mischievous 
trifling,  the  pupil  should  be  placed  apart,  and  under  the  eye  of 
the  teacher,  so  that  he  may  have  as  little  temptation  as  possible. 
IVani  of  preparation  is  a  fault,  whose  amount,  equally  with 
that  of  faults  already  mentioned,  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  schcx>l.     Where  the  teacher  is  interested  in  his  work,  and 
really  teaches  his  class  to  prcfit,  it  will  occur  only  in  a  very  mod> 
erate  degree.     When  it  does  occur,  it  naturally  exposes  the  de- 
faolter  to  lose  his  place  in  the  school ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient 
penalty.     The  pupil  comes  to  school  under  a  contract  to  which 
his  parents  are  a  party  that  he  shall  prepare  the  prescribed  work  : 
the  teacher's  obvious  resource,  and  his  duty,  is  to  insist  upon 
the  fulfilment  of  his  contract.     He  may  fairly  require  the  pupil 
to  make  good  at  his  leisure  time  the  lesson  he  has  neglected,  or 
when  that  is  not  practicable,  to  perform  an  <  quivalent  amount 
of  work  in  another  form.    This  penalty  has  been  much  objecteci 
to,  on  the  ground  that  ordinary  school  woik  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed as  punishment.     But  this  is  not  ordinary  school  work,, 
for  the  stimulants  of  intelligence  and  curiosity  which  give  to  that 
work  its  life  are  wanting,  and  there  remains  only  the  constrained 
labor.     The  principle  of  the  penalty  is  just ;  and  the  penalty 
itself,  if  only  inflicted  with  unbending  uniformity,  is  of  a  nature 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  secure  its  end.    The  deprivation  of  play- 
time is  an  intolerable  burden,  nor  is  the  sacrifice  compensated 
by  any  public  credit  resulting  from  the  performance  of  the  work 
assigned. 

On  the  whole,  when  the  organization  is  judicious,  and  the  in- 
struction intelligent,  a  comparatively  small  margin  remains  for 
this  class  of  faults,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  it 
gradually  smaller  as  he  advances  m  experience  and  skill. 

3  —  CuRRiE :    Ccmmon  School  Education. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

IThat  DepartmeBC  U  conducted  by  O.  F.  Bass,  SuperYiting  Prin.  ladiaaapolis  tcboob.] 


READING. 


)t  is  often  said  that  if  a  pupil  comprehends  what  he  is  to  read 
(orally)  he  will  read  it  well,  and  all,  then,  that  the  teacher 
has  to  do  is  to  get  him  to  comprehend  it.  This  kind  of  advice 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  reminds  me  of  a  receipt  for  catching 
birds  that  was  given  to  us  by  our  grand-mothers  when  we  were 
children :  **  To  catch  a  bird,  put  salt  on  his  tail."  The  trouble 
was  to  get  the, salt  on  his  tail.  The  trouble  now  is  to  get  the  pu- 
pil to  comprehend  what  he  is  to  read.  To  thoroughly  understand 
it,  he  must  not  only  know  the  meaning  of  each  word,  but  of  each 
phrase  as  well.  How  shall  the  teacher  proceed  to  get  the  pupil 
to  h  ve  such  an  understanding  of  what  he  is  to  read?  is  a  ques- 
tion that  every  teacher  should  ask  himself,  no  matter  how  much 
information  he  may  have  in  regard  to  general  principles  of  teach- 
ing. The  pupil  may  be  simply  told  what  each  word  and  phrase 
means.  He  may  be  told  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  thoroughly 
understand  it,  too.  He  will,  then,  read  well.  But  then  the 
teacher  has  violated  the  principle  that  the  child  should  be  so 
taught  as  to  enable  him  to  help  himself.  ^*  The  teacher  should 
make  himself  useless  as  soon  as  possible."  How  shall  we  teach, 
then,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to  help  himself  to  understand  what 
he  is  to  read  (orally)?  No  one  way  for  this  will  suit  every  school 
or  every  pupil  in  the  same  school,  but  every  method  based  on 
the  true  principle  will  be  suggestive  to  every  true  teacher.  Wc 
therefore  give  an  account  of  one  way  observed  by  the  writer. 
The  entire  lesson  can  not  be  given,  but  enough  to  show  the  plan 
is  given.  The  lesson  was  with  Third  Reader  pupils,  and  began 
with  the  following  sentence : 

'*  One  morning  a  little  city  sparrow,  which  had  in  some  way 
broken  its  wing,  fell  from  its  home  in  a  tree  down  to  the  side- 
walk." 

The  teacher  said,  *'  Children,  I  read  that  sentence  and  found 
that  somebody  did  something;  see  if  you  can  find  who  it  was," 
Every  member  of  the  class  eagerly  read  the  sentence,  and  many 
were  soon  ready  to  say  that  a  sparrow  did  something.    *'  Find  one 
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word  that  will  tell  me  whaiYit  did,"  said  the  teacher.  ^'Fell^* 
said  a  bright  boy,  and  the  dull  ones  brightened  up  as  if  they 
agreed  with  him.  A  pupil  was  then  asked  to  read,  and  he  did 
in  a  way  that  showed  that  he  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  a  sparrow 
Jell,  Those  words  were  made  emphatic  when  not  a  word  had 
bfen  said  about  emphasis.  The  long  parenthetical  element  did 
not  give  him  much  trouble  either.  He  had  not  read  the  sentence 
very  well,  however.  There  were  several  thoughts  not  expressed. 
He  had  not  thought  them.  The  teacher  after  giving  him  credit 
for  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  when  this  happened,  and  told 
him  to  read  just  enough  to  tell  when  it  happened.  He  read, 
^' One  morning."  She  then  said  read  the  whole  sentence  and 
remember  to  make  it  tell  me  when  this  occurred.  It  was  done 
as  follows:  '^One  morning''^  (pause  and  rising  inflection)  **a 
little  city  sparrow"^  (pause  lon^  enough  to  look  through  paren- 
thetical element  that  follows)  ^^  which  had  in  some  way  broken 
its  wing,"  (slight  pause)  "/r//  from  its  home  in  a  tree  down  to 
the  sidewalk."  All  these  pauses,  emphatic  words,  etc.,  grew 
oat  of  the  attitude  in  which  the  pupil  had  been  placed ,  by  the 
teacher*s  questions.  Other  pupils  were  then  called  upon,  first 
to  answer  a  question,  then  to  read  the  sentence  in  order  to  tell 
that  particular  fact  and  the  others  which  had  been  expressed  by  the 
others  who  had  read.  E.  g. :  One  pupil  was  asked  to  find  the 
words  that  told  where  it  fell  from.  He  said,  '*  From  its  home," 
and  the  teacher  said,  ^^  Read  the  sentence  to  tell  us  that." 
When  he  finished  a  pupil  said,  ^^  I  know  where  his  home  was," 
and  being  allowed  to  tell  she  said,  **  In  a  tree."  She  then  was 
allowed  to  read  the  sentence  to  give  this  additional  fact. 

This  kind  of  work  should  be  followed  by  work  in  which  the 
children  try  to  find  what  the  sentence  tells  without  any  help  from 
the  teacher.  The  teacher  then  is  only  a  good  listener  and  may 
tell  the  children  what  he  understands  from  their  reading.  If 
they  make  him  understand  the  wrong  thing,  they  must  tr}'  again 
and  again  until  they  make  him  understand  the  right  thing. 


THE   PANSY. 


A  COMPOSITION  was  called  for.     It  was  decided  to  have  the 
children  write  a  description  of  the  pansy.     It  was  thought  best 
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to  give  each  pupil  a  pansy  plant — root,  stem,  leaves,  flowers,  etc.  ; 
also  some  pansy  seeds,  and  tell  him  that  this  plant  grew  from 
seeds  like  these.  ''Look  at  the  seeds  and  plant  and  tell  me,, 
with  your  pen,  what  you  see." 

This  seems  to  us  to  be  an  excellent  plan,  if  given  as  a  test  of 
the  pupil's  ability  to  use  his  powers  of  observation  and  his  powers 
of  expressing,  in  writing,  what  he  sees.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  **  compositions"  received  from  third  year  pupils: 

THE   PANSY. 

The  pansy  has  leaves  that  are  shaped  like  an  oblong.  The 
edges  are  scalloped.  There  are  five  leaves  on  one  flowr.  The  ruts 
are  white.  There  are  some  little  leaves.  The  seeds  are  dark, 
brown.  They  are  very  little.  The  ruts  look  like  a  net.  The 
pansy  has  one  bud  on  it.     It  is  not  quite  open  yet. 

J w . 

THE   PANSY. 

The  bloosm  of  the  pansy  feels  like  silk.  The  outside  of  the 
bloosm  is  nearly  round.  I  think  that  pansy  was  very  pretty.  Its 
leafs  are  like  a  iron  wood  tree's  leafs  lis  roots  look  1  ke  some 
little  peaces  of  white  thread.  Now  I  will  tell  you  about  the 
seeds.  I  think  these  seeds  look  like  birds  seeds  because  they 
are  so  small.  I  think  there  are  about  40  or  50  seed  in  that  pa- 
per. First  the  seed  bursts  and  gets  biger  and  biger  till  it  is  in 
bloom.  Then  it  goes  to  seed.  Then  the  people  pick  it  and  sell 
it.    That  is  how  we  get  our  seeds.  J D . 

PANZY. 

The  Panzy  is  a  pirty  flower.  Its  rut  is  strong.  The  leaf  is 
round  with  liile  curves  on  it.  The  flower  culler  is  buly  and  yello 
and  purkle.  The  root  looks  like  thread.  And  little  things  are 
henzind  on  the  root  like  peper.  The  seads  look  like  burnd  up> 
bird  seeds.  J G . 

The  foregoing  were  taken  at  random  from  two  sets  of  two  dif- 
ferent schools.     There  may  be  some  better  ones  in  the  sets,  but 
there  are  many  more  like  these.    They  are  not  very  ec  cou raging 
to  the  teacher,  yet  they  show  her  what  the  school  did  when  left 
entirely  withput  help.     They  are  worthy  of  study.     They  cer- 
tainly show  that  the  children  have  seen  somethings  but  not  always 
the  most  important  thing.     The  pupils  have  not  learned  hoiv  to- 
iook  at  a  thing.     They  do  not  spell  well.     They  do  not  arrange 
what  they  have  to  say  in  the  proper  order.     These  and  naan3r 
other  criticisms  any  teacher  would  readily  make. 
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What  must  be  done?  What  can  the  teacher  do?  She  can 
have  a  talk  with  the  children  and  show  them  their  mistakes  and 
tell  them  what  would  be  better  and  have  them  re-write  the  com- 
position. Then  she  might  **  mark  '*  them  and  do  some  inter- 
lining and  crossing  out,  and  then  have  pupils  re-write  again. 
After  repeating  this  process  often  enough  a  very  good  composi- 
tion on  the  pansy,  written  by  observing  ( ?)  the  plant  might  be 
turned  out.  Such  a  composition  would  look  better  in  a  School 
Joamal  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  if  so  taught  will  the  pupils 
write  a  better  composition  on  the  dandelion  than  they  did  orig- 
inally on  the  pansy? 

Again,  the  teacher  may  take  the  pansy  apd  lead  the  pupils  to 
•discover  the  different  parts  of  the  plant,  and  to  describe  each ; 
finishing  one  before  taking  up  another.  She  may  then  give  them 
4inother  plant  to  see  whether  they  can  do  the  same  with  it  with- 
out help.  If  not  she  may  help  again  and  again  until  they  do  learn 
how  to  describe  a  plant.  They  can  then  write  about  a  plant  and 
tell  something.  They  may  yet  misspell  words  and  occasionally 
tise  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  noun. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  received  the  following 
compositions,  written  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  those 
4ilready  given.     These  are  mor6  encouraging. — Ed. 

STORY   OF  A   PANSY. 

I  once  said  to  a  pansy,  *^Tell  me  about  your  life,  please." 
The  pansy  answered,  "  In  the  ground  I  live  in  a  seed,  but  the 
^ed  is  too  small,  so  I  put  my  head  out.  * 

Then  I  begin  to  grow.  While  I  am  growing  I  feed  off  of  the 
tseed  as  I  have  no  roots,  till  I  get  roots.  These  roots  spread  all 
^11  over  the  ground,  in  the  ground  I  mean. 

The  other  part  of  me  comes  up  here,  gets  leaves,  gets  buds, 
and  blossoms.  Now  J  feed  on  the  moisture  of  the  ground,  with 
my  roots." 

"But  where  do  you  go  when  you  die?"  said  I.  **  I  haven't 
died  yet,  and  don't  know,"  said  the  pansy. 

**It  is  getting  late,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  story,"  said  I. 
-**  Good  night."     "  Good  night,"  said  the  pansy.  H.  S. 

THE    PANSY. 

The  pansy  is  a  pretty  little  purple  flower;  its  face  is  not  much 
larger  than  a  marble.     It  is  frail  and  delicate. 

Its  leaves  are  small  and  oval,  and  its  roots  are  like  harr 
threads.  There  is  one  round  purple  leaf,  in  the  roidle  of  ^hir 
is  three  tiny  hands  and  an  arch. 


[ 
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Above  all  this  finery  is  a  kind  of  light  purple,  and  right  belotr 
the  midle,  is  another  purple  half-leaf. 

Its  seeds  are  brown  and  oblong,  and  at  the  ends  of  the  roots 
are  little  mouths,  with  which  it  gets  its  food.  It  has  a  great 
many  leaves. 

When  its  blossom  wilts,  it  is  curled  up,  I  mean  the  leaves  are* 

H.  S. 

u.  

SHORT  NOTES. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Ask  your  geography  pupils  to  point  toward  San  Francisco, 
New  York,  London,  Souih  America,  Cuba,  Tropic  of  Cancer,. 
Paris,  Samoa. 

Which  is  the  larger,  England  or  Indiana?  The  pupils  oftefi 
have  no  idea  of  the  size  of  states  or  countries.  A  boy  who  had 
been  studying  geography  two  years  was  asked  how  many  miles 
Across  the  United  States  from  east  to  west.     He  said '  1 50. 

*' ORDER,    ORDER." 

We  once  knew  a  teacher  who  said  this  to  his  school  many 
times  every  day.    He  had  one  of  the  most  disorderly  schools  we 
ever  knew.     Every  good  teacher,  now,  would  not  wonder  at  it. 
But  there  are  some  now  who  are  continually  tapping  the  pencil 
on  the  desk  or  saying,  *'  Here,  here,  enough  of  that,"  when  only 
two  out  of  forty  were  doing  anything  wrong.     Or,  what  is  just 
about  as  bad,  ^'  James,  stop  that."    The  attention  of  three-fourths 
of  the  school  is  called  to  James  and  he  feels  that  he  must  defend 
himself,  and  sometimes  says  something  that  he  is  afterward  sony 
lor.     It  is  much  better  to  call  James  to  the  desk  and  say  to  hin> 
privately  what  should  be  said.     Don't  say  anything  loud  enough 
for  the  school  to  hear  unless  it  is  necessary  for  the  school  to  hear 
it.     Don't  allow  a  pupil  to  talk  to  you  of  private  matters  loud 
enough  for  the  school  to  hear.     £.  g. :  A  pupil  wishes  you  to 
furnish  him  a  pen.    He  says  to  you  while  sitting  and  loud  enough 
lor  the  w|)ol?  school  to  hear,  *'  May  I  have  a  pen?"     Have  it 
understood  by  every  pupil  that  when  he  wishes  any  thing  that 
concerns  only  him,  he  comes  to  you  and  asks  for  it. 

COMMON    ERRORS. 

Correct  the  errors  of  speech  that  you  hear  about  your  own 
school,  whether  in  the  room,  on  the  play- ground,  or  on  the  streets 
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< 
Here  are  some  that  the  writer  has  often  heard:     *^  I  haint  got 
DO  book."     ^^  Has  the  bell  rang?  "     '*  Do  you  know  who  you 
are  talkin'to?  "     ''  Him  and  I  did  this."     ''  This  is  awful  nice 
weather." 

*'NICE." 

The  indiscriminate  use  of  the  word  nice  is  one  of  our  besetting 
sins.  We  say  a  nice  day,  a  nice  horse,  a  nice  young  lady,  a  nice 
picture,  a  nice  mountain  scene,  a  nice  sermon,  a  nice  cake.  A 
nice  teacher  should  see  that  his  pupils  receive  such  nice  instruc- 
tion in  regard  to  ns'^e  that  they  would  be  too  nice  to  use  nice  so 
indiscriminately. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  College  of  Mexico,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  was  founded 
fifty  years  previous  to  Harvard,  hence  it  is  the  oldest  college  in 
America.    • 

Japan  is  to  have  a  new  college  for  the  education  of  women. 
It  will  be  directed  by  a  committee  of  foreign  ladies — two  from 
America,  two  from  England,  two  from  France,  and  two  from 
Germany.    • 

FORTY-TWO   STATES. 

After  October  next,  the  Union  will  consist  of  forty-two  States. 
Montana  and  Washington  have  already  passed  constitutions.  By 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  passed  by  Congress  admitting  the  four 
new  states,  constitutional  conventions  will  meet  on  July  4,  1889, 
and  approve  their  present  constitutions  or  adopt  new  ones,  and 
formally  acknowledge  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the 
supreme  organic  law  of  the  land.  The  people  of  these  Territo- 
ries will  vote  upon  these  constitutions  the  first  Tuesday  of  next 
October.  When  the  constitutions  are  accepted  by  the  people 
and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  he  will  then 
proclaim  these  Territories  States.  The  new  Stites  will  send  five 
Representatives  and  eight  Senators  to  Congress.  Thirteen  ad- 
ditional electoral  votes  will,  in  all  probability,  prevent  New  York 
from  deciding  the  issues  of  a  national  election. 

THE  HIGHEST  TOWER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Eiffel  tower,  Paris,  will  be  finished  April  i.     The  eleva- 
tor trip  will  take  five  minutes.     The  tower  is  now  825  feet,  and 
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weighs  7,800  tons.  There  Is  to  be  added  800  tons  more.  Sajs. 
a  Correspondent:  ^/You  could  already  hide  the  Washington 
monolith  in  it.  The  top  is  out  of  sight  on  misty  days.  In  fair 
weather  the  huge  protruding  derrick-beams  look  not  so  large  as 
walking  sticks ;  the  busy  artisans  resemble  nothing  so  much  as- 
animalcules  under  a  weak  microscope :  you  see  form,  slowly  you 
discern  motion — but  the  species  ?  Not  knowing  the  form  was 
man,  you  would  readily  believe  it  to  be  an  insect.  Was  that 
some  smoker's  match  that  just  went  out?  Ah,  no ;  that  was  the 
big  blast  forge  which  twinkles  in  its  labors  like  one  of  the  spin- 
ning planets." — Week's  Current. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Coodocted  by  W.  H.  Caulkuis,  Supt.  Ttppecaao*  Couaty.] 

i  to: 

COMBINATION  LESSONS. 


fN  the  haste  to  cover  ground,  and  through  lack  of  time  to  de- 
vote to  each  study  separately,  we  have  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  combine  lessons,  as  reading  with  language  and  spelling,  ge- 
ography and  history,  with  language  and  spelling,  etc.  It  is  even 
urged  occasionally  that  we  might  profitably  teach  writing  in  this 
way. 

Now  it  seems  to  us  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  much  vague 
teaching  is  done  in  consequence.  Studies  may  be  divided  into 
thought-studies  and  form-studies.  To  the  first  class  belong  read- 
ing, geography,  arithmetic,  history,  and  physiology ;  to  the  latter, 
grammar,  spelling,  writing.  It  seems  to  us  from  a  view  of  the  psy- 
chological bearing  of  the  question,  that  the  mind  can  best  give 
its  attention  effectively  to  but  one  of  these  at  a  time.  If  we  are 
concerned  very  much  with  the  form  in  which  we  are  to  express 
a  thought,  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  that  thought  in  mind,  as 
any  one  well  knows  who  has  ever  attempted  to  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage. An  analysis  of  this  case  alone  will  show  that  the  mind 
can  not  think  about  forms  when  attempting  to  think  in  forms. 
The  only  successful  method  then,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  drill  on 
the  forms  at  some  time  when  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
thought. 
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What  we  have  especially  in  mind  is  the  prevalent  custom  of 
making  the  reading-lesson  a  sort  of  scrap-bag  of  odds  and  ends 
<A  spelling,  reading,  and  language.  The  reading-work  proper  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  creation  in  one's  own  mind  of  the 
thought  which  another  has  put  into  the  form  of  words.  Learn- 
ing to  spell  the  words  is  not  reading.  Paraphrasing,  writing 
-sentences,  reproducing  reading-lessons,  are  no  part  of  the  reading 
work  proper.  Let  us  once  understand  clearly  that  reading  con- 
sists in  the  creation  of  thought  at  sight  of  certain  conventional 
symbols  which  have  no  relation  or  likeness  at  all  to  that  thought, 
and  we  will  see  the  whole  subject  in  its  bearings. 

IVe  learn  to  do  by  doing  is  very  true,  but  we  can  not  do  unless 
we  first  attend.  We  learn  to  spell  by  spelling,  and  it  takes  an 
immense  amount  of  drill  to  make  some  of  us  good  spellers,  but 
not  a  single  one  of  us  can  spell  until  we  attend  to  the  letters  com- 
posing the  word.  This  act  of  attention  is  wholly  unlike,  and 
independent  of,  the  act  of  attention  which  creates  a  thought  at 
'Sight  of  the  word.     Is  it  logical  then  to  teach  both  together? 


MEM  OR  y.  WORK, 


In  the  same  line  as  the  foregoing  we  have  something  further 

to  say  about  the  use  of  the  memory  in  school.     We  are  old  fogy 

enough  to  think  that  we  would  have  our  pupils  use  their  mem- 

'Ories  much  and  often.     We  believe  that  a  man  who  can  martial 

all  his  knowledge  at  once  when  confronted  by  a  problem  is  much 

more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  most  subtle  reasoner  who  can  never 

find  just  the  fact  he  wants,  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  his  reasoning. 

The  student  with  his  head  full  of  formulas  and  special  cases  is 

not  a  fool  necessarily  any  more  than  one  who  does  not  have  these 

is  a  wise  man  necessarily.     Most  of  our  knowledge  has  classifi- 

-cation  for  its  basis,  and  if  we  have  a  well-stocked  memory  it  is 

much  easier  to  classify  our  special  cases,  and  thence  determine 

what  to  do  with  them. 

Moreover  what  is  to  be  memorized  should  be  thoroughly  mem- 
orized. We  would  have  no  more  slip-shod  work  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  our  teaching.     We  would  have  dates,  tables. 
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rules,  definitions,  learned  once  for  ever.  Let  what  must  be  ne^ 
chanical  in  life  become  so  thoroughly  mechanical  as  lo  be  auto- 
matic. 


THE  CLOSE  OF  SCHOOL. 


Many  country  schools  are  either  closed  or  about  to  close.  It 
is  time  to  take  a  retrospect.  Have  you  succeeded?  Why  not? 
Did  you  carry  out  your  plans  for  the  year?  Had  you  any  unex- 
pected trouble?  Did  you  eradicate  it?  What  impression  did 
you  leave  in  the  district?  Have  you  plans  for  the  summer  for 
self- improvement?  Of  course  you  expect  to  teach  again,  do  you 
intend  to  look  at  a  pedagogy  during  the  summer?  How  much 
better  prepared  will  you  be  next  September  than  last?  Does  it 
pay  to  remain  an  ordinary  un-professkmal  teacher  at  low  wages? 

It  is  now  a  good  time,  Mr.  Trustee,  to  see  that  buildings  are 
so  secured  that  tramps,  loafers,  and  even  cattle  and  sheep  (as 
we  know  from  experience)  can  not  use  the  building  during  the 
summer.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  note  what  repairs  and  im- 
provements are  needed,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  week  before 
school  begins.  It  is  now  a  good  time  to  make  up  your  mind  as 
to  what  the  qualifications  of  the  next  teacher  must  be.  Where 
successful  work  has  been  done,  isn't  it  worth  while  to  try  to  re- 
tain the  old  teacher  at  an  advanced  price? 


LESSONS  IN  GUESSING. 


*'I  dunno,"  says  Johnny. 

'*  Think,"  says  the  teacher. 

Johnny  waits  a  few  minutes  with  mouth  open,  his  eyes  wan- 
dering vacantly  about  the  ceiling,  then,  after  some  urging,  makes 
a  wild  stagger  at  a  crazy  sort  of  answer,  as  usual  about  forty  miles 
from  the  correct  thing. 

*' Think  again,'*  says  the  teacher,  and  Johnny  goes  to  sleep 
awhile,  and  finally  makes  another  struggle  with  the  same  result. 
He  '*  thinks(?)  again  *'  and  again,  as  often  as  he  is  given  an  op- 
portunity to  guess ^  and  if  by  rare  good  luck,  or  skillful  sugges- 
tions from  the  teacher  he  stumbles  upon  something  that  bears  a 
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reasonable  resemblance  to  the  proper  answer,  it  passes  for  a  good 
recitation,  and  Johnny  is  **  marked  perfect.*' 

Now  what  is  the  teacher  accomplishing  by  such  a  course? 
She  is  simply  encouraging  the  pupil  to  gufss  at  everything,  and 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  anything,  and  he  soon  grows  into 
the  habit  of  doing  all  his  work  in  a  slip*shod  manner,  because 
he  feels  that  nothing  more  is  demanded  of  him.  He  knows  that 
*  every  time  the  teacher  says  *^  Think  again,'*  or  **  Try  again,"  in 
oral  recitation,  it  is  equivalent  to  **  guess  again,**  and  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  guess  than  to  study,  for  study  is  a  weariness 
to  his  flesh,  so  he  depends  upon  guessing  to  help  him  out,  and 
does  very  little  solid  work. 

Half  the  time  that  is  lost  in  the  upper  grades  is  wasted  simply 
because  he  has  not  been  taught  to  know.     This  is  especially 
noticeable  in  arithmetic.     Some  effort  has  been  made  to  teach 
the  multiplication  tables,  but  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  divi- 
•ion,  he  will  dawdle  away  the  whole  recitation  time  at  the  black- 
board over  a  bit  of  computation  that  could  be  done  in  five  min- 
utes if  he  had  any  ready  knowledge  of  number  combination. 
There  is  no  reason  why  his  memory  should  not  be  trained  in 
addition,  subtraction  and  division,  as  well  as  in  anything  else. 
I  have  seen  children  in  the  second  year  taught  on  this  idea  who 
could  add  so  rapidly  as  to  ^*  make  your  head  swim.**    It  is  simply 
a  matter  of  memory  discipline.    On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find 
those  who  have  been  taught  on  the  '^  think  again  *'  system  count- 
ing on  their  fingers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  and  beyond, 
and  using  long  division  for  a  divisor  of  lo  or  12. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  boys  ^^  quick  in  figures." 
They  can  not  be  manufactured  by  any  guessing  and  finger-count- 
ing system.  X>f  course  no  one  approves  finger-counting,  but  we 
find  it  in  the  school  and  are  compelled  to  combat  the  habit,  yet 
the  idiotic,  parrot-like  ^^  think  again*'  is  a  large  factor  in  bring- 
ing about  such  habits. 


«*  What  are  pauses? ^^  asked  a  teacher  of  the  primary  class. 
**  Things  that  grow  on  cats,'*  piped  the  little  boy  at  the  front. 


1 
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EDITORIAL. 


Wanted — A  December  Journal  for  1887.   ' 

In  sending  pay  for  the  Jburnal  do  not  forget  to  give  the  name  of  the 
^gent  vvith  whom  you  subscribed. 

If  the  person  who  wishes  his  address  changed  from  Roanoke  to 
North  Webster  will  write  again  and  sign  his  name,  we  will  be  gUd  to 
grant  his  request. 

As  a  method  of  teachings  the  *'  diagram  ^Ms  a  stupendous  fraud. 
As  a  device  for  testing  the  knowledge  of  number  o^  pupils  at  the  same 
time  it  may  be  a  great  convenience. — George  P.  Brawn. 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  this  year  in 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  16-20.  Every  effort  is  being  put  forth  to  make 
this  one  of  the  best  meetings  yet  held.  A  half-fare  rate  has  been  se- 
cured over  the  railroads,  and  the  citizens  of  Nashville  are  making 
•every  endeavor  to  provide  entertainment  that  will  be  satisfactory  in  all 
respects. 

The  Poor  Editor. — Says  a  Western  exchange :  *'  A  practical  re- 
vivalist in  this  neighborhood  requested  all  in  the  congregation  who 
paid  their  debts  to  rise.  The  rising  was  general.  After  taking  their 
seats,  a  call  was  made  for  those  who  didnU  pay  their  debts ;  and  one 
solitary  individual  arose,  who  explained  that  he  was  an  editor,  and 
•could  not,  because  the  rest  of  the  congregation  were  owing  him  for 
their  subscription.^^ 

Send  that  revivalist  to  Indiana:  we  want  to  hear  him. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Mexico  has  recently  passed  laws  establish- 
ing an  Agricultural  College,  a  University,  a  School  of  Mines,  and  an 
Insane  Asylum,  but  refused  to  pass  a  Common  School  law.  It  was 
•ever  thus.  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  educational  institu- 
tions grow  from  the  top  downward.  First  the  college,  later  the  com- 
mon schools.  This  was  the  order  in  Indiana.  Hence  the  falsity  of 
the  charge  frequently  made,  that  it  was  never  intended  that  the  state 
should  support  anything  but  the  common  school. 

Free  Text-Books  and  Contagious  Diseases.— ?^.  few  years  ago 
Massachusetts  adopted  the  system  of  furnishing  free  text-books  to  all 
children  in  the  public  schools.  During  the  last  two  years  the  Boston 
schools  have  suffered  more  than  ever  before  from  contagious  diseases, 
especially  measles.  John  B.  Morgan,  instructor  in  hygiene,  accounts 
for  this  increase  on  the  ground  that  the  diseases  are  conveyed  through 
the  books  which  are  passed  from  class  to  class  on  the  score  of  econ- 
<3n)y,  and  he  so  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Other  objections  urged   to  a  system  of  free  text-books  are:    It 
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strengthens  the  idea  of  dependence  upon  the  state;  it  destroys  the 
pride  of  ownership  on  the  part  of  the  pupils ;  it  deprives  many  families 
of  the  only  libraries  they  will  ever  have,  which  is  a  misfortune. 

The  Next  and  Last  Centennial. — April  30,  1889,  will  mark  the 
last  of  all  the  great  American  Centennials.  This  date  marks  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of  Washington  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  This  inauguration  took  place  in  New  York  City  in 
1789.  The  event  should  be  celebrated  in  some  appropriate  way  by 
every  school  in  the  country.  It  will  furnish  abundant  opportunity  for 
teaching  patriotism. 

One  of  the  Old  South  Leaflets,  containing  Washington's  Inaugural 
Address,  Irving^s  Account  of  the  Inauguration,  and  other  appropriate 
matter,  can  be  had  at  five  cents,  by  addressing  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,. 
care  of  £.  E.  Smith,  185  Wabash  Ave.*  Chicago. 


ATE IV  SCHOOL  LAWS. 


The  late  legislature  passed  or  amended  laws  pertaining  to  educatioa 
in  the  state  as  follows : 

1.  A  school-book  law*  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  the  Journal. 

2.  Providing  that  school  boards  in  all  cities  of  3000  inhabitants  and 
over,  according  to  the  census  of  1880,  must  provide  night  schools  for 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  30. 

3.  Making  it  unlawful  to  give,  or  sell,  directly  or  indirectly,  tobacco- 
is  any  form  to  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  to  be  used  by  themselves ; 
also  to  persuade  or  ask  a  person  under  16  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form. 
Fine  %\  to  $10. 

4.  Providing  that  kindergarten  schools  may  be  established  in  any 
city  or  town  for  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  6  years  and  main- 
tained  as  are  other  schools,  except  that  the  expense  must  come  out  of 
the  local  tax. 

5.  Providing  that  teachers  shall  receive  pay  for  attending  township- 
institutes,  protiding  they  attend  the  full  session  and  perform  all  duties- 
required  of  them. 

6.  Appropriating  to  the  State  Normal  School  $100,000  with  which 
to  complete  new  building,  purchase  new  library,  apparatus,  etc.  The 
above  was  $12,000  more  than  the  trustees  asked  for. 

7.  Appropriating  $60,000  to  the  State  University  for  new  library 
building,  etc. 

8.  Appropriating  $75,000  to  Purdue  University,  and  also  providing 
that  the  board  of  trustees  may  receive  gifts  and  legacies. 

9.  Appropriating  $27,000  to  the  Reform  School  for  Boys. 

10.    Reducing  the  rate  of  interest  on  that  portion  of  the  school  fund 
controlled  bv  the  counties  from  8%  to  6% .    This  will  have  the  effect 
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to  shorten  the  schools  about   lo  days.    The  loss  is  2%   on  about 
$7,000,000. 

II.  Section  4425  was  amended  by  inserting  the  following : 
*'  Provided  further  ^  That  any  person  who  has  taught  for  six  consec- 
utive years  in  the  common  schools  of  this  st^te  and  now  holds  a  three 
yeavs^  license  to  teach  therein,  or  who,  having  previously  taught  for 
six  consecutive  years  in  said  common  schools,  shall  hereafter  obtain  a 
three  years^  license  to  teach  therein,  shall  be  forever  afterwards  exempt 
from  examination  so  long  as  he  or  she  shall  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  county  in  which  said  three  years  license  was  obtained ;  but  if  such 
person  shall  at  any  time  after  said  exemption  accrues  suffer  a  period  of 
one  year  to  pass  without  having  taught  one  full  school  year  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  said  county  within  said  period,  then  said  exemption 
shall  cease;  and  if  such  person  shalK  during  such  exemption  seek  em- 
ployment to  teach  other  or  higher  branches  in  the  common  schools  of 
this  state  than  those  branches  which  were  included  in  the  examination 
upon  which  said  three  years  license  was  issued,  then  he  or  she  shall 
l)e  examined  in  such  additional  branches. ^^ 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW. 


In  another  place  in  this  issue  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  the  full 
text  of  the  new  school-book  law.  Every  one  will  read  it  eagerly  be- 
cause of  its  universal  interest,  and  because  of  its  possibilities,  proba- 
bilities, and  uncertainties. 

The  great  central  purpose  of  the  law  is  cheapness  of  books.  A  sec- 
ondary one  is  uniformity  of  books,  but  this  was  not  much  considered 
by  the  legislature. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  law,  it  is  being  widely  discussed,  and  a 
great  variety  of  opinions  is  expressed.  The  law  will  not  go  into  effect 
until  all  the  laws  are  printed  and  the  Governor  issues  his  proclamation, 
which  will  be  about  June  i.  After  the  law  takes  effect  the  State  Board 
of  Education  has  to  meet  within  thirty  days  and  advertise  for  bids, 
and  then  these  advertisements  have  to  run  21  days.  After  the  bids 
are  in,  the  great  work  for  the  State  Board  begins.  To  examine  and 
compare  and  make  a  wise  selection  involves  a  vast  deal  of  labor  and 
imposes  a  great  responsibility,  and  of  course  can  not  be  done  in  haste. 
Besides,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  are  all  persons  holding  other 
responsible  positions  that  can  not  be  neglected,  and  their  State  Board 
duties  must  be  done  piece-meal,  as  time  can  be  secured. 

After  the  contract  is  awarded  the  publisher  must  have  time  to  make 
ready  and  deliver  his  books.  If  all  parties  concerned  consume  all  the 
time  that  the  law  allows  it  will  take  about  ten  months  to  make  the 
books  reach  the  children ;  and  if  all  parties  shall  make  all  the  haste 
possible  or  probable,  it  seems  absolutely  impossible  for  the  books  to 
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be  ready  by  the  opening  of  next  school  year.  The  probable  time  at 
which  the  books  can  be  ready  for  use  is  not  far  from  the  middle  of  next 
school  year.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  be  a  great  wrong  to  the  children  ' 
to  allow  them  to  j^rchase  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 
aod  then  throw  them  aside  and  bay  others  without  completing  them, 
the  strong  probability  is  that  the  State  Board  will  recommend  that  the 
new  books  go  into  use  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  beginning 
September,  1890,  or  one  year  from  next  September. 

The  advantages  of  the  law  are  the  two  named  above,  cheapness  and 
MHifarmity. 

The  disadvantages  are:  i.  The  value  of  the  school  books  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  children  is  estimated  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000.  These 
become  comparatively  worthless,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  be  re- 
adopted. 

2.  The  very  low  prices  fixed  renders  it  probable  that  the  best  books 
will  not  be  offered,  and  thus  quality  will  be  sacrificed  to  price. 

3.  The  law  requires  a  bond  of  $50,000  that  the  bidder  will  enter 
ioto  contract  in  accordance  with  his  bid,  but  it  does  not  require 
any  bond  {hat  he  will  faithfully  carry  out  his  contract  when  entered 
into. 

4.  As  the  contract  is  made  by  the  State  Board  and  the  books  are 
shipped  direct  to  the  ninety-two  county  superintendents,  there  is  ample 
room  and  great  temptation  for  the  contractor  to  let  the  quality  of  ma- 
terial used  degenerate  far  below  the  standard  agreed  upon. 

5.  The  law  makes  the  trustee  the  custodian  of  the  books.  Hence, 
if  a  child  wants  a  book — even  a  5-ct.  copy  book,  he  must  make  a  trip 
to  the  trustee ^s  book  store — which  may  be  in  an  extreme  part  of  the 
township.  The  trustee  may  arrange  to  have  books  at  the  school-houses 
and  make  the  teachers  his  clerks  at  the  opening  of  school,  but  can  hardly 
afiord  to  leave  them  there  as  he  is  personally  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping. 

6.  The  adoption  of  new  text-books  will  involve  new  courses  of  study, 
new  manuals,  new  instructions  to  teachers,  etc.,  all  of  which  means 
time  and  expense. 

7.  While  uniformity  is  secured,  there  is  lost  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing books  adapted  to  different  localities — the  city  and  the  country  must 
use  the  same. 

8.  The  cost  of  distributing  these  books  and  getting  them  into  the 
bands  of  the  children  is  likely  to  be  much  greater  than  the  authors  of 
the  law  anticipated.  As  the  county  superintendent  is  made  personally 
responsible  for  all  books  he  will  have  to  receive  all  books,  and  verify 
aD  bills,  and  this  means  that  he  must  have  a  storage  room.  His  cor- 
respondence will  be  greatly  increased  with  publishers,  trustees,  and 
teachers,  and  his  book-keeping  duties  will  be  quite  heavy.  (And  all 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  in  many  counties  the  superintendent 
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has  to  furnish  his  own  office,  if  he  has  any,  and  pay  all  his  own  postage 
and  stationery  bills ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  other  fact  that  the  late  leg- 
islature killed  a  bill  which  proposed  to  provide  an  office  for  the  super- 
intendent.) In  addition  to  the  largely  increased  duties  of  the  county 
superintendent,  the  trustees  must  add  many  days^  service  to  what  is. 
now  required  of  them,  in  order  to  discharge  well  all  the  increased  du- 
ties imposed  by  this  law.  When  the  loss  of  old  books  is  taken  inta 
consideration,  and  the  largely  increased  pay  of  ninety-two  superintend- 
ents and  over  a  thousand  township  trustees  is  added,  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  whether  there  is  really  much  saving  to  the  people  in  the 
actual  cost  of  books,  even  at  the  prices  named. 

9.  In  the  larger  cities  and  towns  trustees,  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  children  with  books,  will  have  to  open  regular  book  stores,  unless 
each  school-house  is  made  a  store-house  and  each  teacher  a  book-sel- 
ler ;  and  each  township  trustee  must  keep  a  stock  of  books  and  provide 
for  their  sale. 

10.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  law  is  com- 
pulsory as  to  the  use  of  the  books  selected.  One  view  is  that  the  law 
is  mandatory,  and  that  the  contractor  can  compel  the  school  officers, 
to  use  the  adopted  books.  The  other  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  is 
to  supply  cheap  books  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  not  for  the- 
benefit  of  the  publishers,  and  that  if  other  books  more  desirable  can 
be  had,  the  school  authorities  are  at  liberty  to  take  them.  It  is  argued 
that  there  is  no  penalty  affixed  for  not  using  the  books,  and  that  if  the 
trustees  of  a  county  should  refuse  to  carry  out  this  law,  they  could  not 
be  compelled  to  do  so. 

11.  Section  nine,  of  the  law,  is  simply  nonsense  as  it  stands.  It 
requires  the  county  superintendent  to  bring  suit  on  his  own  bond  in 
case  he  fails  to  do  his  duty  in  accordance  with  the  law. 

Whether  the  law  will  prove  satisfactory  or  not  must  be  left  to  the 
future.  The  great  fear  is  that  the  best  books  will  not  be  offered  at  the 
low  prices  fixed.  If  satisfactory  books  can  be  secured,  doubtless,  af- 
ter the  first  year  or  two,  there  will  be  some  saving  on  the  cost  of  books» 
but  the  question  arises.  Has  the  state  a  right  to  interfere  in  any  kind 
of  trade  for  the  sake  of  saving  the  people  a  little  money  ?  If  so,  why 
not  provide  for  cheap  clothing  and  cheap  shoes  as  well? 

The  great  natural  law  that  should  govern  all  prices  is  free  open  com- 
petition. When  the  state  has  secured  this  condition  it  has  done  its 
full  duty. 

Congress  has  recently  organized  four  new  States — North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Montana,  so  we  now  have  forty-iTViy 
states  in  the  Union.    The  first  three  named  are  each  about  double  the 
size  of  Indiana,  and  the  last  nearly  four  times  the  size.     It  is  difilicult 
to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  great  country. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWKRS. 


QfJESTIONS  BY  THE  STATE  BOARD  FOR  JANUARY.^ 


ITheae  questions  are  besed  oa  the  RetdinK  Circle  work  of  1887  8.  ] 

Geography. — i.   Write  a  ten-line  description  of  the  room  in  whichr 
you  are  now  sitting. 

2.  Punctuate  the  following : 

I  am  afraid  we  can  not  buy  the  blanket  said  pauI 

Why  paul  why 

Because  I  do  not  tbfnk  the  guinea  is  honestly  ours  said  paul 

Why  is  the  guinea  not  honestly  ours  asked  annie 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  conjunctive  adverb.     Write  a 
sentence  containing  a  relative  pronoun  in  the  objective  case. 

4.  Write  a  synopsis  of  know  in  the  passive  voice,  indicative  mode, 
third  person,  plural. 

5.  How  easy  it  is  for  one  benevolent  person  to  diffuse  pleasure 
about  him.     Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentences. 

7.  Correct,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons  for  your  corrections : 

Who  do  you  think  I  am  ? 
It  must  be  very  pleasant  to  travel  like  he  does. 
Will  we  forget  the  deeds  of  those  heroes? 
I  do  not  know  whom  you  profess  to  be. 

8.  Write  all  the  participles  of  the  verb  teach, 

9.  When  Strength  and  Justice  are  true  yoke-fellows,  where  can  be 
found  a  mightier  pair  than  they  f    Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

10.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

Answer  any  seven,  not  omitting  the  first  or  second. 

Physiology.  —  i.    What  is  the  function  of  the  auricles  of  the 
heart? 

2.  What  points  of  resemblance  between  the  oxidation  of  tissues  in 

the  body  and  the  burning  of  wood? 

3.  What  is  the  diaphragm  ? 

4.  What  is  the  function  of  the  scapula? 

5.  Describe  tke  pelvis. 

6.  On  what  does  the  nature  of  a  sensation  depend ! 

7.  What  is  meant  by  an  inhibitory  center? 

8.  How  J s  oxygen  carried  into  the  blood? 

9.  Give  the  anatomy  of  the  eye. 

10.    What  importance  attaches  to  proper  mastication,  and  why? 

(Seven  out  of  ten.)' 

Arithiibtic. — I.    Bought  9,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  Chicago  at 
%^-yi)i  a  bushel,  and  shipped  it  to  my  agent  in  New  York,  who  sold. 
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it  at  $1.62^3  a  bushel.    His  commission  was  2%  and  the  other  ex- 
penses were  $450 ;  find  my  gaia. 

2.  Explain  the  different  steps  in  the  process  of  dividing  }  by  |. 

3.  The  amount  at  6%  for  2  years,  5  months,  18  days  is  $746.20. 
What  is  the  interest? 

4.  Explain  the  process  of  finding  the  present  worth  of  a  sum  due 
at  a  time  without  interest. 

5.  What  is  the  cost  at  the  store  of  2,556  pounds  of  sugar  bought 
in  Havana  for  $148.92,  on  which  is  paid  $3575  for  freight  and  cartage, 
and  2)4  cents  a  pound  for  duties,  after  deducting  15%  for  tare? 

6.  What  must  be  the  dimensions  of  a  cubical  vessel  that  shall  con- 
tain 300  gallons  of  water? 

7.  I  buy  $600  worth  of  goods,  ^  to  be  paid  now,  f  in  5  months,  and 
the  rest  in  10  months ;  what  is  the  average  time  of  paying  all  ? 

8.  If  24  men  can  dig  a  trench  24  rods  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet 
deep  in  8  days  of  10  hours  each,  what  is  the  number  of  hours  per  day 
20  men  must  work  to  dig  a  trench  20  rods  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  5  feet 
deep  in  7  days? 

9.  A  man  bought  800  bbls.  of  flour  at  $S,^y}4  a  bbl.  cash,  and 
«old  it  immediately  at  $9  a  bbl.  on  3  months  time.  If  he  had  the  note 
discounted  the  same  day  in  bank  at  10%,  how  much  would  he  gain 
on  the  whole  lot?  (Any  seven.) 

U.  S.  History. — i.  Which  States  were  ••reconstructed,"  and 
why? 

2.  What  is  the  historic  association  of  the  words,  ••Tory,"  ••  Bush- 
whacker," ••Abolitionist,"  and  ••Stalwart." 

3.  Why  are  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  sometimes  said  to  represent 
two  civilizations? 

4.  What  is  a  monopoly,  and  how  is  it  injurious? 

5.  Who  first  extensively  practiced,  ••To  the  victors  belong  the 
spoils,"  and  why  ? 

6.  What  was  the  ••Grand  Model,"  and  with  what  colony  was  it 
associated? 

7.  Where  is  Mason  and  Dixon^s  Line,  and  how  has  it  become 
historic? 

8.  What  four  inventions  have  most  influenced  the  growth  of  the 
United  States? 

9.  Name  the  inventors  of  each. 

10.    In  what  portion  of  the  nation  has  education  received  the  most 
attention,  and  why?  (Any  seven.) 

Geography. — i.  What  States  are  crossed  by  a  straight  Hue  from 
Washington  to  San  Francisco? 

2.  Where  are  the  Alps  Mountains?  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon? 
Corea?    Mozambique?    Black  Sea? 
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3.  Describe  the  route  of  a  vessel  from  Chicago  to  Pekia. 

4.  With  what  countries  of  South  America  has  the  United  States 
most  commerce ?    Of  Europe? 

5.  Locate  five  great  cities  of  the  German  Empire,  and  tell  one 
thing  for  which  each  is  specially  noted. 

6.  Name  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and  show  some- 
thing of  their  commercial  importance. 

7.  Name  the  regions  of  the  United  States  in  which  coal  is  found. 
Iron;  lead;  copper;  zinc. 

8.  Compare  France  and  Holland  as  to  physical  characteristics,  oc- 
cupations of  the  people,  and  productions. 

9.  Draw  Indiana,  showing  Ohio,  Wabash,  and  White  rivers,  and 
locate  the  four  largest  cities. 

10.  What  and  where  is  Galveston?  Dakota?  Blue  Ridge?  La 
Plata  ?    Minneapolis  ? 

Science  of  Education. — i.  What  were  the  leading  features  of 
the  educational  system  of  ancient  Egypt? 

2.  Why  should  a  teacher  have  a  good,  thorough  knowledge  df 
physiology,  even  if  he  does  not  teach  this  subject? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  intellectual  education?  What  relation  has 
this  to  moral  education? 

4.  Explain  briefly  the  general  order  of  development  of  the  faculties 
<rf  the  mind. 

5.  What  place,  in  a  general  scheme  of  culture,  has  the  thorough 
training  of  the  senses?    Why? 

6.  State  what  subjects  in  arithmetic  you  think  ought  to  be  taught 
during  the  chiid^s  first  two  years  in  school,  and  state  in  general  terms 
your  method  of  procedure. 

7.  Why  is  the  teaching  of  reading  so  important  in  the  third  year 
of  a  child^s  school  life  ?  Give  outline  of  the  course  of  study  in  your 
county  for  the  third  grade. 

Reading. — **  O,  sweeter  than  the  marriage-feast, 

*Tis  sweeter  far  to  me, 
To  walk  together  in  the  kirk. 
And  all  together  pray. 
While  each  to  his  great  Father  bends. 
Old  men  and  babes,  and  loving  friends. 
And  youths  and  maidens  gay. 

Farewell!  farewell!  but  this  I  tell 
To  thee,  thou  wedding-guest, — 
He  prayeth  well,  who  loveth  well 
Both  man  and  bird  and  beast. 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
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For  the  dear  God  who  toveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

«  live  queitioDS  on  the  above  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
lut  the  thought.  jo 

candidate  will  read  a  selection  and  will  be  marked  thereoa  oa 


A7\rS^ERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTJONS. 

ig  to  a  mistake  the  person  who  has  charge  of  this  depirtmeal 
answers  to  the  wrong  set  of  questions.  The  mistake  was  not 
■red  tiir  it  was  too  late  to  make  c 
itted  for  this  month. — Ed. 


PARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

epmiBCBt  ii  coadacled  by  J.  C.  Guigg,  SnpcriDtendtniof  Ib>  BiuiJ  S>hoalK, 
Direct  mutter  fat  tbia  dcpertqieDt  to  hiiB.I 

QUERIES. 
What  is  the  difference  in  area  between  a  square  and  a  circular 
ach  containiog  an  acre  for  every  two  feet  of  perimeter? 

J.  D.  French. 
Upon  what  occasion,  and  by  whom  were  the  following  words 
:?    "God  reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Washington  still 

Id. 
A  rectangular  field  is  four  times  as  long  ns  wide,  and  its  diag- 
i/68oo  rods;  find  its  dimensions  by  arithmetic. 

G.  E.  Williams. 
Mow  is  the  word /j«/j^  pronounced?  W.  S.  Walker. 

What  nation  produces,  annually,   the  greatest  number  of 

Calvin  Asburv. 
Solve ;  x'  ~  4  y'  =  9 

K  y  +  2  y'  =  6  Subscriber. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  15  ft.  square ;  what  is  the  greatest  num- 
stakes  that  can  be  driven  in  it,  placing  no  two  stakes  closer  ihaa 
t?  Samuel  G.  Gifford. 

ANSWERS. 

The  price  was  paid  in  tobacco  to  the  amount  of  (150. 

James  F.  Hood. 
WiUiam  Pitt.  Ceo.  E.  Williams. 

Guelpb.  J.H.Tomlin. 

John  Jay,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

J.  D.  French. 
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i66.  This  extension  was  obtained  by  a  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  It  gave  the  citizens  of  this 
country  better  advantages, — securing  fur  and  fish.      Jas.  F.  Hood. 

167.  This  is  hard  to  determine.  It  is  said  that  Daniel  De  Foe  is 
the  father  of  the  English  novel.  The  first  English  novelist  of  any 
special  note  was  Walter  Scott,  though  there  were  many  others  who 
preceded  him.  Id. 

[Several  of  our  correspondents  give  Samuel  Richardson. — £p.] 

168.  318  pounds  at  \of 

100      **        **   15^ 

420  pounds  in  all.  Henry  Gunder. 

169.  The  interest  for  7  months  is  $206,792;  for  12  days  $11,655, 
and  for  the  whole  time  $218,447.  '^^^  interest  for  days  must  be  cal- 
culated separately  andVon  the  basis  of  365  days  to  the  year.  Different 
editions  of  Ray^s  Higher  Arithmetic  (see  page  249,  No.  20)  give  dif. 
ferent  results  to  this  problem,  but  I  regard  the  above  as  the  correct 
result.  C. 

170.  Let  $100  =  face  of  the  stock, 
then  $60  =  cost. 

10%  =  annual  rate. 
$10  ==  annual  dividend. 
$10  -^  $60  =  .16%  =  1 673'  % .  Ans.        Calvin  Asbury. 
Note. — btrictiy  speaking  the  annual  rate  is  not  10%  but  io>^,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  X7iV*    But  the  above  is  practically  correct. — Ed. 

credits. 

Jas.  F.  Hood,  162-3-4-5-6-7-8  and  170;  Calvin  Asbury,  163,  164, 
170;  E.  Mattingly,  163, 167;  Josephine  Shealy,  163,  164;  D.  P.  Barn- 
grover,  163,  164,  169;  J.  D.  French,  163,  164,  165,  168,  169;  Martin 
Callahan,  162,  164,  165,  166,  168;  G.  G.  Evans,  163;  T.  W.  Marshall, 
160,  163,  164;  W.  T.  Longwith,  163;  J.  S.  Roberts,  164;  M.  Steph- 
ens, 163;  J.  F.  Nichter,  158;  F.  E.  Callahan,  160,  157;  Geo.  E.  Wil- 
liams, 163,  167;  J.  H.  Tomlin,  163, 164, 167;  A.  M.  Scripture,  168. 

NOTES. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Reade  thinks  that  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  sur- 
name of  Queen  Victoria. 

Mr.  Tomlin  gives  the  name  as  it  is  generally  accepted. 

Prof.  A.  M.  Scripture  finds  that  594  balls  is  the  correct  answer  for 
Ray 's  celebrated  box  and  ball  problem.  Any  one  can  get  his  solution 
by  sending  stamp  to  him  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  His  two  little  boys  were 
recently  horribly  burned  by  the  explosion  of  a  steam  pipe, — a  very  sad 
accident,  in  which  every  reader  of  Queries  and  Answers  will  sympa- 
thize with  him. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Remember  the  N.  I.  Teachers^  Association,  to  be  held  at  Warsaw 
April  4,  5,  6.     See  program  in  March  Journal. 

The  new  Normal  at  Princeton,  under  the  direction  of  J.  W.  Runcic, 
is  starting  out  with  about  170  students,  with  a  prospect  of  largely  in- 
creasing that  number  in  the  spring  term,  which  begin  April  2.  This 
is  certainly  doing  well  for  the  first  year. 

The  spring  term  of  the  Carmel  schools  opened  March  25.  Classes 
in  several  of  the  higher  branches  are  being  sustained.  David  Wells 
is  principal. 

Mrs.  Eudora  L.  Hailman  will  open  her  Summer  School  of  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Methods  in  La  Porte  July  22,  for  a  term  of  four 
weeks. 

Wayne  Co.— ^The  spring  session  of  the  Teachers'  Association  will 
be  held  at  Richmond  April  5  and  6.    A  good  program  is  provided. 

The  Century  Magazine  will  in  a  few  months  begin  the  publica- 
tion of  the  autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  great  actor. 

The  third  prize  for  clubs  for  the  Journal,  a  fine  Tellurian  Globe, 
went  to  Jennings  county;  Chas.  N.  Peak,  agent.  Tht fourth  prize, a 
fine  Map,  went  to  Clinton  county ;  G.  £.  Long,  agent. 

We  learn  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  that  Mr.  A.  S.  Welch's  Teachers'  Psychology  has  been  very 
favorably  received.  They  have  such  confidence  in  its  value  as  to  send 
it  to  any  subscriber  to  this  paper  for  examination,  to  be  paid  for  only 
if  it  is  what  is  wanted.     Read  what  they  say  in  another  page. 

Smith's  American  Manikin  is  an  ingenious  device  for  showing 
to  the  eye  the  different  parts  of  the  human  system.  It  does  not  give 
the  shape  of  the  different  organs,  but  gives  a  life-like  picture  of  them. 
It  follows  the  idea  of  Yaggy's  charts,  but  makes  an  improvement,  in 
that  it  makes  its  illustrations  on  metal,  each  muscle  or  organ  on  a  sep- 
arate piece  that  can  be  detached.  The  work  is  of  a  superior  charac- 
ter, and  the  ** manikin"  has  the  commendation  of  many  of  the  best 
medical  men  of  the  country.  It  certainly  will  be  a  great  aid  in  teach- 
ing physiology.  For  particulars,  price,  etc.,  address  J.  A.  Wright,. 
Indianapolis. 

Valparaiso  Normal  School,  the  largest  school  of  its  class  in  this 
country,  is  still  growing.  A  recent  letter  from  the  principal,  H.  B. 
Brown,  says,  **Our  regular  classes  are  much  larger  this  year  than  ever 
before."  Many  improvements  have  recently  been  made ;  a  new  music 
hall  has  just  been  completed  and  thoroughly  furnished  with  new  instru- 
ments— 21  new  pianos  and  4  new  organs.    All  the  departments  of  the 
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school  have  been  thoroughly  refurnished  and  are  doing  better  work 
than  ever  before.  The  school  now  employs  27  regular  teachers.  The 
I^enomenal  prosperity  of  this  school  can  not  be  accounted  for  except 
on  the  ground  of  real  merit. 

Corrections. — On  page  148,  March  Journal,  the  word  *'  arches  '^ 
was  used  for  **  arched."     It  should  be : — 

By  the  rude  bridge  that  arched  the  flood. 
Their  flag  to  Aprirs  breeze  unfurled, 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmer  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

On  page  149,  stanza  three,  second  line,  the  word  '*The"  is  used 
for  the  word  *'  His."     It  should  be : — 

I  cause  from  every  creature 
His  proper  good  to  flow ;  (etc.) 

On  page  150,  stanza  two,  second  line,  it  should  be  **tam"  instead 
of  "torn." 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


YOUNG   people's  READING  CIRCLE. 

From  reports  that  have  come  to  hand  it  appears  that  the  Y.  P.  R.  C* 
has  reached  about  15,000  children.  This  is  a  very  good  beginning,, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  this  number  will  be  doubled  next  year. 

Plans  for  Y.  P.  R.  C.  for  next  year  are  now  under  consideration,  and 
suggestions  are  earnestly  solicited  from  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  you  would  like  to  see  embodied 
in  next  year's  work — concerning  selection  of  books,  method  of  obtain- 
ing them,  etc.,  etc.,  you  would  confer  a  favor  by  communicating  with 
the  secretary,  or  other  member  of  the  board. 

teachers'  reading  circle. 

It  has  been  decided  to  issue  questions  hereafter  several  months  be- 
fore the  time  for  examination,  covering  the  most  essential  points  in 
the  books  studied  by  the  teachers,  from  which  the  examination  ques- 
tions  will  be  selected.  It  is  believed  this  plan  will  assist  the  members 
to  make  a  more  thorough  mastery  of  the  books,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
encourage  them  to  submit  to  the  examinations  and  so  secure  credit  and 
recognition  for  their  work. 


THE  WASHINGTON  MEETING  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Inauguration  week  was  the  time  of  gathering  for  the  mid-year  meet- 
ing of  the  school  superintendents.  This  meeting  is  always  held  at 
Washington,  the  time  generally  selected  being  February  15th.    Ta 
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accommodate  a  large  number  of  persons  the  session  of  this  year  was 
set  for  March  6-8.  The  presiding  officer  was  Supt.  Fred.  M.  Camp- 
bell, of  Oakland,  California,  who  made  a  capital  chairman.  There 
were  between  thirty  and  forty  papers  fead.  Interest  centered  about 
two  or  three  points.  Manual  Training  was  the  arena  of  a  hard-fought 
battle  between  those  who  claim  that  tools  are  instruments  of  education 
and  those  who  view  them  as  capable  only  of  apprenticeship  training. 
The  advocates  of  manual  training  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  the  fight. 
E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  and  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Concord,  were  the 
leading  critics  of  manual  training,  and  C.  M.  Woodward  its  principal 
adherent.  Examinations  were  freely  and  fully  discussed.  It  was  very 
generally  agreed  that  question  and  answer  examinations  are  entirely 
inadequate  as  tests  of  true  power,  and  that  such  examinations  help 
teachers  and  pupils  very  little.  The  selection  of  teachers  was  also  dis- 
cussed. A  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  selection  from 
the  sphere  of  politics  per\'aded  all  papers  and  addresses. 

President  Marble,  of  the  National  Association,  reported  progress  in 
perfecting  arrangements  for  the  Nashville  meeting  of  July  next.  One 
fare  rates  have  been  secured.  Everything  bids  fair  for  a  successful 
meeting. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Noble,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  visited  the  meeting  and 
made  a  short  address.  He. reiterated  President  Harrison^s  endorse* 
.ment  of  the  value  of  our  educational  movements. 

The  attendance  was  large  and  the  meetings  lively.  Indiana  had 
several  representatives.  However,  the  contingent  of  patriots  in  the 
hotel  lobbies,  who  w'ere  in  Washington  to  be  ready  for  official  light- 
ning, if  that  fluid  should  come  their  way,  far  outnumbered  the  peda- 
gogues from  this  state.  But  it  seems  that  for  every  Indiana  office- 
seeker  there  were  four  from  Ohio  and  five  from  Pennsylvania. 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  Twelfth  Session  will  convene  at  Greensburg,  April  lo,  ii,  12. 

PROG  RAM . 

Wednesday  Evening,  8  o'clock. — Address  of  Welcome:  Hon. 
John  D.  Miller.     Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President:  R.  W.  Wood. 

Thursday,  9: 30  a.  m. — i.  Manual  Training, — Lecture  and  Illus- 
trative Work:  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  Purdue  University.  2.  The  True  Ob- 
ject of  Study,  Paper:  F.  D.  Churchill,  Aurora.  Discussion  opened 
by  O.  P.  McLain.  3.  Value  of  Illustrative  Teaching :  W.  F.  L.  San- 
ders, Cambridge  City.     Discussion,  Chas.  N.  Peak,  North  Vernon. 

1 : 30  p.  M. — I.  Debate:  Question — Resolved,  that  the  Natural  His- 
tory Sciences  in  the  High  School  serve  as  well  to  develop  the  mind  as 
do  Psychology  and  Literature.     Affirmative,  O.  P.  Jenkins,  De  Pauw 
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University;  B.  W.  Eveiman,  State  Normal  School.  Negative,  T.  G. 
Alford,  Indianopolis  High  School;  J.  R.  Starkey,  Supt.  Martinsville 
Schools.  Jenkins,  Alford,  Evermann,  and  Starkey,  20  minutes  each ; 
Jenkins,  10  min.  2.  Elements  of  Good  Citizenship:  D.  C.  Brown, 
Butler  University.  Discussion,  £.£.  Olcott,  Utica.  3.  Appointment 
of  Committee  on  Officers. 

Evening,  8  o^clock. — Popular  Lecture:  **Education  in  Japan,'^  Dr. 
T.  C.  Mendenhall,  President  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Friday,  9  A.  M. — i.  Literature  of  Home  and  School:  Miss  Kate 
Milner,  Rockport ;  Miss  Alta  Blackmore,  Aurora.  2.  Chemistry  in 
the  High  School :  Wm.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute.  General  Discussion. 
3.  Teachers'  Institutes — Aims,  Methods,  and  Institute  Workers:  A. 
N.  Crecraft,  Supt.  Franklin  County;  W.  H.  Johnson,  Supt  Knox  Co. 
4-  Botany  in  the  Public  Schools:  Geo.  C.  Hubbard,  Madison;  J.  C. 
^f^^t  Brazil.  5.  Report  of  Committee.  Selection  of  next  place  of 
meeting. 

1:30  p.  H. — I.  Primary  Teaching  in  the  Country  Schools:  R.  G. 
Boone,  Indiana  University;  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin,  Elarlham  College.  2. 
Address:  Hon.  H.  M.  La  Follette.  3.  Unfinished  Business.  Ad- 
journment, 3  p.  M. 

N.  B.    Papers  are  limited  to  20  minutes ;  discussions  to  10  min. 

Hotel  Rates. — To  members  of  the  Association:  Seitz  House, 
$1.00  a  day;  DeArmond  House,  $1.50  a  day. 

Railroad  Rates. — A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  has  been  se- 
cured. This  rate  extends  to  all  railroad  stations  in  Indiana  where 
through  tickets  to  Greensburg  are  sold.  Ask  the  agent,  of  whom  you 
buy  the  through  ticket  to  Greensburg,  for  a  certificate  of  purchase. 
This  certificate,  when  signed  by  Geo.  L.  Roberts,  Railroad  Secretary 
of  the  Association,  will  secure,  at  Greensburg,  a  one-third  fare  return 
ticket.  For  particulars  about  rates  or  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
trains,  write  to  Geo.  L.  Roberts,  Greensburg,  Ind. 

Teachers  are  invited  to  visit. the  Greensburg  schools,  Wednesday, 
-April  loth.  W.  P.  Shannon,  Greensburg,  Ch.  Ex.  Com. 


PERSONAL. 


A.  N.  Higgins  is  still  in  charge  at  Waynetown. 

O.  6.  Hultz,  a  State  Normalite,  is  principal  at  North  Salem. 

A.  C.  Crouch  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  Prin.  at  Petersburg. 

Jas.  H.  Logan,  Prin.  of  the  Troy  school,  will  conduct  a  spring  term. 

S.  B.  Sherry,  having  spent  five  years  in  Kansas,  is  again  a  Hoosier, 
and  principal  at  Brownsburg. 

John  Valentine  (and  not  W.  G.  TuU,  as  stated  last  month),  is  prin- 
<apal  of  the  Morristown  schools. 
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E.  W.  Wright,  formerly  Supt.  at  Kendallville,  is  getting  on  finely 
as  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Vicksburg,  Miss. 

S.  W.  Pearcy,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  principal  of  a  '^Classica 
Business  College  ^*  at  North  Middletown,  Ky. 

A.  C.  Goodwin  is  still  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Owensboro,  Ky.  His 
annual  report  shows  his  schools  in  good  condition. 

Wm.  M.  Croan,  former  Supt.  of  Madison  county,  is  still  prosperous 
in  his  normal  school  enterprise  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Miss  Mollie  Mitchell,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Clayton  schools,, 
was  recently  mrrried  to  Mr.  U.  S.  Candy,  of  Grant  county. 

Mrs.  Emma  Garrett  Wilson  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Ladoga,  and  the  school  is  prospering  under  her  management. 

Jas.  K.  Barnhill,  a  leading  teacher  of  Marion  county,  has  received 
an  appointment  as  mail  carrier  in  Indianapolis.  The  place,  after  two 
years  ^  service,  is  worth  $1000  a  year. 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey  and  wife,  both  well  known  in  Northeastern  Indi- 
ana, are  still  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Ontario,  Cal.  Both  have  been 
restored  to  vigorous  health,  and  their  work  is  prospering  well. 

Hiram  Hadley,  who  is  at  the  head  of  Las  Cruces  College,  at  Las 
Cruces,  New  M&xico,  reports  that  his  school  is  prosperous,  and  he  is 
perfectly  delighted  with  the  climate  and  surroundings  of  his  new  home- 

Miss  Nellie  Ahern,  of  the  Peru  high-school,  has  been  chosen  first 
assistant  in  the  State  Library,  at  a  salary  $11 00.  Miss  Ahern  is  intel- 
ligent, deserving  and  capable,  and  the  Journal  extends  her  its  hearty 
congratulations. 

J.  V.  Coombs,  late  principal  of  the  normal  at  Covington,  is  now 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Marion.  Think  of  the  transformation: — only  a 
few  short  months  ago  an  old  bachelor  and  a  pedagogue, — now  a  bene- 
dict and  a  preacher. 

Will  H.  Hershman,  after  a  career  of  ten  years  as  Supt.  of  schoblsof 
Newton  county,  has  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-appointment 
next  June.  This  is  a  loss  to  Newton  county,  for  Mr.  Hershman  has 
made  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  state. 

W.  B.  Flick,  Supt.  of  Marion  county,  at  a  teachers^  association  held 
March  2,  was  *Haken  by  surprise. ^^     His  teachers  as  a  testimonial  of  ^ 
their  esteem  made  him  a  present  of  a  fine  gold  watch  and  chain  valued 
at  $125.     Mr.  Flick  certainly  does  deserve  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  his  teachers,  and  that  he  has  both  is  evidenced  by  the  testimonial. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis,  of  Earlham  College,  with  his  wife  and  son^ 
will  sail  for  Europe  in  June  next.  He  expects  to  remain  abroad  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  months ,  and  will  devote  most  of  his  time  to  study 
in  the  University  at  Bonn.     Mrs.  Dennis,  of  course,  can  not  be  ad- 
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mined  to  the  University,  but  expects  to  attend  lectures  in  literature 
and  history. 

James  G.  May,  of  Salem,  Ind.,  who  has  for  years  been  the  oldest 
active  teacher  in  the  state,  recently  passed  over  to  the  other  shore. 
He  was  over  80  years  old,  and  yet  taught  during  the  past  winter.  He 
retained  his  vigor  of  intellect  and  wonderful  activity  of  body  to  the  last. 
He  has  fought  a  good  fight  and  done  a  good  work,  and  is  now  reap- 
ing a  rich  reward. 

Mr.  Henry  A.  Ford,  formerly  editor  of  the  Michif^an  Teacher  and 
the  Northern  Indiana  Teacher^  and  who  with  his  wife  has  done  much 
institute  work  in  this  state,  desires  the  Journal  to  say  that  Mrs.  Ford 
has  been  disabled  for  several  months  by  severe  illness,  and  can  not 
accept  engagements  for  this  year.  He  will,  however,  as  heretofore^ 
be  glad  to  consider  any  invitations  to  similar  service  in  Indiana.  Mr. 
Ford  has  been  an  institute  conductor  and  instructor  for  22  years,  and 
is  much  in  request  in  his  own  and  other  states,  and  in  Canada.  His 
address  is  No.  393  Second  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Central  Normal  Post,  published  at  Danville,  in  connection 
with  the  Central  Normal  College,  contains  a  great  deal  of  good  read- 
ing matter  for  teachers. 

The  Wide  Awake  continues  to  come  to  hand  filled  with  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  writers,  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  published  by 
D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Treasure  Trove,  published  by  the  Treasure  Trove  Co.  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  choice  magazines  for  boys  and  girls.  It  is  full  of 
attractive  and  helpful  matter,  and  costs  only  $1  a  year. 

The  Century  magazine  continues  to  hold  its  high  rank  among  lit- 
erary magazines,  and  it  leads  all  others  in  point  of  circulation.  Its 
real  merit  has  secured  for  it  this  preeminence  in  circulation. 

The  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  devoted  to  educa- 
tional interests  throughout  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  is  pub- 
lished at  Nashville,  Tenn.  The  copy  before  us  looks  well  and  reads 
well,  and  the  paper  deserves  liberal  patronage. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  of  St.  Louis,  J.  B.  Mer- 
win,  manager,  has  taken  unto  itself  The  National  Teacher  and  its  ed- 
itor, Josiah  Bonham.  The  Journal  has  also  opened  a  branch  ofhce  in 
Washington  City.    This  shows  enterprise  and  prosperity. 

The  Youths'  Co.mpanion  is  the  oldest  and  best  weekly  paper  for 
boys  and  girls  published  in  this  country.    Its  merit  is  indicated  in  the 
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t  that  its  circulation  is  more  than  double  that  of  aoy  other  paper  of 
class.  It  is  published  by  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Price, 
75  a  year. 

The  Freeman  is  a  national  colored  weekly  newspaper,  published  at 
lianapolis,  and  edited  by  Edward  E.  Cooper.  It  is  a  large  8-page 
olumn  elaborately  illustrated  paper.  It  Is  printed  on  extra  fine  pa- 
;  is  well  edited,  and  is  in  every  way  a  credit  to  Mr.  Cooper  and  thp 
ored  race.     It  deserves  a  libeTal  patrODage. 

["he  Civil  Sekvice  Chronicle,  Vol.  I.  No.  i,  published  at  Indi- 
ipoljs,  is  on  our  table,  lis  name  indicates  its  field.  With  100,000 
leral  offices  which  may  be  used  to  reward  personal  or  party  service, 
question  of  civil  service  is  certainly  a  great  one,  and  interests  eveiy 
zen.  The  ChronicU,  at  50  cents  per  annum,  ought  to  have  a  laiiiie 
:ulation. 
Healthy  BoDv:    By  CkarUs  H.  Stowtll,M.  D.    Chicago:   Jokn 

C.  Buckbee  *■  Co.     Price  50  cU. 
This  is  an  elementary  book  on  physiology  and  hygiene.   It  is  writlen 
rood  style,  covers  all  the  essential  points  well,  and  is  all  ihal  is  oec- 
iry  for  common  school  use.    The  effect  of  alcohol  upon  the  system 
eparately  and  satisfactorily  treated. 

ILL  WE  Teach  Geology  f    By  Alexander  IVincMl,  Proftitor  i% 
Michigan  University.    Chicago:   S.  C.  Griggs  ^  Co.    Price^i. 
rhis  is  a  discussion  of  the  proper  place  o[  Geology  in  modem  edu- 
ion.    The  high  standing  of  the  author  commands  attention,  and 
'  one  interested  will  read  with  interest  what  he  has  to  say  as  to  the 
itive  value  of  the  classics  and  science  in  education. 
RBARiuu  AND  Plant  Description  :    By  Edward  T.  Neben,  Prof, 
of  Botany  in  IVesUyaa  University,  at  Delaware,  Ohio.     Pub- 
lished by  the  author. 
'his  is  the  most  convenient  arrangement  the  writer  has  yet  seen  for 
ording  and  preserving  the  analysis  of  plants,  together  with  the 
ssed  plant  itself.     Every  student  of  Botany  should  have  one. 
ssTiTUTiONAL  History  and  Political  Development  of  the 
United  States:    By  Simon  Sterne,  0/ the  New  York  Bar. 
Neai  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
rhis  is  a  sketch  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  not  as  it 
nds  in  the  text,  but  as  it  has  been  interpreted  from  time  to  time  by 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  a  history  of 
political  controversies  which  brought  about  its  formation  and 
changes  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made, 
rhe  book  is  of  special  interest  at  the  present  time,  since  questions 
political  contest  are  questions  of  economic  principles  and  not  ques- 
ns  of  ethics  or  personal  considerations  for  the  holding  of  office  such 
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as  have  characterized  national  contests  in  earlier  times.  This  book 
was  first  published  in  1882.  A  demand  for  a  second  edition  in  1888, 
proves  both  that  its  appearance  was  timely  and  that  it  met  with  a  high 
degree  of  acceptance  at  the  hands  of  the  general  public.  For  general 
reading  as  well  as  for  careful  study,  it  contains  matter  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  who  desires  a  foundation 
for  his  political  creed. 

DiNSMORE^s  Spellikg  BLANKS,  an  admirable  device  for  teaching 
written  spelling,  with  full  instructions  as  to  using,  etc.    And 

Webb's  New  Word  Method,  a  beautifully  illustrated  and  logically 
arranged  independent  book  for  teaching  children  to  read,  formerly  pub> 
lished  by  another  house,  and  dow  the  property  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co. 
These  are  superior  books  of  their  class  and  must  be  seeen  to  be  appre- 
ciated.   Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  is  agent  for  Indiana. 

A  Manual  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals  of  the  Northern  United 
States:     By  David  Starr  Jordan,    Chicago:    A,  CMcClurg 
&*  Co.    Price  $ i .  50. 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  of  this  book,  and  it  has  been  entirely  re- 
written and  much  enlarged.    The  author  is  the  President  of  Indiaaa 
University  and  one  of  the  leading  scientists  in  the  country.    This  book 
is  the  most  complete  of  its  class  ever  published.    Every  one  interested 
in  this  department  of  study  should  secure  this  boook. 

Knickerbocker  Nucjgets  :  Published  by  G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons^ 
New  York, 
No.  XIII  of  this  series  contains  two  volumes,  and  re-prints  Charles 
Lamb^s  Essays  of  Elia,  while  No.  XIX  is  a  new  issue  of  yEsop^s  Fables. 
Of  subject-matter  nothing  need  be  said,  since  these  books  are  classics. 
For  such  artistic  book-making,  for  their  convenient  size,  for  the  delight 
they  afford  to  the  eye  in  their  unique  binding,  too  much  praise  can  not 
be  given  to  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  the  publishers. 

The  Beginner's  Reading- Book:  By  Eben  II,  Davis,  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  ds*  Co,  pp.  128. 
This  little  book  contains  a  large  number  of  easy  lessons  carefully 
graded  so  as  to  give  children  practice  in  the  art  of  expression.  It  be- 
gins with  the  Primer  work  and  includes  the  First  Reader.  It  is  beau* 
tifolly  illustrated  and  well  suited  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  intended. 
The  '*  teachers^  edition  ^^  contains  25  pages  of  valuable  suggestions  to 
teachers  on  teaching  reading. 

Outunbs  of  Lessons  in  Botany:    For  the  use  of  Teachers  and 
Mothers  with  their  Children.    By  Jane  H,  Newell.    Boston  and 
Chicago :     Ginn  6r*  Go.    pp.-  140. 
This  book  aims  to  give  an  outline  of  work  to  be  carried  on  by  the 

pupils  themselves.    This  is  the  only  true  method  in  this  branch  ol 
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study.  What  a  child  discovers  or  observes  closely,  and  then  clearly 
expresses  in  words,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget.  The  book  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

Business  :     By  James  Plait,  New  \  'ork:     G.  P.  PutnatfCs  Sons. 

This  is  an  admirable  little  book,  full  and  running  over  with  valuable 
hints  and  sayings  in  regard  to  the  various  phases  of  *'  Business. ^^  The 
collateral  topics  discussed  under  the  main  head,  are  **  Education  and 
Observation,"  ** Industry,"  "Punctuality,"  *' Truthfulness,"  "Integ- 
rity," "Money,  and  a  few  hints  what  to  do  with  it,"  etc.,  etc.  The 
book  is  especially  valuable  to  young  men,  and  applies  to  all  vocations 
of  life. 

Pipes  OTan  at  Zekesbury:  By  James  Wkitcomb  RiUy,  Indian- 
apolis: Bowen-Merrill  dr*  Co, 
This  is  the  newest  book  of  the  **  Hoosier  Poet,"  and  it  is  filled  with 
Mr.  Riley ^s  characteristic  poems  and  prose  sketches.  It  will  prove 
entertaining  to  any  reader  who  has  not  lost  from  his  nature  the  "juices 
of  life."  Mr.  Riley  is  a  writer  that  Indiana  has  reason  to  be  proud  of. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  part  well,  and  the  volume  is  an  at- 
tracting one. 

Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  :    A  new  edition^  thor- 
oughly revised.    By  Henry  Preble^  Assistant  Prof,  of  Latin  and 
Greek  in  Harvard  University.     Boston:     Houghton^  Mifflin 
dfCo, 
The  above  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  best  Latin  Grammars 
ever  made,  as  its  extensive  use  indicates.     Prof.  Preble,  in  his  revision, 
has  brought  it  up  to  the  latest  and  best  thought  in  this  line,  so  that  it ' 
now  measures  up  to  the  most  approved  standard  of  Latin  Grammars. 
"The  best  is  the  cheapest." 

Easy  Lessons  in  French.  By  James  A.  Harrison  and  R,  E. 
Blackwell,  pp,  410.  Price  $1.25.  Philadelphia:  J,  Porter &•  Co. 
The  object  of  the  authors  in  this  volume,  is  to  follow  a  plan  that  will 
secure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  language,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  it  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil.  It  seems  to  embrace 
everything  that  is  essential,  and  is  not  encumbered  with  a  mass  of 
unnecessary  detail. 

We  have  been  somewhat  derelict  in  failing  to  speak  of  Our  Dumb 
Animals^  the  organ  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals.  This  excellent  little  12  page  monthly  finds  its 
way  regularly  to  our  sanctum  and  is  always  warmly  welcomed.  It  has 
fine,  suggestive  pictures,  excellent  reading  matter^  full  of  interest  to 
children  and  well  calculated  to  instil  into  their  minds  right  ideas  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  animals,  and  its  influence  is  wholesome  and 
refining.    We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  publication  more  widely  dia- 
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semimited  among  our  schools,  and  hope  teachers  who  read  this  may 
atooce  send  a  stamp  to  George  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
for  a  copy.  One  or  more  copies  of  the  paper,  with  other  matter,  will 
be  gladly  sent  on  request. 

Natural  History  Rrader:  By  J.  G,  IVood^  Author  of  ^'^  Homes 
vntkout  Hands,  Boston:  Boston  School  Supply  Co, 
This  is  the  sixth  of  these  excellent  natural  history  readers.  They 
•are  aU  written  in  language  adapted  to  the  grade  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended ;  are  all  aptly  and  profusely  illustrated,  and  are,  in  short,  what 
the  title  indicates — put  up  in  tasteful  form.  They  are  excellent  for 
supplemental  reading. 

Suggestive  Questions  in  Geography. — Sgugestive  Questions 
IN  Language. — Suggestive  Opening  Exercises. 
These  are  three  separate  pamphlets  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  pages 
•each,  in  a  neat  manilla  cover.  They  are  all  prepared  by  Wm.  M. 
Oriffin,  and  are  what  the  author  claims  for  them,  *'  helps  to  teachers.  ^^ 
See  inset  in  this  Journal.  Published  by  the  Teachers  Publishing 
Co.,  18  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

The  Mind  of  the  Child  :     Part  H^The  Development  of  the  Intel- 
led.    By  M,  Preyer,     Translated  from  the  German  by  H.  W, 
Brown,     New  York:     D,  Appieton  &*  Co,     Chas,  E,  Lane^ 
Chicago  J  Western  Agent, 
The  above  is  one  of  the  International  series  edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris. 
This  work  is  highly  valued  by  good  judges.    The  first  volume  was  de- 
voted to  the  development  of  the  senses  and  the  will.    The  present  vol- 
ume treats  of  the  development  of  the  intellect.     It  also  contains  three 
appendices,  giving  valuable  supplemental  matter,  which,  in  the  esti- 
nation  of  Mr.  Harris,  doubles  the  value  of  the  book.    This  is  Vol.  IX 
of  this  excellent  educational  series. 

Mary,  the  Queen  of  the  House  of  David,  and  Mother  of 
Jesus.    The  History  of  her  Life  :    By  Rev,  A,  S,  Walsh, 
With  an  Introduction  by  T,  De  Witt  Talmage,    Published  by 
the  Keystone  Publishing  Co,  of  Pittsburgh^  Pa,    Sold  only  by 
subscription,    pp,  625. 
We  but  repeat  the  opinions  of  the  leading  divines  and   leading 
men  and  women  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  the  best  papers,  when  we 
pronounce  the  above  book  a  remarkable  production.    The  subject  is 
one  of  universal  interest.    It  is  treated  in  graphic  style,  and  the  imag- 
ination is  invoked  to  supplement  the  meager  facts  of  the  story.    The 
book  reads  like  a  novel  and  at  the  same  time  is  very  instructive.    It  is 
beautifully  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated.    A.  S.  Gray,  a  former 
Indiana  man,  is  general  agent  for  its  sale.    Address,  East  End,  Pitts- 
boigh,  Pa. 
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Simple  Experiments  for  the  School-Room  :  By  ^ohn  F,  Wood- 
hull^  Prof,  of  Natural  Science  in  the  College  fot  Training  of 
Teachers^  New  York  City :  E.  L.  Kellogg &*  Co.,  New  York 
and  Chicago.     ^6 cents. 

This  is  not  a  text-book  on  natural  science.  The  experiments  may 
be  made  by  teachers,  wholly  without  previous  experience.  It  is  a  book 
that  will  guide  the  user,  by  experimental  methods,  to  a  right  compre- 
hension of  elementary  science.  To  have  the  pu]iil  repeat  the  words  of 
a  text-book,  is  the  usual  plan ;  this  book  directs  the  pupil  to  perform 
an  experiment,  and  then  to  state  his  conclusions.  As  Herbert  Spencer 
has  well  pointed  out,  and  Joseph  Payne  has  re-stated,  the  learner  must 
begin  and  study  things  for  himself,  and  not  be  satisfied  with  what  an- 
other one  studies.  Hence  this  book  will  be  of  great  value  to  teachers 
in  all  classes  of  schools. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Onrille 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  1 70  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment. 3-^ 

Mrs.  Hatlman*s  Summer  School  of  Kindergarten  and  Primarit 
Methods  will  open  on  Monday,  July  22.  For  circulars,  address  Mrs.  E.  L.. 
Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ind.  4-4t 

Keystone  Educational  Bureau. 

F.  H.  Shaw,  A.  M.,  Sec'y, 

North  East,  Penna. 
Is  managed  by  teachers  of  experience  who  can  aid  fellow-teachers. 
Is  centrally  located.     Is  engaging  active  'correspondents  in  all  states. 
Now  is  the  time  to  enroll.     Address,  with  stamp,  for  application  forms  and 
and  terms.     Jifnts  and  Sells  desirable  school  properties.  4*  it 

Current  Events. — Do  you  wish  to  make  a  trial  of  having  your  school 
study  them?  For  this  purpose  the  Week's  Current  is  making  a  special 
trial  offer  of  20  copies  to  any  one  name  for  any  ten  weeks  of  the  present  school 
term  for  only  $2  00.  The  cash  must  accompany  the  order.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity.  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  it  order  at  once  from  E.  0. 
Vaile,  Oak  Park  (Chicago),  111.  4-it 

THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  of  Washington's  Inaagural 
is  on  April  30.  Have  you  seen  the  Old  South  Leaflets?  They  coouin 
Washington's  Inaugural  Address,  his  Farewell  Address,  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  other  valuable  and  useful  papers.  Only  5  cents  each  ;  03  00  per 
100.  Write  to  E.  £.  bmiih,  Agent  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  185  Wabash  Avenne^ 
Chicago.  4  it 
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A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  have  purchased  the  full  line  of  books  published  by 
Knightf  Loor^'"  ^'  Co.,  formerly  Potter,  Ainsworth  A  Co.  A.  S.  B.  &  Co. 
will  coBtinae  u.  publication  of  the  P.  D.  &  S.  Copy  Books,  Dinsmore's  Spel- 
ling blanks,  Langnaj^e  and  Arithmetic,  Tablets,  Bartholomew's  Drawing 
Books,  etc.  A.  S.  B.  &  Co.  are  now  prepared  to  fill  all  orders  ior  books  for- 
merly pnblished  by  K.  L.  &  Co.    Cyrus  Smith,  Agt.,  Indianapolis.    4- it 

The  Week's  Current  for  March  25,  April  i  and  April  8,  is  largely  de> 
▼oted  to  an  admirable  collection  of  material  for  Centennial  Exercises  of  April 
30^  containing  mnch  more  ana  better  matter  than  can  be  found  in  any  other 
similar  collection.  The  three  ii>saes  will  be  sent  for  ten  cents  in  stampa.  Five 
copies  of  each  tssne  30  pents.  Send  at  once  to  E.  O.  Vaile,  Oak  Park  (Chi- 
cijo).  111.  4-It 

The  Pennsylvania  Road  was  selected  by  President  elect  Harrison  as  the 

ooe  by  which  to  make  bis  journey  from  Indianapolis  to  Washington.    The 

distance  is  650  miles,  and  the  tiip  was  made  in  just  aa  hours,  without  delay 

or  accident.    The  Pennsylyania  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  roads  in  the 

'  Isad.  4-It 

Any  superintendent  or  teacher  desiring //<«fafi/  and  ^tfitahle  employment 
would  do  well  to  inyestigate  Smith's  American  Manikin,  for  schools  and 
physicians,  pronounced  THE  best  by  every  educator  and  physician  to  whom 
it  \isa  been  shewn.    Address,  Wright  Publishing  House, 

3-it  Indianapolis,  Ind« 

Herbarium  and  Plant  DsscRimoN.—By  Edward  T.  Nelson,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Natural  History,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univenity,  Delaware,  O  Com- 
bmes  the  Plant- Record  and  the  Herbarium.  The  most  attractive  cover,  best 
psper,  elegant  type.  Price  75  cents.  Sample  copy  sent  to  any  teacher  for  50 
oeots,  which  sum  will  be  refunded  if  the  work  is  introduced. 

3-it  £•  T.  Nelson,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Established  1880.  Filled  hun- 
dreds of  pesitions.  Good  places  for  gocd  teachers.  Employers  served  with- 
out charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  manager 
hss  an  tzp>erience  of  over  twenty- five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  205  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III. — ^The 
policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
d)iiics,snb-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study  and  observation,  that  are  not  literally 
and  righteously  kept.  The  Ikirtieth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  begin 
in  SepL  1889,  and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  particulars,  catalogue, 
md  Omiquty  address,  £.  Z.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.    Mention  this  paper.  2-6t 

Amy  Person  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teacher, 
by  using  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $1  00.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free. 
Address  The  Dqrcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,.N.  Y.     i-6t 

The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's^Handi- 
work,  Knitltng,  Crotchet-Work,  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  and  other 
honsebold  topics  of  practical  charACter.  Every  lady  should  subscribejfor  it. 
Price,  50C  a  year.      Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.    i-6t 
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ARE  YOIT  INTERESTED 

in  what  teachers  have  been  placed  by  The  Teachers'  Co  operative  Association 
of  Chicago  ?  If  so  you  will  find  some  of  the  names  from  week  to  week  in  this 
column.     We  can  only  give  a  part  of  one  State  at  a  lime. 


Rochester, 
Star  City, 
New  Albany, 
Huntington, 
Clinton, 
Richmond, 
Kendallville, 
Greensbu*g, 
Crawfordsville, 
Terre  Haute, 
Bloomington, 
Kendallville, 
Huntington, 
Monticello, 
Indianapolis, 
Pendleton, 
Mt.  Etna, 
Warsaw, 
Oreencastle, 
New  Albany, 
Rochester, 
Plymouth, 
Crown  Point, 
Danville, 
Plymouth, 
Monticello, 
Vem  >n, 
Princeton, 
Bloomington, 
La  Fayette, 
Fowler, 
Lebanon, 
Kendallville, 
Rochester, 
Fountain  City, 
Evansville, 
Princeton, 
Indianapolis, 
/Michigan  City, 
Wolcottville, 
•Crown  Point, 
'Logansport, 
Mitchell, 
Fowler, 
Bloomington, 
Ft.  Wayne, 
Valparaiso, 
-Charleston, 
Plymouth, 
Xenia, 
^piingvillei 


E.  E.  Kirkland, 

Sarah  Decker, 

Miss  M.  H.  Robertson, 

Miss  L.  Sellers, 

Clara  E.  Whitcomb, 

C.  W.  Pearson, 

A.  J.  Kimmel, 

C.  F.  StegmaicF, 

C.  M.  McDaniel, 

Cora  M.  Patrick, 

Henry  Rulison, 

E.  Tafel, 

Mrs.  E,  G.  Tee, 

Sue  E.  Obenchain, 

Mrs.  M.  G.  Sprague, 

G.  N.  Harman, 

W.  M.  Heiney, 

Miss  V.  Adams, 

E.  K.  D.  Hester, 

N.  A.  Hutchinson, 

J.  E.  A.  Heiney, 

Olive  Thompson, 

George  Voorhees, 

Lizzie  Graham, 

Lottie  Armstrong, 

Sue  Obenchain, 

W.  S.  Almond, 

Matilda  Koehler, 

Annie  Lemonds, 

J.  H.  Bachtenkircher, 

J  P.  Brunton, 

Ella  Blanchard, 

E.  J.  Hosteller, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Gentry, 

R.  E.  Kirkman, 

S.  P.  Speckman, 

A.  Duncan, 

L.  Davidson, 

Georgia  Emery, 

S.  B.  Tobey, 

T.  B  Banta, 

Estella  Irons, 

E.  P.  Goodson, 

W.  J.  Bowen, 

Mrs.  B.  P.  Hall, 

E.  M.  Wallock, 

Hal.  L.  Ween, 

J.  E.  Mannix, 

Jennie  Chase, 

J.  F.  Powell, 

Waller  S.  Welb, 


TO 

Huntington,  Ind. 
Rushford,  Minn. 
Griggsville,  111. 
Bloomfield,  Iowa. 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 
Beloit,  Wis. 
1 1  rm  I^ke,  Iowa. 
Petersburg,  III. 
Portland,  Ind. 
Hartford  City,  Ind. 
Delavan,  III. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Winona,  Minn. 
Chicago. 
Lynden,  III. 
Canfield,  Ohio. 
Nebraska  City,  Neb. 
Gibson  City,  111. 
Irving  Park,  UL 
Belvidere,  III. 
Evanston,  111. 
Chicago,  111. 
Salem,  Ind. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
Princeton,  Ind. 
Princeton,  Ind. 
Albion,  Ind. 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 
Michigantown,  Ind. 
Michigan  City,  Ind. 
OwensYille,  Ind. 
Bryant,  Iowa. 
Marinette,  Wis. 
Mennekaune,  Wis. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Norway,  Mich. 
Wasioja,  Mich. 
Dundas,  Mmn. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Muskegon,  Mich. 
Chippewa  Falls,  Wis. 
Princeton,  111. 
Apple  River,  111. 
Elk  Point,  Dakota. 
Kewanee,  III. 
Kendallville,  Ind. 
Mdnona,  Iowa. 
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Ft  Brmncb, 

New  CarUftle, 

New  Albany, 

Kendallville, 

Warsaw, 

Irvington, 

Bloomington, 

Ft  Branch, 

KendallTiUe, 

Bio  mington. 

New  Albany, 

Bloomington, 

Lima, 

Kendallville, 

Mitchell, 

Waisaw, 

Plymoutli, 

Mt.  Carmd, 

Winaroac, 

Spencer, 

Hantington, 

Kendallville, 

Charleston, 

Huntington, 

Greenfield, 

Carthage, 

Greensburg, 

Seymoar, 

Delphi, 

Valparaiso, 

Kendallville, 

New  Carlule, 

Portland, 

Spiceland, 


Charles  C.  Stillwell, 
Carrie  R.  WiUiams, 
C.  F.  Leetham, 
J.  Crandall, 
Mrs.  B  Saxton, 
Margaret  Husted, 
Miss  Kate  Pearson, 
W.  S.  Wells, 
A.  J.  Kimmel, 
Carrie  Miller, 
A.W  Starck, 
Mary  E.  Lyon, 
George  P.  Fleisher, 
F.  P.  Hocker, 
H.  H.  Holmes, 
Miss  V.  Adams, 
Miss  M  £.  Arnold, 
S.  J  Merrill, 
A.  O.  Reubclt, 
S.  £.  Harwood, 
Frank  Haines, 
J.  F.  Powell, 
E.  M.  Teeple, 
L.  Hinman, 
Maud  Robinson, 
Louis  Morgan, 
J.  D.  White, 
H.  C.  Montgomery, 


Champion,  Mich. 
Sibley,  Iowa. 
Blue  Springs,  Neb. 
Shell  Lake,  Wis. 
Shenandoah,  Iowa« 
Manistee,  Mich. 
Abiline,  Kan. 
Exeter,  Neb. 
Salina,  Indian  Ter. 
Gilman,  111. 
Osage  Mills,  Ark. 
Pomeroy,  Ohio. 
Tahlequah,  Ind.  Ter. 
Sparta,  Mo. 
Plymouth,  Ind. 
Jefferson,  111. 
Murray,  Ky. 
Wolcottville,  Ind. 
Tuscola,  111. 
Attica,  Ind. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Marinette,  Wis. 
Butler,  Ind. 
£.  Waterloo,  Iowa. 
Morris,  111. 
Wisner,  Neb. 
Pendleton,  Ind. 
Gtlman,  111. 
Huntington,  Ind. 


Emma  G.  Tee, 

George  H.  McFetridge,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

Rose  McComskey,  Kokomo,  Ind. 

Carrie  R.  Williams,  Fargo,  Dakota. 

A.  M.  Locker,  Mondovi,  Wis. 

Wm.  McCracken,  Manistee,  Mich. 

It  will  not  cost  yon  anything  to  learn  about  the  work  of  this  Association 

and  a  postal  card  invested  in  securing  their  circulars  may  bring  you  promotion 

in  position,  and  add  25^  to  your  salary. 

Address,  Teachers'  Co-opeeauve  Association, 

70-72  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

BRANCHES .     ^^^0^^,  Washington  Territory.    W.  M.  Heiney,  Agt.    4-it 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
firm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Prof.  Van  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous  Debility,  Rheum  ilism,  Loss  of  Power, 
Ac.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Write  to  them 
to-day.  I-7L 

CATARRH  CURED. — A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
found  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  T.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  charge.  ii-7t 

Columbus  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute.  —  Catalogues 
mailed  free.     Address  J.  S.  Polley,  Principal,  Columbus,  Ind.  2-2t 
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Indiana  KtNnnOAtTEN  and  Frimary  Normal  Training  Schoou— 
Tbii  (choot  Kunli  annuillf  fauiteen  free  uh'ilunhipii  and  offen  superior  ad- 
vantages (o  ladiei  who  de>ire  to  liecome  Kindergaitven  and  Prioury  Teacb- 
en.      For  catalogue*  and  funher  paniculan,  addrexi  the  principal, 

I-tf  Mrs,   EuiA    s.    Ki>ker,  Indianapolii,  Ind. 

Ly  Jt^kjl\  I^IZiO  aW«  end  bj  pUTWiag  ■  ctxirM  nt  itudj  br  0Olf»€9MUIOCIIC£ 
undlK  rmliirnl  •  n-lffe  Pnile-win.  >t  iltiitir  coaL    TtuiM  wlio  h»v  lift  0«Uc|W  wKhnni 

Jiailiutlngdhauld  writ*  □>  for  WiuiiliacoT.illiloni  and  imiJuiieiBKinnupavllibi.  FuU 
ifonnilKHi  of  OaunM,  PnlMun.  «lc.,  givan  In  tba  UNION  READINO  CIRCI^  a 
larn  IS-paiie  lliararr  Jiiurcil.  Bmpla  gupln  of  wliicb  lad  >|iplLciItioD  tuna  Inr  uimbH- 
■klpulll  Mmallad  lduj  addieiaai  reolpi  <il  10  cli.  Is  poaLifa  auiDiii. 

AddTtu  COB    UmVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAQO,  ILL. 
V.  a— BltuatlouWlMeli/r«(iim*mhaiiiiDd)iihacrlbfn     Afniti  saatod.       4-1^ 


TT^   PUKTHK»  H(X)I^I«MM,bTS.C 
H  V   HimoM.    tjinataovpr.  Ite;  pardn. 

J\J   tl  U.     I  HBAr.  CHOICE,  FanH,  CAP- 

1.    /VswiMHid  lAtbaN^   ~ 


NEWSCHOOLAipS  SJ-r: 

Hi,  '0B«Oll3Mi-laD0iai^JrMl,l» 
Ht*  ff**lr  akr^H  McMl  tvvftra,  ■>■  flh  ttf 


13,000  pp  The  International  Cyclopedia.  15  Voi'ins. 

Complete  to  Date.  January  la89. 


For  coRiprehensiveDcas,  coDcisenesi,  conveDience,  lateneu,  and 
cheapness,  it  is  second  to  none.  Its  greatness  of  site— adaitting  of 
many  titles ;  its  lateness — iosuriDg  fresh  data ;  low  in  price — a  hard- 
times  requirement;  an  easy  payment  plan — making  its  purchase  no 
bmden;  American  and  Foreign  Editions — its  character  international, 
makes  it  the  most  available  and  desirable.  Adopted  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Educationfor  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  All  wish- 
ing to  purchase  a  Library  of  Universal  Knowledge  WILL  DO  well  to 
BUY  THE  iNTERNATIOKAL. 

Address.  U.  S.  B.  PUBLISHINO  CO.,Toleda,  O. 

ACEKTS  WAHTKD.  i-«t 

Union  Christian  College, 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  wiBbiDgioqualilrthemselvei  for  tbe  BIST  success  in 
their  tailing,  will  find  the  opponuniij  at  Union  Christian  Coi^ligb,  Herom, 
Ind,  You  CAN  TAKB  YOUR  CH01C«  IN  STUDlis;  Uamuil,  PrtpanOmry, 
AiadmU,  CoUigiati,  Biblieel.  Cemmerciol,  ElemlteH,  Miaii,  and  PaiMtimr. 
ADVANTACiES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THOROUGH,  EXPENSES  LOW. 
Pall  Tcim  begini  Sept.  6,  1SS7.  Winter  Tenn  beguu  Nov.  30,  1887. 

Spring  Term  begins  Marcb  g,  1SS8. 

For  new  catal<^e  and  otber  information,  addteu, 

lo-if  L.  J.  ALDRICH,  Pkesidrht,  Merom,  SoUivan  Co.,  Ind. 
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OBSERVATION  AND  EXPERIMENT  ESSENTIAL 
IN  PEDAGOGICAL  INQUIRY,"^ 

LILLIE  J.  MARTIN,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'WO  educators  whose  pedagogical  views  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  diametrically  opposite  have  strongly  ad- 
vocated observation  and  experiment  in  the  study  of  children. 
At  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Education,  in  speak- 
ing on  the  ''method  of  pedagogical  inquiry,''  Mr.  Harris  said^ 
*'  Here,  too,  stands  the  new  scientific  spirit  ready  to  make  special 
investigations  into  the  processes  and  results  of  instruction  in  the 
special  branches  of  the  course  of  study  and  ascertain  exactly 
what  the  pupil  gets  from  each  branch.  The  psychological  sig- 
nificance of  each  branch  being  ascertained  what  an  immense: 
concourse  of  problems  propounded  in  our  age  would  be  solved.. 
So  with  regard  to  methods.  What  an  opportunity  on  the  one 
hand  for  inventory  and  classification,  and  on  the  other  for  close, 
c  reful,  analytical  experiment." 

In  discussing  the  same  subject,  Mr.  Hall  said,  ''Pestalozzi, 
Froebel,  Herbart,  and  all  who  in  modem  times  have  added  any- 
thing whatever  of  permanent  value  to  the  repertory  of  educational 
methods,  have  done  so  as  a  direct  result  of  more  or  less  system- 
atized observation  of  child  nature." 

Very  little  experimental  pedagogical  work  has  been  done  in 
America.  Public  attention  was  first  directed  to  it  through  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mr.  Hall  upon  the  Boston  school  children.'  He 
found  that  nineteen  per  cent  of  them  had  never  seen  a  cow  or 
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a  hen,  twenty- two  per  cent,  a  worm,  forty  seven  per  cent,  a  pig, 
sixty  per  cent,  a  robin,  sixty  five  per  cent,  an  ant,  etc.     The 
recent  experiments  of  Mr.  Sandison  and  Mr.   Parr  upon  the 
number  contents  of  a  child's  mind  have  added  to  what  was 
4cnown  concerning  a  child's  information  on  entering  school.    All 
these  results  must  of  course  be  somewhat  local,  and  much  work 
Temains  to  be  done.     A  consideration  of  the  subject  of  reading 
shows  that  such  experimental  investigation  is  really  worth  under- 
staking.     On  entering  school  the  child  should  read  from  a  book 
containing  mainly  words  which  come  within  his  experience; 
otherwise  the  symbols  will  mean  nothmg  to  him.     This  makes 
it  necessary  to  have  found  out  what  he  already  knows.     Expe- 
riment is  rendered  still  more  necessary  from- the  fict  that  words 
standing  for  objects  outside  the  child's  experience  must  also  be 
taken  up.     Those  standing  for  objects  which  the  imagination 
can  truly  represent  out  of  material  in  its  possession  should  be 
selected.     Pictures  are  of  assistance  in  this  connection,  but  Mr. 
Hall's  investigations  showed  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  child 
to  get  ytxy  false  ideas  from  pictures.    Several  children  on  being 
-asked  how  large  a  cow  was  said  it  was  "so  long,"  that  is,  about 
an  inch  and  a  half  long.     They  had  certainly  seen  the  cow  on 
^the  sixty* fifth  page  of  Monroe's  First  Reader.     Experiments 
nipon  children  show  more  and  more  that  ''words  in  the  book 
<:an  be  rightly  interpreted  only  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent 
experience  of  things."     Experiments  regarding  a  pupil's  infor- 
mation are  as  much  needed  in  higher  as  in  lower  grades.      An 
examination  of  almost  any  textbook  to  ascertain  what  informa- 
tion is  assumed,  followed  by  some  practical  test  to  leam  whether 
the  pupils  possess  such  information,  would  show,  I  doubt  not, 
'that  fifty  per  cent,  do  not    In  completing  the  book,  if  the  same 
pupils  were  again  tested  to  see  how  much  of  the  new  subject  had 
•been  assimilated,  we  should  find  out  whether  those  persons  are 
'iright  who  advocate  the  simplification  of  text- books  and  methods. 

As  world  knowledge  reaches  the  mind  through  the  senses  it 
'is  important  to  be  fully  informed  regarding  their  condition.  A 
tseemingly  defective  sense  sometimes  means,  doubtless,  an  unde- 
evelQpevdsense«     This  would  demand  special  training.     Without 
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this,  much  of  the  instruction  will  be  lost.  Where  there  is  a  de- 
fect in  the  organ  itself,  mechanical  aid  should  be  immediately 
given,  if  possible.  Since  the  observing  powers  strengthen  with 
age,  a  near  sighted  person  who  puts  on  glasses  later  in  life  finds 
himself  giving  little  attention  to  distant  objects.  Moreover,  a 
near-sighted  child  loses  much  valuable  information  if  he  goes 
without  glasses.  Thus  he  grows  up  with  little  or  no  real  acquaint- 
ance with  birds  or  trees.  That  aesthetic  culture  which  comes 
from  constantly  looking  upon  clouds  and  distant  objects  will  also 
be  lacking.  Not  only  will  experiments  upon  myopia  lead  to  the 
assisting  of  children  who  are  already  near  sighted,  but  also  to 
ascertaining  why  there  should  be  a  larger  per  cent  of  children 
who  are  near-sighted  in  upper  grades.  Up  to  this  time  the  rea- 
sons given  have  been  purely  physical ;  position  of  body,  distance 
at  which  book  is  held,  etc.  Careful  observations  are  needed  to 
determine  whether  near  sightedness  is  not  quite  as  often  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  course  leads  the  majority  ot  the  children  to  re- 
flection too  early ;  unnatural  retrospection  reacting  on  the  sense 
organs  and  stunting  their  growth  as  much  as  it  does  that  of  the 
mind.  This  idea  was  first  suggested  by  a  study  of  two  sisters 
who  came  under  my  observation.  I  am  sure  the  near  sighted- 
ness of  the  one  was  due  not  so  much  to  physical  conditions  as  to 
the  fact  that  her  studies  had  made  her  unnaturally  reflective. 

Miss  Wiltse's  recent  experiments  in  the  Boston  schools  show 
that  sound  blindness  is  sufficiently  widespread  to  demand  atten- 
tion. She  tested  five  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  on  certain  mono- 
syllables. Only  thirty-four  heard  all.  Miss  Wiltse's  results  ex- 
plain a  class  of  stories  with  which  we  are  all  acquainted.  A 
pupil  is  asked  the  typical  shape  of  the  continents ;  he  replies, 
''AH  are  triangular  except  Africa  and  that  is  a  quadruped,^* 
Another  is  told  to  give  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  vertebrate ; 
he  saySy  ''It  has  twenty- four  backbones  and  an  ^/^m<j/ skeleton." 
Another  is  examined  as  to  the  structure  of  the  human  body  and 
saysy  ''It  consists  of  the  skull  which  encloses  the  brain,  (if  there 
is  any),  the  thorax  holding  the  lungs,  and  the  abdomen  contain- 
ing the  vowels y  Doubtless  many  of  those  ''quaint  definitions 
of  words"  given  by  Mark  Twain  in  "English  as  She  is  Taught" 
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can  also  be  explained  by  sound  blindness.  Miss  Wiltse  furnishes 
several  good  illustrations  of  the  immediate  value  of  experimental 
work.  Five  of  the  children  examined  were  so  successful  in  their 
work  that  the  teacher  had  given  them  back  seats,  not  having 
observed  that  they  invariably  watched  the  motions  of  her  lips. 
These  experiments  showed  that  they  could  not  hear  tones  twelve 
feet  away  and  they  were  given  front  seats.  Miss  Wiltse  became 
so  much  interested  in  a  child  of  seven  years  who  was  suppK>sed 
to  be  feeble-minded,  but  who  out  of  pity  had  been  retained  in 
the  kindergarten,  that  she  took  her  to  the  aurist,  Dr.  Clarence 
Blake,  for  examination.  He  found  that  trouble  with  the  inner 
ear  had  early  caused  a  deafness,  which  had  arrested  mental  de- 
velopment. The  child  was  put  under  treatment  and  sent  to  the 
school  for  deaf-mutes  to  be  trained. 

In  the  Indiana  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Youth  there  are 
two  hundred  and  forty-three  children.  Previous  to  admission 
no  special  examination  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  applicants 
is  made.  This  is  a  serious  oversight,  since  Miss  Wiltse's  in- 
vestigations show  that  a  defective  sense  organ  may  give  the 
appearance  of  being  feeble  minded  to  one  whose  brain  is  not 
affected.  The  diseased  sense  organ  of  such  a  one  needs  to  be 
treated  by  a  skillful  physician  and  the  child  placed  where  he  can 
be  taught  to  gain  his  knowledge  through  other  senses. 

The  general  use  of  natural  gas  in  this  state  requires  the  giving 
of  greater  attention  to  the  lower  sense — that  of  smell.  Experi- 
ment is  needed  to  learn  whether  this  sense  will  properly  develop 
without  special  attention. 

Not  only  do  the  senses,  those  direct  avenues  to  the  mind,  need 
examination,  but  also  the  countless  external  and  internal  physical 
conditions  which  affect  the  development  of  the  body,  and  there- 
fore of  the  mind. 

Recent  experiments'  of  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Hicks  in  the  kinder- 
garten schools  of  Boston  show  that  the  mind  must  be  examined 
to  find  what  has  been  conveyed  to  it  by  the  senses.  Mrs.  Hicks 
had  each  child  knead  a  clay  ball  and  stick  a  tooth-pick  into  the 
right  side.  She  asked  each  to  draw  the  object  just  as  it  looked. 
All  drew  a  circle  and  a  straight  line,  but  scarcely  one  had  the 


\ 
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tooth' pick  on  the  right  side  of  the  ball.  Some  had  it  running 
straight  above  the  ball,  some  straight  down,  some  to  left,  and 
others  diagonally ;  several  entirely  through,  and  others  not  touch- 
ing the  ball  at  all.  Repetition  of  these  experiments  upon  much 
older  pupils  brought  like  results.  People  who  are  unable  to 
draw,  sometimes  talk  as  if  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  the  hand. 
Do  not  these  experiments  show  that  the  inability  to  draw  may 
possibly  arise  from  inability  to  see? 

Certain  recent  investigations'  of  Mr.  Edmund  Noble  prove  that 
observation  and  experiment  may  suggest  valuable  methods  of 
putting  the  child  in  possession  of  world  knowledge.  He  tabu- 
lated children's  errors  in  punctuation  with  a  view  to  finding  out 
the  law.  He  found  that  sounds  most  accurately  and  soonest 
uttered  are  those  whose  formation  is  most  obvious  as  a  process. 
Since  sounds  are  pronounced  either  in  the  throat,  posterior  or 
anterior  part  of  the  mouth,  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  chil- 
dren give  the  dental  and  labial  sounds  best.  Why  ?  Previous 
experiments  have  shown  that  perfection  of  sound  depends  upon 
the  vividness  of  percept,  vividness  of  repercept,  and  mastery  of 
speech  organs  The  last  two  would  be  as  likely  to  be  as  perfect 
in  one  set  of  organs  as  another.  There  might  be  a  difference, 
however,  in  the  vividness  of  the  percept.  The  attention  with 
which  a  bright  child  watches  the  teacher's  mouth  in  learning 
new  words  proves  that  he  tries  also  to  use  the  sense  of  sight. 
That  he  succeeds  is  proved  by  his  learning  dentals  and  labials 
first;  that  is,  those  sounds  in  which  the  mouth  movement  is  most 
evident  Such  information  is  of  pedagogical  value  since  it  leads 
the  teacher  to  insist  on  attention  to  the  mouth  movement  in  the 
pronunciation  of  difficult  words. 

Observation  and  experiment  may  also  be  of  assistance  in  the 
determination  of  the  best  method  of  presenting  a  subject.  Sup- 
pose a  child  is  to  be  taught  something  regarding  the  classifica- 
tion  of  things,  and  a  given  plant,  say  a  cabbage  rose,  is  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  Rosmini^  suggests  three  possible  methods — to 
follow  no  order ;  to  take  the  child  from  the  individual  to  the 
larger  and  yet  larger  class  until  he  is  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  genera  of  plants ;  or  to  let  him  pass  from  the  general  to 
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the  particular ;  that  is,  first  take  the  cabbage  rose  as  a  type  of  a 
plant  and  lead  him  to  the  smaller  and  yet  smaller  class  and  finally 
to  the  individual  plant — the  cabbage-rose.  The  first  method  is 
unworthy  of  consideration,  the  second  supposes  the  child  first 
observes  differences,  the  third  likenesses.  Rosmini  regards  the 
last  as  the  best  method.  Some  experienced  teachers  insist  that 
the  second  method  is  best.  When  experiment  has  determined 
whether  a  child  on  being  shown  a  cabbage-rose  sees  something 
resembling  or  something  different  from  other  plants,  all  will  agree 
on  the  same  method. 

In  Sartor  Resartus  Carlyle  says,  ''It  is  the  duty  of  the  philos- 
opher to  note  down  with  accuracy  the  characteristic  circumstances 
of  his  education, — what  furthered,  what  hindered,  what  in  any 
way  modified  it."  If  this  were  done  in  case  of  persons  having 
a  decided  bias,  or  even  of  those  of  a  more  rounded  development, 
and  these  records  were  compared,  additional  knowledge  would 
be  gained  concerning  the  most  rational  course  of  study  and 
training. 

Before  a  given  course  of  study  can  be  adequately  tested  ma- 
turity must  have  been  reached ;  but  since  * '  play  is  a  freely  active 
representation  of  the  inner  life,"  its  general  tendency  can  be 
almost  immediately  determined  by  observing  children  in  their 
leisure  hours. 

A  recent  study®  of  an  ex  teacher,  Mr.  John  Johnson,  Jr.,  con- 
cerning the  moral  condition  of  boys,  suggests  valuable  experi- 
mental work  in  the  direction  of  morals.  He  finds  that  boys  love 
dirt,  delight  in  '* blood  and  thunder"  stories,  and  take  pleasure 
in  annoying  and  even  destroying  animals.  If  further  experi- 
ments substantiate  these  conclusions,  the  origin  of  such  propen- 
sities must  be  learned  so  that  the  minds  of  boys  may  be  set  to 
work  upon  those  things  which  will  call  forth  the  same  powers 
and  in  their  influence  be  more  elevating  morally.  Mr.  John- 
son's conclusion  that  during  the  first  sixteen  years  boys  pass 
through  the  development  of  the  race,  that  is,  pass  from  the  sav- 
age to  the  civilized  condition,  is  interesting,  but  will  be  ignored 
by  teachers.  Researches  in  physiology  have  shown  in  a  general 
way  that  the  human  body  passes  through  lower  forms  in  its  de- 
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▼elopmenty  but  researches  in  psychology  have  not  shown  that 
mental  or  moral  evolution  unaided  is  commensurate  with  phys- 
ical.     If  this  were  shown  education,  that  is,  the  leading  out  olT 
the  mind  and  heart,  would  be  much  less  necessary. 

The  desirability  of  the  kind  of  investigation  under  discussion^ 
is  more  readily  seen  when  the  special  problems  of  the  school- 
room are  mentioned.  Nearly  all  will  agree,  I  suppose,  that  it: 
is  impossible  to  decide  on  the  best  supplementary  reading,  the- 
best  position  in  writing,  the  best  method  of  ventilating  a  given> 
room,  the  best  time  of  day  for  a  given  subject,  the  proper  length- 
of  recitations  and  school  hours,  the  propriety  of  having  a  recess,, 
etc.,  etc.,  without  observation  and  experiment. 

Moreover,  observation  and  experiment  can  not  fail  to  be  vah 
oable  in  that  they  will  increase  the  interest  of  teachers  in  sucb 
researches  in  psychology  as  are  constantly  being  made.  The 
(act  that  educational  journals  do  not  find  it  necessary  immedi- 
ately to  publish  the  results  of  important  psychological  investiga- 
tions, shows  that  teachers  do  not  feel  impelled  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  subject  which  they  are  supposed  to  apply  so  carefully. 
For  example,  the  researches'  of  Cattell  upon  the  Roman  letters- 
have  not  yet  been  noticed  in  an  educational  paper,  and  yet  no 
one  would  be  willing  to  say  that  he  regarded  the  discovery  that 
the  most  commonly  used  letters  of  our  alphabet  are  those  most 
difficult  to  see,  as  unimportant  to  educators.  If  the  unnecessary^ 
strain  upon  the  eye  makes  it  desirable  to  discard  the  whole  Ger- 
man alphabet,  certainly  Cattell's  experiments  show  that  the  form, 
of  some  of  our  common  letters  must  be  changed. 

Observation  and  experiment  will  benefit  the  school  indirectly^ 

as  well  as  directly,  in  that  it  will  call  out  individual  thought  on« 

4he  part  of  teachers.     This  result  is  not  to  be  ignored,  especially 

in  an  organized  system  of  schools  where  the  teacher's  duty  is  to 

apply,  not  to  discover,  the  majority  of  the  methods  he  employs^ 

Without  special  effort  to  develop  original  thought,  the  inevitable 

result  of  such  close  combination  in  school  work  must  be  that  in» 

every  large  corps  of  teachers  there  will  be  only  a  few  individual 

thinkers. 

A  teacher  remarked  recently  that  she  was  very  careful  to  pa8& 
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over  what  did  not  come  within  the  children's  experience.  On 
being  asked  how  this  was  learned,  she  said  those  children  who 
had  never  seen  a  given  thing  were  required  to  raise  their  hands. 
Desire  to  please  the  teacher,  timidity,  the  wish  to  appear  as  wise 
as  others,  the  mistaking  of  the  picture  for  the  thing  itself,  and 
numberless  other  considerations  must  have  kept  many  of  her 
pupils  from  exposing  their  ignorance.  This  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  which  might  be  cited  to  show  that  people  must  be 
trained  for  such  work.  Of  late  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
Worcester  Normal  School  to  give  this  kind  of  training.  The 
ordinary  book  study  of  psychology  has  been  supplemented  by 
original  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  in  the  observation  of 
children.  If  psychology  is  to  be  properly  applied  such  work 
seems  positively  necessary.  Of  how  much  value  would  be  a 
reading  course  only  in  chemistry  to  one  who  was  to  become  a 
practical  chemist  ? 

The  pedagogical  value  of  observation  and  experiment  in  the 
study  of  children  makes  it  desirable  to  put  forth  a  special  effort 
to  encourage  it.  At  the  San  Francisco  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association,  Mr.  Harris  introduced  a  resolution  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  advisability  of  giving  up  one 
session  each  year  to  hearing  the  results  of  such  investigations. 
Shall  not  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  forestall  the 
National  Association  by  devoting  at  least  a  part  of  one  of  its 
annual  sessions  to  hearing  the  results  of  such  experimental  work 
as  would  be  of  pedagogical  value,  and  appointing  a  standing 
committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  not  only  to  arrange  the  program 
for  that  session,  but  also  to  encourage  such  work  in  every  way 
possible  ? 

The  opponents  of  experimental  psychological  work  declare  it 
will  develop  a  belief  in  a  materialistic  philosophy.  Why  do  they 
think  so  ?  Janet  has  shown  that  experimental  psychology  was 
not  only  founded  by  men  of  spiritual  belief,  but  that  no  authori- 
tative master  of  the  new  science  is  a  materialist.  He  grants  that 
Weber  has  no  interest  in  metaphysical  questions,  but  shows  that 
Fechner  is  far  from,  being  a  materialist  in  his  ideas,  and  that 
L.otze  and  Helmboltz  have  declared  themselves  to  be  believers 
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in  a  spiritual  philosophy.  Unaccountable  as  it  may  seem  to 
some  people,  Immanuel  Kant  has  not  a  more  devoted  follower 
than  is  Wimdt,  the  man  who  has  either  directly  or  indirecdy 
sdmnlated  hundreds  of  such  investigations—  not  only  in  his  own 
laboratory,  but  in  those  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

1.  For  literature  of  the  subject  see  *' Bibliography  of  Education,"  p.  85. 

^•Thc  Study  and  Observation  of  Children."     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

2.  Princeton  Review,  May  1882. 

3.  Indiana  School  Journal,  Oct ,  Nov.,  Dec,  1888. 

4.  American  Journal  of  P^ychology,  Aug.  *88,  p.  702 — "  Sound-blindness." 

Sara  E.  Wiltse. 

5.  Journal  of  Education,  Oct.  1 1,  '88—**  Representing  What  we  See." 

6.  Education,  Sept.,  Oct ,  Nov.,  1888— *' Child  Speech  and  Law  of  Mis. 

pronunciation.''     Edmund  Noble. 

7.  Rosmini's  Method  in  Education.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

8.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Oct.  1887 — "Savagery  of  Boyhood."     John 

Johnson,  Jr. 

9.  Brain,  Part  XXXI.—"  The  Inertia  of  the  Eye  and  Brain."    James  Mc- 

Keen  Cattell. 


SOM£  MISTAKES  IN  LANGUAGE.^ 


HATTIE  M.  LEONARD. 


It  is  with  very  genuine  enthusiasm  that  I  attempt  some  dis- 
cussion of  this  topic.  The  importance  of  the  correct  use  of  lan- 
guage seems  hardly  to  be  appreciated  fully,  either  by  pupils  or 
by  teachers.  Too  often  grammar  is  looked  upon  as  something 
to  be  recited^  and  not  as  a  science  whose  laws  should  be  obeyed 
as  well  as  understood.  And,  not  only  among  those  whose  ad- 
vantages have  been  few  do  we  find  its  principles  ignored.  It  is 
quite  often  among  high  school  pupils,  college  graduates,  and  even 
among  members  of  the  learned  professions  that  we  find  careless- 
ness in  the  use  of  the  vernacular.  Teachers,  even,  are  not  en- 
tirely free  from  this  fault,  and  for  that  reason  we  may  as  well 
begin  our  grammatical  house- cleaning  right  at  home. 

I  have  heard  experienced  teachers,  who,  I  am  sure,  pass  fine 
examinations,  use  singular  verbs  with  plural  subjects,  say  them 

*  Read  before  the  Wayne  Township  (Allen  Co.)  Institute. 
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• 

when  they  meant  those,  and  Uarn  when  they  meant  teach.  And 
I  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  them  have  heard  me  use  an  ad- 
jective when  an  adverb  would  have  better  served  m.y  turn,  for 
I've  heard  myself  do  it  more  than  once.  Sometimes  it  is  said 
so  much  more  quickly,  that  we  leave  off  the  ly  and  say  "come 
quick"  instead  of  **come  quickly,"  or  "don't  walk  so  slow," 
when  we  mean  slowly, — ^as  if  an  abbreviated  command  would 
abbreviate  its  fulfillment.  Having  made  this  "open  confession,^' 
which  I  hope  is  as  good  for  your  souls  as  it  is  for  mine,  may  I 
ask  you  to  consider  carefully  some  reasons  why  grammatical 
speech  should  be  considered  as  important  as  any  of  the  results 
we  strive  for  in  teaching,  if  not  more  important  than  many  things 
for  which  we  labor  more  earnestly. 

First,  then,  the  correct  use  of  language  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  indication  of  culture  and  refinement.  But  this  is  the 
least  reason.  Far  more  important  than  the  appearance  of  culture 
and  refinement  are  these  things  themselves ;  and  the  most  elegant 
use  of  language  may  be  the  veneering,  merely,  that  covers  men- 
tal and  moral  unsightliness. 

A  second  reason  is  that  grammatical  language  has  a  distinct 
marketable  value.  I  acknowledge  that  the  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully ungramtnatical  periods  of  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Josh 
Billings,  and  others  of  their  ilk,  are  appraised  at  a  high  rate  in 
invoices  of  literary  wares.  Still,  believe  me,  to  be  marketably 
ungrammatical  requires  the  very  keenest  insight  into  the  princi- 
ples of  grammar,  and  the  skill  of  an  expert  in  ttie  use  of  language. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  this,  which  doubdess  occur  to  you 
and  need  not  be  stated  here. 

"But,"  you  say,  "we  don't  expect  to  make  authors  of  our 
pupils — they  are  plain  going  farmer  lads  and  lassies ;  what  have 
they  to  do  with  a  possible  future  at  two  dollars  a  column  or  ten 
dollars  a  line?"  Granted;  though,  as  "it  is  always  the  unex- 
pected that  happens,"  you  can't  predict  with  certainty  literary 
obscurity  as  to  the  future  of  any  of  your  potential  presidents  or 
president  esses ^ — for  you  know  female  suffrage  is  coming.  Still, 
it  is  not  in  the  line  of  authorship  that  the  marketable  value  of 
correct  language  especially  impresses  me  in  connection  with  our 
work. 
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Our  jouog  people,  stout  and  healthy,  as  they  nearly  always 
are  in  the  wholesome  country  air,  come  to  us  with  no  thought 
of  a  future  beyond  the  confines  of  the  farm.  No  dreams  of  a 
career  disturb  their  uneventful  calm.  They  expect  to  make  a 
living,  as  their  fathers  and  mothers  did  before  them,  by  hard 
manual  toil.  But,  suppose  these  healthy  bodies  are  crippled  by 
accident  or  permanently  disabled  by  disease ;  what  then  ?  Must 
they  be  dependent  upon  their  more  fortunate  companions? 
What  other  resource  remains?  A  correct  use  of  language,  a 
legible  penmanship,  some  weeks  or  months  spent  over  a  manual 
of  stenography  or  book  keeping,  and  our  boy  or  girl  is  able  to 
be,  at  least  partially,  self  supporting.  Taere  is  nearly  always 
some  employment  of  this  kind  to  be  found ;  and  let  me  note  just 
here  th;«t  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  more  than  one 
expert  stenographer  finds  it  difficult  to  rise  in  his  profession, 
simply  because  he  can  not  transcribe  his  notes  into  grammatical 
English. 

One  other  reason,  most  important  of  all  in  my  estimation,  is 
the  mental  effect  of  extreme  care  in  the  use  of  language.  No  one 
can  exercise  the  watchfulness  necessary  to  correctness  of  speech 
without  acquiring  a  mental  alertness  before  unknown.  And,  in 
determining  certain  niceties  of  usage,  perception,  conception, 
and  comparison  are  exercised  and  strengthened. 

A  recent  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  contains  a 
very  apt  illustration  of  the  excellent  psychological  reason  for  one 
of  the  rules  of  rhetoric,  and  very  many  of  them  are  equally  logical 
in  their  origin.  Often  it  has  been  averred  that  grammar  is  a  sci- 
ence wholly  arbitrary  and  frequently  without  reason  for  its  rules. 
Owing  to  the  transitional  character  of  our  language,  even  at  its 
present  stage,  there  may  be  a  modicum  of  truth  in  this  assertion. 
But  I  venture  to  say  that  he  who  sets  himself  earnestly  to  inquire 
into  the  origin  of  grammatical  usages,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
how  many  of  them  are  founded  on  reason  and  common  sense. 
The  inexorable  logic  of  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  surely  originated 
the  proscription  of  the  double  negative.  The  convenience  of  tense 
forms  as  well  as  of  pronominal  declensions  certainly  commends 
itself  to  common  sense.    And  a  desire  to  express  a  thought  jusdy 
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and  accurately  begets  a  respect  for  certain  prohibitions  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  meanings  of  words.  As  briefly  as 
may  be  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  these  points  as  given 
on  page  12  of  the  ''Outlines  for  Township  Institute  Work  for 
1888-9":— 

First,  Harvey  distinguishes  between  "shall"  and  ** will"  as 
follows:  a.  Shall,  in  the  first  person,  and  will,  in  the  second 
and  third,  are  usually  employed  to  denote  futurity  simply,  d. 
Will  is  used,  m  the  first  person,  to  denote  determination ;  and 
shall,  in  the  second  and  third,  to  denote  necessity. 

Holbrook  makes  no  such  distinction.  In  a  grammar  by  E.  0. 
Lyte  this  distinction  is  made :  — 

''When  no  determination  is  expressed  s^all  is  used  in  the  first 
person,  and  zvt'Ii  in  the  second  and  third.  When  a  determination 
is  expressed,  will  is  used,  if  the  determination  and  the  act  refer 
to  the  same  person,  and  s^ail  if  they  refer  to  different  persons. 
Ex.  I  will  go.  He  wiii  go.  (He  is  resolved  or  determined  to 
go. )     He  s^U  go.     (I  determine  that  he  is  to  go. )     SAaii  they 

go?" 

To  my  mind  this  is  a  clearer  distinction  than  Harvey  makes. 

Cobbett  says  nothing,  that  I  could  find,  about  the  use  of  these 
words,  except  as  a  mere  reference  to  them  as  auxiliaries. 

Second.  Sit  is  always  intransitive,  and,  I  think  with  only 
one  exception,  set  is  transitive.  "The  sun  s^fs.  The  moon  and 
stars  set."  In  this  connection  set  is  clearly  intransitive.  I  did 
prepare  sentences  in  all  the  tenses  to  illustrate  the  use  of  sit  and 
set,  but  will  give  only  those  for  the  present  and  present  perfect 
tenses. 

PRES.    TENSE,    IND. 

He  sits  in  the  chair.     She  sets  the  mug  down. 

PRES.    PERF.y    IND. 

I  have  sat  here  an  hour.     They  have  set  down  the  coffin. 

Third.  Zie  is  always  intransitive,  lay  is  transitive.  In  the 
sense  of  falsifying  lie  is  regular ;  when  it  means  to  recline  it  is 
irregular.  I  will  give  only  sentences  in  the  present,  present 
perfect,  and  past  indicative. 
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PRESENT   IND. 

He  lies  about  you.     She  lies  on  the  bed.     She  lays  the  book 
on  the  shelf. 

PRES.    PERF.    IND. 

They  have  lied  about  it     I  have  lain  still  a  long  while.     I 
have  laid  away  my  dress. 

PAST   IND. 

They  lied  about  the  matter.     She  lay  down  to  rest     He  laid 
the  hoe  down. 

Fourth.    The  distinctions  in  the  use  of  expect,  guess,  get,  and 
learn,  are  founded  on  corresponding  differences  in  their  mean- 
ing.   Whether  used  in  the  sense  of  looking  forward  to,  or  await- 
ing a  given  event,  expect  implies  futurity  of  the  thing  expected. 
A  common  mis  use  of  the  word  is  in  the  sense  of  think,  believe, 
suppose.     Having  made  all  your  arrangements  for  a  journey, 
you  expect  to  go ;  but  you  do  not  expect  j'iw  will  go^ — you  think 
or  believe  you  will  go.     If  questioned  concerning  the  truth  of  a 
proposition,  you  think,  believe,  or  suppose  it  to  be  so ;  you  do 
not,  or  at  least  you  should  not  '*  expect"  it  is  so.     Guess,  like- 
wise, frequently  is  substituted  for  think,  believe,  or  suppose. 
You  may  guess  about  matters  when  no  premises  are  available 
from  which  to  reason  your  way  to  a  conclusion.    But  if  the  case 
is  otherwise,  you  believe,  suppose,  or  think.     Seeing  a  man  for 
the  first  time  I  guess  his  height  to  be  5  feet  10  in.     If  some  one 
has  told  me  it,  I  believe  his  height  to  be  5  feet  10  in.     While  I 
may  think  or  suppose  his  height  to  be  5  feet  10  in.,  because  I 
mentally  compare  him  with  some  one  else  whose  height  I  know. 
When  transitive,  get  means  to  obtain  or  procure,  sometimes  to 
learn.     Used  intransitively,  it  means  to  win  or  to  become.     It 
should  not  be  used  in  the  sense  of  go,  arrive,  reach,  convey,  or 
manage.     You  may  get  an  apple  for  me,  while  I  get  my  lesson 
by  heart ;  and  if  I  study  I  may  get  wiser.     Though  team  my 
lesson  and  become  wiser^  are  better  expressions,  the  foregoing  illus- 
trations are  correct  according  to  Webster.    But,  though  you  may 
arrive  at  your  destination  you  must  not  get  there.     The  burglar 
should  not  gjU  when  confronted  with  a  seven  shooter,  howevsr 
fast  he  may  go.     And  when  you  return  a  borrowed  article  you 
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must  not  get  it  to  the  owner,  though  you  may  take,  carry,  send, 
or  convey  it  whenever  you  please.  You  must  not  get  to  do 
something  which  you  may  very  properly  contrive  or  manage  to 
do.  It  would  scarcely  seem  necessary  to  illustrate  the  use  of 
the  verb  learn.  Pupils  and  scholars  learn  by  studying,  while 
every  one  learns  by  experience.  Instructors — whether  parents, 
teachers,  professors,  pastors,  or  lecturers,  teach  those  under  their 
care.  One  who  discriminates  closely  in  the  use  of  words  would 
say  'Meam  a  lesson"  rather  than  ''get  a  lesson,"  though  the 
latter  is  not  incorrect,  because  learn  is  used  only  to  signify  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  while  get  has  several  other  meanings,  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  expressing  thought  it  is  best  to  use  words 
incapable  of  a  double  interpretation. 

Fifth.  Perhaps  no  form  of  the  verb  is  ignored  more  habitually 
than  the  subjunctive.  In  common  colloquy,  as  well  as  in  more 
dignified  address,  or  in  composition,  the  indicative  is  forced  to 
shoulder  and  carry  the  burdens  that  rightfully  belong  to  its  sub- 
ordinate, the  subjunctive. 

If  it  be  right  to  dance,  it  is  right  to  pay  the  fiddler.  If  you 
had  paid  him  he  would  not  dun  you  for  his  dues. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  sentences  doubt,  in  the  latter  de- 
nial, necessitates  the  use  of  the  subjunctive.  But  when  some- 
thing is  assumed  to  be  true,  the  indicative  is  required.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  right  to  dance,  you  say,  ''If  it  is  right  to  dance  it 
is  right  to  pay  the  fiddler."  And,  assuming  that  he  was  paid, 
you  say,  "  If  you  did  pay  him  he  will  not  dun  you,"  etc. 

The  length  of  this  paper  led  me  to  omit  any  discussion  of  the 
divisions  of  this  topic  entitled,  "Negligence  in  preparing  written 
parsing"  and  "Carelessness  in  examination  papers  of  pupils," 
with  their  subdivisions. 

Concerning  the  teacher's  use  of  incorrect  language,  something 
was  said  in  the  opening  of  this  paper ;  but  allow  me,  in  conclu- 
sion, to  notice  a  few  more  of  our  errors.  Did  my  ears  deceive 
me,  or  did  I  once,  ever  so  long  ago— in  short,  "when  I  was 
young  and  charming" — hear  some  one  say,  "He  had  went"? 
Who  Vas  it  said  '"The  bell  has  rang "  ?  And  was  it  in  a  dream 
that,  "He  is  going  to  take  her  and  I,"  smote  upon  my  gram- 
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matical  ear  and  made  it  aclje?  Did  some  one  say,  ''Her  and 
I  is  going"  ?  And  is  it  only  a  faint  echo  from  the  very  back- 
woods that  whispers,  ''Them  books  is  mine,"  and,  "Them  is 
my  mistakes"  ?  Or,  did  some  one  say,  "It  was  me  that  did  it"  ? 
(This  use  of  mg  is  sanctioned  by  at  least  one  grammarian,  but 
the  majority  are  against  it ) 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  don't  all  speak  at  once,  and,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  Father  of  his  Country"  cry,  "I  said  it.  I  can  not 
not  tell  a  lie, — I  said  it  without  thinking." 

Some  teachers  may  make  mistakes  in  language,  but  of  course 
WE  don't,  except  that,  once  in  a  while  one  of  us  uses  too  much 
of  it  The  writer  sincerely  hopes  that  the  length  of  this  paper 
has  not  already  made  you  painfully  conscious  of  the  truth  of 
the  latter  assertion. 


TIf£  COMING  STATES. 


HENRY  A.  FORD,  A.  M. 


The  four  commonwealths  whose  admission  to  the  Federal 
Union  was  provided  for  at  the  late  session  of  Congress  are  fa- 
miliarly mentioned  as  States  already  in  the  Union ;  and  teachers 
anxious  to  keep  on  the  line  of  change  in  the  map  of  the  world, 
especially  of  the  United  States,  are  likely  to  be  misled  and  to  be 
"too  previous,"  as  the  expression  now  goes.     The  fact  is,  no 
one  of  them  is  yet  admitted,  and  none  will  be  for  several  months. 
South  Dakota  may  become  a  full  fledged  State  upon  the  next 
Fourth  of  July — a  good  birthday  for  a  commonwealth  already 
great;  the  others  must  wait  until  October.     The  people  of  that 
part  of  Dakota  Territory  which  is  to  constitute  the  former  State 
have  already  a  constitution  in  hand,  upon  which  they  are  to  vote 
on  the  14th  day  of  May.    If  adopted,  as  it  undoubtedly  will  be, 
President  Harrison  will  proclaim  South  Dakota  to  be  a  State  on 
and  after  the  Fourth  of  July.    Upon  May  14th  also,  the  voters  of 
North  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington  will  choose  delegates 
to  conventions  that  are  to  form  constitutions  for  these  coming 
States.    The  delegates^elect  will  assemble  soon  thereafter,  and 
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form  the  constitutions  in  time  for  submission  to  the  people  on 
the  first  day  of  October.  Upon  notice  of  acceptance  of  their 
constitutions  at  this  election,  the  President  will  proclaim  their 
admission, — or  the  admission  of  all  which  adopt  the  constitu- 
tions, should  any  be  rejected, — but  their  stars  will  not  properly 
go  upon  the  flag  of  the  nation  until  July  4,  1890. 

The  accession  of  four  new  States  will  make  forty- two  in  the 
American  Union,  and  of  course  give  forty- two  stars  to  the  flag. 
No  other  has  been  admitted  since  the  thirty- eighth,  Colorado, 
^'the  Centennial  State,"  because  admitted  in  1876.  The  event 
.  assumes  such  importance,  and  the  new  formations  are  in  them- 
selves such  splendid  stars  of  empire,  that  I  think  it  well,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  many  live  and  progressive  teachers  within  the  con- 
stituency of  the  School  Journal,  to  make  a  few  notes  from  my 
observations  during  an  extended  tour  last  year,  and  from  the 
literature  of  the  subject 

I.  North  Dakota. — Dakota,  as  now  constituted,  is  an  im- 
mense Territory,  the  third  subdivision  of  the  Union  in  size,  be- 
ing surpassed  only  by  Texas  and  California.  It  contains  1 50, 93  2 
square  miles,  nearly  100,000,000  acres.  It  is  thus  about  four 
and  one-sixth  times  as  large  at  Indiana,  more  than  four  times  as 
large  as  Ohio,  over  three  times  the  size  of  New  York,  and  nearly 
twice  that  of  Michigan.  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Delaware,  could  be  laid  off  upon  its  surface,  with 
room  left  for  another  Massachusetts,  two  Connecticuts  and  Del- 
awares,  and  six  Districts  of  Columbia.  It  is  larger  than  Italy, 
Norway,  or  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  From  north  to  south  its 
boundary  is  nearly  as  long  as  a  line  from  Chicago  to  Memphis, 
or  New  York  to  Raleigh.  (Similar  comparative  views  can  be 
continued  with  advantage,  for  our  own  and  foreign  lands,  and 
may  also  be  used  in  impressing  the  greatness  of  the  other  com- 
ing States.)  This  giant  Territory  is  430  miles  in  length  and 
385  in  breadth.  It  is  almost  altogether  prairie,  the  only  moun- 
tains being  the  Black  Hills  in  the  southwest,  and  almost  the  only 
timber  being  found  in  narrow  belts  along  the  water-courses.  It 
is  excellently  watered,  the  Missouri  River  alone  having  a  winding 
course  of  many  hundred  miles  upon  its  area.     Nearly  every  sq. 
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mile  of  the  mighty  tract  is  richly  fertile,  except  in  the  Hills  and 
Kmited  regions  of  ''bad  lands"  in  the  south  and  the  northwest; 
and  the  finest  wheat,  for  which  the  new  grade  ''No.  i  hard'^ 
was  specially  created,  is  grown  here.  The  population  of  the 
Territory  is  estimated  at  650,000,  a  very  ample  number  for  the 
beginnings  of  two  States. 

The  line  of  division  between  North  and  South  Dakota  is  pre^ 
icribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  as  the  seventh  standard  parallel^ 
a  few  miles  north  of  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude. 
This  leaves  slightly  the  larger  area,  and  considerably  the  larger 
population,  to  South  Dakota.  In  North  Dakota,  however,  is 
the  great  trans  continental  line,  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  many  flourishing  towns  along  and  near  its  route,  including 
Fargo  and  Bismarck,  the  present  capital,  and  no  doubt  to  be 
the  capital  of  the  neW  State,  which  will  cover  about  72,000 
square  miles. 

II.  South  of  the  seventh  standard  parallel,  and  comprising 
the  remainder  of  the  Territory,  or  nearly  79,000  square  miles, 
will  be  South  Dakota.  The  agricultural  characteristics  of  tliis 
are  much  the  same  as  in  North  Dakota,  but  the  climate  is  some- 
what warmer.  The  only  metals  and  minerals  found  in  the 
Territory  are  here,  in  the  Black  Hills,  which  abound  in  gold  and 
silver,  etc., — except  coal  of  a  rather  poor  kind,  which  runs  in  a 
broad  belt  across  tlie  whole  western  part  of  the  Territory.  Thia 
is  the  part  of  Dakota  which  was  first  settled,  and  it  has  many 
hopeful  beginnings  of  large  cities,  as  Yankton,  the  old  capital,. 
Aberdeen,  Watertown,  Sioux  Falls  (the  largest  place  in  the 
Territoiy,  though  with  less  than  12,000  people),  and  others. 
Huron,  eligibly  placed  in  the  broad  James  River  Valley,  will 
probably  be  the  capital  of  South  Dakota. 

III.  Montana. — This  is  a  Spanish  word,  meaning  "moun- 
tainous," and  is  one  of  four  adjectives  from  the  same  language 
which  designate  subdivisions  of  the  United  States.  (Which  are 
the  others?)  It  also  is  a  great  Territory,  covering  143,776- 
square  mUes,  or  almost  evenly  four  times  the  area  of  Indiana. 
It  has  noble  prairies  in  the  east  and  north,  but  is  mostly  moun- 
tainous.   The  mountains,  however,  are  full  of  precious  and  non- 
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precious  metals,  and  for  two  years  the  Territory  has  led  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  output  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great- 
-est  silver  mine  in  the  world  is  here,  at  Granite,  and  the  greatest 
•copper  mine  (the  Anaconda,  near  Butte  City),  save  one — the 
"Calumet  and  Hecla,  in  Northern  Michigan.  The  length  of  the 
Territory  east  and  west  is  over  400  miles,  its  greatest  breadth 
about  340.  Estimated  population,  160,000.  Helena,  the  pic 
turesque  old  mining  camp  or  *^  Last  Chance  Gulch,"  will  of  course 
'remain  the  capital. 

IV.  Washington. — This  Territory  must  also  in  time  become 
^wo  States,  on  the  natural  division  of  the  Cascade  Range,  which 
intersects  it  from  north  to  south.  It  is  not  an  immensely  large 
^act,  however,  having  but  69,180  square  miles,  or  something 
less  than  twice  the  size  of  Indiana.  Eastern  Washington  is 
is  mostly  prairie;  Western  Washington  largely  mountains  and 
-forest,  the  latter  furnishing  a  superb  quality  of  fir  timber,  in  al- 
most exhaustless  quantity.  Although  in  the  extreme  northwest 
of  the  Union,  climate  is  tempered  by  the  warm  Japan  current  in 
Horth  Pacific,  and  is  generally  mild.  The  peak  of  Mt.  Ranier 
-or  Tacoma,  in  the  Cascades,  14,444  feet  high,  and  bearing  do 
less  than  eighteen  glaciers  upon  its  sides,  is  probably  the  most 
imposing  mountain-mass  in  North  America.  Population  of  the 
Territory,  about  200,000.  The  capital  will  probably  remove 
from  Olympia,  on  Puget  Sound,  to  Ellensburg,  or  some  other 
point  east  of  the  mountains. 

V.  I  add  a  note  upon  Oklahoma,  the  coming  Territory. 
This  name,  meaning  '*  beautiful,"  already  designates  a  pretty 
large  tract  near  the  center  of  the  Indian  Territory.  It  is  pro- 
iposed  to  secure  the  release  of  the  western  half  of  this  Territory 
^rom  the  Indians  whose  reservations  now  partly  occupy  it,  erect 
it  as  a  separate  Territory,  and  open  it  to  white  settlers.  This, 
^with  a  strip  heretofore  left  without  government,  between  Texas 

and  Kansas,  and  called  ''No  Man's  Land,"  will  make  36,356 
rsquare  miles,  or  about  23,500,000  acres,  nearly  all  of  them  well 
'placed  and  fertile.     It  is  considered  a  very  desirable  country, 

and  for  years  intending  settlers  have  been  trying  to  enter  and 
occupy  it     A  bill  for  the  creation  of  the  new  Territory  failed  in 
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the  last  Congress,  but  provision  was  made  for  the  opening  of 
about  8,000,000  acres  here  to  sale  and  settlement  soon. 

I  have  had  occasion,  for  another  purpose,  to  write  up  these 
topics  at  much  greater  length,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
further  questions  about  them  as  I  can. 

Obtkoit,  Mich.,  March  2,  188S. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

ITbte  DcpartBMt  is  ctmdvcted  by  S.  S.  Pakk,  Daan  !>•  Paaw  Normal  SchooL  ] 


•:o5- 


A  FALLACIOUS  THOROUGHNESS, 


OME  Fourth  of  July  orators  begin  the  history  of  our  common 
country  at  primeval  chaos.  Actuated  by  similar  prompt- 
ings, some  teachers  make  every  subject  include  the  universe. 
The  excuse  for  such  unbounded  liberality  is  the  plea  of  thorough- 
ness. Thoroughness  of  this  stnpe  requires  the  pupil  in  geogra- 
phy to  memorize  Goose  Creek  and  Potato  Row  Post  Office.  In 
physiology,  it  demands  an  enumeration  of  the  pineal  gland,  the 
blind  spot,  and  ''  Purkinje's  Figures."  In  arithmetic  it  reaches 
out  after  such  tid-bits  as  the  expectation  of  kfe,  the  Connecticut 
rule  for  interest,  diamond  weight,  and  conjoined  proportion. 
The  complete  fruition  of  this  idea  would  require  an  enumeration 
of  an  infinite  series  of  facts.  Infinite  memory  and  infinite  read- 
ing are  its  first  and  second  lieutenants.  But  one  does  not  need 
to  be  a  seer  to  apprehend  the  fact  that  the  real  component  of 
this  idea  is  exhaustiveness.  It  exhausts  both  pupil  and  subject. 
Homer's  catalogue  of  the  Greek  ships,  in  the  second  book  of  the 
liiad^  was  the  first  known  performance  of  this  kind  in  profane 
learning,  and  the  patriarchal  genealogy,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  first  in  sacred  learning.  Exhaustiveness  was  one 
of  Mr.  Gradgrind's  pet  notions.  '* Facts!"  said  that  illustrious 
philosopher,  '<We  want  facts!"  But  his  hungering  and  thirst- 
ing was  doomed  to  go  unfed.  So  is  the  ideal  of  thoroughness 
we  are  considering  fated  to  go  glimmering  unrealized  among  the 
clouds !    The  real  thoroughness  to  be  sought  is  not  that  measure 
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precious  metals,  and  for  two  years  the  Ttnif-y'^^^^^  gathered 
parts  of  the  country  in  the  output  of  gold  ^ «»«  ^^  ^^^'^S^^  * 
<st  sUver  mine  in  the  world  is  here,  p  ^i^matter.  The  com- 
copper  mine  (the  Anaconda,  neP  ,;:«/' 'dea  are  traced  deter- 
•Calumet  and  Hecla,  in  Northe  ;'^/  upended  upon  it  The 
Territory  east  and  west  is  r  ,  ;;i^rating  powers  all  of  which 
about  340.  Estimated  p  >>;.  ^/ any  thing.  These  powers 
turesque  old  mining  car  ,^^^portions  on  such  relations  as  are 
'remain  the  capital         ;^'^iniionious  blending  of  faculties  is 

IV.      WASHING'     v^^^ 

^wo  States,  on  '  .^i'/f*^^ 

intersects  it  *" ,  z;^/  ^ 

tract,  how  ^^      ^^q^E  TO  THE  PROBLEM. 

less  thp  ^/^  

is  mr  iniG  says  that  brain  spinners,  who  hare  never 

-forf        £p^^^^'A  0^^^  i^^  ^  ^^^^  8^  *°  ^^^  *°^  dream  and  pub- 
r^^'    *jos,  as  prescribe  what  should  be  taught  and  how. 


tf^irdr^ 


H^  ^^^  (^^^  ^^  ^*  problems  to  be  solved  in  teaching  a 
iP  ^   r/|j5  reminds  us  of  a  mothers'  club  in  an  Indiana  town, 
^^  lY  ^^^  ^^»  ^^^  ^^^^  discussing  the  use  of  corporal  pun- 
^^     t    "^^^  speculative  mothers—  the  ladies  who  had  no  chil- 
^  of  their  own — were  unanimous  and  emphatic  that  no  child, 
^f  P*'^°*»  ^^^^^  ^^  black,  bond  or  free,  should  at  any  time, 
^  gny  place,  or  under  any  circumstances,  be  whipped  I    They 
^  reached  certitude  concerning  this.     But  the  bona  fine  moth- 
ers, those  who  had  fed,  dressed,  and  cared  for  three  or  four  an- 
]'0iated  little  human  grubs,  kept  quiet     Some  of  them  went  so 
far  as  to  put  in  a  mental  proviso  amounting  to  the  constitutional 
right  ^o  occasionally  use  the  rod  in  extremis.     The  theories  of 
the  first  set  of  kind-hearted  females  are  St.  Augustine's  golden 
key  which,  though  shining  so  richly,  does  not  fit  any  lock.    The 
knowledge  of  the  others  is  his  wooden  key  which,  though  rough 
and  not  so  well  adapted  to  polite  conversation  in  an  evening 
assembly,  does  unlock  the  facts  which  confront  it. 

Pretty  soon  we  shall  start  on  our  annual  campaign  of  theoriz- 
ing and  speculation.  We  send  the  children  out  to  catch  butter- 
flies and  good  health,  to  get  stone-bruises  on  their  soles  and  tan 
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Hces,  while  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  musty  school- 
ss  resolutions  as  to  how  they  shall  learn.  The  reso- 
Men  key.  They  shine  until  the  perfect  day  when 
*^heir  doors  to  begin  actual  work,  and  then  we 
aem  away  and  whittle  a  rough  wooden  one  on 
A  our  forty  little  trials  clamoring  for  something  to  do. 
.  e  could  call  the  children  in  from  sacking  birds'  nests 
spoiling  their  complexions,  and  set  them  in  our  midst,  and 
ook  into  their  minds  a  score  of  times  for  every  gossamer  thread 
of  theory  we  spin,  how  much  more  our  speculations  would  be 
worth !  We  would  not  be  understood  as  decrying  the  golden 
key.  Fashioning  the  golden  key  has  undoubtedly  helped  us  to 
block  out  the  rough  wooden  one  that  does  whatever  little  un- 
locking of  our  pupils'  minds  we  really  accomplish.  But  if  the 
golden  key  were  fit  to  the  lock  at  every  step  of  its  fashioning,  it 
would  not  be  the  useless  bauble  it  is.  Some  way  or  other  we 
must  send  for  the  children  and  set  them  in  the  midst  of  our  asso- 
ciations and  institutes  and  study  their  minds  and  actions.  ''The 
true  teacher  has  to  fit  himself  to  the  mmd  he  is  teaching,  not  the 
pupil  to  fit  himself  to  the  teacher,  when  the  question  is  taken 
€rom  the  teacher's  point  of  view." 


TEXT-BOOKS  AND  METHODS. 


The  new  text- book  law  will  exercise  a  large  influence  on 
methods  of  instruction.  This  fact  has  received  very  little  atten- 
tion, yet  we  believe  it  to  be  true.  A  moment's  thought  will 
convince  any  one  that  all  teachers  who  have  not  attained  both 
mastery  and  freedom  in  their  subjects  must  be  in  large  measure 
dependent  on  their  text-books  for  methods  of  teaching,  or  for 
method.  In  this  way  the  selection  of  books  becomes  an  indirect 
selection  of  methods  of  instruction.  If  all  teachers  had  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  subjects,  and  that  thorough  mastery 
of  the  modes  of  presenting  them  which  characterize  the  expert 
teacher^  books  would  take  a  subordinate  place  in  framing  method. 
But  the  teachers  who  stand  in  these  high  places  of  pedagogical 
skill  are,  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between.     The  ranks 
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are  crowded  with  those  whose  ability  to  adapt  subjects  to  minds 
is  not  large,  and  who  must  follow  quite  closely  the  beaten  track 
laid  down  in  the  text-book. 

There  is  perhaps  no  consideration  which  weighs  with  stronger 
force,  than  this  one,  on  the  necessity  for  text-books  of  the  high- 
est type.  Education  has  need  of  the  latest  and  freshest  ideas  of 
text-book  makers.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  method  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  dis- 
semination of  new  modes  of  teaching,  through  the  medium  of 
fresh  and  improved  thoughts  in  the  making  of  books.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  tide  of  progress  will  not  be  entirely  stayed 
by  the  new  mode  of  selecting  school-books. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  alumni  of  the  Chicago  high*  school^ 
President  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  delivered  the 
address  of  the  evening.  His  central  thought  was  that  in  the 
beginning  of  the  free  public  high  school,  the  colleges  of  the 
conntry  had  viewed  them  with  distrust,  and  admitted  their  grad- 
uates only  after  a  thorough  test.  But  the  reputation  of  this  class 
of  schools  has  steadily  risen  in  public  esteem,  until  now  nearly 
all  colleges  have  discarded  their  preparatory  schools  and  depend 
on  high-schools  to  supply  college  preparation. 

As  this  is  the  time  of  high  school  commencements,  and  of 
annual  invoice  of  stock  and  progress,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say 
a  word  concerning  the  elements  of  strength  in  our  high  school 
work.  President  Angell  has  pointed  out  the  true  open  sesame  of 
high-school  progress.  It  lies  in  the  improved  quality  of  the  high- 
school  work.  In  the  Report  of  Harvard  University,  for  i886y 
a  detailed  account  is  given  of  the  efforts  that  institution  is  mak- 
ing to  improve  the  quality  of  science- work  in  high  schools.  The 
officers  of  that  mstitution  point  out  the  same  thing  that  President 
Angell  emphasizes  in  his  Chicago  address,  viz.,  that  what  is 
needed  is  not  more  quantity,  but  better  quality.  If  the  college 
does  not  now  look  down  with  contempt  on  the  public  high  school 
it  is  because  the  quality  of  the  work  it  is  doing  begins  to  inspire 
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respect.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that,  while  the  President  of 
Michigan  University  admits  that  the  college  of  the  fature  must 
look  to  the  free  public  high  school  for  its  freshmen,  he  also  recog- 
nizes that  this  class  of  schools  do  not  exist  to  become  places  of 
preparatory  training  for  colleges.  This  is  a  recognition  aloog^ 
the  line  of  President  Jordan's  talk  last  winter  before  the  high- 
school  section  of  the  State  Association.  What  the  colleges  really 
need  is  not  so  much  a  certain  special  field  of  fact,  as  ability  to 
think  and  work,  of  a  certain  grade.  Our  high  school  friends 
will  do  well  to  observe  that  there  is  something  more  than  mere- 
accident  in  the  agreement  of  three  such  vigorous  thinkers  as 
Presidents  Eliot,  Angell,  and  Jordan.  They  are  indicators  of 
the  substantial  element  of  progress  in  what  these  schools  have 
already  achieved,  and  point  out  very  plainly  the  direction  prog- 
ress should  take.  The  one  prime  necessity  is  elevation  of  the 
quality  of  thinking  in  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 


SIZE  IN  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY. 


Size  is  one  of  the  fundamental  mathematical  attribute  in  all 
geographical  thinking.  The  toddler  about  house  and  yard  must 
learn  distance  before  he  can  escape  cracking  his  noggin  against 
the  wall,  or  jarring  the  head  off  his  shoulders  by  a  mis  step.  The 
absolute  basis  of  all  judgments  of  distance  is  the  reach  of  the 
hand  and  the  stride  of  the  leg.  At  first  all  things  that  are  out 
of  reach  are  far  away  to  little  Bimbo.  Afterward  only  those  that 
are  out  of  reach  of  a  walk  or  a  run  are  far  away.  Very  slowly 
does  Bimbo  learn  distances.  He  must  have  crossed  a  city  square 
hundreds  of  times,  before  his  muscles  fix  on  his  mind  the  distance 
of  one  street  from  another.  Gradually  the  eye  learns  to  measure 
distance,  but  this  power  is  acquired  from  the  use  of  the  hand  and 
from  walking  to  measure  distance.  The  measurement  of  distance 
by  the  motions  of  the  hand  is  the  basis  for  the  measure  of  distance 
by  means  of  stepping.  The  measurement  of  distance  by  the  eye 
is  derived  from  both  of  these. 

Finally,  the  conception  of  distance  must  be  carried  beyond 
sight,  hand,  and  foot     The  study  of  a  continent  involves  size. 
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Islands,  gulfs,  rivers,  mountains,  and  plateaus  depend  on  this 
element.  Schools  now  very  generally  give  lessons  in  size.  How 
should  this  be  done  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  foundation  lies  in 
the  muscular  sense  of  touch  by  the  hand,  in  the  muscular  sensa- 
tions attendant  on  pacing  to  an  object,  or  around  it,  and  in  the 
acquired  use  of  the  eye  in  connection  with  these  movements. 
The  conclusion  is  that  the  pupil  needs  exercise  in  measuring 
with  his  hands,  in  measuring  the  house,  yard,  and  road  by  step- 
ping off  the  distance,  and  in  estimating  distance  by  the  eye. 
When  the  pupil  can  hold  his  hands  Jin  inch,  six  inches,  a  foot, 
two  feet,  and  a  yard  apart,  with  tolerable  accuracy,  he  is  ready 
to  pace  of!  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  school-house,  school- 
yard, and  adjoining  squares  and  fields.  These  modes  of  meas- 
uring do  not  hinder  the  use  of  exact  measures,  but  rather  help 
them.  Drawing  to  a  scale  comes  later  as  a  necessary  conclusion 
to  the  work  of  learning  distances.  But  whatever  is  done  it 
should  rest  on  an  understanding  of  the  fact  that  aU  perception 
of  distance  rests  on  the  use  of  hand,  foot,  and  eye. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(This  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  schoeb.] 


-:o:- 


STUD  Y  THE  READING  LESSON. 


|UPiLS  in  advance  reading  classes  should  study  the  reading 
lesson  before  attempting  to  read  it  orally.  On  page  215 
of  Monroe's  Fifth  Reader  may  be  found  a  selection,  entitled, 
^<A  Revolutionary  Heroin  the  Pulpit,"  which  contains  many 
words  not  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  Fifth  Reader 
pupil ;  several  that  have  a  peculiar  use ;  some  geographical  allu- 
sions ;  many  historical  ones ;  and  a  few  figures  of  speech.  All 
these  must  be  understood  by  the  pupil  before  he  can  get  and 
give  the  thought  of  the  selection. 

While  pupils  of  this  grade  have  learned  to  help  themselves  to  a 
<:onsiderable  extent,  it  will  not  be  productive  of  the  best  results 
to  tell  them  to  study  the  lesson  and  be  sure  that  they  learn  all 
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there  is  in  it  This  is  too  general  a  way  of  assigning  a  lesson. 
It  is  very  little  better  than  the  old  slip  shod  way  of  saying  "next 
lesson."  Many  pupils  do  not  know  that  they  do  not  know.  They 
will  say  and  believe  that  they  have  the  lesson  when  they  know 
very  little  about  it  The  teacher  should  give  them  something 
definite  to  do.  Of  course,  it  is  expected  that  they  will,  some- 
time, be  able  to  take  a  piece  and  study  it  without  any  suggestion, 
and  get  the  thought  there  is  in  it  This  should  be  the  outgrowth 
of  what  we  wish  to  suggest. 

The  selection  referred  to  is  an  account  of  the  commemoration, 
on  Monday,  March  6,  1775,  of  the  '*  Boston  Massacre."  War- 
ren was  the  speaker  of  the  day.  Trouble  was  expected,  as  the 
British  soldiers  intended  to  intimidate  the  colonists.  We  heard 
a  class  read  (orally)  this  selection  not  long  ago,  each  pupil  read- 
ing an  entire  paragraph.  Judging  from  their  reading  we  inferred 
that  there  were  many  words  and  expressions  that, meant  nothing 
to  the  pupils  who  said  them.  A  few  questions  given  the  class 
substantiated  the  inference. 

What  must  be  done  ?  The  class  must  not  be  blamed,  for  it  is 
iair  to  assume  that  the  majority  have  made  a  reasonable  effort  to 
be  prepared.  If  they  have  not  there  is  something  wrong  back 
of  them.     Let  us  try  something  like  the  following: — 

Place  on  the  blackboard,  where  they  can  see  during  the  study 
hour,  questions  and  suggestions  that  will  require  both  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  and  the  careful  reading  of  many  sentences,  or 
possibly  whole  paragraphs.  Also  questions  that  may  require  the 
use  of  geographies  and  histories. 

"Over  the  Neck,  and  by  Charlestown  Ferry,  country  people 
wefe  coming  to  town  on  foot,  on  horse-back,  and  in  wagons, 
while  here  and  there  a  chaise,  as  it  rolled  along,  showed  that  the 
squires  and  the  gentlemen  had  an  interest  in  the  passing  events." 

In  the  above  sentence,  what  is  meant  by  "Neck" ?  What  is 
a  Ferry  ?  What  is  a  chaise  ?  How  did  it  show  that  the  squires 
and  gentlemen  had  an  interest  in  passing  events?  What  were 
squires  and  gentlemen  ? 

In  the  next  paragraph  an  "unfortunate  affray  in  King  street" 
is  referred  to.     What  affray  is  meant  ?    Who  was  Preston  ? 
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Such  words  and  phrases  as  these  might  be  placed  before  them. 
Animosity,  conciliatory,  imperious,  '^mounted  with  canon," 
'•persistent  fidelity,*'  "Sanctuary  of  Freedom,"  ''ominous 
sight,"  "precipitating  a  crisis,"  "Ciceronian  toga,"  "indomit- 
able spirit." 

In  the  fifth  paragraph,  what  is  meant  by  "the  better  part  of 
valor  is  discresion"  ?  Who  was  FalstafT?  It  is  stated  in  the  next 
paragraph  that  the  friendship  of  Adams  and  Warren  was  like 
that  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Who  were  David  and  Jonathan, 
and  what  about  their  friendship  ? 

In  the  last  paragraph  but  one,  is  the  following: — 

"The  thunders  of  Demosthenes  rolled  at  a  distance  from 
Philip  and  his  host,  and  TuUy  poured  the  fiercest  torrent  of  in- 
vective when  Cateline  was  at  a  distance,  and  his  dagger  no  lon- 
ger to  be  feared  -,  but  Warren's  speech  was  made  to  oppressors 
resting  on  their  arms,  whose  errand  it  was  to  overawe,  and  whose 
business  it  was  to  fight." 

Who  were  Demosthenes  and  Philip  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
thunders  of  Demosthenes  ?  Who  were  TuUy  and  Catiline  ?  What 
is  invective?  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "resting  on  their 
arms"? 

Such  as  the  foregoing,  when  properly  studied,  will  give  the 
pupil  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  selection.  He  will 
then  have  read  it  in  the  best  sense.  He  is  then  ready  to  read  it 
orally.  The  hearer  will  not  be  compelled  to  translate  it.  Every 
sentence  will  carry  to  him  the  thought  the  author  intended. 

Note. — It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  necessary  or 
even  allowable  for  pupils  to  try  to  learn  aU  about  the  persons, 
events,  etc.,  alluded  to  in  a  reading  lesson.  They  should  Team 
just  enough  to  enable  them  to  understand  the  lesson.  Should 
they  become  interested  and  learn  much  more,  it  is  well,  but  the 
reading  lesson  should  not  be  the  occasion  for  them  to  tell  it  all. 

-'        SCIENCE, 


In  teaching  scientific  subjects,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  pupils 
to  work.    They  readily  drop  into  a  habit  of  listening.    They  be- 
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come  receptive.  The  teacher  mbst,  then,  be  the  active  factor. 
This  will  not  wholly  reach  the  end  desired  in  science  teaching, 
although,  perhaps,  more  accurate  distinctions  and  generalizations 
are  made.  The  pupil  has  acquired,  but  not  by  his  own  exertion. 
Hence,  the  drill, — ^the  training  of  the  mind  is  wanting. 

How  would  you  make  them  work  ?  Get  them  intensely  inter- 
ested. Not  in  what  you  tell  them,  but  in  what  they  do.  This  has 
been  done  in  Geology  classes,  is  being  done  in  Zoology  classes, 
may  be  done  in  any  class  in  any  science. 

The  plan  as  at  present  carried  out  in  our  classes  in  Zoology  is 
as  follows :  Being  limited  as  to  time,  recitations  and  discussion 
of  forms  must  prevail.  Laboratory  work,  by  classes,  can  not  be 
attempted.  The  class  of  twenty-five  members  is  resolved  into 
a  scientific  society,  composed  of  specialists.  The  subject  is  di- 
vided into  twenty  five  natural  parts.  Each  pupil  is  assigned  to 
one  of  these  parts.  One  to  the  general  features  of  Zoology — 
the  distinctions  between  animal  and  plant  life — classification. 
Another  to  the  sponges.  Another  to  the  corals.  Another  to  the 
cmstaceans.  Another  to  the  sharks.  Another  to  the  amphib- 
ians, reptiles,  birds,  mammab,  etc.,  until  each  becomes  a  special- 
ist in  a  certain  line  of  work.  He  studies  the  forms  peculiar  to 
his  branch.  Instead  of  a  few  ideas  as  to  nothing  in  particular, 
he  has  much  accurate  information  in  a  certain  line.  A  number 
of  books  of  reference  lie  upon  a  table  specially  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  Five  weeks  are  consumed  by  him  in  special  prepara- 
tion. This  work  does  not  interfere  with  regular  classes.  At  the 
end  of  the  five  weeks,  he  prepares  a  paper  upon  his  subject.  A 
week  is  spent  in  the  class  in  discussing  the  papers  as  they  are 
read*in  succession.  This  brings  before  all,  in  a  short  space  of 
five  da3rs,  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  twenty-five  pupils.  It  is 
an  exhaustive  resume  of  the  important  features  of  Zoology.  The 
essays,  neatly  copied  upon  paper  of  uniform  size,  and  as  fully 
illostrated  with  part  and  full  page  drawings  as  time  will  permit, 
are  bound  together.  The  result  is  apparent.  The  pupils  are 
interested.  They  are  doing  the  work,  and  the  teacher  has  made 
himself  *' useless."  Nothing  is  so  conducive  to  results  as  work. 
Earnest,  energetic  work  comes,  when  an  object  is  placed  before 
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the  pupil,  and  that  object  is  pursued  in  earnest. 

George  W.  Benton, 

IndianapM*  High  School. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  READING. 


It  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  every  common  school  teacher 
to  teach  his  pupils  to  read.  Reading  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant branch  taught  in  common  schools.  It  is  the  chief  comer 
stone  in  the  foundation  of  a  good  education.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  failure  of  many  students  in  high  schools  and  colleges  to 
make  satisfactory  progress  in  their  studies  could  be  traced  to 
their  defective  instruction  and  training  in  reading.  Rightly 
taught,  reading  involves  more  of.  development  and  discipline  of 
the  powers  than  any  other  single  branch  of  the  school  curricu- 
lum ;  and  it  should  hold  the  first  and  chief  place  in  every  grade 
of  the  public  schools.  Even  in  the  high  school,  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  a  large  majority  of  pupib,  if  from  one-fourth 
to  one*  third  of  the  time,  throughout  the  course,  were  spent  in 
the  reading  and  study  of  good  English.  This  is  not  hyperbole : 
it  is  a  deliberate  judgment,  the  result  of  life  long  experience  and 
observation. 

It  is  not  elocutionary  effect  for  which  w  -.  plead,  nor  voice  cul- 
ture— though  each  is  desirable  m  its  place.  The  thing  most  to 
be  desired  is  the  ability  to  see  completely  and  correctly  what  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  as  the  eye  follows  his  words  on  the 
printed  page — the  ability  to  think  and  feel  with  the  author.  It 
is  no  mean  attainment.  It  is,  of  itself,  a  good  education.  In  this 
view  it  is  clear  that,  to  make  progress  in  reading,  one  must  ad- 
vance in  intelligence ;  and  the  question,  how  to  teach  reading 
well,  involves  the  question  of  developing,  informing,  and  discip- 
lining the  mind.  All  other  studies  are,  in  some  measure,  auxil- 
iary to  reading,  inasmuch  as  they  tend  to  increase  the  intelli- 
gence. Whatever  increases  the  mental  grasp  of  the  pupil  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  his  reading. 

There  is  little  danger  of  laying  too  much  stress  upon  this 
matter. — Educational  Monthly. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


a  great  inventor  gone. 

Every  school  boy  or  girl  who  has  read  the  history  of  the  United 
States  remembers  the  account  of  the  battle  between  the  Merrimac 
and  the  Monitor,  or  the  <*  Yankee  cheese-box  on  a  raft''  But 
it  was  not  a  Yankee  who  invented  this  queer  little  vessel  tha^ 
defeated  the  great  iron-clad  Merrimac.  It  was  Captain  John 
Ericsson,  who  was  born  in  Sweden,  July  31,  1803.  He  died  at 
New  York  City,  March  8,  1889.  He  was  a  very  remarkable 
man.  He  began  his  inventive  work  when  only  ten  years  old. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1839.  In  1841  he  built  the  ship  of- 
war  Princeton,  whose  propelling  machinery  was  below  water- 
line  and  out  of  reach  of  shot.  He  is  best  known  by  his  building 
the  Monitor  at  a  critical  time  in  our  nation's  history.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  little  vessel  caused  the  government  to  employ  him  to 
baild  a  fleet  of  the  same  kind.  It  is  said  that  this  fleet  made  the 
United  States  for  a  time  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the  world. 
He  made  a  great  number  of  inventions  that  we  have  not  room 
to  even  mention.  It  required  a  volume  of  over  600  pages  to 
describe  his  contributions  to  the  Centennial  Exposition. 

Mr.  Ericsson  was  a  man  of  regular  habits.  He  invariably 
rose  at  7  o'clock,  exercised  for  an  hour,  bathed,  and  breakfased 
at  9  o'clock.  After  reading  his  mail  and  the  newspapers,  he 
went  to  work.  He  dined  at  four  o'clock,  rested  an  hour  or  so, 
and  then  worked  until  1 1  o'clock,  when  he  stopped  short,  rested 
awhile,  and  retired  at  12  o'clock.  He  never  used  tobacco  or 
liquors.  He  was  a  man  of  great  endurance.  He  always  looked 
much  younger  than  he  really  was.  The  illness  that  produced 
his  death  lasted  only  one  week. 

Harrison's  cabinet. 


Secretary  of  State — James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury — William  Windom,  of  Minnesota. 
Secretary  of  War — Redfield  Proctor,  of  Vermont. 
Secretary  of  the  Navy— Benjamin  F.  Tracy,  of  New  York. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior — ^John  W.  Noble,  of  Missouri. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture — Jeremiah  Rusk,  of  Wisconsin. 
Postmaster  General — John  Wanamaker,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Attorney  General — W.  H.  H.  Miller,  of  Indiana. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

fCoBdncted  by  W.  H.  Caulkims,  Supt.  Tippecaa<M  Coumty.] 

DON'T  DO  IT  NEXT  YEAR, 


AVE  you  boarded,  from  three  to  six  miles  away  from  your 
school  this  year?  If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year.  Has  it 
been  your  practice  to  do  a  day's  work  on  your  farm  in  the  morn- 
ing before  school  ?  If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year.  Did  you  think 
more  about  your  intended  practice  of  law,  medicine,  or  some 
other  profession  than  you  did  of  your  school  ?  If  so,  don't  do 
it  ne;xt  year.  Did  you  complain  of  the  hard  work,  imposed 
upon  you,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  school  officers?  If  so, 
don't  do  it  next  year.  Did  you  grumble  because  you  thought 
the  parents  did  not  care  as  much  for  their  children  as  they  did 
for  their  hogs  or  sheep  ?  If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year.  Did  you 
permit  the  large  boys  to  scuffle  with  the  girls,  or  pull  or  twist 
their  arms  or  hands  ?  If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year.  Did  you 
teach  all  winter  without  a  written  program  posted  where  all  could 
see  it?  If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year.  Did  you  say  to  the  super- 
intendent that  he  should  have  visited  your  school  earlier,  or  later 
in  the  term  ?    If  so,  don't  do  it  next  year. 


''POLLY,    YOU  TALK  TOO  MUCH:' 


BY    MACK   SAUBA. 


*<I  don't  see  why  I  can  not  make  my  pupils  understand  that 
subject,"  said  a  seventh  grade  teacher  to  me  one  day.  I've  ex- 
plained and  explained  it,  over  and  over ! " 

**That  is  the  trouble,  precisely,"  was  the  reply. 

••What  do  you  mean  ?" 

•'You  explain  too  much.  What  they  need  is  not  explanation, 
but  work.  Too  much  talking  soon  puts  them  in  the  condition 
of  young  robins ; — when  you  chirp,  they  settle  back  and  open 
their  mouths  to  permit  you, — and  really  it  is  quite  kind  on  their 
part, — to  poke  the  food  which  you  have  gathered  down  their 
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helpless  throats.  You  can  not  make  them  strong  by  continually 
doing  their  work  for  them.  As  well  try  to  train  a  race  horse  by 
hitching  him  to  a  post,  with  a  bundle  of  oats  at  his  nose,  where 
he  can  watch  you  cantering  around  the  course,  doing  his  )>rac- 
tice  for  him." 

Make  thinkers  and  workers  of  your  pupils,  and  not  meal- sacks 
to  receive  the  grist  as  you  grind  it  out. 

Much  talking  is  not  much  teaching. 


A  LESSON  JN  AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM, 


BY  CHARITY  DYE. 


^  At  Schuylerville,  N.  Y.,  about  sixteen  miles  east  of  Saratoga, 
you  will  find  the  spot  where  the  British  under  Burgoyne  laid 
down  their  arms  in  1777.  Not  far  from  this  spot  stands  the  mon- 
ument erected  in  1877,  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
event  This  monument  is  tall,  imposing,  and  beautifully  orna- 
mented. It  is  hollow  inside,  and  you  ascend  by  means  of  an 
iron  stairway  around  the  sides.  The  inner  walls  are  ornamented 
with  bronze  reliefs  representing  scenes  in  the  Revolutionary  pe- 
riod. Among  these  scenes  are  represented  the  mother  of  the 
time  shouldering  her  gun  to  protect  the  home,  Lady  Schuyler 
burning  her  wheat  field  to  keep  the  British  from  it,  the  burial  of 
General  Frazier,  Arnold  receiving  his  wound  in  the  battle  of 
Saratoga,  and  many  others. 

At  the  second  story  of  the  monument  are  four  windows,  which 
also  serve  as  niches  for  statues.  In  one  of  these  niches  stands 
the  statue  of  General  Schuyler,  in  another  that  of  Morgan,  in 
a  third  that  of  Gates — while  the  fourth  is  left  vacant  to  tell  the 
story  of  treason. 

When  the  visitor  to  this  monument  learns  the  cause  of  this* 
vacancy,  he  is  much  impressed  by  this  tittle  lesson  in  American 
Patriotism. 

To  Pupils :  Tell  the  story  of  the  treason  to  which  this  account 
refers.  What  do  you  think  about  this  way  of  keeping  it  before 
the  people  ?  Whose  statue  would  have  been  worthy  of  the  place 
had  the  man  been  an  American  officer  ? 


\ 
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TEACHING  POLITENESS. 


BY   MACK   SAUBA. 


"I  have  just  been  giving  my  children  a  lesson  in  politeness," 
said  a  young  primary  teacher  one  day.  ''I  have  been  teaching 
them  that  the  boys  should  stand  back  and  give  the  girls  the  first 
chance  to  drink." 

"Very  good  for  the  boys,"  said  I,  *•  but  what  will  be  the  efiect 
upon  the  girls?" 

*'I  don't  understand." 

''While  you  are  teaching  your  boys  to  be  polite,  are  you  not 
teaching  the  girls  to  be  selfish  ?" 

''Oh!"  said  she,  ''boys  are  rude;  girls  are  more  polite  than 
boys." 

"Possibly,  but  men  are  more  polite  than  women."  [An  in- 
credulous stare.  ] 

"To  illustrate:  The  other  day  my  wife  and  I  were  walking 
along  Main  street,  and  at  one  place  our  way  was  blockaded  by 
a  crowd  of  women  gossiping  at  a  corner,  not  one  of  whom  made 
the  slightest  movement  to  give  us  room  to  pass.  We  finally 
managed  to  work  our  passage  by  much  twisting  and  some  elbow- 
ing, in  spite  of  them,  not  one  gave  an  inch  freely. 

Shortly  after  this  we  approached  a  similar  blockade  of  men. 
In  an  instant  the  way  was  clear,  the  men  drawing  themselves 
close  up  to  the  wall  and,  in  some  cases,  unnecessarily  stepping 
o£r  the  walk,  giving  us  room  and  plenty  of  it,  the  men  standing 
in  respectful  silence  until  we  passed,  and  as  for  elbowing  our 
way,  not  so  much  as  the  hem  of  our  garments  was  brushed  by 
these  gentlemen. 

And  these  incidents  are  not  rare,  but  very  common. 

"True,"  said  my  listener,  "I  have  seen  such  exhibitions 
myself." 

"  I  have  met,  on  a  sidewalk  six  feet  wide,  four  or  five  young 
ladies  walking  arm-in-arm,  and  I  have  heard  others  tell  the  same 
sort  of  experience,  and  have  been  forced  off  the  walk,  no  differ- 
ence if  the  mud  or  snow  were  a  foot  deep,  and  these  young  but- 
terflies would  flit  by  totally  unconscious  of  everything  except 
themselves." 
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Do  not  let  jour  lessons  in  politeness  be  all  on  one  side.  Do 
not  instill  in  the  minds  of  the  girls  that  they  are  made  of  better 
day  than  the  boys.  They  will  get  that  notion  all  too  soon. 
That  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  polite  to  a  man  seems  to  be  a  very 
prevalent  theory,— -or  perhaps  habit — with  certain  classes  of  wo- 
men. You  can  see  one  of  them  any  day,  and  a  dozen  times  a 
day,  take  a  gentleman's  seat  in  a  street- car  without  a  word  or  a 
Dod  of  thanks,  or  you  can  find  her  occupying  four  sittings  in  a 
train,  with  herself  and  bundles,  while  men  and  women  are  stand- 
ing and  looking  for  seats,  and  sometimes  she  is  even  rude  in  her 
manner,  and  will  give  you  a  glance  cold  enough  to  raise  goose- 
pimples  on  an  icicle  if  you  ask  permission  to  remove  some  of 
her  apparatus  so  that  your  wife  or  mother- in-law  can  sit  down. 

If  you  think  it  your  duty  to  teach  that  girls  should  be  served 
before  boys,  do  not  let  the  girls  hear  it  Girls  need  lessons  in 
politeness  as  well  as  boys. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

ITltts  Departneat  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Savdisom,  ProleMor  of  Methods  in  tiM 

Sum  Normal  School.] 


.:a< 


LANGUAGE  LESSON,  AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 


HE  first  stage  in  language  work  is  one  in  which  the  child  is 
trained  in  the  correct  use  of  language  without  knowing 
that  he  is  dealing  with  languaf^e.  His  mind  is  engrossed  with  ideas 
concerning  the  thing  that  is  under  consideration.  The  work 
concerning  the  object  is  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  freedom  of 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  The  expressions  that  he 
uses  are  to  be  those  that  indicate  his  thoughts  about  the  thing, 
and  hence  the  expression  is,  to  him,  incidental,  while  to  the 
teacher  it  is  prominent  This  lesson  was  taken  with  the  first 
year  grade,  during  the  last  month  of  the  year.] 

Teacher  (holding  up  a  ball).    What  is  this  like  ?    (Hands  are 
raised).     Rose.     Pupil.     It  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Why  is  it  like  a  sphere  ?  (Hands  are  raised,  and  teacher 
indicates  a  pupil.)     Pa.    Because  it  has  curved  sides. 
3 
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Tr.     Some  one  else*tell  me.     Herbert. 

Pu.    Because  it  has  curved  sides. 

Tr.  Some  one  tell  me  in  a  different  way.  (Pupil  faik  to  rise 
and  teacher  calls  upon  another. ) 

Pu.    It  is  like  a  sphere  because .     (Pupil  hesitates.) 

Tr.    Jessie. 

Pu.    It  is  like  a  sphere  because  it  has  a  curved  surface. 

Tr.     That  is  better.     Bertha,  tell  me. 

[In  not  comparing  with  the  cylinder,  cone,  etc.,  and  thereby 
leading  the  pupil  to  see  that  the  answer,  *'It  is  like  a  sphere  be- 
-cause  it  has  a  curved  surface,"  is  inaccurate,  the  teacher  failed 
to  conform  the  work  to  the  following  educational  principles : 

1 .  The  end  of  education  is  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  accuracy 
4n  making  distinctions  and  in  unifying. 

2.  Ecuh  point  considered  is  to  be  so  employed  as  to  confer  the  max- 
4mum  of  training. 

By  accepting  the  inaccurate  answer  the  pupil's  education  was 
retarded  in  that,  under  the  psychological  principle, — The  mind 
4ends  to  act  again  as  it  has  acted — his  habit  of  considering  the  par- 
tially accurate  as  the  wholly  accurate  was  strengthened.] 

Pu.    It  is  like  a  sphere  because  it  has  a  curved  surface. 

Tr.  Tell  me  something  else  about  it.  (Hands  are  raised.) 
Hobert.     Pu.     It  can  roll. 

Tr.  When  you  say  'Mt  can  roll"  do  you  mean  it  can  roll 
just  one  way  ? 

[This  question  is  an  undue  assistance,  and  hence  is  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principle,  The  idea  being  considered  must  be  so  dealt 
•with  cts  to  confer  the  highest  degree  of  mental  effort.  The  answer  of 
the  pupil,  "It  will  roll  all  ways,"  should  have  been  obtained 
irom  an  examination  and  comparison  of  sphere,  cylinder,  cone, 
hemisphere,  etc.,  in  regard  to  the  attribute  rolling.] 

Pu.    It  will  roll  all  ways. 

Tr.  Instead  of  saying  '*all  ways",  what  might  you  say, 
Robert  ?    Pu.     It  will  roll  every  way. 

Tr..  Who  can  think  of  something  that  is  like  a  sphere? 
^ Hands  are  raised.)     Rose.     Pu.    A  ball  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.  Herbert  (pupil  fails  to  rise.)  Annie  (pupil  hesitates.) 
Jessie. 
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Pa.  That  picture  is  like  a  sphere.  (Indicating  one  upon 
the  wall. ) 

Tr.     Why  is  it  like  a  sphere,  Jessie  ? 

Pu.    Because  it  is  round. 

Tr.     That  is  true,  but  is  it  like  a  sphere  ? 

[The  principle  of  accuracy  and  of  dealing  with  an  idea  so  as 
to  confer  the  highest  degree  of  training  required  here  a  series  of 
dose  comparisons  and  contrasts  to  indicate  the  exact  force  of 
the  term  round.  Hence  the  expression,  *'That  is  true,"  b  to  a 
degree,  a  departure  from  these  principles.] 

(Pupils  raise  hands.)     Englehardt 

Pu.    It  is  not  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Why  is  it  not  like  a  sphere  ? 

Pa.    Because  it  is  not  a  round  thing,  it  is  only  a  circle. 

Tr.  (Holding  up  a  ball  and  indicating  a  point  near  the  cen- 
ter. )  I  might  cut  this  ball  through  here,  then  would  each  of  the 
sides  be  circles  ? 

[By  the  use  of  the  word  ''sides"  the  question  is  made  indefi- 
nite. An  indefinite  question  does  not  recognize  the  psycholog- 
ical fact  that  the  mimPs  energy  is  limited.  In  case  the  sphere  were 
cut  as  indicated  there  would  be  four  sides,  two  curved  and  two 
flat  The  term  "parts"  would,  probably,  have  indicated  more 
clearly  the  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  answer 
then  would  probably  have  been,  "They  would  be  hemispheres." 
Work  should  then  have  been  taken  to  show  that  they  were  not 
exact  hemispheres,  but  that  the  flat  surface  of  each  would  be  a 
circle.  The  closest  degree  of  discrimination  that  was  possible 
concerning  this  point  was  not  secured.] 

(Pupils  raise  hands.)    Fred. 

Pu.     No  ma'am,  they  would  be  ovals. 

[The  accepting  without  comment  that  ovals  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  also  that  something  different  would  be  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  circles,  the  teacher  did  not  conform  to  the 
principle  of  accuracy.] 

Tr.  Come  and  show  me  what  I  would  have  to  do  to  make 
a  circle. 

Pu.  (Taking  the  ball  and  indicating  a  point  very  near  the 
center.     You  would  have  to  cut  it  here,  and  then  cut  a  slice  off 
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this  side  (indicating  the  larger  side),  and  that  would  be  a 

Je. 

rr.     That  will  do.     What  is  this?    (Holding  up  a  round 

ce  of  paper. )    Jessie.     Fu.     It  is  a  circle. 

Tr.     And  what  is  this?    (Holding  up  the  balL)    Rose. 

i'u.     It  is  a  sphere. 

?T.     Is  a  circle  very  much  like  a  sphere,  Jessie? 

*u.    It  is  not. 

?T.     Who  can  think  of  something  else  that  is  like  a  sphere  ? 

ands  are  raised,  and  teacher  indicates  a  pupil.) 

*n.    A  apple. 

Tr,     You  have  not  told  the  whole  story. 

>u.    A  apple  is  like  a  sphere. 

"r.     There  is  something  wrong  about  this  story.     Who  caa 

rect  it  ? 

The  statements  by  the  teacher,  "  You  have  not  told  the  whole 

■y,"  "There  is  something  wrong  about  that  story"  and  the 

stion  "Who  can  correct  it?"  do  not  sufficiently  rec(^niz« 

thought  that  the  highest  training  comes  to  the  pupil  when  he 

[uestioned  so  as  to  call  forth  most  self-activity.     The  pupil 

3  made  the  statement,  and  tlie  other  members  of  the  class 

uld  have  been  questioned  upon  it  so  as  to  have  them  inde- 

idently  indicate : — 

That  it  was  defective. 
.     How  it  was  defective. 

The  proper  form.] 
Hands  are  raised,  and  teacher  calls  upon  a  pupil.) 
*u.     An  apple  is  like  a  sphere. ' 

!*r.  (Calling  upon  the  one  who  made  the  mistake.)  Now 
the  story  again. 

The  act  of  calling  upon  the  one  who  made  the  mistake  to 
eat  the  correct  form  was  in  conformity  to  the  principlea  of 
activity  and  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  act  as  it  has  acted.J 
'u.    An  apple  is  like  a  sphere. 

'r.    There  is  something  else  like  a  sphere.    Jessie,  tell  us. 
'u.     A  peach  is  like  a  sphere, 
Tr.     Is  a  peach y^rf  like  a  sphere  ? 

This  question  is  an  undue  assistance,  in  view  of  the  principle 
t  each  point  is  to  be  so  dealt  with  as  to  require  on  the  part  ot 
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tiie  pupils  the  maximnm  of  self-activity.  The  teacher  should 
have  inquired  of  the  other  pupil  his  thought  of  the  answer  with- 
out hinting  that  the  given  answer  was  inaccurate.] 

(Teacher  indicates  another  pupil.)    Pu.     It  is  not 

[The  principle  of  dealing  with  each  point  so  as  to  call  forth 
the  maximum  activity  of  the  class  required  here  the  setting  forth 
by  the  pupil  the  points  of  difference.] 

Tr.  Who  knows  something  that  the  peach  is  like?  What 
have  we  talked  about  that  the  peach  is  more  like  ? 

[The  principle  of  teaching  that  two  or  more  questions  should  not 
be  asked  in  immediate  succession^  in  order  to  obtain  one  answer ^  is, 
in  these  questions,  not  observed.  If  the  first  question  is  appro- 
priate the  second  is  not  needed,  and  it  can  not  be  determined 
that  the  first  is  not  appropriate  until  it  has  been  answered,  un- 
less it  is  obviously  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  class,  in  which 
case  it  should  not  have  been  put  at  all.  The  habit  of  asking 
two  or  more  questions  in  immediate  succession  concerning  a 
given  point  in  order  to  obtain  a  single  answer  is  objectionable 
on  four  grounds : — 

1.  It  is  lack  of  economy  in  time. 

2.  It  leads  to  much  talk  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  the 
minimum  of  expression  on  the  part  of  the  pupiL 

3.  It  violates  the  principle  of  self-activity,  for  a  close  scrutiny 
of  successive  questions  of  the  kind  under  consideration  will  indi- 
cate that  they  are  usually  graded  so  as  to  render  less  and  less 
difficult  to  the  pupil,  the  sought  for  answer. 

4.  It  tends  to  inculcate  in  the  pupils  the  habit  of  attending 
but  slighUy  to  many  of  the  teacher's  questions.  Knowing  firom 
observation  that  the  point  will  be  put  in  a  less  difficult  form  in 
the  last  question,  he  attends  but  littie  to  the  first  two  or  three.] 

Robert 

Pu.  It  is  more  like .  (I  did  not  hear  the  answer. — Re- 
porter.) 

Tr.  One  day  I  was  taking  a  walk,  and  as  I  walked  along  I 
looked  up  and  I  saw  a  sphere,  and  what  do  you  suppose  it  was  ? 

[This  statement  and  the  accompanying  question  may  have 
been  intended  to  supply  data  from  which  the  children  were  to 
be  led  to  infer  what  the  sphere  was.     If  such  was  the  case  the 
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work  was  not  in  harmony  with  educational  principles.  The  onlj 
data  given  at  this  time  from  which  the  children  were  to  judge 
were  two  facts : — 

1.  The  teacher  was  out  of  doors. 

2.  The  sphere  was  above  the  height  of  a  peniOn. 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  children  were  asked  to  decide 
what  the  sphere  was.  If  the  intention  was  to  have  the  children 
decide  what  the  sphere  was,  the  data  were  so  inadequate  that 
the  work  would  inculcate  the  habit  of  judging  from  insufficient 
data,  and  hence  is  in  opposition  to  the  principle  that  /A^  atm  of 
all  school  work  is  to  establish  the  habit  of  accuracy.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  the  progress  of  the  lesson  other  data  are  fur- 
nished : — 

3.  That  the  teacher  was  not  at  the  time  in  the  city  in  which 
the  children  lived. 

4.  That  the  walk  was  taken  very  far  from  that  city. 

5.  That  it  was  in  a  warm  region. 

6.  That  there  were  trees  around,  on  which  were  at  first  flow- 
ers, and  then  a  kind  of  fruit,  and  on  one  of  these  trees  was  the 
sphere. 

7.  That  it  was  a  bird's  nest. 

8.  That  it  was  a  given  size. 

If  the  intention  was  to  have  the  pupil  infer  the  sphere,  this 
data,  substantially,  should  have  been  given  at  first. 

The  purpose  may  have  been,  however,  to  have  the  pupils 
bring  to  mind  all,  fruits,  objects,  etc.,  that  are  spherical. 

If  such  were  the  case  the  form  in  which  the  data  were  grad- 
ually given  added  something  of  a  touch  of  interest  that  would 
have  existed  to  a  less  degree  had  they  been  asked  directly  to 
name  all  the  spherical  objects,  fruits,  etc.,  that  he  could  think 
of.  The  mode  of  presenting  the  data  would,  however,  hardly 
be  justifiable,  even  were  such  the  purpose.] 

(Hands  are  raised. )     Margaret. 

Pu.    I  think  it  was  the  world. 

Tr.     No,  for  I  was  walking  on  the  surface  of  the  world. 

[The  data  first  given  were  sufficient  to  enable  the  pupils  to 
decide  the  inaccuracy  of  the  answer.  Therefore,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  answer,  the  principle  that  an  idea  is  to  be  dealt  with 
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m  the  way  that  will  increase  most  the  pupiPs  independent^  accurate 
thinkings  was  not  sufficiently  regarded.] 

Robert,  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Pu.    I  think  it  was  a  sycamore  ball. 

Tr,     What  are  they  like  ?    Pu.     They  arc  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.  Well,  what  have  they  that  this  ball  has  not?  (Hands 
are  raised. )    Anna.     Pu.    A  stem. 

Tr.     Tell  me  that  again,  please,  Anna. 

Pu.    The  sycamore  ball  has  a  stem. 

Tr.  No,  it  was  not  a  sycamore  ball.  What  do  you  think 
it  was  ?    Pu.     It  might  have  been  a  nut 

Tr.     What  kind  of  a  nut  is  like  a  ball  ?    Pu.     A  walnut. 

Tr.     Tell  the  whole  story,  please. 

Pu.    A  walnut  is  like  a  ball. 

Tr.  No,  it  is  not  just  like  a  sphere.  What  has  it  that  the 
ball  has  not  ?    Rose. 

[The  principle  that  each  point  in  a  lesson  is  to  be  treated  in 
the  way  that  will  call  forth  the  maximum  of  self-activity  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  required  in  this  case  that  the  point  of  differ- 
ence between  the  walnut  and  the  sphere  should  be  reached  by 
the  children  themselves  ^through  comparison  and  contrast,  and 
not  through  the  statement  of  the  teacher  ] 

Pu.    It  has  one  end  that  comes  to  a  point 

Tr.  That  is  right  But  it  was  not  a  walnut.  What  do  you 
think  it  was,  Herbert  ?    Pu.     It  was  a  cherry. 

Tr.  How  many  think  a  cherry  is  like  a  ball  ?  (Hands  are 
raised.)  So  it  is,  but  it  was  not  a  cherry.  Bertha,  what  do  yoa 
think  it  was  ?    Pu.     I  think  it  was  a  hazel-nut 

Tr.     Bertha,  have  you  seen  hazel-nuts  growing  ? 

Pu.     No,  ma'am. 

Tr.  Who  has  seen  hazel-nuts  growing  ?  They  grow  on  what,. 
Robert  ?    Pu.     They  grow  on  trees  and  bushes. 

[The  principle  of  maximum  activity  and  of  accuracy  required 
in  this  case  that,  through  questioning,  the  pupil  should  have 
been  led  to  decide  from  his  own  experience  that  the  hazel-nut 
does  not  grow  on  trees,  and  to  thereby,  in  the  process  discrimi- 
nate more  carefully  between  the  bush  and  the  tree  than  he  pre- 
viously had.] 
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.     Od  bushes,  not  on  trees.     Then,  Robert,  if  I  was  walk- 
long  could  I  look  up  and  see  them  growing  ? 
'he  principle  of  not  telling  the  child  that  which  he  has  the 
for  deciding  for  himself  is  a  prohibition  of  this  questioo, 
the  succeeding  statement  by  the  teacher.] 
L    No,  ma'am. 

Then  it  was  not  a  hazel-out.    What  do  you  think  it  was? 
icating  a  pupil)    Pu.    I  think  it  was  an  acorn. 
'.     Now  think  a  moment  how  it  looks,  Jessie. 
I.    I  t'link  it  has  little  hairs  all  over  it 

You  are  thinking  of  the  little  cup  it  grows  in.    Robert 
liis  suterocDt  and  the  succeeding  one  by  the  teacher,  con- 
assistance  not  required,  and  are  in  consequence  not  in  hai- 
y  with  the  thought  that  the  highest  development  of  the  pupil 
s  from  systematic  self-effort.] 
t    An  acorn  is  kind  ol  an  oval,  but  it  has  a  point  on  one 

The  principle  that  one  of  the  main  aims  of  school  work  is  to 
)lish  in  the  pupil  the  habit  of  accuracy  was  disregarded  m 
bringing  to  a  careful  test  the  pupil's  statement  in  regard  to 
ihape  of  the  acorn,] 

:.  Then  it  could  not  have  been  an  acorn.  What  do  you 
c  it  was  7    (Indicating  another  pupil. ) 

[To  tw  coBcludwi  But  moBib.] 


EDITORIAL.' 


.AD  TO  Know  it.— A  teacher  writes  the  editor  of  the  Journal  to 
|[  him  far  his  indulgeuce  aud  says ;  "  You  shall  not  lose  a  ueni 
lur  kindness." 

[R  State  Oratorical  Contest  resulted  in  another  victory  for 
'auw.  These  repeated  victories  are  doubtless  due  to  the  thorough 
ling  and  valuable  suggestions  of  Prof.  Carhart. 

IE  pROGHAMS  for  high-school  commencement  exercises  are  com- 
n  rapidly  and  indicate  growth  in  the  graduating  classes.  Many 
lese  programs  are  works  of  beauty.  The  Journal  would  be  glad, 
space  permitted,  to  make  individual  mention  of  all  these  programs 
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February  Journals  Wanted. — Any  one  returning  to  this  office 
the  February  No.  of  the  Journal  wiU  have  the  time  of  his  subscription 
extended  one  month.  Please  wrap  well  so  that  it  will  reach  this  office 
m  good  condition.    Send  promptly,  before  you  forget  it. 

• 

The  Northern  and  Southern  Associations  have  both  been 
held  (see  reports  on  another  page),  and  they  were  both  well  attended. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  history  the  Northern  Association  enrolled 
the  most  members.    Both  meetings  were  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  National  Teachers^  Association,  to  be  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  bids  fair  to  be  another  large  gathering.  Every  possible  prepa- 
ration is  being  made  to  give  teachers  a  right  royal  welcome.  The 
proximity  of  Nashville  to  mountain  summer  resorts  is  an  additional 
inducement.  Railroads  have  granted  a  single  fare  round-trip  ticket. 
Indiana  should  send  a  large  delegation. 

Legal  Holidays. — Sunday,  New  Years,  Christmas,  Fourth  of 
July,  February  22d,  Thanksgiving,  May  30,  any  day  set  apart  for  a 
general  national  or  state  election,  are  legal  holidays  by  act  of  the  re- 
cent legislature.  All  notes  and  negotiable  or  commercial  paper  ma- 
taring  on  any  of  these  days  become  payable  on  the  previous  day ;  and 
if  such  legal  holiday  comes  on  Monday  such  notes  shall  be  payable  on 
the  preceding  Saturday.  These  legal  holidays  should  be  generally 
observed  in  the  schools. 

"You  Fellows." — At  the  recent  Jnter-Collegiate  State  Oratorical 
Contest,  a  *^ college  man" — one  of  the  managers — approached  two  of 
the  judges,  the  Rev.  O.  C.  McCulloch  and  the  Hon.  William  Wallace, 
and  said:  *^Have  you  fellows  got  envelopes?"  (The  judges  were 
required  to  place  their  decisions  in  envelopes  and  seal  them.)  The 
young  man  who  addressed  these  elderly  gentlemen — ^strange  to  him — 
as  "you  fellows,"  does  not  need  lessons  in  elocution,  nearly  so  much 
as  he  needs  lessons  in  common  politeness. 

The  new  School  Law,  printed  last  month,  granting  exemption 
from  license  in  certain  cases,  seems  to  be  in  trouble.  The  engrossed 
bill  in  the  Senate  is  as  printed  in  the  Journal.  The  author  claims  that 
it  was  amended  in  the  House  by  substituting  two  years  wherever  three 
years  occurs,  but  there  is  no  record  that  the  Senate  ever  concurred  in 
such  amendment.  The  enrolling  clerk,  in  enrolling  the  bill,  uses  two 
years  in  the  first  part  of  the  bill  and  three  years  in  the  last  part,  so  that 
it  is  nonsense  as  it  stands,  and  the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  that 
there  is  no  going  behind  the  enrollment.  The  Attorney-General  has 
been  asked  to  construe  the  law. 

Carelessness. — Scarcely  a  day  passes  in  which  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  is  not  caused  dme  and  trouble  by  the  carelessness  of  corres- 
pondents.   One  person  will  send  in  a  new  subscriber  and  not  give  his 
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Iress ;  another  will  ssk  to  have  his  Journal  sent  to  "  this  place  "  and 
;  name  the  old  address ;  another  asks  to  be  chained  from  the  hmi- 
d  to  the  paid  list  and  does  not  give  his  name;  another  sends  paj 
an  old  subscription  and  does  not  name  the  agent  with  whom  he 
•scribed;  another  sends  a  postal  order  to  pay  for  his  Journal  and 
ves  the  editor  to  Kuess  both  name  and  address.  Such  mistakes  are 
^uent.  In  to-day's  mail  were  two  letters  without  address  and  one 
hout  the  name  of  the  writer. 

Jew  School  Laws.— Under  the  new  text-book  law,  30  days  after 
:  Governor  proclaims  it  in  effect,  each  county  superintendent  mutt 
can  additional  official  bond  of  {too  for  each  1000  inhabitants  in 
.  county,— this  to  insure  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  additional 
ties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  law. 

n  April,  1890,  all  township  officers  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of 
r  years,  and  no  one  can  be  elected  for  more  than  four  years  in  any 
ht  years.  The  township  trustees  will  not  take  their  office  till  in 
gust  following  election,  to  enable  them  to  close  up  their  school  work 
the  year.  Under  this  law  a  trustee  now  serving  his  first  term  can 
reelected. 


'ONNECTICUT  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  AT  A  DISCOUNT. 

rhe  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  examining 
se  country  schools  and  are  astonished  at  the  results.  The  foUow- 
;  from  the  Indianapolis  yournal%\wt&  a  good  idea  of  the  report: 
*  Investigation  has  been  confrued  mainly  to  New  London  county,  in 
ich  the  cities  of  Norwich  and  New  London  are  situated.  Outside 
these  towns  every  child  was  examined,  the  teaching  capacity  of  the 
ichers  observed,  and  data  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  children 
ined  from  other  sources.  It  was  found  that  in  these  townships  no 
s  than  two-fifths  of  the  children  above  ten  years  of  age  were  unable 
write,  none  of  them  having  been  at  school  for  less  than  three  yearst 
d  many  of  them  for  seven  or  eight  years.  In  one  school,  in  a  w«al- 
r  neighborhood,  it  is  stated  that  "out  of  thirty- five  children,  twenty* 
3  could  not  write  enough  even  to  make  an  attempt  at  examination." 
another  school  in  the  same  vicinity  were  six  scholars  over  ten  yean 
I,  and  of  these  "one  giri,  aged  thirteen,  and  a  boy  aged  fourteet, 
re  able  to  write,  though  poorly.  Four  others,  aged  respectively  ten, 
ven,  twelve,  and  thirteen,  could  not  make  a  single  letter."  In  spel- 
g  there  were  1,827  pupils  examined,  and  of  these  "  787  misspelled 
hich,'  699  misspelled  '  whose,'  and  403  could  not  spell  the  name  of 
;  town  in  which  they  lived."  In  arithmetic  the  same  astonishing 
ficiencies  were  shown.  In  one  school  where  there  were  thirteen 
lolars,  seven  of  whom  had  been  under  instruction  for  from  three  to 
.  years,  only  one  could  add  correctly  six  simple  nvmbers  whose  sum 
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«as  1,792 — ^yet  some  of  these  youngsters  were  studying  interest.  The 
teachers  of  these  schools,  as  might  be  supposed,  are  themselves  amaz- 
ingly ignorant  and  wholly  unfit  to  hold  their  positions.  The  explana- 
tion given  for  this  almost  incredible  state  of  things  is  that,  by  the  policy 
of  the  country  school  committees,  teachers^  salaries  are  kept  too  low 
to  tempt  well-qualified  instructors,  and  that  the  best  teachers  go  else- 
where. Many  teachers  receive  but  $20  a  month,  and  hundreds  are  on 
the  list  at  $25.  Appointments  are  made  without  preliminary  examina- 
tions or  tests,  and  girls  of  sixteen  are  often  given  places  from  mere 
hvoritism. 

The  disclosure  has  created  quite  a  sensation  in  Connecticut,  and  a 
thorough  overhauling  and  reform  of  the  public  school  methods  will 
undoubtedly  follow . '  ^ 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  ever  made  in  favor  of  county  super- 
intendency.  It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  all  educators,  that  the  country 
schools  in  those  states  having  county  supervision  are  much  superior  to 
the  schools  in  the  states  having  no  supervision. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW, 


The  law,  as  printed  last  month  in  the  Journal,  was  from  a  copy  of 
the  engrossed  bill  as  it  passed,  but  it  has  since  been  discovered  that 
the  clerk  in  ^*  enrolling  ^^  the  bill  added  an  emergency  clause.  It  seems 
that  this  is  but  one  of  several  cases  in  which  the  enrolling  clerk  has 
proved  himself  more  powerful  than  the  entire  legislature,  by  either  ad- 
ding to,  omitting  from,  or  changing  the  **  engrossed  ^^  act  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  thus  modifying  or  destroying  the  law. 

The  **  emergency  clause  ^\  of  course,  makes  of  no  effect  some  of  the 
JoumaPs  editorial  comment  of  last  month.  The  State  Board  have 
already  had  a  meeting,  and  bids  for  the  supply  of  books  have  been 
asked  for,  and  the  Board  will  meet  again  May  28  to  open  the  bids. 

The  Board  is  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  the  law  in  all  its  provisions 
shall  be  carried  out  faithfully.  If  acceptable  books  are  offered  it  is 
possible  that  the  law  can  be  put  in  operation  at  the  opening  of  the 
next  school  year.  Whether  there  will  be  bids  or  not  can  not  at  this 
time  be  determined. 

The  members  of  the  Board  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  in  case  the  books  can  be  secured  but  not  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year.  Some  favored  postponement  till  the 
openmg  of  another  year,  while  others  favored  putting  the  new  books 
in  at  the  earliest  date  possible,  without  reference  to  the  beginning  of 
school  years. 

The  Journal  ventures  to  suggest  that  if  the  interests  of  the  people 
are  to  be  regarded  as  controlling  a  ^*' gradual  introduction^'^  is  the 
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nethod.  This  would  allow  the  children  to  use  the  books  already  in  hand 
IQtit  they  have  finished  them,  and  oot  require  them  to  buy  new  booki 
iBtil  they  would  otherwise  have  to  buy.    This  plan  would  save  to  the 
«ople  a  great  many  thousand  dollars. 
The  tollowiog,  taken  from  the  miautes  of  the  Board,  will  beofin- 

Voled,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  electrotypes  or  plates 
if  books,  whether  published  or  unpublished,  do  not  come  under  the 
lead  of  "manuscripts  "  as  contemplated  in  section  2. 

That  it  is  also  the  sense  of  the  board  that  this  board  has  DO  aulbOT- 
ty  to  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  plates  or  electrotypes  of  any  work, 
rhether  the  same  be  previously  published  or  not. 

That  it  is  the  further  sense  of  this  board  that  the  number  of  teit- 
looks  contemplated  by  this  act  should  be  construed  literally,  as  fol- 
Dws;  I  spelling-book;  2  arithmetics;  5  reading-books;  a  geogia- 
ihies;  2  English  grammars ;   i  physiology;  and  i  history  of  the  U.S. 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  board  that  the  series  of  copy-books  pro- 
ided  for  by  this  act  be  construed  to  mean  a  series  of  6  books. 

Ordered,  That  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the  bids  contemplated  b; 
his  act  in  question  be  at  lo  a.  m.  on  May  28,  1889. 

Resolved,  That  the  amount  of  bond  required  to  be  furnished  by  any 
ontractor  who  may  agree  to  furnish  all  of  the  books  required  by  this 
ict,  be  fixed  at  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  ($250,000)  dollars;  asd 
hat  the  amount  of  the  bond  furnished  by  any  contractor  for  the  sup- 
ilying  of  one  or  more  books,  but  not  the  full  number  required  by  this 
xX,  shall  be  so  proportioned  (in  ratio  to  the  aggregate  value  of  such 
fooks  that  wiU  probably  be  needed  in  the  state)  as  to  make  the  iggre- 
;ate  of  such  bonds  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  ((300,000) 
iollars.  That  all  bonds  accepted  shall  be  penal  bonds,  and  shall  be 
:onditioned  that  the  whole  bond  be  forfeited  and  become  due  in  case 
if  failure  of  said  contractor  as  to  any  part  or  provision  of  said  con- 
racts,  and  that  freehold  surety  of  residents  of  Indiana  be  required. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  employ  the  neces' 
ary  clerk-hire. 

Several  doubtful  questions  were  referred  to  the  Attorney-Geneial  for 
Adjourned  to  meet  May  28,  1889. 


County  Superintendents. — The  first  of  June  next  terminates  the 

erm  of  all  Co.  Supts.  The  Journal  wishes  to  repeat  what  it  has  often 
aid,  viz. ;  that  the  present  incumbents  should,  other  things  being 
qual,  be  re-elected.  If  a  good  man  is  in  the  place  he  should  be  kept 
here  regardless  ot  church  or  politics.  Fitness  to  do  the  work  should 
«  the  sole  test.  Trustees  should  rise  above  partisan  and  personal 
onsiderations  and  for  once  act  solely  in  the  highest  interest  of  the 
hildren.  The  late  legislature  extended  the  term  of  trustees  to  four 
ears— it  should  have  doae  the  same  for  county  superintendents. 
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QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARt>  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  MARCH, 

I  These  questions  are  besed  oo  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  1887  8  1 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  UgibUUy  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Explain,  as  you  would  to  a  class,  the  inversion 
of  the  divisor  in  division  of  fractions. 

2.  What  change  would  you  make  in  your  watch  in  going  from  Lon- 
don, Eng.,  to  San  Francisco,  which  is  in  longitude  122*^  26'  15"  W? 

3.  If  12  candles,  of  which  8  weigh  a  pound,  serve  four  winter  even- 
ings, from  five  to  eleven,  how  many  candles,  of  which  6  weigh  a  pound, 
will  serve  three  spring  evenings,  from  seven  to  eleven?  (Solve  by 
proportion.) 

4.  If  \  of  the  purchase  price  equals  twice  the  selling  price,  what  is 
the  loss  per  cent.  ? 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  true  discount  and  bank  dis- 
count? 

6.  How  long  is  the  longest  line  that  can  be  stretched  in  a  room  16 

feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  10  feet  high? 

.  7.    How  many  building  lots,  each  40  feet  wide  and  99  feet  long,  can 

be  made  out  of  1%,  acres  of  ground  ? 

8.  In  compound  interest,  upon  what  is  the  interest  for  months  and 
days  computed? 

9.  Bought  75  shares  stock  ($;o)  at  8%  discount,  gave  in  payment 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  New  Orleans  for  $3,000  at  ^  %  premium,  and  the 
balance  in  cash ;  how  much  cash  did  I  pay? 

10.  Into  how  many  lots  of  3.75  ars  may  8  hektars  40  ars  be  divided? 

(Any  seven.) 

Geography. — i.  In  what  sense  are  zones  natural  divisions  of  the 
earth ^s  surface?     In  what  sense  are  they  arbitrary? 

2.  Locate  Paris,  Brussels,  Rome,  Odessa,  Liverpool,  and  name  one 
thing  for  which  each  is  especially  noted. 

3.  Locate  the  Panama  Canal  and  give  a  history  of  its  progress. 
What  do  you  think  of  its  commercial  significance? 

4.  Compare  and  contrast  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  with  that  of  the 

Mississippi,  in  respect  to  direction,  climate,  vegetation,  minerals,  and 
cities. 

5.  Indicate  the  chief  regions  of  the  United  States  in  which  lead  is 

found,  iron,  copper,  zinc. 
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6.  Account  for  the  growth  of  a  large  city  on  Manhattan  Island. 

7.  Give  the  dates  at  which  the  sun  is  vertical  at  the  equator  and  at 
each  tropic. 

8.  Draw  a  sketch  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  locate  the  important 
cities. 

9.  Discuss  the  Russian  Empire  with  reference  to  extent,  climate, 
products,  and  government. 

10.  Indicate  the  three  regions  of  the  world  most  likely  to  compete 
successfully  with  the  United  States  in  the  raising  of  wheat,  and  give 
reason  for  your  belief. 

Physiology. — Present  an  outline  of  the  nervous  system,  as  you 
would  teach  the  subject  to  an  ordinary  class  in  the  public  schools,  un- 
der these  headings : — 

1.  Its  general  structure  and  parts. 

2.  Its  functions  in  the  organism. 

3.  Its  hygiene. 

Grammar. — i.    Write  ten  lines  on  the  subject  ** Christmas." 

2.  Punctuate  the  following:  When  the  Breton  sailor  puts  to  sea 
his  prayer  is  keep  me  my  God  for  my  boat  is  so  small  and  thy  ocean 
is  so  wide. 

3.  O  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none !  Parse  the  words  in 
italics. 

4.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

5.  Correct,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons  for  your  corrections: 

(a)  She  wants  us  girls  to  help  arrange  the  flowers. 
{b)    A  little  difficulty  arose  between  him  and  me. 
(tf)    Was  it  you  or  him  that  done  the  work? 

(d)  Everyone  should  do  their  work  as  well  as  they  can. 

(e)  Him  who  kills  a  single  man,  his  neighbors  all  abhor. 
Write  the  plural  of  index,  oats,  church,  father-in-law,  spoonful, 

fife,  turkey,  cargo,  solo,  staff,  this,  that. 
Fill  the  blanks  with  pronouns : 

{a)   Who  whispered?    It  was and . 

(b)  Who  knocked?    girls. 

{c)    will  they  elect? 


6. 


(^)  The  trouble  is  between 
{e)    She  wants and  — 


and 


—  to  help  her. 

U.  S.  History. — Discuss  within  reasonable  limits,  and  as  point- 
edly as  you  can,  any  three  of  the  following : 

1.  The  domestic  life,  disposition  and  religion  of  the  Indians. 

2.  The  vocations,  habits  and  customs  in  vogue  during  Washing- 
ton's administration. 

3.  The   political,   social,    economical,    and   moral   objections   to 
slavery. 
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4.  The  influence  of  the  following  statesmen  on  Congressional  leg- 
islation: William  H.  Seward,  Daniel  Webster,  Charles  Sumner,  John 
C.  Calhoun. 

5.  Character  of  Lincoln. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  In  what  did  the  Persians  especially 
train  their  youth  ? 

2.  Define  attention  as  a  power  of  the  mind.    What  can  be  done 

by  the  teacher  to  assist  and  to  lead  the  pupil  to  form  the  habit  of  at- 

teotioQ? 

3.  When  the  pupil  is  studying  the  form,  position,  size,  river  sys- 
tems, mountain  systems,  productions,  etc.,  of  a  grand  division  of  the 

earth's  surface,  what  faculty  or  faculties  of  the  mind  are  chiefly  exer- 

dsed! 

4.  What  means  can  the  teacher  employ  to  promote  regularity  and 
promptness  in  attending  the  school? 

$.   How  can  the  township  institute  be  made  most  beneficial  to  the 

teacher? 

6.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  physical  feeling  and  a  mental 
feeling?    Give  an  example  of  each. 

Reading. — **Thou,  too,  sail  on,  O  Ship  of  State! 
Sail  on,  O  Union,  strong  and  great ! 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years, 
Is  hanging  breathless  on  thy  fate ! 
We  know  what  Master  laid  thy  keel. 
What  workman  wrought  thy  ribs  of  steel. 
Who  made  each  mast,  and  sail,  and  rope. 
What  anvils  rang,  what  hammers  beat, 
In  what  a  forge  and  what  a. heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  thy  hope ! 
Fear  not  each  sudden  sound  and  shock, 
^Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock ; 
Tis  but  the  flapping  of  the  sail, 
And  not  a  rent  made  by  the  gale ! 
In  spite  of  rock  and  tempest's  roar, 
In  spite  of  false  lights  on  the  shore. 
Sail  on,  nor  fear  to  breast  the  sea ! 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  are  all  with  thee. 
Our  hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  tears. 
Our  faith  triumphant  o'er  our  fears, 
Are  all  with  thee — are  all  with  thee!  " 

Write  five  questions  on  the  above  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
bring  out  the  thought.  ^o 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection  and  will  be  marked  thereon  on 
a  Kale  of  ^^ 


I 


^       •,'^r'\ 
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ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


History. — i .  The  Indians  lived  a  wandering,  unsettled  life.  When 
occasion  demanded,  they  lived  in  rude  huts.  The  men  were  engaged 
in  war  or  hunting.  The  women  were  compelled  to  do  the  drudgery 
about  their  camps,  and  often  carried  the  baggage  on  their  marches. 
Hospkality  to  strangers  was  considered  a  great  virtue.  Marriage  cus- 
toms were  respected.  Both  sexes  showed  great  affection  for  the  chil- 
dren. They  were  unsocial,  gloomy,  treacherous,  and  often  revengeful 
in  disposition.  Their  religion  was  very  primitive.  They  worshipped 
one  God.  They  often  spoke  of  Him  with  reverence.  No  temples  or 
idol  worship  existed  among  the  American  Indians.  They  regarded 
certain  natural  objects  as  symbols  of  the  Manitou,  or  Great  Spirit. 

2.  More  people  were  engaged  in  clearing  the  forests  and  in  tilling 
the  soil  than  in  other  occupations.  Their  habits  were  quite  plain  and 
simple.  Their  costumes  were  made  from  native  products,  woven  on 
hand-looms.  Aristocracy  only  existed  among  the  rich  planters  and 
some  of  the  government  officials.  Commerce  and  manufacturing  were 
in  their  infancy. 

4.  William  H.  Seward  and  Charles  Sumner  were  noted  Abolition 
leaders.  The  speeches  of  these  two  great  An ti- slavery  leaders  bad 
much  to  do  with  all  legislation  in  opposition  to  slavery.  Webster  led 
in  the  advocacy  of  a  protective  tariff.  He  also  believed  in  a  strong 
centralized  government.  The  latter  part  of  his  career  was  clouded  by 
his  surrender  to  the  slave  power.  His  conduct  on  the  slavery  question 
is  severely  criticised  by  Mr.  Whittier  in  the  poem  **  Ichabod.''  John 
C.  Calhoun  was  the  great  exponent  of  Southern  States^  Rights.  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  the  champion  of  every  question  tending  to  advance  the 
slave  power. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Let  us  suppose  that  2  is  the  dividend  and  ^  is 
the  divisor.  We  shall  first  find  how  often  %  is  contained  in  i,  thus: 
)^  is  contained  in  i  four  times,  and  as  ^  is  three  times  as  large  as  }i 
it  will  be  contained  only  K  as  many  times,  that  is  K  of  4  or  j  times. 
Hence  i  -^  K  =  i»  which  is  the  divisor  inverted.  So  we  see  that  by 
inverting  the  divisor  we  find  how  many  times  it  is  contained  in  i. 
Then  If  i  contains  %  J  times,  2  will  contain  it  twice  as  many  times, 
that  is,  2  X  3  or  f  times,  and  we  have  2-5-J:i  =  2X  J~o=  2?i- 

2.  i22*^-26'-i5"  is  equivalent  to  8  hr.  9  min.  45  sec.  of  time.  As 
San  Francisco  is  west  of  London,  the  watch  should  be  turned  back. 
This  will  give  local  time. 

3.  Arranging  the  terms  in  proportion — 


i* 


iit. 


]■■■ 


12  candles  :  4^  candles. 


4  evenmgs   :   3  evemngs 
6  hr.    :   4  hr. 

4.    The  selling  price  is  f ,  or  40%  of  the  cost  price ;  hence  the  loss 
is  60%. 


LV^ 


t^ 
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5.  True  discouQt  is  the  interest  of  the  present  worth,  for  the  given 
time  and  rate ;  bank  discount  is  the  interest  on  the  face  or  debt,  at  the 
l^lven  rate,  for  three  days  more  than  the  given  time. 

6.  A  line  drawn  from  a  lower  comer  to  an  opposite  upper  comer. 
Its  length  is  y'  i62"4rr2a  -jTTo*  —  10  y/ 5  =  22  36068  feet. 

7.  An  acre  contains  10  sq.  chains;  then^VxVtxV^=27>^  lots. 

8.  Upon  the  amount  for  the  last  year  or  interval. 

9.  75  shares  @  $50  =  $3750 

8  %    discount  =  $  300 

Value  of  stock  =  $3450 
Face  of  bill  on  N.  0.=$3ooo 
Premium  @  i  %   »$    24 


Value  of  bill,  $3024 


Difference  paid  in  cash  s  $  426 
10.     840  -H  3.75  =  224  lots. 

Geography. — i.  {a)  The  zones  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles.  The  location  of  these  circles  is  de- 
termined by  the  inclination  of  the  earth  ^s  axis,  and  in  this  sense  the 
zones  are  natural  divisions.  (^)  But  the  climate  of  the  different  zones 
is  so  influenced  by  local  causes — such  as  prevailing  winds,  extent  of 
land  and  water  areas,  trend  of  mountain  chains,  etc., — ^and  fades  so 
gradually  from  one  to  the  other,  that  these  boundaries  are  practically 
arbitrary. 

3.  The  Panama  Canal  as  projected  by  M.  De  Lesseps,  was  to  cross 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Panama  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  Colon  on 
the  Atlantic.  A  proposal  to  canal  the  isthmus  was  made  as  early  as 
1520.  In  1878  the  Colombian  government  granted  to  the  Civil  Inter- 
national Interoceanic  Canal  Society  the  exclusive  privilege  of  construct- 
ing a  canal  between  the  two  oceans  through  the  Colombian  territory. 
In  1879  ^*  1^^  Lesseps  took  the  matter  up,  the  first  meeting  of  his 
company  taking  place  in  1881.  The  capital  necessary  for  the  companjr 
of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  of  Panama  was  stated  at  600,000,000  francs ; 
cost  of  excavation  430,000,000  francs ;  weirs,  trenches,  etc.,  46,000,000 ;. 
dock  and  side  gates  on  the  Pacific  side,  36,000,000  francs.  Operations 
were  begun  by  Couvreux  &  Herseut,  contractors,  in  October,  1881. 
The  length  of  the  canal  was  to  be  54  miles ;  its  depth  28  feet  below  the 
mean  level  of  the  ocean ;  width  at  bottom  72  feet,  at  top  160  feet.  For 
a  considerable  distance  through  a  mountain  the  excavation  was  to  be 
300  to  350  feet  deep.  Total  excavation  to  be  made,  3,531,000,000  cu. 
feet.  On  Jan.  31,  1884,  about  one- thirtieth  of  that  amount  was  done. 
After  spending  vast  sums,  the  company  recently  failed,  and  the  work 
was  abandoned.  The  commercial  value  of  this  canal  if  ever  completed 
would  be  incalculable,  as  it  would  greatly  shorten  the  route  from  £u- 
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rope  and  the  United  States  to  the  East  Indies,  China,  Japan,  and 
California. 

4.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon  extends  east  and  west ;  that  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  and  south.  The  climate  of  the  former  is  tropical, 
lying  almost  wholly  in  the  torrid  zone ;  that  of  the  latter  varies  from 
sub-tropical  in  the  south  to  cold- temperate  in  the  north.  The  vegeta- 
tion of  the  former  is  the  most  luxuriant  and  abundant  in  the  world ; 
that  of  the  latter  is  not  so  profuse,  but  varied  and  abundant.  The  ba- 
sin of  the  Mississippi  is  richer  in  useful  minerals,  such  as  coal,  iron, 
lead,  etc.,  than  that  of  the  Amazon ;  it  is  also  more  densely  populated 
^nd  contains  larger  and  more  numerous  cities  than  that  of  the  Am- 
■azon. 

5.  Lead  is  found  most  abundantly  along  the  Mississipi  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  and  in  Southern  Michigan.  Iron,  in  Missouri,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia ';  Copper,  in  Northern  Michigan;  Zinc,  in  Illinois, 
Missouri  and  Pennsylvania. 

6.  It  was  one  of  the  first  settlements  made  in  America;  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  commodious  harbor,  where  the  largest  ships  may  enter ;  it 
is  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble  river,  giving  it  communication  with  the  in- 
terior, and  it  is  one  of  the  ports  nearest  to  Europe. 

9.  The  Russian  Empire  extends  from  Germany  and  Austria  in  Eu- 
rope to  Behring^s  Strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean;  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  Europe  and  all  of 
Northern  Asia.  In  such  a  vast  area  of  territory  the  climate  must  be 
varied.  It  is  warm  in  the  South  and  extremely  cold  in  the  North.  Its 
products  are  wheat,  lumber,  furs,  the  precious  metals,  fossil  ivory,  iron 
and  coal.  Its  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  The  Czar  is  su- 
preme in  church  as  well  as  in  state.  The  upper  classes  are  wealthy 
and  educated,  but  the  masses  are  ignorant  and  very  poor. 

10.  Russia,  India,  and  South  America,  owing  to  extent  and  fertility 
of  land  suited  to  wheat  raising,  and  to  the  low  wages  paid  to  labor. 

Grammar. — 2.  When  the  Briton  sailor  puts  to  sea,  his  prayer  is, 
-''Keep  me,  my  God,  for  my  boat  is  so  small  and  thy  ocean  is  so 
-wide.'' 

3.  Grant  is  a  regular  transitive  verb,  active,  imperative,  present, 
:second  singular,  its  subject  ^^ly  or  thou  understood. 

Me  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  singular,  objective  case  after 
ithe  preposition  to  understood. 

None  is  a  pronominal  adjective  used  to  represent  the  noun  fame. 
It  is  used  as  a  noun  in  the  objective  case,  the  direct  object  oi grant. 

7.  {a)    It  was  he  and  I. 
{b)   We  girls. 

(c)  Whom  will  they  elect  ? 

(d)  The  trouble  is  between  him  and  me. 

(e)  She  wants  you  and  me  to  help  her. 
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Reading. — i.    What  is  meant  by  the  Union,  referred  to  in  the 
second  line  ? 

2.  Explain  why  the  word  Master  is  capitalized. 

3.  To  what  is  the  Union  likened  in  this  selection? 

4.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  line, — 

**  *Tis  of  the  wave  and  not  the  rock.*^ 

5.  Explain  the  **  false  lights  on  the  shore. ^* 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  and 
courage. 

2.  Attention  is  the  power  of  directing  the  mind  to  one  object  of 
thought  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  power  of  attention  is  cul- 
tivated by  exercise.  The  thoughtful  teacher  will  find  many  ways  of 
securing  the  attention  of  his  pupils ;  such  as  requiring  them  to  write 
a  description  of  familiar  objects;  writing  sentences  dictated  by  the 
teacher;  giving  mental  solutions  of  problems,  etc.  Pupils  must  be 
interested,  in  order  to  secure  their  attention,  and  as  far  as  possible 
their  work  should  be  made  interesting  to  them.    Also  the  habit  of 

attention  in  the  teacher  goes  very  far  toward  securing  the  same  habit 
in  the  pupils. 

3.  Memory,  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasoning. 

4.  Make  the  work  attractive  and  pleasant  to  them ;  let  them  feel 
that  to  be  absent  is  to  lose  something  valuable ;  let  the  parents  under- 
stand that  continued  absence  or  tardiness  endangers  their  standing  in 
class ;  place  one  of  the  most  interesting  recitations  first  on  the  pro- 
gram; do  not  be  cross  or  crabbed,  or  continually  scolding;  keep  a 
record  of  each  pupil *s  absence  or  tardiness,  and  send  it  to  the  parent. 

c.  The  institute  should  be  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mutual  aid  so- 
ciety.  The  difficulties  of  each  teacheif  should  be  presented,  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  remedies  suggested.  The  strong  and  experienced 
should  aid  the  weak  and  inexperienced.  Methods  of  teaching  the 
difficult  subjects  should  be  given  and  discussed.  The  work  of  the 
Reading  Circle  should  be  given  attention.  Not  many  papers  on  diffi- 
cult, abstruse  and  far-away  subjects  should  be  read ;  and  finally  teach- 
ers should  be  paid  for  attendance. 

6.  A  physical  feeling  is  an^impression  or  afiection  of  the  mind  by 
means  of  any  of  the  five  senses,  as  pain,  etc.  A  mental  feeling  may 
be  described  as  one  of  the  sensibilities — an  emotion,  affection,  or  de- 
sire— not  a  physical  sensation ;  as,  for  instance,  sorrow,  joy,  cheer- 
lulness,  etc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

I  rhift  DepMtmeat  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  GasGO,  SaperinMndtnt  of  tiM  BirasU  S«hooh» 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  hiss.] 

QUBRIBS. 

187.    Solve  No.  4,  page  316,  Ray's  New  Higher  Arith.  C. 


i 
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1 88.  Name  all  the  states  of  the  Union  that  produce  tin  and  zinc. 

W.  A.  Wetter. 

189.  Which  of  the  South  American  States  do  not  border  upon 
Brazil?  J.  S.  George. 

190.  **  Cease  to  do  evil,  and  learn  to  do  well.^^    What  part  of 
speech  is  **  well ''?  W.  S.  Walker. 

191.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  proper  noun  Reynard,  or  Renard, 
as  applied  to  foxes  ?  Id. 

192.  What  was  the  **  Potter  Resolution ''?    What  was  the  **  Mor- 
ton Amendment  ^^?  A.  B.  ZooK. 


193-     x'-fyv/xy  =  9. 
y'  -f  X  v/xy  =  18. 


Schuyler. 


answers. 

171.     Brokerage  on  stocks  and  bonds  is  uniformly  estimated  on  the 
face ;  on  notes  or  debts  it  may  be  estimated  on  the  amount  received. 


172. 


C. 
G.  G.  Evans. 


173- 
sound. 

174- 


The  answer  is  correct. 

*'A  heroic  deed^^  is  correct,  because  the  A  has  a  consonant 

Jas.  F.  Hood. 

A  set  of  resolutions  were  drawn  up  by  Jefferson  and  adopted 
by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  in  1798.  In  the  same  year  a  similar 
series  was  drawn  up  by  Madison  and  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  They  in  substance  pronounced  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws 
unconstitutional,  and  attempted  to  define  the  rights  of  States.  They 
declared  that  the  Constitution  was  a  compact  by  which  the  States  had 
surrendered  only  a  limited  portion  of  their  powers ;  that  the  States  as 
such  had  rights,  in  behalf  of  which  it  was  their  duty  to  interpose  when- 
ever the  Federal  Government  transcended  its  delegated  authority  and 
trampled  upon  them.  Other  States  were  urged  to  adopt  similar  reso- 
lutions, but  paid  little  attention  to  the  matter.  A.  B.  ZooK. 

175.  The  Five  Nations — Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas — were  joined  by  the  Tuscaroras  of  the  South  in  17 14,  and 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  **  Six  Nations.      Emerson  Clayton. 

176.  Serum — Huxley  and  Youmans.  Cora  Long. 
Hydro-cardia.                                     Rose  C.  Grossgloss. 

177.  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  not  far  from  Cincinnati. 

Lizzie  A.  Wilson. 

178.  No  answers  received. 

179.  In  1850  there  was  a  division  of  the  Whig  party  which  was 
much  opposed  to  W.  H.  Seward,  and  favored  President  Filmore  and 
his  measures.    This  division  was  called  the  Silver  Greys. 

Jas.  F.  Hood. 
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CREDITS. 

Emerson  Clayton,  175;  James  F.  Hood,  17 1-2- 3-4-5-6-7-9;  B.  L. 
McVicker,  175;  B.  W.  Ayrcs,  163-9,  a°d  170;  A.  B.  Zook,  174-5-9? 
Cora  Long,  172-5-6;  Harry  Evans,  174-9;  W.  T.  Longwith,  171-2- 
3-4;  Lizzie  A.  Wilson,  162-4-9,  and  177;  Chas.  E.  Mains,  171-2-5- 
7;  Rose  C.  Grossgloss,  163-4-9,  and  175-6-7;  Lizzie  Johantgen,  164, 
173;  L.  M.  C,  158;  A.  M.  Scripture,  168;  G.  G.  Evans,  172-3-9,  and 
181;  J.  F.  Nechter,  175. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Monroe  Co.  Normal  will  open  July  8,  conducted  by  Co.  Supt. 
Cravens,  J.  E.  Wiley,  and  J.  A.  Mitchell. 

Argos. — George  P.  Powles  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  at  this 
place  beginning  June  3,  and  continuing  7  weeks. 

The  Newton  Co.  Normal  will  open  at  Goodland  July  8,  conducted 
by  0.  E.  Connor  of  Kentland,  and  W.  F.  Morgan  of  Goodland. 

The  Central  Normal  at  Danville,  under  the  principalship  of  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Adams,  is  enjoying  a  prosperity  that  is  certainly  flattering.  The 
attendance  this  spring  is  unusually  large. 

Warsaw. — In  addition  to  the  good  schools  and  good  public  library, 
Warsaw  adds  to  its  attractions  several  beautiful  lakes  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  extensive  flower  grounds  and  summer  resorts.  It  is  an 
attractive  place. 

The  forthcoming  Annual  Catalogue  of  Indiana  University  shows  an 
attendance  of  293  students,  divided  as  follows :  Post-graduates,  9 ; 
Seniors,  42;  Juniors,  49;  Sophomores,  66;  Freshmen,  113;  Special, 
14.    Everything  is  encouraging. 

La  Porte. — Supt.  Hailman,  from  April  29  to  May  4,  made  a  public 
exhibit  of  his  school  work  in  the  City  Hall,  to  which  he  invited  not 
only  citizens  but  teachers  and  superintendents  from  abroad.  These 
schools  can  show  more  manual  work  than  can  any  other  schools  in 
the  state. 

The  Summer  School,  located  at  Bay  View,  Mich.,  has  taken  on 
large  proportions.  Almost  every  department  is  provided  for.  For 
particulars  address  Prof.  David  Powell,  Lansing,  Mich.,  who  is  Supt. 
Bay  View  has  become  one  of  the  most  attractive  summer  resorts  in 
the  country. 

The  State  Normal  School  is  enjoying  one  of  its  most  prosperous 
terms,  both  as  to  attendance  and  interest.  The  new  building,  which 
will  be  the  handsomest  educational  structure  in  the  state,  is  well  under 
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headway  and  will  be  completed  in  time  for  occupancy  next  September 
at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year. 

Winchester  is  to  have  a  new  $50,000  school  building  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  Central  Building.  The  Journal  congratulates  Supt. 
C.  H.  Wood  and  his  teachers  on  the  encouraging  prospects.  The 
high'School  commencement  exercises  here  are  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  Cincinnati  Orchestra  has  been  employed  and  an 
admission  fee  will  be  charged. 

The  Monroevillb  schools  had  their  commencement  exercises  on 
April  5th.  There  were  six  who  completed  the  course,  each  of  whom 
held  licenses  from  the  Co.  Supt.,  as  this  is  a  requirement  before  com- 
pleting the  course.  J.  B.  Munger  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  for 
the  past  two  years,  and  during  that  time  has  established  a  library  of 
225  volumes  and  placed  on  the  walls  $25  worth  of  pictures. 

Monroe  Co. — Supt.  John  W.  Craven  has  completed  his  school  vis- 
itation for  the  year  of  1888-9.  During  the  time  he  walked  289  miles, 
rode  186  miles,  visited  more  than  a  hundred  teachers,  made  one  hun- 
dred and  two  speeches  to  pupils,  fell  in  Salt  Creek  once,  was  chased 
by  a  bull-dog  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  was  run  through  a  ten-acre  brier 
patch  by  a  bull, — and  notwithstanding  all  these  experiences  he  looks 
hale  and  hearty,  and  bids  fair  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Madison  has  recently  had  a  **  Public  Day,"  or  rather  a  week  of 
public  days  for  visiting  schools.  In  order  to  induce  a  large  number  of 
parents  to  do  their  duty  and  visit  the  schools,  the  Supt.,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Martin,  set  apart  certain  days  for  particular  schools  and  grades,  and 
urged  people  to  inspect  the  work  of  their  schools.  From  the  reports 
printed  in  the  papers  the  results  were  most  gratifying.  The  reports 
speak  of  the  schools  in  the  highest  terms.  The  Journal  can  vouch  for 
the  high  grade  of  work  done. 

LoGANSPORT. — These  schools  were  never  in  better  condition,  and 
Supt.  J.  C.  Black  is  faithfully  and  effectively  at  work  to  gradually  im* 
prove  them.  A  recent  monthly  report  shows  the  following :  Whole 
enrollment,  1920;  enrollment  for  March,  1657;  No.  belonging,  15 17; 
daily  attendance,  1507 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.5 ;  pupils  not  tardy, 
1605 ;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  888;  cases  of  tardiness,  54;  visits  by 
parents,  56;  visits  by  Supt.,  144;  teachers  visits  to  parents,  88 ;  visits 
by  trustees,  16.    These  figures  certainly  show  well. 

Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences. — ^The  third  field-meeting  of  the 
Indiana  Academy  of  Sciences  will  be  held  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  May 
8,  9,  and  10.  The  first  meeting  will  be  held  at  7 :  30  p.  M.  A  popular 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John,  the  retiring  President, 
upon  *'  Our  Celestial  Visitors."  The  next  day  will  be  spent  in  the  field 
along  Cobb^s  Fork  of  Sand  Creek.    The  citizens  of  Greensburg  will 
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furnish  carriages.  Here  are  to  be  found  the  rarest  plants  of  the  county  p 
the  junction  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  rich  in  fossils ;  and  as^ 
much  zoological  material  as  can  be  found  in  the  region.  It  will  be  a. 
very  profitable  trip  for  all  departments  of  field  work.  Returning  to- 
Greensburg  in  the  evening,  another  public  meeting  will  be  held  at  7.30* 
p.  M.  This  meeting  will  be  of  a  somewhat  varied  character,  consisting 
of  brief  reports  by  different  members  of  the  Academy  upon  results  of 
the  field-work  of  the  day.  Friday  morning  another  excursion  will  be- 
made,  the  details  for  which  have  not  been  fully  determined. 

St.  Joseph  Co. — Supt.  Calvin  Moon  has  prepared  a  circular  of  in- 
formation containing,  among  other  things,  the  new  school-book  law. 
It  contains  also  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  of  books  required 
in  each  grade  by  townships,  and  then  says : 

**  From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  6,864  had  been  enrolled  when 
reports  from  teachers  were  made,  March  16,  1889.  The  cost  of  new 
books,  $6,564.45,  or  an  average  of  nearly  96  cents  per  pupil. 

The  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1888,  was  514,463.  At  96  cents  per  pupil,  it  would  have 
cost  $493,884  48,  had  the  change  been  made  last  fall.  The  outlay  will 
be  greater  next  fall,  for  the  reason  that  the  enrollment  will  exceed  that 
of  '88." 


SOUTHERN  INDIANA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  Southern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association  convened  at  Greens- 
burg  April  10,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  Association  was  most  cordially  welcomed  by  Hon.  Mr.  Bennett, 
of  that  city.  After  this  came  the  inaugural  address  of  the  President, 
Supt.  R.  W.  Wood,  of  Jeffersonville.  It  was  a  very  able  one,  dealing 
with  the  relation  of  the  child  to  the  state,  and  showing  how  child-nature 
is  trained  for  the  good  of  the  state  by  both  home  and  school. 

Thursday  morning  at  9 :  30  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  was  taken 

up  by  President  Smart,  of  Purdue  University,  who  said  that  he  would 

treat, — 

I.  Of  the  economic  value  of  manual  training.     2.  Of  its  educationa 
and  moral  value.     He  made  a  distinction  between  a  manual  training: 
school  and  a  trade  school  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  school  of  technology 
on  the  other,  stating  that  the  manual  training  school  occupies  a  middle 
ground,  where  a  thorough  knowledg^e  of  trades  may  be  obtained,  com- 
bined with  the  education  gained  in  an  ordinary  high-school.     In  a 
common  printing  office,  an  apprentice  is  merely  allowed  to  **pick  up" 
the  trade,  being  taught  practically  nothing,  and  having  no  time  for 
improvement  in  any  direction.     But  in  the  manual  training  school  he 
has  two  hours  of  physical  work  daily,  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  teacher, 
and  spends  the  remainder  of  his  time  in  studying  science,  language,  or 
mathematics.    At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  is  a  joiner,  a  turner,  a 
pattern-maker,  a  blacksmith.    The  second  year  he  spends  in  the  ma- 
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•chine  shop,  training  eye  and  brain  as  well  as  hand.  President  Smart 
thinks  the  educational  and  moral  value  far  exceeds  the  economic,  but 
limited  time  prevented  his  speaking  upon  those  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  second  paper,  "The  True  Object  of  Study,"  was  read  by  F.  D. 
Churchill,  of  Aurora. 

What  is  the  real  reason  that  teachers  want  pupils  to  study? 

I.  To  preserve  the  child's  natural  desire  to  know.  2.  To  give  him 
power  to  find  out  truth  for  himself.  3.  To  teach  him  to  apply  what 
ne  knows.  The  school  which  does  this  does  enough.  Are  the  schools 
of  Indiana  accomplishing  these  things?  The  writer  thought  not  from 
the  following  facts :  i .  Manj  children  lose  the  desire  to  know  upon 
entering  school.  2.  Many  children  dislike  school.  3.  Very  few  grad- 
uates ever  pretend  to  do  any  intellectual  work  after  school  days.  4. 
College  professors  say  many  have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to 
prosecute  college  work.  Now  if  the  schools  are  not  accomplishing  the 
•expected  work,  why  not?  The  following  reasons  are  given  by  promi- 
nent educators,  the  "educator ''  being  defined  as  one  who  knew  how 
to  do  the  work  of  teaching,  but  could  not  do  it.  i.  Method  wrong. 
Not  natural.  Education  becomes  a  forcing  process.  2.  Teachers  know 
little  of  teaching.  No  interest  in  the  work.  Hope  before  long  to  find 
something  else  to  do.  3.  Educator  thinks  these  both  mistaken.  The 
teachers  generally,  and  primary  teachers  especially,  have  too  many 
pupils.  Reduce  the  number  to  from  twenty  to  thirty.  4.  Not  so. 
Number  of  subjects  too  large.  5.  All  wrong.  Fault  is  in  the  fact  that 
the  teacher  is  allowed  no  liberty.  Must  do  so  much  in  a  given  time, 
and  thus  the  work  becomes  mechanical. 

The  writer  closed  by  asking :  Have  I  stated  the  true  object  of  study? 
Are  our  schools  attaining  this  object?  Are  any  or  all  of  the  educators 
right?     I  leave  the  teachers  of  Indiana  to  answer. 

Discussion  by  O.  P.  McClain,  Alert :  The  true  object  of  study  is  to 
fit  us  to  fill  that  station  which  seems  best  fitted  to  us,  and  to  make  of 
ourselves  the  best  men  and  women.  The  first  and  greatest  object  to 
know  ourselves.  Find  out  for  what  our  pupils  are  best  fitted  and  train 
them  in  that  direction.  Divest  our  pupils  of  all  narrow,  selfish  ideas 
and  purposes. 

General  discussion — A.  H.  Graham,  Columbus:  The  true  object  of 
«tudy  is  not  only  to  preserve  the  desire  to  know,  but  to  intensify  and 
develop  that  desire.  Teachers  generally  believe  this.  The  schools 
are  accomplishing  their  purpose.  Children  of  ten  years  ask  more  in- 
telligent questions  than  men  of  thirty  once  did.  In  general  teachers 
are  awake  to  the  true  objects  of  study  and  the  minds  of  the  children  to 
investigation. 

President  Smart,  and  F.  P.  Smith  of  Orleans  also  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  the  former  modifying  Prof.  Graham ^s  definition  to  include 
the  word  Ratify, 

*'  The  Value  of  Illustrative  teaching ''  was  the  next  paper  read.    This 

prepared  by  W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  of  Cambridge  City,  was  read  by  Prof. 

Kuntz,  of  Centreville. 

Mental  grasp  is  aided  by  the  perceptive  faculty.  In  arithmetic  what 
would  we  do  without  illustration?  Do  one  thing  at  a  time  and  that 
thing  well.  Impress  the  mind  with  the  illustration  and  require  the 
pupil  to  make  it  his  own  by  written  work.  In  teaching  measure  use 
standard  measures  and  weights.    Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  actually 
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1728  cubic  inches  and  one  block,  a  cubic  foot?  Use  apples  in  teach- 
ing fractions,  writing  the  symbols.  In  partial  payments  use  a  real 
note.  Use  blocks  in  teaching  cube  root.  So  in  every  department',  but 
do  not  carry  to  extremes.  Be  guided  by  common  sense  and  good 
judgment.  Morally  the  power  of  illustration  is  inestimable.  A  teacher 
of  bad  character  and  habits  as  well  as  one  of  good  character  and  habits 
iives  beyond  the  grave.  Christ  taught  largely  b^  illustration,  and  when 
properly  controlled  it  becomes  the  life  of  teachmg. 

£.  £.  Smith,  of  Chicago,  said :  Illustration  not  only  aids  in  obtain- 
ing knowledge  but  in  relating  it.  The  mind  holds  it&  knowledge  by 
means  of  some  form.  In  the  kindergarten  color  attracts  and  fixes  form . 
Duty  may  be  taught  by  childlike,  not  childish,  stories.  The  danger  of 
illustration  is  that  it  may  be  made  an  end,  not  a  means. 

At  close  of  morning  session  Mr.  F.  £.  Andrews,  of  Jeffersonville, 

was  elected  temporary  treasurer,  in  the  absence  of  J.  P.  Funk,  of  New 

Albany. 

At  1 :  30  Association  was  call::d  to  order  to  listen  to  a  debate.  Ques- 
tion :  *'  Resolved,  that  the  Natural  History  Sciences  in  the  high-school 
serve  as  well  to  develop  the  mind  as  do  Psychology  and  Literature.  ^^ 
The  speakers  on  the  affirmative  were  O.  P.  Jenkins,  De  Pauw;  B.  W. 
Evermann,  State  Normal ;  and  on  the  negative,  T.  G.  Alford,  Indiana- 
polis, and  J.  R.  Starkey,  Martinsville.  The  discussion  occupied  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  an3rthing  like  a  fair  synopsis  is  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  report.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  affirmative  proved  their 
side  of  the  question  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  while  the  negative 
just  as  conclusively  proved  theirs. 

The  next  paper  read  was  on  **The  Elements  of  Good  Citizenship,^* 

prepared  and  read  by  D.  C.  Brown,  Butler  University.    He  said : 

Plato^s  ideas  permeate  all  ideas  to  this  day.  In  the  training  of  the 
Grecian  youth  his  standard  was  very  high,  and  why  should  it  not  be 
high?  Should  not  ours  be  high.  Can  you  conceive  of  a  place  where 
there  should  be  a  loftier  ideal  of  citizenship  than  in  a  democracy  or  a 
republic?  Teachers  have  a  great  responsibility.  Discard  the  idea 
that  God  takes  care  of  children,  fools,  and  the  United  States,  and  train 
our  pupils  to  care  for  the  last.  To  be  a  good  citizen  means :  i .  To 
have  a  knowledge  of  our  country  and  our  constitution.  2.  Education. 
Diversity  of  population  demands  wide  spread  intelligence.  Industrial 
training  prevents  idleness.  Most  of  our  criminals  have  no  trade.  3. 
Good  morals  is  the  basis  of  legislative  morality.  Civilization  has  been 
defined  as  culture  in  morals.  Teachers  must  not  only  teach  this  but 
live  it.  Teach  Christianity,  not  merely  utilitarian  morality.  4.  Re- 
spect for  law  and  authority  and  oiucials.  Liberty  does  not  mean  license. 
The  law  is  not  a  terror  to  the  good.  Here  also  teach  patriotism.  Be 
ready  to  answer  the  country ^s  call  if  she  is  in  danger. 

F.  £.  Andrews  discussed  the  paper  instead  of  £.  £.  Olcott,  who  was 
not  present.  He  said :  A  good  citizen  must  have  the  spirit  of  our  fore- 
fathers combined  with  a  modem  education.  He  also  emphasized  the 
third  point  of  the  speaker,  that  of  good  morals,  stating  that  the  phys- 
ical frame  degenerates  when  morals  are  neglected. 

At  8  o^cIock  the  Association  was  delighted  and  instructed  by  a  lee- 
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ture  from  Dr.  Mendenhall,  of  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  on  **  Educa- 
tion in  Japan/ ^  To  those  who  have  heard  this  lecture,  no  description 
is  necessary,  while  to  those  who  have  not,  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
its  excellence  could  be  given  in  a  hasty  and  necessarily  brief  report. 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Smith,. 
Morgan,  Wirts,  Williams,  Butler,  Rucker,  and  Bell,  a  Committee  on 
Officers. 

Friday,  9  A.  m.,  the  first  paper,  *^  Literature  of  Home  and  School, ^^ 

prepared  by  Miss  Milner,  Rockport,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Ella  Rawles,. 

of  Greensburg. 

The  influence  of  literature,  both  for  good  and  evil,  is  often  unguessed. 
Half  ct  it  is  poor  and  half  of  the  poor  is  bad.  Children  read  bad  books 
because  of:  i.  Indifferent  parents  who  do  not,  apparently,  know  or 
care  what  their  children  are  reading.  2.  Confident  parents,  who  trust 
altogether  to  their  children's  judgment  3.  A  class  who  provide  for 
their  children  St.  Nicholas,  Youth's  Companion,  etc.,  and  see  that  they 
read  the  best.  These  may  be  called  sensible  parents.  The  teacher  is 
confronted  with  a  difficulty  in  that  he  can  not  always  find  out  what  his 
pupils  are  reading.  But  often  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil  needs 
reformation  in  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  what  really  constitutes  ^voif 
literature.  The  laboratory  method  has  of  late  revolutionized  the  teach- 
ing of  literature,  in  that  the  production  itself  is  studied  and  not  the 
author.  Begin  in  primary  grades  to  foster  a  taste  for  good  literature. 
It  is  not  a  lessening  of  dignity  to  know  those  books  fit  for  these  grades. 
The  teacher  should  encourage  the  Reading  Circle  work  among  her 
pupils. 

Miss  Alta  Blackmore,  Aurora :  Every  soul  is  capable  of  appreciat- 
ing the  attributes  of  God,  and  hence  capable  of  appreciating  every 
other  soul.  In  literature  the  reader  is  brought  in  contact  with  the 
writer's  soul.  A  good  course  of  reading  helps  to  create  a  well  balanced 
mind,  corrects  a  depraved  taste,  and  cultivates  a  correct  literary  dis- 
cernment. Such  a  course  must  be  varied.  Fiction,  travel,  biography, 
poetry,  art  essays,  humor,  science,  must  form  parts  of  this  most  im- 
portant whole. 

Second  paper,  "Chemistry  in  the  High  School,"  Wm.  H.  Wiley, 

Terre  Haute : 

The  tendency  of  education  is  toward  commercial  interests.  The 
study  of  chemistry  may  be  justified  on  a  plea  of  usefulness,  but  this  is 
by  no  means  its  only  merit.  Its  study  possesses  every  element  of  dis- 
cipline and  culture.  To  teach  it  well  it  must:  i.  Be  known  at  least 
fairly  well  historically.  2.  The  laws  of  chemical  action  must  be  illus- 
trated by  experiment.  3.  A  room  must  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
class.  4.  It  is  taught  better  if  each  student  is  completely  equipped, 
but  this  is  expensive  and  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  special 
school.  The  study  of  chemistry  in  the  high-school  may  awaken  the 
dormant  powers  of  some  giant  intellect,  and  should  always  result  in 
pupils  learning  to  make  accurate  observations  of  phenomena,  to  give 
account  of  these  observations,  to  determine  qualities  of  common  sub- 
stances, to  know  the  history  of  the  science,  and  to  make  simple  appa- 
ratus. 

**  Botany  in  the  High  School "  was  then  taken  up  by  G.  C.  Hubbard, 

of  Madison,  who  said: 
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The  value  of  any  science  is  estimated  by  the  cultare  obtained.  Bot- 
any is  a  systematized  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  its  Author 
is  omniscieHt.  As  much  of  the  science  as  can  be  taught  by  the  senses- 
should  be  taught  in  the  primary  grades.  It  gives  health  to  the  body, 
skUl  to  the  hand,  and  discernment  to  the  eye  and  touch,  clear  concep- 
tion, habits  of  accurate  observation,  cultivates  memory  and  imagina- 
tion, secures  culture  of  reasoning  powers  and  of  aesthetic  nature,  and 
finally  strengthens  a  belief  in  God  by  assuming  that  the  Designer  must 
be  superior  to  the  design. 

J.  C.  Gregg,  of  Brazil,  said  on  the  same  subject:  There  is  a  great 
contrast  between  our  present  method  of  teaching  and  that  of  40  years 
ago.  Then  books  were  taught,  now  we  teach  thing^s.  Arithmetic 
consisted  of  tables  and  rules;  geography  of  memorizing  names  and 
localities.  So  with  botany.  The  book  was  perhaps  not  studied  too- 
much,  but  the  object  too  little.  Bad  results  are  obtained  in  the  teach- 
ing of  this  science  from  three  causes:  i.  It  is  often  placed  at  the 
wrong  time  in  the  course  of  siudy.  The  best  place  is  in  the  third  or 
last  year,  though  much  should  be  done  in  the  lower  grades.  3.  Too 
much  is  attempted.  Suit  the  work  to  the  time  allowed,  to  the  age  and 
capacity  of  the  pupils.  A  definite  end  should  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  trained  to  work  towards  it.  3.  The  subject  is 
often  taught  improperly.  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  commence,  as  leaves 
and  roots  can  be  easily  obtained  at  that  season.  In  spring  flowers- 
may  be  analyzed  and  a  collection  of  leaves  and  blossoms  made.  la 
the  class  room  every  one  should  take  part. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  was  as  follows : 

President — A.  H.  Graham,  Columbus. 

Vice  Presidents—  S^'^'  Shannon,  Greensburg. 
Vice  I'resiaents      ^  j^.^^  ^^^.^  Griswold,  Rising  Sun. 

Secretary — Miss  Edith  Schockley,  Lawrenceburg. 

f  F.  D.  Churchill,  Aurora,  chairman. 
R.  A.  Ogg,  Greencastle. 
Executive  Com.  \  ].  H.  Henry,  Co.  Supt.,  Morgan  Co. 

Miss  Anna  Miller,  Jeffersonville. 
^  Miss  Mabel  Banta,  Franklin. 
Treasurer — ],  P.  Funk,  New  Albany. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  Aurora  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

At  1:30  the  subject  of  "Primary  Teaching  in  Country  Schools "^ 

was  taken  up  by  C.  W.  Hodgin,  of  Earlham  College.     He  said: 

To  know  anything  well  we  must  know  it  in  relation  to  other  things. 
Primary  teaching  in  the  country  involves  a  knowledge  of  primary 
teaching  in  the  city.  City  teachers  possess  sjme  advantages.  They 
have  lenger  time,  better  equipments,  and  a  more. perfect  system  of 
grading.  But  in  the  country  there  is  less  artificiality,  less  convention- 
ality, more  freedom.  Also  bodily  and  mental  vigor  are  nearly  always 
greater.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  child  is  constantly  in  the  pres- 
ence of  nature,  and  the  seeming  advantages  are  not  so  great  after  all. 
Assuming  that  the  best  blood  of  the  city  comes  from  the  country,  the 
primary  teacher  stands  first  in  time  and  first  in  importance. 

L.  H.  Jones  said:  There  is  very  little  difference  between  primary 
teaching  in  city  and  country,  as  all,  or  nearly  all  its  results  depend  oa 
the  teacher.     Questions  of  equipment  are  only  questions  of  manipu- 
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lating  schools,  but  do  not  touch  the  question  of  real  teaching.  To  be 
successful  the  primary  teacher  must  possess  the  highest  culture  and 
the  profoundest  insight  into  child-nature. 

W.  A.  Bell  said  that  since  so  much  is  expected  of  the  primary  teacher 
she  should  be  paid  accordingly. 

After  the  discussion,  F.  £.  Andrews  submitted  the  treasurer's  report, 
showing  an  enrollment  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  members  and  a  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  of  $28.08. 

At  the  close  of  this  session,  and  at  other  times  during  the  meetings, 
most  enjoyable  music  was  rendered  by  the  talent  of  Greensburg.  The 
thanks  of  the  teachers  are  due  to  these  musicians ;  also  to  the  hospit- 
able citizens  of  Greensburg  and  vicinity. 

R.  W.  Wood,  President^  JeffersomnlU. 
KiTTiE  E.  Palmer,  Secretary^  Franklin. 


NORTHERN'  INDIANA  SUPERINTENDENTS'  AND 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  second  annual  session  of  the  N.  I.  S.  and  T.  A.  was  called  to 
order  by  retiring  Pres.  J.  C.  Black,  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools. 
The  opening  exercises  consisted  of  a  song  by  the  male  quartette,  prayer 
by  Rev.  J.  I.  Hall,  and  a  second  quartette  by  the  choir. 

The  address  of  welcome  by  the  Mayor,  L.  M.  Royse,  was  well  re- 
ceived and  responded  to  by  £.  £.  Smith,  of  Chicago. 

The  address  of  the  retiring  President  and  the  inaugural  address  by 
the  President-elect  were  both  excellent  in  their  way. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. — ^After  devotional  exercises,  consisting  of  a  song  by 
the  choir  and  prayer  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Granger,  A.  J.  Whiteleather,  of 
Bourbon,  proceeded  to  show  wherein  it  is  possible  to  increase  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers.  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Supt.  Du  Shane,  of 
South  Bend,  followed  by  Cyrus  Smith,  Mrs.  Mowrer,  and  W.  A.  Bell. 
This  should  hardly  be  called  a  discussion,  as  it  was  very  one-sided — 
all  those  taking  part  agreeing  with  Mr.  Whiteleather  both  as  to  the 
necessity  and  means. 

The  subject  of  the  next  paper,  **  Nature  Speaks  the  Language  of 
Consequences,^^  was  handled  in  a  manner  denoting  careful  thought  by 
the  writer,  A.  M.  Huycke,  of  Wabash.     It  was  highly  appreciated  by 

all  present. 

Committees  on  Nomination  and  Resolutions  were  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  after  which  the  Association  adjourned. 

The  first  exercise  in  the  afternoon  was  a  song  by  the  colored  glee 
club,  which  was  doubly  encored. 

C.  T.  Lane,  of  Ft.  Wayne  schools,  read  a  paper  upon  »*The  Actual 
and  Possible  Influence  of  the  Schools  upon  Good  Government,"  pre- 
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seating  suggestions  on  civil  government  and  means  of  teaching  the 
principles  of  government  to  pupils. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Coulter,  of  Wabash  College,  led  the  discussion  by  a  com- 
mendatory talk  of  ten  minutes.  Dr.  Hailman  also  gave  a  pleasant  talk 
apon  the  same  subject,  showing  the  importance  of  special  studies  in 
the  development  of  the  faculties. 

S.  B.  McCracken,  of  Delphi,  prepared  a  paper  upon  **  Discipline,** 
but  was  unable  to  be  present.  Mrs.  £.  Mowrer,  principal  of  Warsaw 
high-school,  read  the  paper,  and  all  present  enjoyed  it.  The  subject 
vas  treated  from  a  psychological  standpoint. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Burkett  rendered  a  solo  in  an  unusually  pleasing  manner, 
after  which  the  discussion  of  the  paper  read  was  resumed  by  W.  C. 
Palmer,  B.  S.  McAlpine,  W.  H.  BanU,  J.  C.  Black,  D.  W.  Thomas, 
W.  N.  Hailman,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  who  differed  somewhat  in  their  defi«* 
nition  of  terms,  but  whose  views  were  both  profitable  and  interesting. 

The  selection  of  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  was  next  in  order. 

Out  of  many  invitations  Columbia  City  was  the  choice,  Warsaw  being 

ruled  out  on  account  of  being  represented  by  so  large  a  number  of  her 

citizens. 

Evening  Session. — The  glee  club  sang  *^  Bright  Sparkles  in  the 
Churchyard,**  which  was  encored  as  usual.  The  President  then  intro- 
duced Rev.  Scovel,  of  Wooster  University.  His  subject,  ''Opportu- 
nities in  School  Life  for  Moral  Educetion,**  was  delivered  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  all  who  failed  to  hear  him  missed  a  treat.  The  Dr.  spoke 
for  two  hours,  and  every  one  regretted  the  close. 

Saturday  Morning. — ^After  devotional  exercises,  conducted  by  Pres. 
Scovel,  a  short  address  was  given  by  him  upon  *'  The  Christian  Scholar 
and  the  Christian  College.** 

"Some  Fundamental  Conceptions  in  Ethics,**  by  President  W.  W. 
Parsons,  of  Terre  Haute,  was  listened  to  with  great  interest. 

After  the  usual  intermission  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman  gave  an  address  on 
*' Social  Tendencies  in  Education,**  prefacing  it  with  a  few  remarks 
on  growth^  and  logically  leading  on  to  the  principle  of  harmony  in 
parts  and  the  relation  of  individuals  to  society ;  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  social  tendencies  as  an  aid  to  the  building  of  character.  ^ 

After  a  well  received  solo  by  Miss  Lulu  Shorbe,  the  committee 
gave  the  following  report  on  nominations : 

For  President — Supt.  W.  C.  Palmer,  Columbia  City. 

Vice  Presidents—  \  ^^^'  ^*"^  Bunday,  Valparaiso, 
vice  rresiaents—  ^  g^^^  j^  ^   Stevens,  Angola. 

Secretary — Miss  Mary  Harper,  Huntington. 
Treasurer — Co.  Supt.  Alex.  Knisely,  Columbia  City. 
Railroad  Secretary,  Miss  Ida  Love,  Columbia  City. 

f  Supt.  W.  C.  Palmer,  Columbia  City. 
Mrs.  Emma  Mont  McRae,  La  Fayette. 
I,-         nmv       J  Supt.  E.  A.  Griffith,  Frankfort. 
tA.  ^-om  t.— ^  ^^g  Lizzie  Reid,  Warsaw. 

I  Supt.  J.  C.  Black,  Logansport. 

\^  Co.  Supt.  Calvin  Moon,  South  Bend. 
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The  Committe  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows : 

Resolved y  i.  That  we  hail  with  gratitude  the  action  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Indiana  by  which  cities  and  towns  are  empowered 
to  establish  Kindergartens  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  and 
we  earnestly  urge  all  persons  interested  in  sound  educational  progress 
to  bring  about  a  general  use  of  the  privilege  thus  extended. 

2.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that  the  interests  of  good 
government  demand  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civics  in 
the  common  schools. 

3.  That  the  name  of  this  Association  be  changed  from  the  "North- 
ern Indiana  Superintendents'  and  Teachers'  Association^'  to  "The 
NorUiern  Indiana  Teachers'  Association." 

4.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to  make  all  possible  effort  to 
strengthen  and  extend  the  teacher's  tenure  of  ofhce  bv  encouraging 
professional  efficiency  and  demanding  that  no  teachers  oe  discharged 
or  discontinued  except  for  cause. 

.  5.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  ex- 
tended to  those  who  have  performed  the  duties  assigned  them  in  the 
program ;  and  that  we  specially  commend  the  papers  as  being  of  a 
high  order  of  excellence. 

6.  That  we  express  our  gratitude  to  Supt.  T.  J.  Sanders,  President 
of  the  Association,  for  the  careful,  kindly  and  efficient  service  he  has 
rendered  us  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

7.  That  to  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Warsaw,  for  his  excellent  and 
hearty  address  of  welcome ;  to  the  singers  who  have  delighted  us  with 
their  inspiring  music ;  to  the  Presbyterian  society  for  their  beautiful 
church  edifice ;  and  especially  to  the  teachers  of  the  Warsaw  schools 
for  their  courtesy  and  kindness,  we  extend  our  hearty  thanks. 

8.  That  we  acknowledge  our  great  obligation  to  Dr.  W.N.  Hailman 
for  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  **New  Education"  which  he  presented 
with  such  force  and  beauty  in  his  talk  on  "Social  Tendencies  in  Edu- 
cation." 

9.  That  we  express  to  Dr.  Scovel  our  high  appreciations  of  his 
masterly  lecture  on  "The  Opportunities  for  Moral  Education  in  School 
Life,"  and  that  we  commend  the  principles  and  exalted  doctrines  of 
the  lecture  to  the  most  earnest  and  conscientious  consideration  of  the 
teachers. 

Pursuant  to  previous  adjournment  the  Supt.  and  Teachers  met  in 
the  high-school  room  of  Central  Building  at  2  p.  m.,  for  an  informal 
talk  upon  various  subjects.  "  How  to  manage  and  what  to  do  with  a 
bad  boy"  soon  resolved  itself  into  the  question  as  to  the  existence  of 
such  an  anomaly.  After  a  great  deal  of  talk,  in  which  a  great  many 
good  suggestions  were  made  as  to  his  management  in  case  he  ever 
should  be  met,  the  Round  Table  adjourned,  all  present  feeling  that  the 
afternoon  had  been  well  spent.  Lizzie  M.  Reid,  Secy, 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Pres. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


It  is  the  desire  of  the  board  to  have  the  work  for  the  next  year  de- 
termined upon  early  in  the  summer,  so  that  all  preliminaries  may  be 
arranged  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  the  schools. 
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The  names  of  the  naembers  of  the  Young  People's  Reading:  Circle 
should  be  furnished  to  county  superintendents  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sullivan  county  reports  156  members,  while  143  teachers  supply  the 
schools.  Supt.  Marlow  writes  that  the  excess  comes  from  persons 
preparing  to  teach.  Members  have  done  better  reading  than  ever 
before. 

The  time  of  the  annual  examination  was  changed  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  board  from  June  to  the  second  Saturday  in  September. 

In  June  the  board  will  print  and  send  to  the  county  superintendents 
a  list  of  questions  reviewing  the  books  of  this  year's  course  fully. 
From  this  list  so  sent  the  board  will  select  a  set  of  questions  for  the 
examination  in  September. 

Members  who  desire  to  pass  an  examination  upon  any  of  the  past 
years'  work  should  notify  the  secretary  in  time  for  questions  to  be  pre- 
pared and  sent  out  at  the  date  of  the  regular  examination,  otherwise 
only  questions  on  this  year's  work  willl  be  sent. 

Examinations  will  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  county 
superintendents  as  heretofore. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  board  will  be  absent  for  a  year,  and  her 
helpful  advice  and  mature  judgment  will  be  very  much  missed.  Mrs. 
Dennis  is  referred  to.     She  spends  the  year  in  Europe. 

The  report  of  a  city  superintendent  in  the  March  Journal,  showing 
a  membership  of  two  thousand  in  the  Y.  P.  R.  C,  should  have  been 
credited  to  Supt.  Black,  of  Logansport. 

St.  Joseph  county  shows  by  reports  from  teachers,  made  March  16, 
1889,  a  membership  in  the  Y.  P.  R.  C.  of  797  in  the  rural  schools  of 
the  county,  of  which  number  Olive  Tp.  has  12;  Warren  27  ^  German 
38 ;  Clay  48 ;  Harris  52 ;  Penn  232 ;  Portage  30 ;  Centre  28 ;  Greene 
39;  Union  24;  Liberty  96;  Madison  149;  Lincoln  12. 

The  first  figures  at  the  right  of  each  of  the  following  titles  of  books 
indicate  the  number  of  books  that  were  purchased,  and  the  figures  in 
parenthesis,  the  number  of  members  who  read  them : 

Sea-Side  and  Way-Side,  72,  (186)  ;  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur, 
39,  (283)  ;  Stories  of  Heroic  Deeds,  56,  (188)  ;  Swiss  Family  Robin- 
son, 66,  (227) ;  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  18,  (65) ;  Ten  Great  Events 
in  History,  25,  (45) ;  Robinson  Crusoe,  45,  (179) ;  Neighbors  with 
Claws  and  Hoofs,  15,  (51)  ;  Washington  and  His  Country,  ^j,  (54)  ; 
Tales  from  Shakespeare,  (29,  (53):  Plutarch's  Lives,  16,  (23);  Glimp- 
ses of  the  Animate  World,  11,  (15)  ;  Birds  and  Bees,  3,  (4)  ;  Frank- 
lin's Autobbiography,  4,  (7)  ;  Ten  Little  Boys  on  the  Road  from  Long 
Ago  t  J  Now,  6,  (30)  ;  The  Seven  Little  Sisters  who  Live  on  the  Ball 
that  Floats  in  the  Air,  10,  (45)  ;  Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the 
Land,  4,  (6).    Total  number  of  books  purchased,  461.    Total  number 
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of  books  read,  1,451.  Average  number  of  times  each  book  was  read, 
34-.  Number  of  members  who  read  one  book,  437;  two,  170;  three, 
88 ;  four,  47 ;  five,  24 ;  six,  4 ;  seven,  5 ;  eight,  4 ;  nine,  o ;  ten,  o ; 
eleven,  i.     Calvin  Moon,  Supt. 


PERSONAL. 


A  Blunt  still  holds  the  reins  at  Ligonier. 

H.  W.  Graham  is  principal  at  Etna  Green. 

J.  A.  Cummins  is  principal  of  the  Syracuse  schools. 

D.  W.  Thomas  still  superintends  the  Elkhart  schools. 

G.  C.  Tyrrell  has  just  finished  his  loth  term  at  Sunman. 

A.  H.  Douglass  is  principal  of  the  Logansport  high-school. 

J.  R.  Starkey  is  closing  his  13th  year  as  Supt.  at  Martinsville. 

S.  E.  Miller  is  now  closing  his  22d  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Michigan 
City  schools. 

L.  H.  Jones  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  Superintendent  of  the 
Indianapolis  schools. 

S.  E.  Harwood  will  remain  at  Attica  another  year  at  an  advanced 
salary.    Just  like  him. 

J.  H.  Gildersleeve,  of  Brookston,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Chauncy  schools  vice  Ed.  R.  Smith,  resigned. 

Dr.  John  S.  Irwin,  Supt.  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  schools,  after  protracted 
and  serious  illness,  is  again  *^on  the  war  path.^^ 

W.  H.  Banta  is  now  closing  his  i8th  year  as  Supt.  of  the  Valparaiso 
schools.    This  has  been  a  long  and  faithful  service. 

Walter  Irvin,  a  native  Hoosier,  but  for  the  past  seven  or  eight  years 
a  teacher  in  Iowa,  is  now  Supt.  of  the  North  Manchester  schools. 

F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt.  of  the  Aurora  schools,  and  a/i  his  teachers 
were  present  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Southern  Ind.  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation at  Greensburg. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  the  new  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education^ 
has  been  connected  with  the  Terre  Haute  schools  for  24  years —  the 
last  20  as  superintendent. 

James  DufShane  has  been  connected  with  the  South  Bend  schools 
for  18  years — at  first  as  principal  of  the  high-school,  and  for  the  last 
10  years  as  superintendent. 

Geo.  F.  Bass,  supervising  principal  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  re- 
cently had  an  offer  ol  $2,000  a  year  to  change  his  work  and  his  resi- 
dence, but  declined  the  flattering  offer. 
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J.  L.  Rippetoe,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  the  Conoersville  schools,  is 
now  Supt.  of  the  schools  at  Trenton,  Mo.  He  has  nineteen  teachers 
in  his  corps,  and  is  getting  on  smoothly  as  of  old. 

W.  W.  Borden,  the  founder  and  patron  of  the  Borden  Institute,  at 
New  Providence,  and  W.  £.  Lugenbeel,  the  principal  of  the  school, 
will  spend  the  coming  summer  in  Europe.    They  sail  Jun(^  26th. 

Walter  S.  Smith,  formerly  Supt.  of  Marion  county,  but  for  several 
years  past  teacher  in  Kentucky,  has  changed  his  work  as  teacher  and 
is  doing  evangelical  work  as  a  minister.  He  is  at  present  in  Rusb 
county. 

S.  C.  Hanson,  principal  at  Williamsport,  has  just  recovered  from  a^ 
severe  illness.  He  has  now  ready  his  commencement  song  and  chorus 
called  **The  Old  Nest/^  It  seems  to  be  just  the  thing  for  commence^ 
ment  times. 

A.  H.  Graham,  the  President-elect  of  the  Souther,n  Ind.  Teachers^ 
Association,  has  been  connected  with  the  Columbus  schools  twenty- 
four  years — twenty  years  as  Supt.  He  and  23  out  of  24  of  his  teachers 
attended  the  last  Association. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  formerly  Supt.  of  the  Vincennes  schools,  but  for 
several  years  past  Supt.  of  the  Boys^  Reformatory,  still  retains  his  in- 
terest in  general  educational  affairs,  and  frequently  attends  teachers^ 
meetings,  where  he  always  meets  a  hearty  welcome. 

£.  H.  Drinkwater  and  J.  C.  Sipe,  both  ex-teachers,  are  now  pro- 
prietors of  the  National  Book  Exchange,  located  at  Indianapolis.  The 
purpose  of  the  *^  Exchange  ^^  is  to  furnish  members  books  at  greatly 
reduced  rates.    See  their  advertisent  on  another  page. 

Wm.  W.  Spangler,  the  State  University  Librarian,  will  conduct  his 
sixth  excursion  party  through  Europe,  leaving  New  York  June  15,  and 
will  return  landing  in  New  York  Sept.  12.  The  route  marked  out  is 
ana  ttractive  one  and  includes  the  World  Exposition  at  Paris.  The 
cost  will  be  ^00. 

Ed.  R.  Smith,  of  La  Fayette,  has* resigned  the  principalsbip  of  the 
Chauncy  schools  to  accept  the  position  of  western  agent  for  the  book 
house  of  Porter  &  Coats,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Smith  has  had  some 
experience  in  the  agency  work,  and  the  house  has  done  well  in  secur- 
ing his  services.     He  is  a  genial  gendeman  and  a  good  worker. 

Sylvester  F.  Scovel,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  University  of  Wooster, 
Ohio,  gave  the  Northern  Indiana  Association  a  great  treat.     Both  his. 
evening  lecture  and  his  morning  "talk"  were  masterly  productions, 
and  marked  the  author  as  a  man  of  superior  ability.    It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Doctor  may  be  induced  to  come  to  Indiana  frequendy. 

J.  M.  Bloss,  formerly  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction  for  Indiana,  now- 
Supt.  of  the  schools  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  is  being  urged  by  Senator  Ingles. 
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of  t^at  state  and  other  friends,  for  the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Prof.  Bloss  has  had  a  varied  educational  experience 
and  has  filled  honorably  every  position  entrusted  to  him.  He  would 
make  a  good  Commissioner. 

O.  £.  Arbuckle,  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College,  formerly  Supt.  of 
Jefferson  county,  but  recently  principal  of  the  Acton  schools,  was  some 
time  ago  arrested  in  Indianapolis  for  passing  counterfeit  money,  and 

j  has  since  entered  the  plea  of  *^  guilty. ^^    On  the  strength  of  this  plea 

the  State  Board  at  its  last  meeting  revoked  the  state  license  held  by 

;  Mr.  Arbuckle.    The  Journal  regrets  very  much  to  make  this  record 

•against  an  Indiana  teacher,  but  has  known  for  two  or  three  years  past 
that  the  moral  character  of  Mr.  Arbuckle  has  been  seriously  ques- 
itioned. 

[  s        Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin,  late  of  the  Indianapolis  high-school,  but  now 

of  San  Francisco,  recently  read  a  paper  in  which  she  did  herself  much 
credit.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  made  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco paper:  **The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Principals^  Association 
was  held  yesterday  afternoon  at  Odd  Fellows^  Hall.  Deputy  Supt.  of 
schools  Babcock  presided.  The  feature  of  the  day  was  the  reading  of 
[  a  paper  by  Miss  Lillie  J.  Martin  of  the  Girls^  High  School,  entitled: 

\  -** Observation  and  Experiment  Essential  in  Pedagogical  Inquiry.^*    It 

[  was  quite  lengthy  and  was  a  very  able  and  thoughtful  effort.     The 

\  large  assemblage  of  teachers  present  listened  to  it  with  rapt  attention 

^  ^and  frequently  interrupted  the  lady^s  reading  with  hearty  applause.** 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
'V^estem  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orrille 
-Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assnre  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treal- 
-ment.  3-tf 

Mrs.  Hailman*s  Summer  School  of  Kindergarten  and  Priicary 
"Methods  will  open  on  Monday,  Jaly  22.  For  circulars,  address  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ind.  4  41 

"The  National  Book  Exchange"  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Messrs.  Drinkwater  &  Sipe,  formerly  teachers  and  subscribers  of  the 
'Journal.    See  their  adyertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.  5-6t 

The  Normal  School  at  Covington  will  have  a  Model  Primary  School 
'in  session  during  the  summer  term  beginning  June  ii.     Its  object  will  be  to 
{  '^how  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  in  all  grades  of 

"f  "the  public  schools  by  a  practical  test  in  the  first  and  second  grades.     For 

^particulars  address  W.  R.  Humphreys,  Covington,  Ind.  5.3! 

L 
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VACANCIES. 


i  :o: 


15  Saperintendencies,  with  laUries  between $3,ooo  and  l3,ooo 

«  32  Superintendencien,  with  salaries  between 1,200    *'     2,000 

85  Superinteodencies,  with  salaries  between 900    ^*      1,200 

95  Principalships  of  Town  Schools 600     to      900 

330  Principalships,  below 600 

13  High  School  Principal&htpp,  above if$<>o 

31  High  School  Principalships,  salaries  between 1,000  and   1,500 

45  High  School  Principalships 500    to     1,000 

28  Ward,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Principalships 

35  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  between 600  and  1,000 

48  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  below 600 

60  Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary  Positions,  with  salaries  ranging  from 

$60  and  npwards. 
100  Same,  with  salaries  below  $60. 
54  Positions  for  Specialists  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics 

Literatore,  Science,  etc. 
10  Teachers  of  Methods  in  Normals. 
15  Art  in  Private  Schoob. 
8  Drawing  in  Public  Schools. 
3o  Music  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

25  Positions  for  Elocution,   Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  and 
kindred  subjects. 
Now  is  the  time  to  write  and  learn  of  our  work.     For  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  averaged  forty  new  vacancies  and  four  new  memheiTeactwnv-^ten 

times  as  many  vacancies  as  m»-mhers.     Will  not  some  of  these  vacancies  do 

for  you  ? 

WB  HAVE  FILLEp  FIVE  HUNDRED  POSITIONS  during  the  past 
six  months.     A  list  of  these  will  be  tent  on  application. 

Address,  for  circulars,  at  once, 

TEAOHESB'  00-OFEfiATIVE  ASSOOIATIOV, 

ORVILLB  BREWER,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Branches: 
New  York  Qty,  Box  1969.     M.  V.  Bidgood,  Agt 
5.tf  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.     W.  H.  Heiney,  Agt. 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 
Elkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we 
will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  nighrtrains 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.    For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  Bbcklkt,  G.  p.  a  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Hartbr,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  H«use  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5-?  Indianapolis. 
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CHICAGO'S  GREATEST  PANORAMA !— Jerusalem  on  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion  of  Christ. — Chicago  has  many  great  panoramas,  but  no- 
thing that  approaches  this  great  religious  spectacle  in  beauty  of  conception 
and  masterly  detail.  The  scenic  effect  is  wonderful  and  thrilling  beyond  de-^ 
scription.  There  you  behold  that  Oriental  City  around  which  cluster  so  many 
tender  and  pathetic  memories;  the  magnificent  Temple  with  its  glittering 
domes,  historic  for  its  imposing  rites  and  ceremonies;  Mount  Zion;  the  Pal- 
ace of  Pilate ;  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Every 
one  should  visit  this  wonderful  work  of  art,  so  realistic.  All  who  visit  this 
panorama  love  to  linger  near  this  sacred,  historic  scene,  and  feel  like  adopting 
the  words  of  that  disciple  upon  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  **  Lord,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here."  Language  is  too  weak  to  fittingly  portray  the  efiects 
of  this  wonderful  work, —  The  Chicago  Times. 

AMHBBST  SUMMER  SCHOOL— Thirteenth  Beesion 

at  Amherst,  July  8th  to  Augrust  9th,  1889.  Instruction  given 
in  Eight  Languages  (ten  classes  in  French  and  ten  in  German),  also  in 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Drawing,  Painting,  English  Litera- 
ture, Political  Science,  Mathematics,  and  Physical  Training. 
**  Realizes  the  ideal  of  a  School  of  Languages."— Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler.  ••  It  is 
thorough,  it  is  cheap,  it  is  pleasant,  it  is  the  school  for  practical  work.** — Ed' 
ucational  Courant,  Beautiful  location.  Excursions  and  picnics  on  Satnrdays. 
Circulars  and  Programs  free.  Address, 
5- It  Prof.  W.  L.  Montagus,  Amherst,  Mass. 

Any  superintendent  or  teacher  ^^wvckg  pleasant  and  profitable  employment 
would  do  well  to  investigate  Smith's  American  Manikin,  for  schools  and 
physicians,  pronounced  the  best  by  every  educator  and  physician  to  whon» 
it  has  been  shown.    Address,  Wright  Publishing  House, 

3- It  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Established  i88o.  Filled  hun- 
dreds of  positions.  Good  places  for  good  teachers.'  Employers  served  with- 
out charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  manager 
has  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  205  N.  7lh  St^  Allentown,  Pa. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III. — ^The 
policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  College  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study  and  observation,  that  are  not  literally 
and  righteously  kept.  The  Thirtieth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  begin 
in  Sept.  1889,  and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  particulars,  catalogue, 
and  Cliniquey  address,  E.  Z.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.     Mention  this  paper.  2-6t 

Any  Person  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teacher, 
by  using  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $1.00.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free. 
Address  The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's  Handi- 
work,  Knitting,  Crotchet- Work,  Embroidery,  Art  Needlework,  and  other 
household  topics  of  practical  character.  Every  lady  should  subscribe  for  it. 
Price,  50C  a  year.      Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N«  Y.     i-6t 
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Elictric  Belt  Frkk. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
firm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Prof.  Van  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647 ),  a  positive  cure  for  Nenroos  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 
^.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Write  to  them 
to-day.  i-yt. 

CATARRH  CURBD.^A  clergyman,  after  yean  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
found  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  83  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  charge.  11 -yt 

Indiana  Kindxrgartkn  and  Primary  Normal  Traiking  School.— 
This  school  grants  annually  fourteen  free  scholarships  and  offers  superior  ad- 
vantages to  ladies  who  desire  to  become  Kindergartrers  and  Primary  Teach- 
ers.    For  catalogues  and  further  particulars,  address  the  principal, 

f-tf  Mrs.  Eliza  k,  Blakxr,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


nrrn  rni  n~^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "p  ^^  teachm 

MwLI^     w\/lli    and  students  representing  us.    I  cleared  $100 
the  first  week  I  worked  for  you.     Martha  Hodghs,  Ligonier,  Ind. 

i0r  Write  for  circulars  and  send  the  names  of  two  book  agents  and  34 
cents  in  stamps  to  pay  for  wrapping  and  mailing,  and  receive  free  22  steel 
finished  portraits  of  all  Our  Presidents,  for  parlor  or  school-room.  Size, 
23x28  inches,  worth  I3.00.     Address.    The  Eldbr  Co.. Chicago,  III. 


•^  Rose  •!•  Polytechnic  •:•  Institute,  •:« 

TBBBB  HAUTM.  IND. 

R  SCHDDL  DFENGI  NEE  RING, 


Well  endowed,  with  well  equipped  departments  of  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineenng,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  and  Drawing.  Extensive  shops  for  iron, 
wood,  foundry,  and  forge  work  Laboratories  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  sup- 
plied with  the  best  apparatus.  Special  facilities  for  measurements  of  precision 
in  electricity,  etc.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  Biay  be 
examined  at  or  near  their  places  of  residence.     For  catalogues  address, 

5  »<1  7  T.  C  MENDENHALL,  Preeident. 

iniK  TfliTUi  Slum  iKTinn.  jmo  is  1 

r^*  TWELFTH  ANNUAL  8E88ION,  BEGINNING  ^**3    *^>    *»^» 

School  of  Methods^  3  Weeks,  13  Professors. 

Monroe  Colltgt  of  Oratory^  4  Weeks,  Dr.  C.  W.  Emerson  and  Faculty. 
Academic  Departments^  5  Weeks,  17  Professors. 

mm-  THE  BEST  LOCATION,-OUT  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAM.  -» 

The  Oldest  Summer  School.    The  Beat  Instructors.    The  Greatest  Advantages. 

The  Most  Thorough  Courses  of  Study. 

Combining  Rest  and  Recreation  with  Study  and  Improvement. 

WILLIAK  A.  KOW&T,  Prssidant,  A.  W.  BD80V,  If anagsr  Sokool  of  Ifsthods, 

00  Broatlleld  Street.  Boeton.  Keae.  Woroesier.  Haas.  ft-lt 


FOE  SEPTEMBER !   GOOD  VAOANOIES ! ! 


1.  For  Lady  Tkachbrs. — We  have  at  present  nearly  400  vacancies  for 
lady  teachers.  These  are  for  Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Grammar  grades, 
at  salaries  of  ^35  to  $S$  per  month.  For  High  School  work — salaries  I450 
to  ^1500.  For  Normal  work — salaries  $600  to  $1200.  For  Mathematics, 
Science,  History,  Latin  and  Greek — $500  to  1 1 100.  For  Art,  Music ,  Elocn- 
tion.  Modem  Langaages,  etc. — salaries  ^00  to  $1000. 

2.  For  Gentlemen. — College  Professorships  (several  in  leading  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges) — fSoo  to  $2000.  For  Normal  work — ^|Soo  to  $I50(X 
For  Superintendents  and  Principals — |6oo  to  ^2000.  For  High  School, 
Academy,  Seminary,  etc., — $450  to  $1600.  For  Grade  work — 1400  to  ^6oOi 
Other  vacancies  are  coming  in  daily. 

If  you  expect  to  locate  elsewhere,  it  will  be  to  your  interest  to  send  for  our 
circulars.  Your  best  hope  of  success  is  with  an  agency  that  puts  forth  effort 
to  get  vacancies  for  its  members,  am/  that  gets  them;  that  does  not  put  its 
members  on  ''wild  goose  chases''  after  the  '< probable,"  the  "imaginary,"  or 
the  ''  hearsay  *'  vacancy.  We  get  more  vacancies  direct  from  employers,  thaa 
all  other  Western  Agencies  combined.     Address, 

O.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

5-tf       The  School  and  College  Bureau,  Elmhurst,  III. 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  offe  ed : — 

The  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B.; 

The  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.; 

The  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  C  E.; 

Post  graduate  Courses,  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Bestdes  the  above,  epeda]  ooursee  may  be  taken  by  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Witnln  the  courses  for  degrees  a  liberal  range  of  eiectives  permits  such  Tarioos  lines  of 
work  an  to  multiply  possible  counts  of  study  far  beyond  the  above  showing. 

The  Llbrarv  contains  over  28,000  well  selected  voluuies  and  is  alwiiyi*  aoeeeslble.  All 
facilities  are  furnished  lor  those  who  desire  to  pursue  lines  of  investigatioa  suggested  in 
the  class*  room. 

The  Physical,  Chemical,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  all  well  equipped,  not  only 
for  ordinary  elementary  siudy,  bat  for  advanced  and  original  work. 

Graduates  of  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admittea  to  the  Freshman  class  en  cer> 
tificates  without  ezaniioation,  and  their  connection  with  the  class  is  conditioned  upon 
their  ability  to  pursue  the  prei«cribed  course. 

In  Older  to  bring  the  College  into  closer  relations  with  the  school  system  <rf  Indiana, 
a  priae  scholarship  is  offered  each  vear  to  the  male  graduste  of  any  High  School  in  the 
State  who  attains  the  highest  rank  In  his  class.  The  holder  of  such  sebolarsnip  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  institution  during  his  course /ree  oj  UtUim  and  alt 
othw  eoleffe  bill** 

Bj  an  arrangement  with  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  graduates  of  that  institotioD 
will  be  admitted  10  the  Junior  class. 

Necessary  expenses,  including  tuition,  need  not  exceed  1150  to  $'75  a  year. 

Certain  beneficial y  lunds  are  held  by  thn  college  to  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  th* 
Faculty,  10  assist  deserving  young  men  of  limited  means. 

Commencement  Day,  June  19,  1889. 

Fall  Term  biggins  September  11,  1889. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1890. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  2,  1890. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  address 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE. 

JOSEPH  F,  TUTTLC,  President.         Ckawfokdsvillk,  Ind.  5-41 
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C J       ECONOMY  IN  COLLEGE  WORK. 

A.  B.  HINSDALE,  PROF.  PEDAGOGY,  MICH.  UNIVERSITY. 

Ir.  John  Trowbridge,  who  is  a  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Harvard  University,  contribtttes  to  a  recent  number  of 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  an  article  bearing  the  above  title.  We 
propose  to  give  a  synopsis  of  this  article,  accompanied  by  some 
remarks. 

Man  may  be  considered  as  a  machine,  and  his  brain  as  a  re- 
ceptacle of  impressions  which  it  can  give  forth  when  properly 
stimulated.  A  certain  amount  of  continuous  work  must  be  done 
in  order  to  impress  this  material.  A  dint  in  a  rock  follows  only 
the  recurrence  of  similar  blows.  A  German  dint  can  not  be  made 
in  the  brain  of  the  student  who  rushes  from  German  to  French, 
from  French  to  Greek,  and  then  winds  up  the  day  with  two  hours' 
study  in  a  physical  laboratory.  The  interiors  of  the  heads  of  stu- 
dents who  have  on  their  cards  Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Mod- 
em Languages,  and  Sciences,  if  they  could  be  photographed, 
would  yield  a  result  by  the  side  of  which  the  composite  photo- 
graph of  a  college  class  would  be  definiteness  itself.  The' actual 
result  of  the  system  of  study  now  in  vogue  in  high-schools  and  col- 
leges does  not  inspire  confidence  in  this  system.  This  is  because 
the  system  does  not  conform  to  the  conception  of  man  as  an  en- 
gine and  the  brain  as  a  mass  of  impressible  material.  Few  college 
students,  even  those  who  have  taken  several  German  electives, 
can  read  a  German  work  on  physical  science.  A  three  months' 
residence  in  a  German  town  would  have  made  one  of  these  stu- 
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dents  able  to  make  himself  understood,  to  understand  others, 
and  to  read  a  German  newspaper.  In  the  latter  case  he  eats 
and  breathes  in  a  German  atmosphere ;  he  is  reminded  of  a  Ger- 
man verb  every  moment  of  the  day;  he  has  German  books  and 
>  a  German  teacher, — in  a  word,  he  has  become  an  intense  spec- 
ialist in  German.  If  the  same  man  had  made  his  residence  in  a 
frontier  town  where  German  is  spoken  on  one  side  of  a  river  and 
French  on  the  other  side,  and  had  undertaken  to  gain  a  working 
knowledge  of  both  languages  at  the  same  time  in  three  months, 
or  even  a  year,  he  would  lamentably  have  failed. 

The  common  student  turns  his  sensitive  brain  plate  to  too  many 
points  of  view  during  the  day.  No  one  image  has  made  a  real 
impression  upon  the  plate.  There  is  lack  of  moral  fibre,  of  what 
may  be  called  a  second  breath.  Success  in  the  world  requires 
perseverance  and  a  certain  bull  dog  grip  upon  a  subject  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  power  wielded  by  the  man  of  one  idea. 
Hence  this  physical  truth  can  be  formulated:  '*An  enduring 
mental  impression  requires  forcible  and  repeated  blows,  and  also 
the  element  of  time.  Generally  speaking,  startling  ideas  are  of 
uncommon  occurrence.  We  must  depend  upon  slowly-made 
changes  in  the  brain-ceils.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  from  physical 
analogies  that  any  process  of  mental  crystallization  can  go  on  if 
the  medium  repeatedly  is  disturbed  by  changes  of  treatment  and 
by  addition  of  different  reagents." 

From  these  premises  our  author  deduces  a  theory  o^  study 
that  he  thus  formulates:  ''A  student  should  study  two  subjects 
for  at  least  three  months,  and  two  studies  alone.  One  of  these 
should  be  a  hard  subject,  giving  plenty  of  opportunity  for  appli- 
cation,— like  Greek,  German,  or  Mathematics, — while  the  other 
may  be  a  comparatively  light  subject,  which  can  serve  as  a  men- 
tal rest  through  the  change  which  it  affords.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  another  hard  subject  may  be  taken  up,  and  the  first  one 
relinquished  for  a  time." 

Prof.  Trowbridge  has  been  told  by  a  Harvard  student  that 
imany  Harvard  men  practically  work  on  this  theory, — a.  practice 
.that  <  Meads  to  a  certain  demoralizing  effect  upon  both  student 
and  professor,  for  the  whole  mind  should  be  given  to  the  suject 
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under  consideratioQ,  whether  it  is  important  or  unimportant." 

He  then  inquires  how  his  theory  would  work  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, where  sophomores,  juniors,  and  seniors,  are  required  to 
take  four  elective  courses  with  a  small  amount  of  prescribed  work 
in  English  and  Physics.  He  finds  that  the  student  can  so  mass 
his  work  that  all  his  studies  may  be  in  two  departments,  or  even 
in  one  department,  for  the  year.  But  this,  however,  is  not  com- 
mon. Most  have  at  least  three  electives  a  week  in  subjects  not 
generally  related.  There  are,  however,  certain  studies  so  related 
that  effort  in  one  immediately  reinforces  effort  in  another.  Latin 
and  Greek  may  be  profitably  pursued  in  alternate  hours ;  and  so 
may  philosophy  and  history,  or  philosophy  and  political  economy ; 
but  few  students  can  advantageously  pursue  German  and  French 
together,  or  physics  or  chemistry  in  immediate  combination  with 
any  philosophical  or  philological  subject.  Nineteen  or  twenty 
studies  form  in  the  main  the  elective  course  at  Harvard ;  and 
these  can  be  reduced  to  twelve  divisions  by  grouping  together 
the  subjects  that  aid  one  another,  as  follows :  Latin  and  Greek ; 
French  and  French  history;  Chemistry  alone  or  in  connection 
with  Eoglish;  Spanish  and  Spanish  history;  Philosophy  and 
History;  Physics  alone;  Semitics  and  Ancient  History;  Finq 
Arts  and  Music  with  English ;  Fine  Arts  and  Music  as  a  let-up 
with  any  of  the  severer  studies ;  Mathematics  and  English ;  Ro- 
mance Philology  with  its  suitable  Language.  "Thus  having  12 
subjects,  three  of  these  could  be  pursued  in  the  nine  months  of 
each  college  year,  and  in  four  years  the  whole  12  could  be  ac- 
complished,— if  a  student  wished  to  take  all  the  subjects  enu- 
merated." 

Mr.  Trowbridge  next  inquires  how  his  theory  would  work  in 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  and  then  returns  to  the  an- 
alogy of  man  to  an  engine.  Much  of  the  severe  strain  upon  the 
intellectual  machine  in  the  technical  schools  comes  from  chang- 
ing the  points  of  application  of  mental  force  too  often.  The  grip 
that  the  West  Point  student  has  upon  the  calculus  is  explained 
by  the  answer  that  a  West  Point  professor  gave  to  the  que.stion 
how  many  subjects  were  pursued  through  the  week,  viz :  <'  Three 
— ^mathematics,  mathematics,  mathematics."    Here,  by  the  way, 
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the  Professor  might  have  borrowed  a  telling  illustration  from  Ger- 
many. In  the  gymnasium,  the  boy  gives,  on  the  average,  eight 
and  a  half  lessons  a  week  for  nine  years  to  Latin  and  six  and  a 
half  to  Greek." 

Instructors  in  science  know  that  original  work  can  not  be  ob- 
tained from  undergraduates  in  American  colleges.  They  are 
not  equal  to  the  logical  effort  required ;  and  this  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  student's  immaturity  as  to  the  diversity  of  studies 
that  he  carries  on.  There  is  want  of  concentration.  A  college 
oarsman  preparing  for  a  race  does  not  spend  an  hour  at  tennis, 
an  hour  in  putting  the  shot,  and  an  hour  in  swimming.  The 
base  ball  player,  before  an  important  game,  fixes  his  attention 
upon  those  exercises  which  will  perfect  him  in  base  ball.  But 
the  same  student  fits  himself  for  intellectual  contests  by  the 
method  of  diffusion,  not  concentration.  Still  there  can  not  be 
two  true  solutions  of  the  dynamical  problem  of  so  running  the 
human  engine  as  to  produce  the  most  telling  effects.  If  con- 
centration is  wise  in  the  one  case,  diffusion  must  be  foolish  in 
the  other. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  then  contends  that  by  blocking  out  the  col 

lege  year  into  periods  of  three  months,  during  which  the  student 
'shall  pursue  but  one  severe  study,  the  odium  of  too  early  special 
ization  would  be  escaped.  During  the  period  the  student  would 
become  thoroughly  interested  in  his  subject.  He  should,  if  the 
study  be  German,  attend  a  German  seminary,  get  his  news  from 
German  newspapers,  etc.  If  the  subject  be  physics,  he  should 
give  his  days  to  the  laboratory,  and  his  nights  to  physical  theory. 
The  remarkable  group  of  young  mathematicians  that  have 
grown  up  in  the  English  universities  in  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  produced  through  conformity  to  this  theory.  Perugino  and 
Raphael  could  paint  pictures  that  seemed  inspired,  because  they 
had  before  them  the  single  subject  of  devotional  art.  The  Pu- 
ritan was  strong,  not  on  account  of  his  narrowness,  but  on  ac- 
count of  his  vigorous  training.  It  is  not  so  much  what  we  do 
as  how  we  do  it;  we  are  all  spendthrifts  of  physical  energy. 
The  faculty  of  memory  can  be  cultivated  only  by  dwelling  upon 
one  idea  at  a  time.  In  photography,  the  best  pictures  are  pro- 
duced by  slow  plates ;  quick  plates  produce  thin  negatives  from 
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which  only  poor  and  indistinct  pictures  can  be  obtained.  With 
a  strong  image  in  the  brain,  and  with  a  method  of  execution  to 
which  constant  and  prolonged  use  has  accustomed  us,  we  are 
nottfar  from  the  plane  of  genius. 

The  short  paper  of  which  we  have  given  this  detailed  analysis 
b  divisible  into  two  parts :  the  conception  of  the  human  mind 
as  an  engine,  and  the  application  of  this  conception  to  solving 
the  practical  problems  of  a  student's  life.  The  value  of  the  con- 
ception does  not  m  any  way  depend  upon  the  application  of  it 
to  the  Harvard  problem.  If  the  period  of  three  months,  for  ex- 
ample, is  too  short  to  accomplish  the  end  in  view,  or  even  if  the 
theory  of  selecting  studies  that  are  congruous  be  false,  that  would 
not  disprove  the  dynamical  conception  of  the  mind.  We  think 
that  the  three  months  period  is  too  short,  even  if  no  definite  pe- 
riod is  to  be  selected.  Mr.  Trowbridge's  plan  carried  out  would 
lead  to  twelve  short  periods  of  cram ;  the  impressions  made  on 
the  brain  in  the  early  periods  would  be  much  obscured  or  well 
nigh  effaced  at  the  end  of  the  course ;  in  short,  the  three  months 
period  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ''slow  plates",  but 
with  the  theory  of  "qnick  plates". 

At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the  central  idea  embodied  in 
the  article  is  an  important  one.  The  importance  of  repeated  im- 
pressions; of  intense  application;  of  concentration  of  the  ener- 
gies within  narrow  channels ;  and  of  making  the  studies  pursued 
at  the  same  time  congruous,  are  topics  that  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated :  and  sufficient  attention  has  not  yet  been  paid  to  the 
application  of  these  ideas  to  practical  student  problems.  The 
distinct  conception  of  the  mind  as  an  engine  comes  to  us  from 
the  modem  physiological  psychology.  This  conception  will  cer- 
tainly mislead  if  pressed  too  hard,  but  it  is  a  fruitful  idea  never- 
theless. It  can  hardly  fail  to  influence  pedagogical  views  in  the 
future,  and  also  the  phraseology  in  which  they  are  expressed. 

We  propose  to  return  to  some  features  of  the  subject  at  a 
future  time. 


Schools. — School-houses  are  the  republican  line  of  fortifica- 
tions.— Horace  Mann. 
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SOME  NEEDED  CHANGES  IN  COUNTY  INSTI- 
TUTES. 


<=> 


EZRA   MATTINGLY. 


There  is  now  in  the  State  of  Indiana  abundance  of  talent 
employed  in  telling  what  should  be  taught  in  a  county  institute. 
It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  the  direction  of  the  thought  is  toward 
professional  training.  But  while  able  minds  are  beautifully  ex- 
plaining what  to  teach  and  how, — no  one  has  taken  under  his 
consideration  the  arrangement  and  classification  of  the  institute 
as  a  school. 

Every  institute  is  made  up  of  two  classes  with  respect  to  ex- 
perience :  the  experienced  and  the  untried. 

There  is  a  time  at  which  it  ceases  to  be  profitable  to  drill  or 
review  in  one's  work.  This  limit  has  been  reached  by  several 
hundred  teachers  in  Indiana,  who,  having  attended  institutes 
regularly  for  eight  years  or  more,  know  already  the  things  which 
will  take  fully  half  of  the  time  for  their  presentation.  The  les- 
sons which  competent  instructors  may  give  fall  fruitless  on  such 
as  these,  for  does  not  one  who  has  taught  or  practiced  a  method 
or  a  principle  for  half  a  score  of  years  or  more  know  it  already  ? 
These  men  and  women,  earnest,  faithful  teachers,  go  to  the  in- 
stitute to  learn,  but  instead  of  finding  the  intellectual  food  fresh, 
they  find  it  stale  and  uninteresting.  They  lose  at  least  the  time. 
This  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  somewhat  experienced  teachers, 
not  so  efficient,  earnest  and  enthusiastic  as  the  first,  who,  need- 
ing instruction,  are  disgusted  with  the  work  they  have  had  for 
years,  cry  out  for  something  new,  and  because  they  get  it  not, 
have  no  interest  in  the  institute,  receive  no  benefit  from  it,  and 
attend  only  because  the  county  superintendent  says  they  must. 
They  would  learn  much,  1  know,  of  the  very  things  they  think 
they  have  mastered,  but  a  faulty  arrangement  of  work  fills  them 
with  disgust  and  they  cease  trying  to  learn.  That  their  conduct 
is  wrong  is  evident,  yet  show  of  excuse  is  to  be  offered  in  their 
favor;  and  even  if  there  were  not  a  semblance. of  an  excuse  for 
them,  they  deserve  the  more  therefore  our  careful  attention. 
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Can  nothing  be  done  for  these  teachers  ?  is  the  great  question. 
We  will  waive  all  questions  of  good  conduct  on  their  part,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  and  philanthropy  consider,  after 
squarely  facing  the  fact  that  they  get  no  benefit  from  the  institute, 
what  can  be  done  to  make  them  better  teachers.  Theorists  and 
prudes  may  condemn  these  teachers  all  they  [Hease :  WiU  that 
help  the  teachers  any  ? 

The  second  great  class  which  we  meet  in  the  county  institute 
is  composed  of  those  who  have  little  or  no  experience.  The 
members  of  this  class  are  needing  badly  to  be  instructed  in  the 
very  simplest  elements  of  their  art ;  but  they  are  put  into  one 
class — the  whole  institute — with  a  hundred  or  more  t&achers  who 
have  been  teaching  for  many  years,  and  in  this  class  they  may 
catch  as  they  can  the  figurative  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table 
of  the  dispenser  of  bread. 

What  instruction  is  suited  to  others  is  not,  in  a  majority  of 
cases  suited  to  these  novices  in  the  profession,  and  what  suits 
them  suits  no  one  else.  They  spend  their  money  and  spend  the 
week  to  learn  as  little  as  might  easily  be  mastered  in'a  single 
day. 

None  of  our  able  institute  instructors  will  doubt  that  both 
classes  are  neglected  somewhat,  and  none  will  claim  that  his  in- 
struction is  suited  equally  well  for  the  experienced  and  the  inex- 
perienced, for  such  work  would  of  necessity  be  so  general  as  not 
to  be  practical.  Nor  will  any  county  superintendent  fail  to  re- 
member that  his  last  institute  was  composed  about  as  I  have 
described.  About  ten  thousand  teachers  in  Indiana  will  remem- 
ber clearly  how  many  of  the  recitations  were  a  positive  bore,  a 
mere  thumping  of  old  straw  by  a  new  hand.  And  they  are  even 
DOW  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  again  hear  the 
same  old  song  about  fractions,  history,  knotty  points  of  gram- 
mar, the  first  day,  corporal  punishment,  methods  and  methods, 
etc.,  etc. 

This  is  a  sail  and  unprofitable  state  of  affairs.  It  needs  to  be 
carefully  considered.  It  also  needs  immediate  correction,  and 
a  remedy,  at  least  an  experiment,  is  at  hand. 

The  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  natural  course, — divide 
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the  institute  into  classes,  assign  to  each  a  room,  an  hour,  a  special 
subject  suited  to  its  needs,  giving  elementary  work  to  the  begin- 
ners, advanced  lessons  to  the  others.  No  extra  expense,  little 
extra  trouble,  will  be  incurred.  If  one  section  desires  a  lesson 
a  day  in  purely  academic  matter,  it  could  be  supplied. 


''ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHU- 
G^  SETTS  BEFORE  THE  REVOLUTION" 

Next  to  religion,  education  was  the  chief  care  of  our  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Though  firm  and  dogmatic  in  their  beliefs,  they  were 
nevertheless  the  first  champions  of  a  free  and  liberal  educational 
system.  Tliey  no  doubt  realized  that  in  a  community  where 
public  opinion  should  have  a  controlling  force,  educational  en- 
lightenment must  necessarily  be  promoted.  So  assiduous  and 
earnest  were  they  in  their  efforts  for  educational  advancement 
that  in  many  places,  despite  their  poverty,  towns  and  schools 
were  founded  apparently  together.  Boston  had  a  school  five 
years  after  its  settlement.  Towns  which  were,  at  first,  unable 
to  support  schools,  strenuously  enforced  home  education  or 
other  provisions. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  central  government  in  respect  to 
education  was  June  2,  1641.    The  following  decree  was  issued: 

''This  court,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neglect  of 
many  parents  and  masters  in  training  up  their  children  in  learn- 
ing and  labor,  do  hereby  order  and  decree  that  in  every  town 
chosen  men,  or  selectmen,  appointed  for  managing  the  pruden- 
tial affairs  of  the  same,  shall  henceforth  stand  charged  with  the 
care  of  redress  of  this  evil ;  and,  for  this  end,  they,  or  the  greater 
number  of  them,  sh?il  have  power  to  take  account  from  time  to 
time  of  all  parents  and  masters,  and  of  their  children,  concerning 
their  calling  and  employment  of  their  children,  especially  of  their 
ability  to  read  and  understand  the  principles  of  religion,  and  the 
capital  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  impose  fines  on  such  as  shall 
refuse  to  render  such  accounts  to  them  when  they  shall  be  re- 
quired; and  they  shall  have  power,  with  consent  of  any  court 
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or  magistrate,  to  put  forth  as  apprentices  the  children  of  such  as 
as  they  shall  find  not  to  be  able  and  fit  to  employ  and  bring  them 
up ;  and  for  the  better  performance  of  this  trust  they  may  divide 
the  town  amongst  them,  appointing  to  every  one  of  the  said 
townsmen  a  certain  number  of  families  to  have  special  over- 
sight of." 

In  this  decree  the  following  features  are  to  be  noticed  par- 
ticularly : — 

First,  education  was  in  a  certain  sense  compulsory.  Parents 
were  made,  through  fines,  answerable  for  the  neglect  and  ignor- 
ance of  their  children. 

Second,  the  education  was  not  limited  to  mental  training,  but 
included  manual  as  well.  The  Pilgrims  intuitively  recognized 
that  true  education  means  physical  as  well  as  mental  develop- 
ment. Of  course  it  is  true  that  manual  training  was  not  included 
in  the  school  curriculum,  for  it  was  not  necessary.  In  the  busy, 
growing  settlements  of  Massachusetts,  the  small  boy  was  indis- 
pensable in  all  kinds  of  work.  He  did  the  chores  about  the  house, 
assisted  in  the  clearings,  and  drove  the  oxen  when  the  fields 
were  being  plowed.  He  was  early  taught  the  use  of  the  ax, 
hammer,  and  chisel,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  assist  in  erecting 
buildings  for  shelter.  In  fact  the  greater  part  of  the  boy's  early 
experience  consisted  in  doing;  but  few  hours  were  permitted 
him  for  study. 

The  third  thing  to  be  noticed  is,  that  charity  was  considered : 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  neglected  parents  were  equally  pro- 
vided for. 

Fourth — the  most  peculiar  of  all — not  a  word  is  said  concern- 
ing schools.  This  we  may  take  as  an  expression  of  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  settlers.  The  general  court  recognizing  this  did 
not,  at  first,  enforce  the  establishment  of  schools,  but  left  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  various  communities.  Outside  of  Boston 
and  a  few  of  the  larger  places  no  schools  were  founded  up  to 
this  date,  but  instruction  was  chiefly  carried  on  at  the  fireside. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  first  schools  established 
in  Massachusetts  were  not  elementary,  but  Grammar  schools, 
devoted  principally  to  instruction  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  the  more 
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advanced  studies.  The  delayed  appearance  of  the  elementary 
schools  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  want  of  means.  Home  in- 
struction could  very  well  take  the  place  of  the  elementary  school, 
for  nearly  all  of  the  parents  and  masters  had  received  a  fair  ed- 
ucation in  England,  but  not  so  with  the  Grammar  school,  which 
required  the  special  care  of  a  professional  school-masters.  An- 
other reason  for  the  precedence  of  the  German  school  is  found 
in  zeal  of  Puritans  to  perpetuate  the  ancient  languages  with  the 
young,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  researches  in  the  original 
texts  of  the  Scriptures.^  Religion,  we  know,  was  their  first  con- 
sideration. Again  the  scarcity  of  school  roasters  made  it  impos- 
sible to  provide  schools  for  all.  In  their  struggles  for  existence 
against  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  many  dangers  that  sur- 
rounded them,  men  found  little  time  for  school-teaching.  The 
appreciation  of  women  in  educational  work  was,  as  yet,  un- 
known. 

In  1647,  November  11,  Governor  Winthrop,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  fourth  term  of  his  administration,  gave  sanction  to 
the  first  system  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts.  The  decree 
read  as  follows : — 

''It  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  old  deluder  Satan  to  keep  men 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times,  by 
keeping  them  in  an  unknown  tongue,  so  in  later  times  by  per- 
suading them  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  the  original  may  be  clouded  and  perverted 
— and  now  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  grave  of  our 
fore  fathers,  in  the  church  and  commonwealth,  the  Lord  assist- 
ing our  endeavors: — 

**It  is  therefore  ordered,  that  in  every  township  in  this  juris- 
diction, after  the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of 
fifty  house- holders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their 
town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and 
write,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  parents  and  masters  of 
such  children  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way  of  supply, 
as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prudentials  of  the  town 
shall  appoint ;  provided,  those  who  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  paying  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for 
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is  other  towns ;  and  it  is  further  ordered,  that  when  any  town 
shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, they  shall  set  up  a  Grammar  school,  the  master  whereof 
being  able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the 
University ;  provided,  that  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 
hereof  above  one  year,  that  every  such  town  shall  pay  five  (5^ 
pounds  to  the  next  town  school  until  they  shall  perform  this 
order," 

In  this  proclamation,  or  order,  we  see  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  American  school  system  to  day«  In  the  first  place, 
it  involves  local  responsibility  and  state  oversight  The  instruc- 
tion is  virtually  gratuitous,  for  provision  is  made  for  all — both 
rich  and  poor.  Secondly,  it  embodies  the  modem  principle  of 
supporting  educational  institutions :  that  is,  that  all  shall  be  taxed 
whether  they  have  children  in  attendance  or  not.  Lastly,  what 
strikes  us  most  is  the  fact  that  it  recognizes  three  harmonious 
grades :  the  Primary  school,  the  Grammar  school,  and  the  Uni- 
versity. It  gives  to  all  the  children  of  every  town  of  one  hun- 
dred families  the  means  of  preparing  for  the  highest  course  of 
instruction  then,  as  now,  existing  in  the  country. 

These  early  decrees  give  us  an  idea  of  wisdom,  sincerity,  and 
perseverance  of  the  Puritans  in  their  efforts  for  educational  ad- 
vancement. Doyle  in  his  ''Puritan  Colonies"  tells  us  ''that  in 
their  simplicity  they  conceived  and  in  their  poverty  they  executed 
the  scheme  of  universal  education,  which  every  previous  poten- 
tate had  been  unable  to  do."  "They  regarded  ignorance,  irre- 
ligion,  and  sin  as  the  only  evils,  and  instruction,  religion,  and 
proper  employment  as  the  effectual  remedies." 

A  number  of  other  minor  acts  of  educational  legislation  were 
issued  during  the  period  preceding  the  Revolution.  In  1654 
the  court  decreed  that  in  order  that  the  youth  be  instructed  not 
only  in  good  literature  but  also  in  sound  doctrine,  no  person 
should  be  allowed  to  teach  who  was  unsound  in  faith,  scandalous 
in  his  life,  and  who  has  not  given  satisfaction  according  to  the 
rules  of  Christ.  This  act,  we  see,  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  their 
intense  religious  zeal,  and  was  designed  to  protect  youth  from 
the  baleful  influence  of  immorality  and  skepticism  while  at 
schooL 
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In  1683  the  court  ordered  that  every  town  of  five  hundred 
inhabitants  should  establish  two  Grammar  schools  and  two  Writ- 
ing schools,  the  masters  whereof  shall  instruct  the  youth  as  the 
law  directs;  and  any  town  neglecting  this  shall  pay  ten  pounds 
to  the  next  town.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act  Massa- 
chusetts had  already  grown  to  be  quite  a  prosperous  colony.  Its 
fisheries  were  developed ;  agriculture  was  more  extended,  and 
extreme  poverty  had  passed  away.  This  comparative  wealth 
undoubtedly  accounts  for  this  act,  which .  provided  for  such  an 
elaborate  system  of  schools. 

In  1701  an  act  was  passed  in  Plymouth  colony  requiring  every 
school- master  to  be  appointed  by  the  minister  of  the  town  and 
the  ministers  of  the  next  two  adjacent  towns,  or  any  two  of  them. 
No  minister  was  permitted  to  be  school  master  of  any  town,  and 
the  justices  were  authorized  to  see  that  the  laws  relating  to  school 
matters  were  strictly  conformed  to. 

The  relation  of  ministers  to  education  at  this  time  will  he  dis- 
cussed subsequently.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  minister  and  the 
school-master  maintained  intimate  relations  with  each  other. 
The  teacher  informed  the  minister  from  tin^e  to  time  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  school,  and,  as  a  rule,  made  no  changes  without 
the  sanction  of  the  latter. 

The  last  act  previous  to  the  Revolution  was  passed  in  1768. 
It  authorized  the  division  of  the  towns  into  school  districts  so  as 
to  localize  the  defrayment  of  school  expenditures. 

Horace  Mann,  in  the  "Tenth  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Education",  gives  an  exceedingly  vivid 
portrayal  of  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  early  educa- 
tional work : — 

"In  1647,"  says  he,  "wheaa  few  scattered  and  feeble  settle- 
ments,, almost  buried  in  the  depth  of  the  forest,  were  all  that 
constituted  the  colony  of  Massachusetts ;  when  the  entire  pop- 
ulation consisted  of  twenty-one  thousand  souls ;  when  the  exter- 
nal means  of  the  people  were  small,  their  dwellings  humble,  and 
their  raiment  and  subsistence  scanty  and  homely ;  when  the  whole 
valuation  of  all  the  colonial  estates,  both  public  and  private,  would 
hardly  equal  the  inventory  of  many  a  private  individual  at  the 
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present  day ;  when  the  fierce  eye  of  the  savage  was  nightly  seen 
glaring  from  die  edge  of  the  surrounding  wilderness  and  no  de- 
fense or  succor  was  at  hand, — it  was  then,  amid  all  these  priva- 
tions and  dangers,  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  Free  and  Universal  Education  of  the  People ;  and,  amid  all 
their  poverty,  they  stinted  themselves  to  a  scantier  pittance; 
amid  all  their  toils  they  imposed  upon  themselves  still  more  bur- 
densome labors ;  amid  all  their  perils  they  braved  still  greater 
dangers  diat  they  might  find  the  means  to  reduce  their  grand 
conception  to  practice."  ''Two  divme  ideas  filled  their  great 
hearts — their  duty  to  God  and  posterity.  For  the  one  they  built 
the  church;  for  the  odier,  the  school." 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 


IThm  Depwtmcnt  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bam,  Supenrinag  Pria.  IndiMUipolu  lehAOb.] 

3oe 


SPELUNG. 


PUPIL  should  not  be  allowed  to  guess  how  to  spell  a  word. 

He  should  be  encouraged  to  act  upon  his  doubt  by  refer- 
ring to  his  book.  Much  time  is  wasted  by  learning  to  spell  words 
that  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  will  need  to  spell  once  in  a 
hundred  years.  We  heard  a  class  not  long  ago  laboring  with 
the  following :  Tryphena,  Mehetabel,  Sophronia,  Selina,  Ara- 
bella, Phyllis,  Tryphosa,  Adelia,  Clementina,  etc.  There  are 
as  many  more  in  the  lesson,  but  these  are  the  most  uncommon 
ones.  Of  course,  we  admit  that  it  is  barely  possible  that  some 
school- boy  may  have  at  the  proper  time  a  "  sweet  heart "  whose 
name  is  Phyllis,  It  then  would  be  handy  to  know  how  to  spell 
this  name.  But  it  is  likely  that  by  spelling  the  more  common 
words,  he  will  have  gained  power  enough  to  readily  learn  this 
one  when  the  occasion  requires.  We  teach  to  give  the  child 
power — to  put  him  in  possession  of  himself.  When  this  can  be 
done  by  his  learning  that  which  he  will  likely  need,  we  have 
''killed  two  birds  with  one  stone." 
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''SHORT  CUTS.'' 


Every  business  man  takes  the  shortest  cut  possible  in  his 
arithmetical  computations.  After  a  pupil  has  all  the  ''mental 
drill "  there  is  in  the  longer  and  more  philosophical  method,  he 
should  learn  the  ''shortcut."  This  will  give  him  some  addi- 
tional mental  drill,  if  he  learns  the  why  of  it ;  and  besides  he  will 
have  some  knowledge  of  "  business." 

The  books  say  "5%  off  for  30  days  and  a  further  discount  of 
10%  for  cash/'  but  a  business  man  learning  that  his  customer 
will  pay  cash  says  "  5  and  10  off." 

An  article  is  bought  for  %2. 50  and  the  purchaser  wishes  to  sell 
it  to  gain  20%.  He  thinks  "^  of  $2.50  is  50c;  this  added  to 
$2.50  gives  $3.00."  He  thinks  this  and  makes  his  mark  before 
the  school  boy,  who  has  had  no  practice  on  short  cuts,  can  get 
ready  to  multiply  by  .  20. 

A  farmer  has  4  ricks  of  wood,  each  144  feet  long,  4  ft.  wide, 
8  ft.  high.     Now  much  is  it  worth  at  $4  a  cord  ? 

144  X  4  X  8  X  4  X  4   _  J-  6. 
4X4X8  "■  ^ 

By  factoring  and  cancelling  this  process  is  greatly  shortened. 

There  are  mtny  short  processes,  as  every  teacher  well  knows. 
Let  them  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  and  let  them  exercise  their 
judgment  as  to  when  to  use  them. 


TOO  MUCH  FREEDOM. 


A  QUESTION  in  an  examination  that  occurred  before  the  inau- 
guration of  President  Harrison  waa,  **  Where  will  Gen.  Harrison 
live  after  March  4th  ?  "  A  little  fellow  who  had  been  allowed 
freedom  of  speech,  said  loud  enough  for  all  the  pupils  to  hear, 
"  My  papa  says  that  Gen.  Harrison  will  live  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington." 

If  an  examination  is  worth  anything  as  a  test  of  the  individual 
pupil,  such  freedom  as  this  will  defeat  the  object  If  the  pupil 
wishes  to  ask  a  question  during  a  written  examination,  he  should 
go  to  the  teacher,  or  else  the  teacher  should  go  to  him.  As  a 
general  rule  questions  and  remarks  that  concern  only  the  indi- 
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vidual  and  the  teacher,  should  not  be  said  loud  enough  by  either 
teacher  or  pupil  for  the  school  to  hear. 


A  GOOD  IDEA, 


The  teacher  was  absent.  We  took  the  school.  Spelling  was 
the  order  cf  the  program.  Papers  were  passed  and  pupils'  names 
written.  One  pupil  said,  ''Shall  we  spell  a  geography  word?" 
''I  don't  know  whether  there  is' one  in  the  lesson  or  not/'  said 
I.  "If  there  is  I  hope  you  will  spell  it,  when  I  pronounce  it." 
Hands  flying  wildly.  "Well,"  said  I  to  the  speaker.  She  re- 
plied that  the  teacher  allowed  each  pupil  to  spell  a  geography 
word  of  his  own  selection  each  day.  "Why,  yes,  certainly, 
spell  it,"  said  I.  This  gives  each  pupil  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  words  he  most  needs.  He  will  study  the  word  he  is  doubtful 
about  The  teacher  sees  that  they  select  the  more  common  ge- 
ographical words  that  everybody  should  know  how  to  spelL 


NONSENSE, 


Why  will  some  teachers  persist  in  teaching  that  punctuation 
marks  mean  pauses?  We  heard  one  not  long  ago  having  each 
pupil  read  to  a  punctuation  mark !  ' '  Oh,  mother,  how  beautiful 
the  moon  light  is  to  night  1 "  It  took  three  pupils  to  dispose  of 
the  above  sentence.  The  first  pupil  said  "  Oh,"  as  if  somebody 
had  stepped  on  his  tenderest  corn.  The  next  one  exploded  on 
the  word  mother^  and  the  third  said,  "how  beautiful  the  moon 
is  tonight ! "    Stop  it — not  the  moon,  but  the  "  nonsense." 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


WHO  WAS  JOHN   BRIGHT? 

This  question  was  asked  in  a  school  where  the  average  age 
was  about  14  years.  Only  two  pupils  thought  they  knew.  He 
was  a  great  Englishman,  who  was  one  of  America's  friends  in  a 
time  of  need.     An  exchange  speaks  of  him  as  follows : — 
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JOHN   BRIGHT. 

When  the  news  came  over  the  Atlantic  recently  that  John 
Bright  was  dead,  every  American  must  have  experienced  a  sense 
of  personal  loss.  We  must  all  think  involuntarily,  and  first  of 
all,  of  his  work  in  our  behalf  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  in  the  light  of  those  days  all  the  acts  of  his  long  life 
are  seen  to  show  forth  the  same  grand  character.  His  whole 
life  was  one  long  illustration  of  the  marked  simplicity,  self  reli- 
ance, and  determination  to  stand  by  his  own  convictions  at  all 
hazards,  that  have  made  his  name  honored.  When  England 
issued  its  proclamation  of  neutrality  during  our  war,  John  Bright 
was  not  afraid  to  take  up  our  cause.  His  own  business  was  suf- 
fering from  our  cotton  blockade,  and  the  workmen  whose  views 
he  represented  were  almost  starving  for  lack  of  work.  But  against 
his  own  interests,  and  in  opposition  to  the  "  best  people  "  of  his 
country,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Union  and  of  the  slave,  and 
he  and  the  poor  working  men  carried  the  day  with  their  opinions, 
and  we  shall  always  feel  that  John  Bright's  friendship  and  elo- 
quence were  among  the  forces  that  brought  us  happily  through 
the  long  struggle. 

The  moral  elevation  of  John  Bright  never  stooped  to  a  doubt- 
ful position.  When  his  associates  left  him,  they  knew  that  they 
went  to  lower  ground.  We  are  so  familiar  with  the  petty  traves- 
ties of  this  majestic  independence,  it  is  30  easy  to  cry  "crank," 
and  think  we  have  "crushed"  an  unimpeachable  mtegrity,  that 
Bright's  superb  example  is  lost  to  many.  But  down  in  his  heart 
every  true  man  loves  and  reveres  him  who  knows  he  is  right  and 
stays  there.  He  had  special  qualities  for  which  he  will  be  ad- 
mired and  noted  in  history.  He  was  the  greatest  master  of 
English  oratory  in  the  present  generation,  the  eloquence  of  his 
style  giving  fitting  expression  to  his  burning,  noble  thoughts. 
He  possessed  a  singular  rectitude  of  character,  and  was  inspired 
by  pure  patriotism  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  its  close. 
Now  that  the  course  is  finished,  and  the  faith  has  been  kept, 
surely  the  view  of  it  all,  as  we  look  back  over  it,  is  grand,  touch- 
ing»  appealing.  All  thoughts  of  hostility,  of  misunderstanding, 
of  misconception,  must  fade  away,  leaving  the  beautiful  whole 
of  his  strong,  noble,  sincere  life. 
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In  one  of  his  impassioned  periods  he  said:  ''  I  can  not  be- 
lieve that  civilization  in  its  journey  with  the  sun  will  sink  into 
endless  night.  I  have  another  and  a  far  brighter  vision  before 
mj  gaze.  It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  cherish  it  I  see 
one  vast  confederation  stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  un- 
broken line  to  the  glowing  South,  and  from  the  wild  bUlows  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main — and  I  see 
one  people,  and  one  language,  and  one  law,  and  one  faith,  and 
all  over  that  wide  continent  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge 
for  the  oppressed  of  every  race  and  of  every  clime." 

This  is  eloquence. — School  Journal, 


OKLAHOMA. 


This  territory  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the 
last  few  weeks.  No  teacher  or  pupil  of  an  intermediate  grade  can 
afford  to  neglect  learning  enough  about  it  to  have  an  intelligent 
idea  of  what  it  is  and  why  it  has  attracted  so  many  people  to  it. 
Towns  have  sprung  up  with  marvellous  rapidity.  Many  teach- 
ers have,  doubtless,  set  their  pupils  to  work  ascertaining  facts  in 
regard  to  this  subject  and  then  weaving  them  into  a  ' '  composi- 
tion." This  is  well.  They  are  writing  on  a  real  subject — a 
live  subject.  A  teacher  has  been  kind  enough  to  present  us  a 
set  of  compositions  prepared  by  her  school.  The  following  is 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best.  This  pupil  has,  at  least,  told  the 
most  with  the  fewest  words : — 

OKLAHOMA. 

Oklahoma  is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  Indian  Territory, 
principally  between  the  Cimarron  or  Red*  Fork  of  the  Arkansas 
River  on  the  north,  and  the  Canadian  River  on  the  south,  and 
is  fifty  miles  from  the  nearest  white  settlement — Kansas.  It  is 
a  tract  of  eighty-seven  townships,  containing  2,037,414  acres  of 
rich  land. 

Timber  grows  more  plentiful  in  the  east.  In  *the  west  the 
ground  is  less  abundantly  supplied  with  timber  and  water,  and 
the  climate  is  more  subject  to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
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The  prairies  in  the  west  are  well  covered  with  grass,  the  soi^ 
is  very  fertile,  but  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  a  dense 
population. 

The  territory  proper  came  to  the  United  States  when  Louisiina 
was  purchased  from  France  in  1803.  An  act  of  Congress  in 
1834  said  that  '<  All  that  part  of  the  United  States  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  not  included  in  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Louisiana  or  the  Territory  of  Arkansas"  should  be  the  ''Indian 
Territory." 

Between  the  years  1833  and  1839  the  Indians  of  the  south, 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi, — the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickisaws, 
Cherokees,  Seminoles,  and  Wachitas,  were  removed  there. 

Many  Indian  Tribes — and  particularly  those  named,  have  be- 
come quite  civilized,  have  many  schools,  attended  by  more  than 
six  thousand  pupils.  The  Indian  population,  which  is  about 
sixty. thousand,  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  those  on  the 
reservations,  or  at  agencies,  and  nomadic  tribes. 

As  early  as  1878  the  whites  wanted  to  enter  the  territory,  and 
in  1880  President  Hayes  found  it  necessary  to  remove  squatters 
from  the  Indian  lands. 

On  March  i,  1889,  the  Creek  Nation  sold  to  the  United  States 
the  western  half  of  their  lands  for  $2,280,857.57.  This  land  is 
situated  in  the  centre  of  Indian  Territory,  and  is  called  Okla- 
homa,— a  word  from  the  Choctaw  language,  meaning  '*  Indian 
Country.  President  Harrison  issued  a  proclamation  March  27, 
1889,  by  which  Indian  T  rritory  ceased  to  be  occupied  exclu- 
sively by  Indians.  The  President's  proclamation  opened  Okla- 
homa to  settlement  by  the  whites  at  12  o'clock  noon,  April  22, 
1889,  and  those  who  entered  before  that  time  were  expelled  by 
United  States  officers. 

After  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  many  thousand  of  people 
prepared  to  go, — farmers,  honorably  discharged  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  late  war,  and  foreigners  who  went  for  homes,  and 
land  speculators  or  "boomers."  Many  of  these  people  were 
disappointed  with  the  kind  of  land,  for  they  found  that  it  was 
not  as  good  as  represedted  by  the  "boomers"  and  railroads. 

There  is  not  enough  good  land  in  Oklahoma  for  every  settler, 
there  being  about  three  settlers  for  every  claim,  and  consequently 
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the  settlers  are  taking  up  claims  on  the  Cherokee  strip,  and  are 
being  expelled  by  United  States  officers. 

The  TexanSy  seeing  that  a  great  number  of  people  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  securing  suitable  claims  in  Oklahoma,  are  endeav- 
oring to  get  the  settlers  to  occupy  their  unoccupied  lands,  ^s 
much  of  the  Texas  land  is  about  as  good  as  any  in  the  United 
States. 

There  will  probably  be  suffering  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water  and  food,  and  their  having  arrived  too  late  to  do  much 
farming  this  summer.  Some  enterprising  people  are  selling  water 
at  five  cents  a  glass  and  crackers  at  forty  cents  a  pound.  The 
prospects  appear  to  be  gloomy  for  a  great  many  of  the  settlers. 

Many  towns  have  sprung  up,  Guthrie  probably  having  the 
greatest  growth.  Its  hotel  consisted  of  tents,  and  before  it  was 
many  days  old  many  lawyers  hung  out  their  shingles,  and  every- 
thing looked  ready  for  business. 

The  officials,  who  were  placed  there  by  the  government,  took 
advantage  of  their  position  and  staked  out  claims  before  the 
proper  time.  It  is  reported  that  murders  have  occurred  about 
claims,  and  the  United  States  officers  have  had  some  trouble 
with  "boomers,"  but  there  has  been  very  good  order  under  the 
circumstances.  Anna  McCormick. 


TIf£  GOOD  OLD  DAYS. 


When  Washington  was  President, 

As  cold  as  any  icicle, 
He  never  on  a  railroad  went. 

And  never  rode  a  bicycle. 

He  read  by  no  electric  lamp. 
Nor  heard  about  the  Yellowstone, 

He  never  licked  a  postage  stamp, 
And  never  saw  a  telephone. 

His  trousers  ended  at  the  knees, 
By  wire  he  could  not  send  dispatch ; 

He  filled  his  lamp  with  whale  oil  grease. 
And  never  had  a  match  to  scratch. 
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But  io  these  days  its  come  to  pass. 
All  work  is  with  such  dashing  doD< 

We've  all  those  things;  but  then,  alas — 
We  seem  to  have  no  Washington. 

'^Robert  J,  BurdttU. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

IThn  Department  is  conducted  by  S.  S.  Pass,  Dean  De  Panw  Normal  SchooL  ) 

SOME  FUNDAMENTAL  TRUTHS. 


(EARNING  is  living.     A  thing  is  not  learned  until  it  becomes 
a  part  of  ourselves. 

Memory  is  able  to  take  care  of  itself.  If  observation,  imagi- 
nation, generalization,  reasoning,  and  organization  of  ideas  and 
things  are  well  done,  knowledge  will  be  readily  and  easily 
recalled. 

All  knowledge  is  a  translation  of  actual  things  into  personal 
experience.  If  one  builds  up  an  idea  of  Bunker  Hill,  or  the 
Falls  of  the  Zambezi,  the  material  used  is  obtained  from  his  own 
immediate  contact  with  the  world  about  him. 

Knowledge  and  power  in  their  proper  significance  are  iden- 
tical. Power  is  capacity  to  think.  Knowledge  is  the  same. 
Two  things  equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  each  other. 

Words  contain  nothing  except  what  we  put  into  them.  They 
are  occasions  which,  if  one  has  done  the  antecedent  thinking 
required,  stir  the  mind  to  think  along  a  prescribed  channel. 

People  cultivate  their  memories  most  and  their  judgments 
least.    Their  culture- values  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  of  ten  to  one. 

Teaching-power  is  now  examined  on  about  one-seventeenth 
of  its  complete  field.  We  have  no  examination  of  candidates' 
teaching  power,  character- building  ability,  or  their  fitness  to  give 
trend  and  direction  to  human  life. 

The  value  of  school-training  increases  with  the  development 
of  civilization.  Schools  can  do  little  that  is  useful  to  savages. 
A  frontier  life  can  get  along  with  little  school  education.  But  a 
complex  urban  civilization  leans  on  the  school  at  every  step. 
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School-trainiog  hu  set  as  its  ideal  goal  the  training  of  the 
whole  man  into  the  highest  possibilities  of  his  nature.  It  must 
constantly  strive  toward  this  aim,  and  so  develop  its  means  and 
purposes,  as  to  approximate  as  rapidly  as  possible  toward  this 
result 


COME  DOWN  TO  EARTH  AGAIN. 


The  temptation  to  most  pupils  to  talk  book  is  too  strong  to  be 
resisted.  Dr.  Johnson  made  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales. 
Common  things  do  not  sound  well  in  common  language/  so  we 
fly  for  relief  to  the  resounding  phraseology  of  books  and  science. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  marked  than  in  the  subject  of  geography. 
The  editor  has  lately  been  trying  to  get  a  class  of  teachers  to 
talk  about  the  commonest  properties  of  air  in  terms  of  their  every 
day  life  and  experience.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible.  They  are 
like  Dr.  Johnson's  little  fishes.  They  persist  in  talking  like  the 
whales  in  geographical  books.  Mobility  must  be  explained  as  a 
property  which  arises  from  atoms  and  molecules,  instead  of  the 
condition  which  allows  one  to  move  freely  about  in  it.  Convec- 
tion is  a  diffusion  of  heat  by  particles  transmitted  from  one  por- 
tion to  another,  instead  of  the  movement  of  warm  air  among 
portions  that  are  cooler,  so  that  all  tend  to  become  of  the  same 
temperature. 

This  is  a  good  subject,  in  some  of  its  phases,  to  draw  out  what 
the  student  has  himself  experienced  and  thought.  A  large  op- 
portunity is  lost  if  this  is  not  done.  If  hearsay  passes  current, 
much  good  thinking  of  a  practical  nature  will  be  lost.  Geikie 
in  his  htde  book  <<0n  Teaching"  advises  that  when  a  boy  in 
elementary  geography  describes  coal  as  the  remains  of  plants 
turned  into  stone,  or  speaks  of  the  air  as  a  mixture  of  two  gases, 
he  should  be  checked  and  allowed  to  say  on  each  of  these  sub- 
jects what  he  himself  has  seen  or  thought.  If  the  great  object 
of  a  study  is  once  granted  to  be  to  get  the  pupil  to  observe  and 
reflect,  the  reasonableness  of  Dr.  Geikie's  rule  at  once  becomes 
apparent  Common  experience  becomes  the  talk  of  little  fishes. 
But  it  secures  the  end  better  than  a  dialogue  of  whales. 

The  point  to  this  law  of  statement  does  not  lie  in  never  al- 
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lowing  the  pupil  to  leave  the  field  of  his  personal  experience, 
but  in  insisting  that  the  type  of  his  thought  shall  be  what  he 
knows  first-hand  about  the  things  with  which  his  thinking  deals. 

All  knowledge  that  is  real  is  either  direct  personal  experience, 
or  is  made  up  out  of  such  experience.  Knowledge  comes  from 
personal  touches  of  things.  If  the  child  is  to  talk  about  rain, 
he  knows  enough  from  the  school  of  experience  to  illumine  this 
subject  He  knows  that  it  is  water,  that  springs  and  creeks  are 
made  up  of  it,  that  it  descends  in  drops  from  the  clouds,  and 
either  is  absorbed  by  the  soil  or  trickles  into  rivulets,  brooks  and 
creeks.  He  has  noticed  that  it  falls  on  cloudy  days,  and  is  fa- 
miliar with  its  effects  on  growing  plants.  He  will  be  found  to 
have  thought  of  the  relations  between  rain  and  snow,  and  many 
other  similar  things.  All  this  may  be  common-place,  and  sound 
less  learned  and  studious  than  what  is  learned  from  books,  but 
this  lack  is  amply  compensated  by  a  larger  element  of  real  intel- 
lectual life,  and  a  broadening  power  to  observe  and  think. 


PLAYING  WITH  THE  BAT  UPSIDE  DOWN, 


Object-lessons  are  a  good  thing.  So  was  Jack  and  his  Bean- 
stalk. But  there  are  some  queer  ducklets  hatching  in  that  brood. 
Object  lessons  continually  remind  one  of  those  prayers  one  hears 
from  well-meaning  but  empty-headed  suppliants.  These  prayers 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  amount  of  second  hand  infor- 
mation they  give  the  Throne  of  Grace.  Many  object  lessons  give 
children  information  on  such  points  as  the  flowing  of  water,  the 
hardness,  smoothness,  and  transparency  of  glass,  the  blueness  of 
the  sky,  the  scaliness  of  fish,  and  the  possession  of  horns,  hoofs, 
and  tail  by  that  inestimable  quadruped  the  cow.  The  children 
are  not  at  all  like  the  Throne  of  Grace,  yet  the  two  things  have 
this  in  common — both  get  second-hand  information.  It  may  be 
strongly  suspected,  if  not  definitely  known,  that  a  normally  witted 
child  learns  the  flowing  quality  of  water  the  first  time  he  can  get 
to  a  pail  which  he  can  pull  over  and  deluge  himself  with,  if  he 
has  not  sooner  acquired  intimacy  with  its  liquidness  by  slaking 
his  thirst.    The  blueness  of  the  ethereal  dome  is  an  old  song  be- 
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fore  he  ''stops  learning  to  go  to  school."  As  to  the  parts  and 
attributes  of  his  good  friend  the  cow,  if  he  has  seen  her  and  drunk 
her  fresh  warm  milk,  he  knows  them  better  before  they  were  cat- 
alogued for  him,  than  he  does  afterward. 

There  is  no  use  in  a  common  school-master's  trying  to  outstrip 
mother  nature.  He  will  be  distanced  in  the  race  every  time  he 
tries.  It  is  .small  tribute  to  his  intelligence  that  he  is  so  injudi- 
cious as  to  enter  into  competition  with  her.  After  all,  though, 
there  is  no  real  competition  between  mother  nature  and  the 
grandmotherly  school-mistress  who  gives  object  lessons  on  glass, 
grass,  fish,  and  cows.  Nature  is  doing  one  thing  and  she  is  ac- 
complishing an  entirely  different  result  Nature  gives  the  object- 
lesson,  and  she  gives  a  word-lesson.  To  be  plain  about  it,  most 
object  lessons  add  nothing  to  the  children's  knowledge,  and  suc- 
ceed only  in  giving  a  certain  kind  of  language-training.  Such 
exercises  are  mis-nained.  They  should  be  re  christened  language- 
exercises. 

The  bat  is  upside  down  in  another  way.  A  great  many  ob- 
ject lessons  are  read  up  in  a  cyclopaedia  or  other  reference  book 
at  night  and  given  next  day.  It  is  now  very  well  established 
that  such  a  hand-to-mouth  procedure  is  not  calculated  to  give 
very  good  fiber  to  the  intellect.  They  kill  time,  and  deaden 
interest,  so  that  after  while  the  child  feels  a  positive  distaste  for 
systematic  study  of  objects.  A  French  inspector  of  schoob, 
quoted  by  Compayr^  in  his  Lectures  says,  with  justice :  "Object- 
lessons  demand  such  a  studied  preparation,  such  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  so  much  tact  and  intelligence,  and 
fiQ^lIy  such  a  judiciously  arranged  collection  of  objects,  that  this 
kind  of  instruction  has  not  yet  gained  a  foothold  in  the  schools. 
Much  has  been  said  about  them  in  scholastic  circles,  and  some 
teachers  even  pride  themselves  that  they  have  been  successful 
in  their  use ;  but  up  to  the  present  time,  they  can  be  credited 
only  with  good  intentions." 


AN  OVERWORKED  CAMEL. 


The  educational  camel  gives  evidence  of  being  badly  over- 
worked.    Sagging  back,  tottering  knees,  and  falling  head  are 
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symptoms  that  the  fatal  straw  has  done  its  work.  The  camel  is 
psychology.  Not  educational  psychology,  but  plain  general  psy- 
chology. Everything,  from  the  buying  of  scrub  brooms  to  the 
development  of  the  moral  sentiment,  has  been  loaded  on  the  ed- 
ucational camel.  To  make  matters  worse  the  camel  was  at  best 
a  very  indifferent  kind  of  a  camel.  All  psychology  is  not  edu- 
citional  psychology  any  more  thin  all  plants  are  garden  vege- 
tables. But  we  have  gone  on  uttering  glittering  generalities  in 
psychology,  and  calling  the  result  educational  science,  until  there 
is  a  decided  break-down  in  our  over  worked  beast  of  burden. 

This  department  of  tbe  Journal  began  pointing  out,  nearly  four 
years  ago,  that  general  psychology  was  not  any  part  of  educa- 
tional science,  and  the  sooner  we  let  it  alone  the  better.  Now 
there  is  a  settled  revolt  against  introducing  foreign  matter  into 
educational  science.  At  the  Washington  meeting  of  superin- 
tendents, inauguration  week,  a  young  Ph.  D.  with  a  fuzzy  mous- 
tache and  the  odor  commencement  violets  still  upon  him,  read  an 
interminable  paper  in  which  he  made  the  astounding  discovery 
that  education  is  really  founded  on  psychology.  He  omitted  to 
say  that  blacksmithing  is  founded  on  hammering  iron,  and  cob- 
bling on  pegging  shoe- soles.  This  chapter  out  of  the  Day  of 
Judgment  was  the  signal  for  revolt  among  the  old  wheel-horses. 
Supt  Kiehle,  of  Minnesota,  followed  in  a  criticism  which  voiced 
the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  meeting.  The  gist  of  this  was 
that  the  unscientific  mother  often  know$  better  what  to  do  with 
the  litde  sufferer  who  is  teething,  than  the  most  learned  doctor 
of  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wis  applauded  to  the  echo 
on  this  sentiment.  Since  that  meeting  the  matter  has  got- 
ten into  the  educational  press  and  a  battle  of  paper- wads  is  rag- 
ing between  the  adherents  of  psychology  and  those  who  train 
under  the  banner  of  the  opposition.  Some  dignified  discussion 
has  resulted  from  the  sophomoric  paper  read  at  Washington. 
More  of  it  has  been  undignified  personal  bicker.  But  there  is 
a  truth  under  all  this. 

As  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  general  psychology  is  too 
far  away  from  the  actual  work  of  the  school- room,  to  be  of  much 
practical  use.     Teachers  demand  immediate  help.     They  are 
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impatient  at  anything  else.  This  has  its  good  side.  It  has  also 
a  large  and  fully  grown  bad  side.  Teaching  general  psychology 
to  those  who  need  direct  help  is  poor  economy.  Some  other 
subject  would  do  them  more  good.  We  can  sometimes  do  one 
thing  best  by  doing  another.  But  this  is  not  one  of  these  cases. 
It  is  this  remoteness  of  general  psychology,  coupled  with  the 
bookish  quality  of  work  done,  which  has  brought  the  subject  into 
disrepute.  Instruction  in  a  subject,  which  is  just  as  good  for  the 
use  of  a  dry  goods  clerk,  or  a  lawyer,  as  for  the  teacher,  is  not 
looked  upon  as  helping  the  problem  of  teaching  sufficiently  to 
justify  the  time  and  effort  spent  upon  it 

Those  who  are  launching  diatribes  against  psychology  will  do 
well  to  bear  in  mind  the  distinction  between  general  psychology 
and  educational  psychology.  They  are  as  unlike  as  general 
chemistry  and  pharmaceutical  chemistry,  general  botany  and 
medical  botany,  or  general  physiology  and  surgical  physiology. 
A  failure  to  observe  this  distinction  will  entail  the  unpleasant 
deduction  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  a  shoemaker  to  be  acquainted 
with  leather,  a  carpenter  with  wood,  -  or  a  sheep-farmer  with 
sheep.  Educational  psychology  is  nothing  more  than  common- 
sense  applied  to  the  material  upon  which  the  teacher  works — 

children's  minds. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

DeiMurtmeBt  is  conducted  by  Howaxd  Savduon,  Prelessor  of  Methods  in  th« 

Sute  Normal  School.] 


-:o:. 


LANGUAGE  LESSON,  AND  COMMENTS  THEREON. 

[Concluded  from  last  month.] 

|UPiL.     I  think  it  was  the  sphere  on  the  Congregational 
Church  steeple. 
Teacher.     What  other  church  has  a  big  sphere  on  it  ?    (The 
hands  are  raised  and  teacher  indicates  another  pupil. ) 
Pu.     The  Pixipal  Church. 
Tr.     Again,  please.     Say  E-pis-co-pal. 
Pu.    The  Episcopal  Church  has  a  sphere  on  it 
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Tr.  How  many  think  that  is  right  ?  (  Hands  are  all  raised,  y 
What  other  church  has  a  sphere  on  it?    Jessie. 

Pu.    The  Centenary  Church  has  a  sphere  on  it. 

Tr.  How  many  have  seen  the  ball  or  sphere  on  Centenary 
Church  ? 

[An  opportunity  to  inculcate  accurate  habits  of  observation 
was  not  improved  in  connection  with  this  point,  by  asking  the 
pupil  to  observe  further  and  report  at  a  succeeding  U*sson.  The 
observation  would  have  shown  the  statement  to  be  incorrect] 

(Hands  are  all  raised.)  What  other  church  has  a  sphere  on 
it  ?     Bertha. 

Pu.  The  Baptist  Church.  I  stood  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
saw  half  of  it. 

Tr.     Where  would  you  stand  to  see  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Pu.    On  this  side. 

Tr.  No,  I  was  not  in  this  city,  so  it  could  not  have  been  a 
sphere  on  any  of  the  churches.  Anna,  what  do  you  think  it 
was? 

Pu.  On  the  Post  Office  there  is  a  pole  that  they  put  the  flag 
on,  and  there  is  a  sphere  on  that. 

[An  opportunity  to  strengthen  the  attention  by  closely  ques- 
tioning the  pupil  upon  the  data  given,  and  having  her  decide 
from  them  whether  her  statement  in  regard  to  the  sphere  on  the 
flagpole  should  have  been  given,  was  omitted.  It  is  always  a 
pupil's  inalienable  right  to  be  allowed  the  opportunity  of  decid- 
ing for  himself  the  groundlessness  of  his  groundless  statements.] 

Tr.  That  is  true,  but  I  was  far  away  from  here,  and  could 
not  sec  that  little  sphere.  Now  what  was  it  ?  I  was  a  long  way 
from  this  city,  and  I  was  where  some  trees  were  growing,  and 
they  had  flowers  on  them,  and  when  the  flowers  are  gone  a  kind 
of  fruit  comes,  and  on  the  tree  was  this  sphere,  which  was  just 
about  so  large.  (Indicating  the  size  with  her  flnge^. )  Now 
what  do  you  think  it  was  ?  (Hands  are  raised  and  teacher  indi- 
cates a  pupil. )     Pu.    I  thind  it  was  a  little  peach. 

[The  principle  in  regard  to  self  activity  required  that  the 
statement  concerning  the  peach,  and  the  lime-blossom,  should 
have  led  to  close  test  questions  to  decide  whether  the  pupils 
were  able  to  determine  from  the  region  of  the  peach-tree  and  the 
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form  of  the  lime  blossoms  that  neither  of  these  could  be  the  sphere 
meant.  The  same  principle  is  disregarded  also  in  the  treatment 
of  the  statements  concerning  the  blue  bird,  field-mouse,  and  the 
robin.] 

Tr.  It  was  not  a  peach.  I  was  in  a  very  warm  country. 
(Hands  are  raised. )     Pu.    It  might  have  been  a  lime-blossom. 

Tr.  It  was  not  a  blossom.  It  was  like  a  sphere.  What  kind 
of  a  bird  makes  its  nest  like  a  sphere  ?    Who  is  ready  ?    Robert. 

Pu.    A  blue  bird. 

Tr.  A  blue  bird's  nest  is  not  like  a  sphere.  What  little  bird 
makes  such  a  nest  ?    (Teacher  indicates  another  pupil. ) 

Pu.    I  think  it  was  the  nest  of  a  field-mouse. 

Tr.     Is  the  field  mouse  a  bird  ?    Pu.    No,  taa'am. 

Tr.     Jessie.     Pu.    I  think  it  was  a  robin's  nest 

Tr.  A  robin's  nest  is  like  half  of  a  sphere,  but  this  is  like  a 
whole  sphere.     Margaret. 

Pa.    I  think  it  was  a  humming  bird's  nest. 

[The  principle  of  maximum  activity  rqaired  in  this  case  an 
attempt  to  lead  the  child  to  set  forth  the  grounds  of  his  conclu- 
sion. Whether  he  was  able  to  do  so  or  not,  the  consideration 
of  the  grounds  would  tend  to  establish  in  the  child  an  important 
habit  —  that  of  thinking  of  the  reasons  for  his  statements.  This 
principle,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  conformed  to  in  the  case  of  the 
statement  about  the  field-mouse's  nest.  ] 

Tr.  That  is  right.  How  many  have  seen  a  humming- bird's 
nest?  (A  few  raised  their  hands.)  [  will  show  you  a  picture 
of  a  humming-bird's  nest.  (The  teacher  opens  a  book  to  a  pic- 
ture of  a  humming-bird's  nest  and  lets  each  row  of  pupils  pass 
up  and  look  at  it. ) 

Tr.  One  day  a  gentlemin  was  walking  out  in  a  field  and  he 
saw  a  very  cunning  little  sphere  lying  on  a  stick  on  the  ground. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ?    Robert. 

Pu.    I  think  it  was  a  field  mouse's  nest. 

Tk*.     Why  do  you  think  it  was  a  field-mouse's  nest  ? 

Pu.    Because  a  field  mouse's  nest  was  on  a  stick. 

Tr.  That  is  right.  Now  what  else  makes  you  think  it  was  a 
field-mouse's  nest  ?     (Hands  are  raised. )     Anna. 

Pu.    Because—.    (The  reporter  did  not  hear  the  answer.) 
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Tr.  How  many  have  seen  a  picture  of  a  field-mouse's  nest  ? 
(Few  hands  are  raised.)  Those  who  have  not  may  come  to  the 
table  and  look  at  the  picture.  Those  who  have  may  keep  their 
seats. 

Tr.  (After  the  pupils  have  taken  their  seats.)  One  day  a 
lady  was  taking  a  walk  by  the  ocean.  It  was  in  a  very  warm 
country  and  a  long  way  from  here,  and  she  looked  down  into 
the  water  and  she  saw  something  like  a  sphere,  and  what  do  you 
think  it  was?    (Hands  are  raised.)    Claude. 

Pu. (Reporter  did  not  hear  the  answer.) 

Tr.  No,  it  was  not  that.  Now  think  what  it  could  hare 
been.     Robert.     Pu.    It  was  a  shell. 

[The  children,  would  have  obtained  a  higher  degree  of  train- 
ing if  they  had  been  required  to  test  the  statement  as  to  the  shell 
and  the  pond  lily  by  data  that  they  were  already  in  possession 
of.] 

Tr.  Who  has  seen  a  shell  Hke  a  sphere?  (No  hands  are 
raised. )     Rose,  what  do  you  think  it  was  ? 

Pu.    It  might  have  been  a  pond  lily. 

Tr.  That  is  more  like  a  half  sphere.  This  was  a  sphere. 
(Hands  are  raised.)     Claude. 

Pu.  I  can  see  what  it  was  this  afternoon.  I  will  look  in  the 
water  when  I  go  home. 

[The  principle  that  all  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
should  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  state  of  the  pu- 
pil's mind  was  disregarded  in  allowing  these  two  statements  to 
pass  unquestioned.] 

Tr.  I  would  like  to  know  now.  What  do  you  think  this  was, 
Margaret  ?     Pu.    I  think  it  must  have  been  a  fish. 

Tr.  It  was  a  fish  like  this.  When  this  fish  sees  its  enemy 
coming  to  hurt  it,  it  can  pufif  itself  up  and  make  itself  like  a 
sphere,  and  cover  itself  with  something  that  resembles  little 
horns;  why?     Margaret. 

Pu.    Because  a  big  fish  might  eat  it. 

[The  educational  principle  that  instruction  should  be  based 
upon  a  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of  the  pupil's  mind,  was  vio- 
lated by  permitting  this  statement  and  the  succeeding  one  to  pass 
without  ascertaining  the  child's  reasons  for  making  them.] 

Tr.     Rose.     Pu.    He  might  grow  up  that  way. 
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Ti.  Well.  Bat  I  have  asked  why  this  little  fish  puffs  itself 
tip  in  this  way.     Robert. 

Pu.    So  the  big  fish  can  not  eat  him. 

Tr.  Right.  When  he  puffs  himself  up  in  that  way  the  big 
fish  can  not  eat  him ;  so  that  is  the  way  this  little  fish  takes  care 
of  himself.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  his  name,  for  we  may  talk 
about  him  some  other  day.  His  name  is  Chaetodon.  What  is 
his  name,  Lily  ?    Pu.    Chaetodon. 

Tr.     Herbert,  tell  me  his  name.     Pa.    Chaetodon. 

Tr.  That  is  right  Now  I  am  going  to  show  you  the  picture 
of  a  Chaetodon.  (Children  passed  up  and  looked  at  the  picture 
as  before. ) 

Tr.  (After  the  children  are  seated.)  I  was  going  past  a 
little  boy's  house  one  day  and  he  was  making  some  little  spheres, 
and  they  had  beautiful  colors,  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow.  Can 
you  think  what  these  spheres  were?    (Hands  are  raised.) 

Tr.     Claude.     Pu.    I  think  they  were  clay. 

Tr.     No,  clay  is  not  pretty,  nor  has  it  any  pretty  colors*. 

[The  principles  of  self  activity  and  of  accuracy  were  not  obeyed 
in  this  case  in  that  the  habit  of  making  his  conclusions  conform 
to  known  facts  was  not  strengthened.  The  same  principles  called 
for  a  test  in  the  next  case  as  to  the  reasons  for  thinking  these 
spheres  were  bubbles  ] 

Tr.     Englehardt.     Pa.    I  think  they  were  bubbles. 

Tr.  You  think  they  were  bubbles.  Who  would  like  to  see 
some  bubbles  ?  (Hands  are  raised.)  Who  would  like  to  make 
some  ?  Bertha  may  try.  (Teacher  has  a  little  bucket  with  some 
soap  suds  in  it.  She  hands  that  and  a  spool  to  Bertha,  who  tries 
to  make  the  bubbles,  but  does  not  succeed. ) 

Tr.     Herbert  may  try.    (Herbert  tries  but  does  not  succeed.) 

Tr.  Let  me  try  it,  Herbert.  (Teacher  makes  a  very  large 
one,  and  children  raise  hands. ) 

Tr.     What  is  it,  Rose  ?     Pa.    It  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     How  is  it  like  a  sphere,  Lily  ? 

Pu.    It  has  a  curved  surface. 

Tr.  That  is  right.  Supposing  I  could  get  the  bubble  away 
from  the  spool,  what  would  it  do  ? 

[The  point  to  be  gained  by  this  and  the  three  succeeding 
questions  ?]     (  Hands  are  rabed. )     Bertha. 
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Pu.     It  would  fly  around  in  the  air. 

Tr.     Would  a  sphere  do  that  ?     Pu.    No,  ma'am. 

Tr.     What  can  a  sphere  do  ?    (Teacher  indicates  a  pupil.) 

Pu.    It  can  roll. 

Tr.  How  many  have  seen  a  sphere  roll  ?  ( Hands  are  all 
raised.)     So  have  I. 

Tr.  Now,  this  row  of  pupils  may  name  a  kind  of  fruit  that 
is  like  a  sphere.  The  second  row  may  name  something  they 
have  seen  in  this  city  that  is  like  a  sphere.     The  third  row  may 

name (the  reporter  did  not  hear,)  that  is  like  a  sphere.     Are 

all  ready?     (Hands  are  raised.)     Anne. 

Pu.    A  nut  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     What  kind  of  a  nut,  Anne  ? 

Pu.    A  walnut  is  like  a  sphere. 

[What  was  the  appropriate  treatment  of  this  answer,  since  its 
accuracy  had  been  previously  called  into  question?] 

Tr.     Next.     Pu.     (Hesitates.)    Tomatoes  are  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Yes,  something  like  a  sphere.     Next. 

Pu.    A  cabbage  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Is  that  a  fruit  or  not  ? 

Pu.    Yes,  ma'am,  it  is  a  kind  of  fruit. 

Tr.  Who  knows  what  to  call  a  cabbage  ?  (Hands  are  raised.) 
Bertha.     Pu.    I  think  we  would  call  it  a  vegetable. 

Tr.     Can  a  vegetable  be  called  a  fruit  ? 

Class.     No,  ma'am  ;  it  can  not. 

Tr.     Next.     Pu.    A  strawberry  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Yes,  a  little ;  not  very  much.     Next. 

Pu.    A  cherry  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     You  are  not  to  think  of  fruit.     Next. 

Pu.    A  field-mouse's  nest  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Next.    Pu.    A  humming-bird's  nest  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.  Next. 

Pu.  An  ant-eater  rolls  itself  up  and  it  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.  Herbert.     (Pupil  hesiutes.) 

Tr.  Claude.     (Claude  fails  to  answer.)     Rose. 

Pu.  You  have  buttons  just  Hke  a  sphere. 

Tr.  That  is  good.  I  am  glad  you  noticed  they  are  like  a 
sphere.     Next. 

Pu.  A  chicken's  body  is  like  a  sphere. 
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Tr.  Something  like  it,  but  it  is  more  like  something  else  we 
talk  about     Next.     Pu.     A  ball  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.     Yes.     Next     Pu.     An  «*0"  is  like  a  sphere. 

Tr.  How  could  you  make  an  ''O"  out  of  this?  (Teacher 
holds  up  the  ball. ) 

Pu.    Take  the  center  out  and  it  would  be  an  '*0". 

Tr.  Would  it  be  an  "O"?  Let  us  see  about  that.  How 
could  I  make  an  **0"  out  of  this  sphere,  Harry? 

Pu.  You  would  have  to  take  the  sphere  and  cut  a  slice  out 
of  the  middle  and  then  cut  the  inside  out  of  the  slice. 

Tr.  That  is  right  Now,  there  is  a  tree  grows  in  front  of 
Herbert's  house,  and  it  has  little  balls  on  it.  Who  knows  what 
they  are  ?     Herbert     Pu.    They  are  sycamore  balls. 

Tr.  That  is  right  Now,  if  one  of  you  should  find  a  ball 
this  afternoon,  as  a  little  boy  in  this  room  once  did,  and  when 
you  would  break  it  open  a  fine  dust  would  come  out,  what  would 
you  call  it  ?     (Hands  are  raised,  and  teacher  indicates  a  pupil.) 

Pu.    A  powder  ball. 

Tr.  No,  that  is  not  the  name  for  it  Who  can  tell  ?  (Hands 
are  raised. )     Anne. 

Pu.     I  think  it  would  be  called *an  oak  ball. 

Tr.  That  is  right.  Perhaps  one  of  you  will  find  such  a  ball 
this  afternoon. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Condncted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Sapt.  Tippec«BO«  Ceuaty.] 

"toe 


SUMMER  READING  FOR  THE  TEACHER. 


m 


any  of  us  have  much  spare  time  during  the  summer  and 
will  do  more  or  less  reading.  Why  not  do  this  in  the 
line  of  our  work  ?  The  purpose  we  have  in  mind  in  this  article 
is  to  suggest  9^  Jew  interesting  books  which  the  teacher  may  read 
profitably  during  the  vacation.  These  are  chiefly  science-books 
and  may  be  made  very  fascinating  by  using  them  in  actual  study 
of  nature.     They  are  none  of  them  technical. 

The  first  we  have  in  mind  is  Burroughs'   **  Wake  Robin." 
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''This  is  mainly  a  book  about  Birds,  or  more  properly  an  in  vita* 
tion  to  the  study  of  Ornithology."  "What  is  offered  is  a  care- 
ful and  conscientious  record  of  actual  observations  and  experi- 
ences, and  is  true  as  it  stands  written,  every  word  of  it"  The 
book  is  charmingly  written  and  must  interest  any  intelligent 
person.     Others  of  Burroughs'  will  be  found  from  this  book. 

"Tenants  of  arf  Old  Farm,"  by  Henry  C.  McCook,  will  be 
enjoyable  as  well  as  instructive.  It  is  about  Insects,  and  the 
habits  of  spiders,  bees,  crickets,  ants,  katydids,  cicadas,  grass- 
hoppers, etc.,  are  described  by  a  pen  that  is  evidently  familiar 
with  the  subject. 

" Country  Cousins "  and  "Friends  worth  Knowing,"  by  In- 
gersoll,  will  be  found  interesting. 

Shaler's  "First  Book  of*  Geology"  is  a  clearly  written,  scien- 
tific book,  and  is  intelligible  to  ordinary  pupils. 

Try  one  of  these  books  mentioned,  and  we  feel  sure  you  will 
ask  for  more.  Not  only  will  it  be  entertaining,  light  reading  for 
the  vacation,  but  wUl  prove  of  some  use  in  next  year's  work. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pore  over  musty  and  technical  books  when 
we  have  such  charmingly  written  ones  as  these  to  go  to.      * 


''CRAMMING:' 


We  are  most  of  us  expecting  to  be  examined  either  this  month 
or  next,  and  despite  the  protests  we  have  heard  and  those  we 
have  uttered  ourselves  in  our  schoolrooms^  we  are  all  at  work 
"cramming"  for  that  examination.     Now  this  may  be  made  a  J 

means  of  good  if  we  only  knew  it.  There  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world  in  the  methods  of  preparing  for  examinations.  The 
injurious  "cramming"  is  that  which  begins  atone  end  of  the 
Physiology  and  reads  it  through,  trying  to  memorize  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  This  is  bad  because  it  is  superficial  in  its  results 
and  must  all  be  done  over  next  year. 

Now  suppose  we  try  some  such  plan  as  this :  Read  over  the 
chapter  carefully  and  seize  the  main  points  of  it.  Set  these  down 
as  heads.  Then  go  over  the  text  on  each  point  carefully  and 
get  the  sub-heads.     Put  these  in  for  each  main  head.     If  a  far- 
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ther  sabdivision  is  oecesstry  continue  it  minutely.  A  careful 
analysis  of  the  text  in  this  manner  will  give  you  a  grip  on  the 
subject  not  otherwise  attainable.  Further,  it  is  not  an  injurious 
way  of  reviewing  or  "cramming,"  but  is  very  beneficial.  The 
power  of  keen  logical  analysis  is  just  what  each  of  us  needs  in 
his  every- day  life  as  well  as  in  the  school  room.  It  doesn't  do 
to  merely  copy  the  outlines.  Only  by  arranging  them  yourself 
will  they  be  of  value. 

After  the  outline  is  finished,  taking  in  the  whole  book,  go  over 
the  outline  carefully  point  by  point,  without  the  book,  looking 
up  what  you  have  forgotten.  Finally  memorize  the  main  heads, 
and  the  first  sub  heads,  and  you  can  trust  to  your  knowledge 
being  now  sufficiently  exact  to  recollect  the  rest  of  the  work. 
As  an  example  we  present  the  following  outline  made  just  now 
from  a  text-book,  at  random : — 

953.     Turtles. 

9531.  Gen.  Char. 

9531 1.  Shell — carapace — plastron— scales. 

95312.  Jaws. 

95313-  Eyes. 
95314.  Limbs. 

9532.  Families. 

95321.  Marine. 

95  3  2 1 1 .     Leather  turtle. 

953212.  Loggerhead  turtle. 

953213.  Green  turtle. 

953214.  Hawkbill  turtles. 

95322.  Soft  shelled  turtles. 

95323.  Land  turtles. 
9533-     Notes. 

95331.  Elephant  turtle — for  size. 

95332.  Extinct  turtles. 

If  teachers  and  pupils  "cram"  by  this  method  nothing  can 
be  said  of  its  being  an  injurious  process,  for  it  is  not. 


INSTITUTE  NOTES. 


The  same  thought  we  had  above  applies  equally  well  to  taking 

note  at  county  institutes.     It  is  not  he  who  fills  his  book  with 

fragmentary  sentences  and  catch- words  that  gets  the  most  out  of 

a  talk,  but  he  who  gets  the  speaker's  main  thoughts  and  details 
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in  their  proper  order  and  relation.  To  do  this  requires  dose 
attention  and  logical  analysis  at  the  same  time*  There  is  every- 
thing in  knowing  how  to  work.  The  trained  mind  differs  from 
the  untrained  in  nothing  more -than  in  this  one  line  of  knowing 
how  to  get  the  essential  parts  of  anything  without  the  unimpor- 
tant details.  And  here  is  one  of  the  most  important  diflerences 
between  the  child  teacher  and  the  bungler. 


MAKE  AN  IMPRESSION. 


MACK   SAUBA. 


''Miss  Blank,  do  you  remember  my  mentioning  to  you  that 
your  second  year  children  were  disorderly  in  dismissal,  and  ask- 
ing you  to  correct  the  fault  ?  I  notice  that  they  are  still  noisy, 
and  some  of  them  loiter  about  the  premises  for  half  an  hour,  dis- 
turbing those  still  in  session." 

''I  told  them  several  times  as  I  dismissed  them,  that  they  must 
^o  right  home,  and  not  make  any  noise  around  the  school." 

**Well,  you  find  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  "tell"  these  little 
ones  a  thing,  do  you  not  ?  " 

•*Yes,  they  forget." 

**It  is  not  exactly  forgetting  \  there  was  nothing  to  forget,  for 
the  matter  made  not  the  necessary  impression  upon  them.  It 
did  not  enter  their  heads  thoroughly. 

Remember  that  they  are  children ;  they  hear  a  command  but 
in  a  vague  sort  of  way,  and  many  of  them  obey  it  only  as  they 
see  others  do  so.  They  have  not  learned  to  listen  in  such  a  way 
that  your  words  penetrate  to  their  mnermost  thought, — if  ihey 
have  any.  They  are  creations  of  impulse  and  imitation,  and 
must  be  trained  to  habit. 

'Telling,'  in  a  general  way  to  little  children  is  like  pouring 
water  on  a  duck's  back,  it  does  not  stick.  In  the  first  place, 
when  you  tell  them  to  or  not  to  do,  you  must  be  sure  that  they 
take  in  your  words,  and  then  you  must  follow  them  up,  not  let- 
ting them  from  under  your  hand  and  eye  until  they  have  carried 
out  your  instructions,  and  pursue  this  course  till  they  have  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  heeding  your  voice  and  feeling  all  over  that 
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your  word  is  law  and  of  obeying  it  naturally  and  willingly.  You 
can  not  accomplish  this  by  sitting  at  your  desk  and  giving  direc- 
tions which  they  must  keep  in  mind.  The  very  next  movement 
takes  their  notice  and  your  words  are  gone  like  smoke.  They 
could  not  repeat  them  if  asked  to  do  so.  Out  they  go,  pell  mell, 
they  do  not  know  what  'quiet'  means,  while  you  remain  at  your 
desk,  hearing  nothing,  seeing  nothing,  and  are  surprised  that 
they  forget. 

If  you  wish  your  influence  over  them  to  amount  to  anything, 
you  must  enforce  their  attention  and  obedience,  kindly,  of  course, 
till  these  two  qudlities  become  them  like  a  well  made  garment. 
They  must  look  up  to  you  with  confidence  and  respect;  then 
you  are  ready  to  instruct. 


EDITORIAL. 


Yes,  it's  a  fact. — What's  a  fact?  Why,  that  several  teachers  still 
allow  their  names  to  stand  on  the  unpaid  list,  and  yet  have  sent  no 
excuse  for  their  delay  of  payment. 

We  are  still  in  want  of  a  few  more  February  Journals,  to  supply  per- 
sons who  are  very  anxious  to  complete  theii;  files.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  preserve  the  files  of  the  Journal  please  send  the  Feb.  No.  and  have 
your  subscription  extended  one  month. 

Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
that  time.  Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
double  mailing.  Don't  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 


School-Houses  to  be  Inspected. — The  State  Board  of  Health  is 
to  make  a  sanitary  survey  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  state.  It  is 
to  be  systematic,  covering  heating,  location,  ventilation,  and  water 
supply.  Wherever  defects  are  found,  the  trustees  will  be  ordered  to 
remedy  them.  An  investigation  is  also  to  be  made  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions surrounding  the  jails  and  poor-houses. 

The  Primary  Department  is  made  up  this  month  of  an  actual 
lesson  in  reading,  reported  verbatim  by  a  short- hand  reporter.  The 
lesson  began  in  the  May  Journal  and  is  concluded  in  this.  Such  les- 
sons have  been  occasionally  reported  before,  and  have  been  regarded 
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as  very  valuable.  This  lesson  has  increased  value,  from  the  fact  that 
Prof.  Sandison  has  interpolated  comments,  criticisms,  and  suggestions, 
at  frequent  intervals.  The  article  should  be  read  carefully  by  every  pri- 
mary teacher,  and  it  contains  valuable  hints  for  teachers  of  all  grades. 

School  Books. — ^The  State  Board  has  advertised  for  bids  to  sup- 
ply the  state  with  school  books,  and  the  bids  will  be  opened  May  28, 
but  the  Journal  must  go  to  press  before  that  date,  and  so  can  not  an- 
nounce the  result  in  the  June  issue.  At  this  writing.  May  22,  no  bids 
have  been  received,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  whether  or  not  any  will 
be  received. 

At  the  May  meeting  many  county  boards  expressed  a  preference  to 
choose  their  own  books,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  resolve  that  they 
would  continue  to  use  the  books  now  in  use.  ''We  shall  see  what  we 
shall  see."  

IVHEN  SHOULD  TEACHERS  AND  SUPTS,  BE  ELECTED  f 


The  Journal  is  on  record  in  favor  of  election  by  the  "old  board.'* 
The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  definitely  that  the  old  board  has  the 
right  to  elect,  and  it  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  public  service 
that  the  old  board  should  elect. 

It  is  only  simple  justice  that  teachers  and  superintendents  should 
know  at  the  close  of  school  whether  or  not  they  are  to  be  retained.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  re-employed  they  need  to  know  it  as  early  as  possi- 
ble, before  all  desirable  places  have  been  filled.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  outgoing  member  of  the  board  is  as  capable  as  the  incoming 
man,  his  experience  and  inside  knowledge  will  make  him  much  the 
better  judge  of  qualifications  of  teachers  to  be  re-elected.  Law  and 
reason  both  favor  re-election  by  the  "old  board." 


THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


The  preliminary  announcement  of  the  meeting  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation at  Nashville,  July  16-19,  says  that  the  railroads  will  grant  half- 
fare  rates,  and  offers  the  following  program  for  the  first  evening : 

I.  Addresses  of  Welcome. — The  Governor,  and  the  State  Supt., 
for  Tennessee ;  the  Mayor,  for  Nashville ;  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  United  States. 

Responses. — President  Marble,  Treasurer  Hewett,  Secretary  Can- 
field,  for  the  Association;  Rev.  J.  A.  B.  Lovett,  for  the  South;  Vice- 
President  W.  E.  Sheldon,  for  the  East;  Vice-President  Ira  G.  Hoitt, 
for  the  West;  President  J.  L.  Pickard,  Hon.  A.  G.  Lane,  Hon.  J.  M. 
Greenwood,  for  the  Centre. 

The  remainder  of  the  program  for  the  meeting  is  fully  up  to  the 
highest  standard. 
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There  seems  to  be  some  hesitation  about  going  **down  south  ^^  on 
account  of  the  heat.  The  writer  attended  an  association  at  Nashville 
several  years  ago,  and  one  more  recently  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  did 
not  suffer  with  the  heat  on  either  trip.  The  warm  season  is  of  course 
longer  in  the  south,  but  not  more  intense,  as  a  rule,  than  further  north. 
The  chances  are  that  the  weather  will  be  pleasant  and  that  the  trip 
will  be  highly  enjoyable. 

Indiana  should  send  a  large  delegation. 


IT  IS  TWO  YEARS. 

9 

As  heretofore  announced  the  new  law  relating  to  the  exemption  of 
teachers  from  examination  in  some  of  its  parts  used  the  words  ''  three 
years  ^^  and  in  other  parts  used  the  words  ^^two  years,'*  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  its  meaning  doubtful.  The  State  Supt.  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General,  who  decides  as  follows : 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  in  question  shows  that  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  Senator  Johnson,  where  it  passed  after  being 
amended  in  some  particulars.  The  bill  then  went  to  the  House,  where 
it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  education.  The  last  proviso  in 
the  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  contained  the  words  '*  three  years  ^^ 
in  connection  with  the  word  ^ license*'  wherever  it  is  now  found  therein, 
and  it  went  in  that  condition  to  the  committee  mentioned.  That  com- 
mittee, the  Attorney  General  shows  by  quoting  its  report,  recommeaded 
that  the  words  "three  years"  be  stricken  out  and  the  word  "two" 
inserted.  The  report  was  adopted,  the  bill  amended  accordingly,  and 
so  it  passed  the  House.  The  Senate  then  concurred  in  the  House 
amendment.  In  that  way  the  word  "two"  was  inserted  where  it  now 
appears  in  the  last  proviso  of  the  act.  By  an  oversight,  the  Attorney 
General  thinks,  the  change  was  not  made  all  through  the  act.  He 
thus  holds  that  the  act  must  mean  that  any  person  who  has  taught  for 
six  consecutive  years  in  the  state,  and  now  holds  a  two- years  license, 
instead  of  three,  shall  be  exempt  from  examination. 

The  section  of  law  was  printed  in  the  April  Journal,  page  244,  and 
to  make  it  consistent  with  itself  and  with  what  ought  to  be  it  was  made 
to  read  three  years  all  through.  In  the  light  of  this  ruling  it  should 
read  *'/w^  years'*'^  all  through. 


DR.  E,  E.  WHITE  AND  THE  CINCINNATI  SCHOOL  BOARD. 


The  School  Board  of  Cincinnati  has  been  in  bad  repute  for  many 
years.  The  members  of  the  board  kept  in  their  own  hands  the  power 
to  appoint  teachers,  and  it  has  been  charged  repeatedly 'that  in  many 
districts  a  teacher  could  only  keep  her  place  by  paying  for  it,  and  that 
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in  some  cases  the  payment  was  not  in  money.  This  opinion  became 
so  prevalent  that  two  years  ago  a  law  was  passed  putting  into  the  hands 
of  the  superintendent  the  nomination  of  all  teachers  and  principals,  and 
taking  all  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  individual  trustees. 

Dr.  White  as  Supt.  saw  the  danger  of  this  law  to  himself,  but  boldly- 
assumed  all  responsibility,  and  nominated  teachers  without  fear  or  fa- 
vor. The  result  has  been  two  years  of  clean  work  and  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  schools ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  decapitation  of 
Dr.  White  as  Supt.  When  these  time-serving  men  found  they  could 
not  control  the  appointments  in  their  several  districts  in  their  own 
personal  interest,  they  joined  in  securing  the  defeat  of  Dr.  Whitens 
re-election. 

The  Cincinnati  School  Board  has  by  this  act  added  another  foul  blot 
to  its  already  unsavory  reputation,  while  Dr.  White,  by  his  courage- 
ous devotion  to  duty  and  principle,  has  added  to  his  already  excellent 
position  as  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  country. 

Mr.  White's  suceessor  (a  Mr.  Morgan)  was  many  years  ago  a  prin- 
cipal in  the  Cincinnati  schools,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been 
an  msurance  agent.  A  part  of  this  time  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
school  board,  and  on  the  board  of  examiners.  Mr.  Morgan  has  the 
reputation  of  being  a  respectable  citizen,  but  the  fact  that  he  made  an 
active  personal  canvass  of  the  board  to  secure  his  own  election,  while 
Dr.  White  was  filling  the  place  with  ability  and  willing  to  accept  a 
re-election,  will  place  him  **low  down"  in  the  estimation  of  all  edu- 
cators. 

There  is  an  unwritten  law  among  superintendents  that  it  is  dishon-- 
or  able  to  strive  for  a  place  as  against  a  present  incumbent. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  APRIL. 


I  These  questions  are  based  on  the  Reading  Circle  work  of  1887  8  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity,  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Geography. — i.  What  physical  conditions  secure  a  copious  rain- 
fall in  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  ? 
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2.  Locate  five  great  seaports  of  Asia,  and  state  the  conditions  that 
have  given  them  their  commercial  importance. 

3.  What  and  where  are  the  following :  Java,  Porto  Rico,  Glasgow,. 
Havana,  and  Honduras? 

4.'  Name  all  the  important  cities  on  the  Ohio,  and  explain  the  com- 
mercial relation  of  each  to  New  Orleans. 

5.  What  direction  from  London  are  the  following  cities:  Dublin^ 
Madrid,  Rome,  Rio  Janeiro,  St.  Petersburg? 

6.  Name  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
the  capital  and  seaport  of  each. 

7.  Compare  and  coatrast  the  northern  slope  of  the  Great  Central 
Plain  of  North  America  with  the  southern  slope,  as  to  climate,  vege- 
tation, and  conditions  of  commerce. 

8.  Draw  a  map  of  Pennsylvania,  and  locate  rivers,  mountains,  and 
cities. 

9.  Compare  that  portion  of  North  America  included  between  the 
40th  and  50th  parallels  with  that  portion  of  Europe  included  between 
the  same  parallels,  and  account  for  any  difference  of  climate  that  you 
notice. 

10.  In  what  zone  is  Mexico?  Argentine  Republic?  Labrador? 
Melbourne?    San  Francisco? 

Arithuetic. — I.  a.  Name  the  prime  factors  which  form  the  L.  C. 
M.  and  those  which  form  the  G.  C.  D.  of  56,  294,  1,260. 

d.     Simplify!-^  f^  *  "" ' 

2.  Find  the  interest  at  8%  of  $5,000  borrowed  from  a  minor  12  yr. 
6  m.  15  d.  old  and  retained  until  he  is  of  age. 

3.  When  is  the  product  less  than  the  multiplicand  ? 

4.  A  man  bought  a  farm  containing  4,800  acres.  To  one  son  he 
gave  i  of  it,  to  another  2)4  times  as  much ;  he  sold  3a  of  what  he  had 
left  at  $50  an  acre ;  how  much  did  he  get  for  what  he  sold? 

5.  a.  U  the  square  root  of  a  number  is  represented  by  three  (3) 
figures,  how  many  figures  will  represent  the  number  itself?  d.  Find 
the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  .2,  .4,  .6,  .86. 

6.  Bought  goods  for  |6oo  cash  and  sold  them  the  same  day  for 
$769.03  on  9  mos.  credit;  what  did  I  make  by  the  transaction,  money 
being  worth  8  %  ? 

7.  Two  windows,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  street  and  opposite  each 
other,  are  each  28  feet  from  the  ground ;  a  ladder  reaching  from  the 
middle  of  the  street  to  either  window  is  53  ft.  long ;  what  is  the  shortest 
line  that  will  reach  from  one  window  to  the  other? 

8.  a.  Upon  what  principle  does  cancellation  depend?  Illustrate 
by  an  example,  d.  Explain  the  multiplication  of  one  fraction  by  an- 
other. 

« 

9.  How  many  square  feet  of  boards  will  it  take  to  enclose  a  piece 
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of  land  80  feet  10  inches  long  and  60  feet  8  inches  wide,  with  a  close 
ience  of  7  feet  6  inches  high  ? 

10.  A  field  of  wheat  containing  S}4  hektars  has  furnished  600 
:sheaves  per  hektar ;  2  sheaves  of  wheat  have  furnished  a  bundle  of 
straw  weighing  5  kilograms.  What  will  the  whole  straw  bring  at  $15 
<a  ton?  (Any  seven.) 

U.  S.  History. — Discuss  within  reasonable  limits  any  three  of  the 
iollowing : — 

1.  The  Greenback  and  the  question  of  inflation. 

2.  The  Ordinance  of  1787,  its  origin,  authorship,  and  influence. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  nation  at  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  with  that  at  the  close  of  the  Rebellion. 

4.  Civil  Service  Reform 

5.  The  Stamp  Act. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  What  is  your  view  as  to  what  the 
education  of  the  public  schools  is  to  do  for  the  child? 

2.  What  was  the  ancient  Jewish  ideal  of  human  culture  and  edu- 
cation? 

3.  Is  it  the  duty*  of  the  public  school  to  train  the  physical  nature 
and  power  of  the  child?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4.  What  forms  of  mental  activity  are  chiefly  exercised  in  the  study 
of  United  States  History? 

5.  In  school  instruction,  management  and  discipline,  is  it  possible 
always  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  principles  deliberately  chosen  ? 
How  can  these  principles  be  found  and  mastered  by  the  teacher? 

6.  What  ideas  or  considerations,  in  your  opinion,  enter  into  the 
<ietermination  of  a  reasonable  method  of  instruction  in  any  subject? 

Physiology. — i.    Describe  a  cell. 

2.  Define  an  organ. 

3.  What  is  the  function  of  the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye? 

4.  Name  several  of  the  leading  chemical  elements  that  enter  into 

the  composition  of  the  body. 

5.  Describe  the  periosteum. 

•6.    What  great  cavities  are  formed  in  the  body? 

7.  Describe  the  structure  of  the  thorax,  and  state  its  main  office. 

8.  What  is  a  food? 

9.  Name  the  three  leading  parts  of  the  digestive  apparatus, 
io.    What  are  the  best  preventives  of  dyspepsia? 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  short  letter,  making  application  for  a  po- 
;5ition. 

2,     Punctuate  the  following : — 

Indianapolis  Indiana  July  25  1888    Poor  Arnold  dying  of 
hunger  panting  with  thirst  hugs  the  rock  frantically 
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3.  Write  a  sentence  using  as  as  relative  pronoun.  One  using  thcU 
as  a  relative  pronoun. 

4.  Write  sentences  illustrating  three  uses  of  the  nominative  case 
Write  sentences  illustrating  three  uses  of  the  objective  case. 

5.  Merciful  sound,  sing  me  a  hoarse,  rough  song. 

For  there  is  other  music  made  to-night. 
That  I  would ya/;f  not  hear. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

6.  Analyze :  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the  people  and  I  care  not 
who  makes  the  laws. 

7.  Give  the  past  tense  and  past  participle  of  each  of  the  following 
verbs  and  use  each  in  a  sentence  of  not  less  than  five  words :  abide^ 
tie  (to  recline),  strive. 

8.  Give  two  plurals  for  each  of  the  following  nouns  and  explain  the 
differences  in  meaning :   brother,  genius,  index,  die,  penny. 

9.  Sweet  it  is  to  have  done  the  thing  one  ought.  Parse  the  words 
in  italics. 

10.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

(Answer  any  seven,  not  omitting  the  first  and  second.) 

Reading. — **  Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the  Hudson  must 
remember  the  Kaatskill  Mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch 
of  the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are  seen  away  to  the  west  of  the 
fiver,  swelling  up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the  surround- 
ing country.  Every  change  of  season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed 
every  hour  of  the  day,  produces  some  change  in  the  magical  hues  and 
shapes  of  these  mountains,  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the  good  wives, 
far  and  near,  as  perfect  barometers.  When  the  weather  is  fair  and 
settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple,  and  print  their  bold  out- 
tines  on  the  clear  evening  sky ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest  of  the 
landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather  a  hood  of  gray  vapors  about 
their  summits,  which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  will  glow  and 
tight  up  like  a  crown  of  glory." — Irving. 

Write  five  questions  on  the  above,  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
bring  out  the  thought.  50 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection,  and  will  be  marked  thereon  on 
a  scale  of  50 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


History. — i.  The  legal- tender  notes,  commonly  called  Green- 
backs, were  issued  by  act  of  Congress  1862.  The  first  two  issues 
amounted  to  $300,000,000.  By  subsequent  issues  this  amount  was 
swelled  to  1400,619,216.  The  volume  has  been  decreased  by  retire- 
ment to  $300,000,000.  The  faith  of  the  government  is  pledged  for 
their  redemption,  and  they  are  quoted  at  a  premium. 
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Inflation  is  a  scheme  for  swelling  the  volume  of  currency  to  almost 
unlimited  proportions,  which  includes  the  retirement  of  U.  S.  bonds 
and  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 

2.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  had  its  origin  in  the  plan  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Each  state  mentioned  relinquished 
its  claim  on  the  territor}'.  Thomas  Jefferson,  though  not  in  Congress, 
was  its  author.  The  prohibition  of  slavery  within  its  borders,  and  the 
general  provisions  for  education  struck  a  fearful  blow  at  slavery. 

3.  The  United  States  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  had  a  debt  of 
$80,000,000  to  be  provided  for.  The  population  was  less  than  four 
millions,  and  the  ability  to  collect  sufficient  revenues  was  meagre. 
The  genius  of  Alexander  Hamilton  overcame  every  obstacle  and  the 
entire  debt  was  promptly  paid.  The  condition  of  the  country  at  the 
close  of  the  Rebellion  was  quite  similar.  A  population  of  forty  millions 
had  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  $2,700,000,000.  1  he  ability  - 
of  the  government  at  this  period  to  collect  revenues  was  more  firmly 
established  than  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution. 

4.  The  distribution  of  public  offices,  for  partisan  purposes  only, 
has  been  a  serious  menace  to  our  government  for  a  long  time.  In  the 
Forty-seventh  Congress  a  bill  was  passed  to  provide  for  a  Civil  Service 
Commission.  By  this  plan  examinations  are  held  for  determining  the 
competency  of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  departments,  as  specified 
in  the  Civil  Service  Act. 

5.  By  an  act  of  the  Pritish  Parliament  in  1765,  all  contracts,  bonds, 
deeds,  writs,  and  public  documents  were  required  to  be  on  paper  bear- 
ing the  government  stamp.  The  paper  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price, 
and  from  such  sales  large  revenues  were  collected.  This  enraged  the 
colonies.  In  Massachusetts  and  Virginia  the  opposition  was  very  vi- 
olent. In  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  this  question  in  the  House  of 
Burgesses  of  Virginia,  Patrick  Henry  made  his  celebrated  attack  on 
George  111.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  the  act  was  en- 
forced. On  the  19th  of  March,  1776,  the  fcitamp  Act  was  repealed  by 
Parliament. 

Geography.  —  i.  The  Andes  Mountains  on  the  western  coast, 
trending  north  and  south;  the  southeast  trade  winds,  laden  with 
moisture,  sweep  over  the  continent;  a  large  part  of  the  continent 
lying  in  the  Torrid  Zone;  all  these  conditions  are  favorable  to  an 
abundant  rainfall. 

2.  Beyroot  and  Jaffa  on  the  Mediterranean  are  the  principal  sea- 
ports for  the  west  of  Asia.  Yokohama  in  Japan  has  a  fine  harbor, 
Shanghai  in  China  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse-Kiang. 
Bombay  and  Madras  in  India  are  the  principal  cities  on  the  coast. 

4.  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Evansville.  These 
all  being  on  the  Ohio,  trade  with  New  Orleans  and  the  South,  sending 
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down  the  river  coal,  provisions,  manufactured  articles,  wheat,  etc.,  and 
receive  in  turn  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits,  etc. 

7.  The  climate  of  the  former  is  cold,  that  of  the  latter  from  tem- 
perate to  tropical.  The  vegetation  of  the  former  is  not  so  luxuriant 
as  that  of  the  latter.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  climate  and  the  small 
population  the  commerce  of  the  former  is  not  nearly  so  extensive  as 
that  of  the  latter. 

9.  The  climate  in  this  zone  in  America  is  very  much  colder  than 
that  of  the  same  belt  in  Europe.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  Amer- 
ica the  mountains  trend  north  and  south,  and  the  cold  winds  from  the 
North  have  free  access ;  while  in  Europe  the  mountains  trend  east  and 
west  and  shut  out  the  winds  from  the  North.  Also,  the  proximity  of 
the  great  Sahara  desert  and  the  Mediterranean  greatly  modify  the 
climate. 

Arithmetic. — i.    a,  L  C  M  =  2.2.2.3.3.5.7.7  =17640. 

G  C  D  =  2.7  =  14. 
^.  JXjXI^^hS  ¥— i=V»  the  numerator. 
JX|=4»  4 — 1=4 »  the  denominator. 

2.  The  time  is  8  yr.  5  mo.  15  da.  The  decimal  corresponding  to 
this  interest  of  |i®°  for  this  time  at  6%  is  .507)^  ;  multiplying  I5000 
by  this  gives  I2537.50,  interest  at  6%  ;  by  adding  one-third  of  this 
sum  we  have  $3383.33^*  the  required  interest. 

3.  When  the  multiplier  is  less  than  one. 

4.  f  of  i  =  "i^,  second  son's  share. 

i  -f  ^  =.  -1^2,  what  both  received. 
1^  =  part  left. 

^8  o'  A  =  A  =  P*rt  sold. 

■^i  of  4800  A.  =  750  A. 

750  A.  @  $50  =  $37500.    Ans. 

5.  a.  5  or  6  figures 
b.  (.2)*  =  .04. 

(.4)*=    16. 
(.6)*=  .36. 
(.86)*=  •7396«    Their  sum  is  1.2996;  the  root  is  1.14.   Ans. 

6.  The  P.  W.  of  $769.03  for  9  mos.  at  8%  is  $725.50. 
$725.50  —  $600  =  $125.50  gain. 

If  bank  discount  be  used  the  gain  is  $122.38. 
7*    2/53'  —  28'  =  90  feet.   Ans. 

8.  {a)  Upon  the  principal  that  dividing  both  dividend  and  divisor 

by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  quotient.    100-4-40 
=  2}i  ;  cancelling  the  common  factor  20,  5  -s-  2  =  2>^,  the 
same  result. 
(b)  Let  it  be  required  to  multiply  f  by  J ;  4  times  if  =  f ;  but 
here  the  multiplier  is  5  time  too  large,  so  also  is  the  product. 


Hence  we  must  divide  f  by  5,  which  gives  -^ 


JB. 
6 
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9.  The  sum  of  twice  the  length  and  twice  the  width  gives  the  per- 
imeter 283  ft. ;  283  X  7)^  =  2122)2  sq.  ft. 

10.  600  X  1)2  ==  5100,  the  number  of  sheaves. 
5100  X  2  =  12700  ^  number  of  kilograms. 
I  kilogram  =  2.2046  pounds. 

12750  kilograms  =  28108.65  pounds  =  14.0543  tons. 
14.0543  tons  (fl^  $50  =  $702,71 6. 

Grammar. — 2.  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  July  25,  1888.  Poor  Arnold, 
dying  of  hunger,  panting  with  thirst,  hugs  the  rock  frantically. 

3.  The  meetings  should  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  are 
convenient  to  a  majority.     He  is  the  man  that  was  wounded.  • 

5.  Me*\&  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  objective  case,  after  a 

preposition  understood. 

For  is  a  conjunction,  connecting  the  two  clauses. 

Made  is  a  perfect  passive  participle  used  as  an  adjective,  modi- 
fying music :  or  is  made  may  be  parsed  together  as  the  pred- 
icate of  the  clause. 

That  is  a  relative  pronoun,  objective  case,  after  the  word  hear. 

Fain  is  an  adverb,  modifying  would  hear. 

6.  A  complex  sentence.  **  I  care  not "  is  the  principal  proposition : 
subject  /,  predicate  care.  **Who  makes  the  laws"  is  the  first  subor- 
dinate proposition,  used  as  the  object  of  care :  subject  who^  predicate 
makes y  object  laws.  ^^Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the  people"  is  the 
second  subordinate  proposition,  subject  you  or  thou  understood ;  let  is 
the  predicate ;  (to)  make  the  songs  of  the  people  is  the  object  of  Ut. 

8.  Brothers — members  of  the  same  family. 
Brethren — members  of  the  same  society. 
Geniuses — talented  people. 

Genii — fabled  super-human  beings. 

Indexes — tabulated  reference  lists. 

Indices— figures  denoting  certain  roots  to  be  extracted. 

Dies — pieces  of  metal  used  for  stamping  or  cutting. 

Dice — small  cubes  used  in  games  of  chance. 

Pennys — referring  to  a  few. 

Pence — referring  to  an  indefinite  number. 

9.  //  is  a  pronoun  in  the  absolute  case,  used  independently. 

*  To  have  done  is  a  verb,  active  voice,  infinitive  mood,  perfect 

tense,  and  is  the  grammatical  subject  of  the  verb  is. 
Ought  is  a  defective  verb,  in  the  third  person  singular,  present^ 
indicative ;  its  subject  is  one.     It  is  not  an  auxiliary  verb 
here. 

Physiology. — 3.  It  contains  the  blood  vessels  that  nourish  the 
eye,  and  is  of  a  dark  color  in  order  to  absorb  all  rays  of  light  which  do 
not  fall  upon  the  retina. 

4.  Oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  carbon,  phosphorus. 
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7.  The  thorax  is  the  cavity  of  the  body  inclosed  by  the  ribs,  ster- 
num, spinal  column,  and  diaphragm.  It  is  immediately  above  the  ab- 
domen and  separated  from  it  by  the  diaphragm.  It  is  of  a  conical 
form  with  the  base  downward.  Its  principal  office  is  to  contain  and 
protect  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  blood  vessels, 

8.  Food  is  any  substance  which  contains  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  body  in  proper  proportions  and  conditions. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  The  aim  of  the  public  schools  should 
be  to  develop,  expand,  and  cultivate  the  mental  powers  of  the  pupil. 
To  secure  healthy,  vigorous,  and  systematic  growth  of  mind  and  body. 
To  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  he  may  safely  build. 

2.  The  essential  idea  was  moral  and  religious  instruction  and  edu- 
cation in  the  love  of  country.  Fathers  taught  their  children  the  na- 
tion's history,  and  the  great  events  that  marked  their  destiny. 

3.  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent.  A  healthy  mind  requires  a  healthy 
body,  and  children  should  be  taught  to  know  the  laws  of  health  and  to 
observe  them. 

4.  Memory,  reason,  imagination,  and  judgment. 

5.  Yes;  by  studying  the  laws  of  the  mind,  the  disposition  of  the 
children,  and  by  experience  and  observation. 

6.  Such  as  the  following : — 

1.  The  object  to  be  accomplished. 

2.  The  age  and  capabilities  of  thje  pupils. 

3.  The  time  required. 

4.  Clearness  and  simplicity. 

5.  To  stimulate  the  pupil  to  greater  effort. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[Thk  Depatrtment  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gebgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Bruil  SeliocU, 

Direct  matter  fbr  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 

194.  What  is  the  difference  between  commission  and  brokerage? 

S.  W.  Peters. 

195.  After  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  what  European  nations 
held  claims  in  North  America?  If  Spain  kept  anything,  what  and 
how  bounded?  Geo.  W.  Dealand. 

196.  What  reasons  are  assigned  why  the  ancient  Greeks  regarded 
Olympus  as  the  home  of  the  Gods?  Fred.  James. 

197.  A  road  6  rods  wide  comes  in  20  rods  from  the  N.  £.  corner  of  a 
square  quarter  section  of  land,  and  goes  out  20  rods  from  the  S.  W. 
comer;  how  much  land  does  the  road  occupy?      L.  F.  Hazelton. 
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198.  Who  is  the  President  of  Mexico?  A  Canadian. 

199.  Name  the  author  of  the  following : — 

**  Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun, 
Views  at  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done/^ 

Lizzie  Johantgen. 

200.  How  many  bbl.  flour  at  $8  and  $8.50,  with  300  bbl.  at  $7.50, 
800  at  $7.80,  and  400  at  $7.65,  will  make  1890  bbl.  at  $7.85?         C. 

answers. 

180.  Let  a  =  43560,  number  of  sq.  feet  in  an  acre. 

X  =  number  of  sq.  feet  in  side  of  square. 
Then  2  x  =  number  of  acres. 
Also,  x*=  number  of  acres, 
a 

.-.    j^  =  2  X,  whence  x  =  2  a. 
a 
For  the  circle — 

Let  X  =  number  of  feet  in  radius. 

Then  2 ,;.  x  =  circumference, 

and  <r  X  =  number  of  acres. 

Also,  nr  x^=  number  of  acres. 

a 
.'.    -r  x'=  fl*  X,  whence  x  =  a, 

a 
and  4a  —  flra  =  a  (4  —  ^)  =  37392.224,  required  difierence. 

A.  M.  Scripture. 

181.  By  James  A.  Garfield,  in  New  York  City,  the  morning  after 
the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln,  to  quiet  a  mob. 

J.  H.  GiLDEIlSLEEVB. 

182.  The  square  of  the  long  side  is  16  times  the  square  of  the  short 
side ;  and  the  square  of  the  diagonal  is  17  times  the  square  of  the  short 
side.  Hence  -^V  of  6800  =  400  =  square  of  the  short  side,  and  the 
sides  are  20  and  80  rods.  .  P.  A.  Yoder. 

183.  Zet-ze.  W.  A.  Wetter. 

184.  Germany.  Jas.  F.  Hood. 
The  United  States.                                     W.  A.  Wetter. 

185.  x2  — 4y»  =  9     (I) 
xy+2y«  =  6     (2)' 

From    (2)    X  ^=  67  2  y*.     Putting  this  in  (i)  and  reducing 
33  y'  =  36,  y*  =  ?S  and  y  =  I  y'if,  and  x  =  i:  i/lii. 

R.  J.  A. 

186.  The  stakes  may  be  arranged  in  12  rows  as  follows: — 

II,  10,  II,  10,  II,  10,  II,  10,  II,  II,  II,  II, 
making  128  stakes  in  all.  R.  J.  A. 
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CREDITS. 

R.  J.  A.,  i8o,  182,  185,  186;  J.  H.  Gildersleeve,  180,  181,  182,  183, 
185;  A.  N.  Wimpy,  181-2;  W.  F.  Axtell,  185;  Jas.  F.  Hood,  182-3 
-4-5;  H.  Stuhrman,  180-1-2-5;  D.  R.  Brown,  180-2-5-6:  W.  A. 
Wetter,  1 8 1- 3-4;  Ben.  G.  Elder,*  186;  Fred  James,  181-3-5  :  'Thai% 
180-2-5 :  A  Canadian,  164;  A.  M.  Scripture,  180-2-5 ;  C.  F.  Maxwell, 
182;  G.  G.  Evans,  181 ;  A.  D.  Trueblood,  181 ;  Kittie  £.  Palmer,  182 
-5;  Anon,  182-5-6;  O.  M.  Louden,  171-2-3-181;  Lizzie  Johantgen, 
181-9-190:  J.  P.  Stephens,  181 ;  L.  F.  Hazelton,  181-2;  S.  W.  Peters, 
182;  J.  S.  Georji^e,  185;  Ida  L.  Winter,  181 :  P.  A.  Yoder,  180-2;  £. 
J.  Fermier,  180-1-2-3-5;  E.  E.  Friedline,  1 73-5-7-181-3. 

CRITICISMS. 

**A  Canadian"  says  Mr.  Tomlin's  answer  to  No.  164  is  incorrect; 
that  Guelph  was  the  Queen *s  maiden  name,  and  that  her  present  name 
is  Saxe-Coburg-Gothe,  or  as  Americans  would  say, — Gothe.  *' Cana- 
dian" should  give  his  name  and  quote  authority.  Let  us  hear  from 
him. — Ed. 


MISCELLANY. 


Co.  SuHT.  J.  W.  Denny,  C.  F.  Wood,  and  F.  S.  Caldwell,  will  open 
a  7-week  normal  in  Winchester  June  10. 

Butler  University  will  hold  its  commencement  June  14.  The 
entire  week  preceding  will  be  largely  given  to  society  and  alumni  ex- 
ercises. 

J.  M.  Johnson  will  open  a  summer  normal  in  the  Marengo  Academy 
July  22.  Mr.  Johnson  has  been  principal  of  the  Marengo  Academy  for 
20  years. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell,  has  400  students — 
the  largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  school.  An  addition  to 
the  present  building  is  contemplated.  The  principal,  £.  F.  Sutherland, 
is  wide  awake  and  makes  things  move. 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  located  at  Terre  Haute,  is  one  of 
the  best  schools  of  its  class  in  the  country.  It  combines  to  a  remark- 
able degree  theory  and  practice.  Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  the  Presi- 
dent, is  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

Mrs.  F.  a.  W.  Davis,  a  teacher  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  on  a 
recent  Saturday,  took  nearly  one  hundred  of  her  friends,  mostly  teach- 
ers, on  a  picnic  excursion  up  the  canal.  The  boat,  which  was  drawn 
by  a  little  tug,  was  covered  with  canvas  so  that  passengers  were  well 
protected  from  sun  and  rain.    The  scenery  all  the  way  up  to  Broad 
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Ripple,  about  nine  miles,  is  delightful.  The  day  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed by  every  member  of  the  party,  and  all  joined  heartily  in  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Davis  and  her  husband  for  the  rich  treat. 

Michigan  City. — ^The  high-school  gave  an  entertainment  April  30 
appropriate  to  the  occasion.  The  local  press  says :  **  It  was  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  entertainment  gotten  up  by  home  talent.^ ^  The  hall 
was  packed  to  overflowing.    Quite  a  sum  of  money  was  realized. 

Crawfordsville  employs  twenty-six  teachers  besides  a  special 
teacher  of  music  and  the  superintendent.  A  recent  visit  showed  a 
good  corps  of  teachers  doing  earnest,  efficient  work.  Supt.  Temple 
H.  Dunn  is  closing  his  7th  year,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by  teachers 
and  citizens.    O.  D.  Humphrey  is  principal  of  the  high-school. 

Earlham  College  is  closing  one  of  its  most  prosperous  years. 
The  two  new  buildings  afford  facilities  and  conveniences  never  before 
enjoyed.  Tl)e  facilities  for  teaching  the  natural  sciences  are  equalled 
by  few  other  colleges.  Ample  provisions  are  made  for  teaching  chem- 
istry, botany,  geology,  etc.,  according  to  the  most  approved  methods. , 
The  President,  J.  J.  Mills,  is  out  on  a  leave  of  absence,  travelling  in 
Europe,  Palestine,  Turkey,  Egypt,  etc.  His  health  is  greatly  improved 
and  he  will  return  to  his  post  of  duty  in  August. 

Wabash  College. — The  writer  recently  spent  a  half  day  in  this 
institution  and  was  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  It  is  one  of  the 
best  endowed  colleges  in  the  state,  and  its  facilities  for  thorough  in- 
struction are  of  the  best  and  constantly  improving.  Its  library  con- 
tains 26,000  volumes ;  its  apparatus  for  teaching  physics  and  chemis- 
try is  of  the  best ;  its  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils  is  quite  com- 
plete and  perfectly  graded ;  its  collection  of  plants  for  teaching  botany 
is  next  to  that  at  Cambridge  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  The 
methods  employed  in  teaching,  so  far  as  witnessed,  were  of  the  best. 
Dr.  Jos.  F.  Tuttle  has  been  president  for  the  last  28  years 

Valparaiso. — ^The  public  schools  here  made  a  fine  showing  on  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  Washington's  first  inauguration.  Over  800 
children  were  in  line  and  promenaded  the  streets,  each  carrying  a  flag. 
At  night  the  largest  audience  room  in  the  city  was  packed  to  hear  pa- 
triotic essays,  declamations,  and  songs  by  the  children. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Banta  has  established  a  new  basis  for  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  The  teacher  by  any  method  she  may  choose  deter- 
mines the  standing  of  each  pupil — then  the  Supt.  without  knowing  the 
teacher's  grading  examines  each  pupil  either  orally  or  in  writing,  or  in 
both  ways,  and  records  his  standing.  Then  the  two  records  are  com- 
bined, the  teacher's  estimate  being  valued  at  J  and  the  superintend- 
ent's at  t»  ^^^  ^^  promotions  are  based  on  the  result. 
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Whitley  Co. — Supt.  Alex.  Knisely  has  sent  out  a  large  circular  to 
teachers,  which  contains  information  and  many  valuable  suggestions. 
Mr.  Knisely  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in  the  state. 

Monroe  Co. — Supt.  J.  W.  Cravens  has  collected  all  the  complimen- 
tary letters,  press  notices,  resolutions,  etc.,  with  reference  to  his  man- 
ual, institutes,  and  associations,  and  printed  them  in  circular  form. 
They  make  a  good  showing  for  the  work  in  Monroe  county. 

Mrs.  Hattie  A.  Prunk,  principal  of  the  Indiana-Boston  School  of 
Elocution  and  Expression,  of  Indianapolis,  together  with  her  pupils,, 
recently  gave  an  elocutionary  and  dramatic  entertainment  at  the  Grand 
Opera  House,  Indianapolis.  The  exercises  showed  careful  and  skilled 
training,  and  were  highly  enjoyed  by  a  large  and  critical  audience. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  believed  to  be  the- 
oldest  teachers^  organization  in  the  world,  holds  its  annual  meeting 
for  the  present  year  on  July  8  to  12,  at  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  amid  the- 
magnificent  scenery  of  the  White  Mountains.  The  sessions  are  held 
mornings  and  evenings.  The  afternoons  will  be  devoted  to  rest  and 
sight-seeing. 

NORTHERN  IND,  NORMAL  AT  VALPARAISO, 


The  editor  of  the  Journal  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  a 
day  in  this  phenomenal  institution.  It  opened  16  years  ago  with  about 
30  students,  and  it  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  past  the  largest  school 
of  its  class  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in  the  world.  The  enrollment 
for  the  present  term  is  over  two  thousand^  and  the  number  actually  on 
the  ground  at  the  date  of  the  visit  was  over  1750.  Twenty-five  in- 
structors do  the  teaching — nineteen  of  these  giving  their  full  time,  and 
but  few  of  them  receive  salaries  under  %\  100  a  year.  The  school  is  in 
exellent  condition  in  every  way.  The  teachers  are  well  qualified  and 
enthusiastic,  and  this  gives  life  to  every  recitation  and  to  every  move- 
ment. 

The  Musical  Department  has  recently  been  re-modeled  and  furn- 
ished with  twenty-four  new  pianos.  The  muieum  is  well  selected  and 
growing.  The  library  affords  choice  reading  in  every  department  of 
literature,  and  students  have  free  access.  The  commercial  department 
is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  in  the  state.  The  duties  of  two  good 
literary  societies  constitute  a  part  of  the  regular  work.  A  practical 
course  in  drawing  is  given,  that  will  enable  teachers  to  apply  this  art 
in  the  common  schools. 

Good  plain  boarding  is  furnished  at  $1 .40  a  week.    Rooms  with  bed, 
chairs  and  table  are  furnished  at  40  cts.  a  week.    Board  in  families  can 
be  secured  at  $2.00  a  week.    A  good  nurse  is  provided  free  for  any 
who  may  be  sick. 
4 
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« 

H.  B.  Brown,  the  honored  founder  and  principal,  has  sold  a  half- 
interest  in  the  school  to  his  associate  principal,  O.  P.  Kinsey,  a  most 
estimable  gentleman,  who  will  hereafter  share  equally  with  Mr.  Brown 
the  labors  and  rewards  of  the  institution. 


"  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  PERChA'TAGEr 

The  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Percentage  Criticised  (in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Journal) ,  seems  to  forget  that  life  is  short  and  that  we  live 
in  a  rushing  age. 

I  would, have  a  beginner  give  the  whole  process  without  abridgment^ 
just  as  a  child  learning  to  walk  feels  its  way  along  tke  wall,  from  chair 
to  chair.  But  as  soon  as  it  can  understand  making  a  short  cut,  let 
that  be  done.  The  problems  referred  to  are  not  for  primary  scholars, 
but  for  those  i^ho  ought  to  be  able  to  understand  a  problem  without 
laboriously  going  through  every  step.  Of  course  if  they  can  not  com- 
prehend^a  shorter  method,  let  them  supply  as  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

As  a  general|proposition  -2*0  ^^^^  ^^^  equal  $150.00.  But  this  is  not 
a  general  proposition — it  is  a  special  application  of  percentage,  and  as 
such  2^  does  equal  $150.  The  pupil  must  know  that  -/o  is  jV  cost  o^ 
cotton,  but  if  it  is  clearly  understood  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  it. 
Pure  mathematics  deals  with  abstract  numbers.  In  the  higher  math- 
ematics we  state  and  prove  a  general  proposition,  and  then  apply  it  to 
particulars.  Then  why,  if  it  is  best  there,  not  apply  it  here  also?  Al- 
ways, of  course,  on  condition  that  the  pupil  understands  its  applica- 
tion. The  absurdity  of  stating  the  details  so  carefully  becomes  more 
apparent  when  applied  to  other  things. 

As  a  general  proposition  f  J  =  cost  of  cotton  and  2V  =  commission. 
Then  \\  (general)  must  equal  $3150,  cost  of  cotton  -f-  commission 
(particular),  and  so  on  throughout  the  problem.  Such  conclusions 
are  perfectly  accurate  and  perfectly  logical.  To  rigidly  apply  all  the 
details  smacks  most  decidedly  of  primary  instruction.  We  ought  to 
distinguish  between  the  needs  of  primary  and  advanced  training.  To 
confine  the  pupil  to  low  grade  work  which  he  ought  to  already  under- 
stand, can  only  [cramp  and  limit  the  activity  of  the  mind  at  a  time  when 
its  energy  should  be  exerted  in  broad  and  general  acquisition. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind.  John  D.  Montgomery. 


THE  LA  PORTE  SCHOOL  EXHIBIT, 


Dr.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte  schools,  recently  secured  the 
use  of  the  City  Hall  and  made  an  extensive  display  of  school  work.  It 
continued  for  several  days  and  evenings,  and  was  largely  visited  not 
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only  by  citizens  but  by  teachers  and  superintendents  of  neighboring 
towns.  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Hailman  is  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  this  country,  and  that  he  has  given  special  attention  to  kin- 
dergarten methods.  These  methods  he  applies  to  his  school  work  and 
the  effect  is  apparent  in  every  department — but  especially  in  the  lower 
grades  where  much  manual  work  is  done. 

The  editor  of  the  Journal  visited  this  display  and  was  much  pleased 
and  instructed.  The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  what  was  seen 
and  gives  some  idea  of  the  work  and  the  method  that  permeates  it  all. 

The  exhibit  consisted  of  a  full  display  of  the  regular  work-reports 
made  by  the  teachers  for  the  first  and  second  terms  of  the  current  year. 
These  reports  are  made  up  from  samples  of  work  from  each  child  in 
every  branch  of  study  and  skill.  In  the  exhibit  this  work  was  arranged 
in  two  departments, — the  manual  and  the  literary  departments.  The 
chief  features  of  the  manual  department  were  drawing,  coloring,  clay 
and  card-board  modeling,  cutting  and  mounting,  and  a  few  other  occu- 
pations. 

The  specimens  of  drawing  showed  the  progress  of  the  method  from 
the  first  to  the  eighth  grades.  The  exercises  begin  and  continue  in 
three  lines:  automatic,  inventive,  and  conceptional  drawing.  The 
object  in  the  automatic  exercises  is  to  set  the  child^s  hand  free  in  all 
directions.  Parallel  and  diverging  lines  are  drawn  on  square,  circular, 
and  triangular  sheets  of  manilia  paper,  previously  folded  by  the  chil- 
dren in  simple  net-works,  in  order  to  secure  pleasing  symmetrical  ar- 
rangement of  lines  and  to  stimulate  inventiveness.  The  evidences  of 
progress  in  accuracy  of  movement  and  delicacy  of  touch  in  the  succes- 
sive grades  were  very  noticeable. 

The  inventive  exercises  run  parallel  with  the  automatic  work.  They 
are  made  on  square  sheets  of  white  paper  of  various  sizes — the  chil- 
dren beginning  with  the  smallest  size — and  ruled  in  net-works  of  lines. 
These  net-works  enable  the  children  from  the  very  start  to  draw  the 
outlines  of  geometrical  figures  in  various  harmonious  groupings,  and 
to  produce  more  or  less  original  designs  of  much  educational  value. 
In  the  grammar  department,  the  inventive  and  automatic  drawing  co- 
alesce and  become  deliberate  designing  on  blank  paper.  In  this  the 
children  show  wonderful  fertility  of  resources. 

Conceptional  drawing  begins  in  the  lowest  grade  with  the  crudest 
little  **  story- dra wings  ^^  of  snow-storms,  run-aways,  top-spinnings  and 
the  like,  and  leads  the  child  gradually  to  conscientious  object-drawing 
showing  intelligent  appreciation  of  perspective  and  of  lights  and  shad- 
ows. Supt.  Hailman  follows  none  of  the  current  systems  of  drawing 
instruction,  but  seeks  to  develop  at  every  step  the  child's  powers  and 
tendencies  in  self-active  channels. 

The  painting  exercises  grow  on  similar  lines.  Discovery,  invention, 
self-active  application  of  the  simplest  skill  at  every  step.     Exercises 
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in  (dtctation  are  arranged  so  that  the  child  discovers  new  shades  of 
color.  Or  the  dictation  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  giving  the  child 
full  scope  for  subsequent  individualization  of  the  design ;  or  he  is  left 
wholly  to  himself  in  the  invention  of  groupings  and  blendings  of  form 
and  color.  Painting  *' from  nature  ^^  receives  much  successful  atten- 
tion in  the  higher  grades. 

Similar  principles  guide  the  work  in  clay  and  card-board,  as  well  as 
in  cutting  and  mounting.  Throughout  the  work  rests  on  a  solid  geo- 
metrical basis,  it  is  never  loose,  never  aimless  ** busy-work,'^  but  ap- 
peals at  every  step  to  the  child^s  full  power.  The  gradual  ascent,  too^ 
is  interesting  from  the  simple  clay-ball  in  the  kindergarten  to  the  fin- 
ished plaster-of-paris  casts  and  strictly  accurate  card-board  work  of  the 
higher  grades.  We  saw  at  the  exhibit  a  number  of  plaster-of-paris 
and,  at  least,  one  putty  relief  map  that  would  have  done  credit  to  older 
folks. 

A  number  of  ingenious  devices  to  arouse  and  secure  all-sided  inter- 
est on  the  child^s  part  we  must  pass  with  mere  mention.  Among  these 
were  the  bead-work  and  weaving  in  number,  and  the  various  collec- 
tions of  objects  of  nature  and  art,  made  even  in  lowest  grades ;  as  well 
as  the  pieces  of  home-made  apparatus  that  come  from  the  high-school 
grades. 

The  exhibit  of  the  literary  work  of  all  the  grades  in  every  subject  of 
study  was  equally  satisfactory.  The  little  **  stories  ^ ^  of  the  first-grades, 
the  descriptions  and  narrative  accounts  of  the  grammar  pupils,  and  the 
impromptu  essays  of  the  high- school  students, — all  attested  vigor- 
ous and  healthy  growth  of  individual  power.  There  were  throughout, 
too,  gratifying  evidences  of  full  control  of  the  subject,  and  of  good 
control  of  language.  The  writing  was  not  *»  Spencerian,^^  but  through- 
out legible,  the  letters  well-formed,  thoroughly  neat  and  conscientious,, 
and  revealing  the  child ^s  peculiarities 

We  were  particularly  well  pleased  with  the  work  in  geometry  and 
natural  history,  which  in  some  of  their  phases  reach  down  into  the 
primary  grades.  In  both  these  subjects  the  children  made  free  use  of 
their  skill  in  drawing  and  coloring.  In  history  and  geography  the 
work  was  chiefly  topical,  each  paper  presenting  a  well-arranged  essay 
on  the  subject  given.  Considerable  attention  had  been  paid  to  **  busi- 
ness forms, ^^  book-keeping,  and  truly  practical  applications  of  arith- 
metic in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 

Indeed,  in  every  department  of  literary  work  there  was  evident,  as 
in  the  manual  department,  the  same  constant  tendency  to  lead  the 
child  into  practical  applications  of  his  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  im- 
mediate requirements  of  daily  life.  Self -activity  is  the  rule  at  all  times. 
Whatever  represents  all  the  child  can  do  self-actively  is  accepted  and 
respected,  no  matter  how  deficient  it  may  seem  when  tried  by  ordinary 
school-tests.    At  the  same  time,  the  school  is  constantly  concerned  in 
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efforts  to  render  the  work  methodical,  and  the  child  eager  to  seek  even 
higher  degrees  of  perfection. 


PERSONAL. 


£.  M.  Teeple  has  been  elected  for  a  third  year  as  Supt.  at  Butler. 

W.  A.  Caldwell,  a  Wabash  graduate,  is  principal  of  the  high-school 
at  Lebanon. 

Miss  Martha  J.  Ridpath  has  been  principal  of  the  Greencastle  high 
school  for  several  years. 

W.  H.  Sims  has  been  re-elected  for  a  sixth  year  as  Supt.  at  Goshen, 
at  an  increased  salary.    This  indicates  well. 

Wm.  S.  Wood  has  been  unanimously  elected  Supt.  of  the  Seymour 
schools  for  the  ienih  time.     He  supervises  the  work  of  20  teachers. 

J.  W.  Wiley,  Supt.  of  the  Lebanon  schools,  closes  his  pedagogical 
career  with  this  yearns  work,  with  the  intention  of  studying  law. 

George  F.  Kenaston,  Supt.  of  the  Noblesville  schools,  and  W.  £. 
Henry,  principal  of  the  Peru  high-school,  are  expecting  to  sail  for 
Europe  early  in  June. 

C.  H.  Wood  has  been  re-elected  Supt.  of  the  Winchester  schools  at 
an  increase  on  salary  of  $200.  Good,  Winchester  will  erect  a  $50,000 
school  building  the  coming  summer. 

J.  W.  Nourse,  for  many  years  Supt.  of  Spencer  county,  has  done  a 
hard  yearns  work,  and  the  schools  were  never  before  in  as  good  con- 
dition as  at  present.     Mr.  Nourse  is  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

J.  Fraise  Richard,  formerly  principal  of  the  Normal  at  Logansport, 
and  well  known  as  an  institute  worker,  has  been  compiling  books  for 
the  past  four  years.  He  will  make  engagements  for  institute  work  in 
Indiana.    He  is  now  at  Mercer,  Pa. 

H.  B.  Brown,  the  genial  principal  of  the  Valparaiso  Normal  School, 
has  made  his  school  such  a  success,  and  managed  his  outside  business 
so  well,  that  he  has  grown  quite  wealthy.  A  friend  who  has  had  op- 
portunities for  learning  the  facts  estimates  his  money  value  at  not  less 
than  $200,000. 

M.  A.  Barnett,  whd,  in  years  past  was  Supt.  of  schools  at  Attica, 
and  then  at  Elkhart,  and  later  was  engaged  in  editing  a  paper  first  at 
Danville  and  then  at  Madison,  has  for  four  years  past  been  Postmaster 
at  Madison.  He  is  now  free  ^nd  proposes  to  return  to  his  **  first  love  ^^ 
— educational  work. 

T.  J.  Charlton,  Supt.  of  the  Boys'  Reformatory,  was  once  Supt.  of 
the  Vincennes  schools,  and  H.  B.  Jacobs,  Supt.  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  was  once  Supt.  at  New  Albany.    These  ex-educators  have 
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so  managed  their  institutions  as  to  receive  the  hearty  commendation 
of  all  honest  people,  without  regard  to  party, 

C.  A.  Hargrave,  the  secretary  and  business  manager  of  the  Central 
Normal  at  Danville,  made  the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial celebration  of  Washington's  first  inauguration,  and  the  Hendricks 
County  Republican  prints  it  in  full.  The  address  was  an  admirable 
one  and  shows  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  political  history. 

T.  J.  Sanders,  Supt.  of  the  public  schools  of  Warsaw,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  The  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy. 
His  membership  was  recommended  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  well-known 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  probably  a  recognition  of  Mr.  Sanders^s 
thesis,  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion, ''  which  has  been 
published  in  "The  Post  Graduate "  and  "Wooster  Quarterly,"  issued 
in  pamphlet,  and  soon  to  come  out  in  book  form.  The  Journal  extends 
hearty  congratulations  to  Mr.  Sanders  on  account  of  this  honorable 
recognition. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Supt.  of  the  Evansville  schools,  recently  went  into  the 
St.  George  barber-shop  to  be  shaved.  After  the  main  part  of  the  work 
had  been  done,  and  while  he  was  sitting  up  in  the  chair  waiting  for 
the  finishing  touches,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  from  behind  by  Chas. 
Jones,  another  barber  of  the  shop,  who  cut  a  gash  about  three  inches 
long  and  almost  an  inch  deep  on  the  rear  portion  of  the  right  side  of 
his  neck ;  also,  three  gashes  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  one  in  the 
back.  Mr.  Layne  jumped  out  of  the  chair  and  ran  into  the  office  of 
the  hotel,  and  called  to  those  who  were  in  the  office  for  assistance. 
Mr.  Perry  Kenston,  one  of  the  proprietors,  took  in  the  situation  and 
knocked  the  negro  down  with  his  fist.  He  was  then  seized  and  dis- 
armed by  the  bystanders,  and  immediately  taken  to  jail,  where  he  now 
remains  under  indictment  by  the  grand  jury  for  assault  and  battery 
with  intent  to  kill.  The  cuts  were  made  by  a  razor;  but  he  dropped 
it  in  the  passage  way  leading  to  the  office,  and  when  knocked  down 
was  pursuing  with  a  large  knife.  Jones  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the 
attack  that  Mr.  Layne  prevented  his  getting  a  position  as  teacher  in 
the  colored  schools  of  Evansville. 

Mr.  Layne's  wounds  are  not  so  serious  as  at  first  thought,  and  he 
will  soon  be  well  again.  Jones  will  probably  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary for  a  few  years. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Writer,  published  in  Boston,  Mass.,  is  the  only  paper  in  the 
world  devoted  solely  to  explaining  the  practical  details  of  literary  work. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  The  Nursery  is  the  prince  of  all  papers  for 
little  ones.     It  is  beautifully  illustrated  and  its  matter  is  suited  to  per- 
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sons  for  whom  it  is  intended.    Address  The  Russell  Publishing  House, 
Boston,  Mass. 

The  Wide- a  wake,  published  by  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
comes  regularly  to  our  table  filled  with  the  choicest  matter  for  youn^^ 
people.  This  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  magazines  of  its  clas^ 
in  the  country.     Price  $2.40. 

School  and  Home  is  the  name  of  a  semi-monthly  paper,  designed 
for  pupils,  teachers,  and  parents,  which  is  printed  at  St.  Louis  by 
Wm.  L.  Thomas.  It  is  divided  into  departments  suited  to  children  of 
different  2|ges,  and  is  an  excellent  family  paper. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  published  at  751  Broadway,  New 
York  City,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers 
of  its  class  in  the  entire  country.  It  sustains  departments  adapted  to 
the  farm,  garden,  orchard,  and  household.     Price  $1.50. 

The  papers  on  Examination  and  Education  forming  the  **  American 
Supplements^  to  the  "Nineteenth  Century''  for  March  have  been  is- 
sued in  pamphlet  form  by  the  publishers,  (New  York :  Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Company,  29  Park  Row.  Price  25  cents).  This  series 
includes  papers  by  representative  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  coun* 
try,  and  forms  an  instructive  and  valuable  comment  on  an  important 
phase  of  the  educational  question. 

Discussions  on  Manual  Training  and  on  the  Blair  Bill  :    By 
A,  P,  Marble^  Supt»  of  Schools  at  Worcester^  Mass, 
This  is  a  pamphlet  containing  two  essays  by  Mr.  Marble,  one  op- 
posing manual  training  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  other  opposing 
the  Blair  Bill. 

Ourselves  and  Neighbors — ** Birch  Bark  Series^':    By  Brick 
Pomeroy^  234  Broadway,  New  York.    Price,  25  cents. 
This  is  in  pamphlet  form,  130  pages,  and  ia  made  up  of  **racy^^  ar- 
ticles on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.    The  author  is  noted  for  his  wit 
and  humor. 

Helps  to  the  Intelligent  Study  of  Latin  :  By  K,  P,  Harring- 
ton. Boston:  Ginn  Sr*  Co. 
This  little  book,  of  only  43  pages,  is  simply  a  guide  to  the  study  of 
preparatory  Latin.  It  tells  the  student  where  he  can  find  answers  to 
such  questions  as:  Who  was  Caesar?  Who  were  the  Gauls?  How  did 
Virgil  look?  What  kind  of  hexameter  did  he  write?  etc. 

How  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention  :  By  J.  L.  Hughes.  To- 
ronto^ Candida :  IV.  y.  Gage  dr*  Co. 
This  little  book  of  only  86  pages  is  an  effort  to  show  how  attention 
may  be  cultivated.  The  pre-eminent  importance  of  this  power  is  con- 
ceded by  all,  and  the  author  insists  that,  like  all  other  powers,  it  can 
be  educated  and  strengthened.    The  book  is  well  worth  reading. 


n 
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Language  Exercises:  By  Robt,  C.  Metcalf  and  Orville  T.  Bright, 
New  York  and  Chicago  i  Ivison,  Blaketnan  &*  Co. 
This  is  emphatically  a  book  of  ^'language  exercises/^  The  authors 
take  the  ground  that  *^the  use  of  lauguge  is  controlled  very  largely  by 
habit.'*''  In  this  they  are  certainly  right,  hsingjiigt  Uaching,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  such  training  as  mil  tend  to  form  correct  hab- 
its in  speaking  and  writing.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  books 
yet  made  on  this  most  important  of  all  school  subjects. 

The  Teachers'  Psychology:  By  W.  S.  Welch^  LL.  D.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  E.  L.  Kellogg  &*  Co, 
The  importance  of  educational  psychology  is  conceded  by  all.  The 
teacher's  knowledge  should  embrace  not  simply  the  facts  he  teaches, 
but  also  the  faculties  he  trains.  The  author  recognizes  the  fact  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  mind  can  only  be  attained  b};  persistent 
self-scrutiny,  and  his  book  is  an  effort  to  direct  this  study.  The  au- 
thor is  clear  and  concise  and  his  book  will  be  of  great  service  to  any 
teacher  who  will  use  it  as  suggested.  It  is  one  of  the  best  books  yet 
written  on  this  vital  subject. 

Elementary  Psychology:     By  Daniel  Putnam^  A.  Af.^  with  an 
Introduction  by  John  M.  B.  Sill.    New  Vork  and  Cdicago: 
A.  S.  Barnes  fir*  Co.     Cyrus  Smithy  Indianapolis^  Agent  for 
Indiana. 
This  is  what  the  title  indicates,  an  elementary  book.    The  author 
has  had  large  experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  and  makes  this  expe- 
rience the  basis  of  his  book,    The  book  contains  the  first  principles 
of  both  mental  and  moral  science,  and  will  help  to  shorten  the  already 
over-crowded  curriculum.    The  **  summary  "  at  the  close  of  each  chap- 
ter is  a  great  aid  in  getting  at  the  main  points.    The  book  is  the  most 
readable  book  on  this  subject  yet  produced.     It  is  certainly  an  excel- 
lent book  for  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment. 3-tf 

**Bay  View  and  its  Summer  Life"  is  the  title  of  an  article  else- 
where in  this  issue  that  will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  teachers.  Read 
it,  and  then  plan  to  visit  that  famous  place  this  summer. 

^Teacher  wanted  in  every  city  and  town  in  the  United  Slates  to  act  as  Icca 
librarian.  Liberal  compensation  for  a  few  hours'  service  weekly;  |20p<r 
week  may  be  earned  during  vscation.  Address,  with  refetences,  Union 
Library  Associaiion,  P.  O.  Box  3468,  Boston,  Mass.  *  6- it 
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BAY  VIEW  AND  ITS  SUMMER  LIFE. 

A  Teachers'  Paradise  of  Health,  Pleasure,  and  Profit. 

— —  :o: 

It  is  a  characteristic  that  everybody  returns  from  Bay  View  superlatively 

praising  that  summer  resort.  Every  year  its  fame  and  popularity  have  in- 
creased, and  this  year  more  people  than  ever  before  are  going  there.  It  is 
said  a  more  beautiful  place  can  scarcely  be  imagined,  and  for  a  summer  re* 
sort  it  has  the  best  of  eveiything.  It  is  opulent  and  splendid  in  picturesque 
scenery  and  has  a  climate  that  is  cool,  healthful,  and  exhilarating.  It  is  entirely 
a  summer  city  in  amphitheatre  terraced  groves  on  Little  Traverse  Bay,  a  mile 
above  Petosky,  easily  accessible  from  all  parts  of  Indiana  by  rail,  connecting 
with  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  R.  R.,  which  runs  straight  northward  from 
Richmond  to  Bay  View.  From  every  piazza  of  the  350  cottages  and  hoteb, 
superb  Tiewa  are  had  of  the  picturesque  shores  of  the  bay,  dotted  with  pleas- 
ant summer  resorts,  and  which  travelers  often  compare  with  the  Bay  of  Na- 
p  es.  Nothing  plcasanter  can  be  conceived  than  a  trip  there  during  the  As- 
sembly, which  always  opens  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  July.  The  choicest 
Society  is  found  there,  splendid  schools  are  in  session,  and  almost  every  hour 
eloquence,  song,  and  entertainment  are  beard  from  the  most  gifted  people  in 
the  land.  The  finest  talent  drawn  from  the  best  colleges,  conservatories  and 
pulpits  is  employed  in  the  celebrated  Bay  View  schools  of  Art,  Music,  Oratoiy, 
Summer  School,  School  of  the  English  Bible,  Sunday  School,  Normal  classe?, 
etc  Hundreds  of  young  people  and  students  are  in  attendance  and  the  tide 
of  enthusiasm  rises  highest  at  this  part  of  the  season.  The  Bay  View  Sum- 
mer School,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  teacheis  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
is  nid  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  this  country.  I  am  sure  Indiana  teachers  will 
thaak  me  for  calling  their  attention  to  this  school.  Its  facuhy  has  been  en- 
riched from  the  best  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  and  among  the  instruc- 
tors and  lecturers  are  Miss  Matilda  H.  Ross,  of  primary,  normal,  and  kinder- 
garten fame;  Profs.  Sanders  and  Goodspeed,  from  Yale  University;  Prof. 
Fall,  of  Albion  College ;  Prof.  A.  Lodeman,  from  Mich.  State  Noimal  School ; 
Supt  E.  £.  White,  of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
this  country;  Prof.  De  Mottc,  from  De  Pauw  University,  and  many  more  of 
this  kind.  By  use  of  lecture  methods,  drills,  and  practical  work  more  is  ac- 
complished in  a  month  of  pleasant  occupation  in  that  cool  northern  climate 
than  in  many  months  at  an  ordinary  school.  The  Bay  View  School  is  an- 
nounced to  open  on  July  16  and  to  last  one  month. 

Supplementing  the  school  is  the  great  three  weelu'  general  program  which 
everybody  attends  and  the  audiences  range  from  two  to  four  thousand  people. 
Among  the  names  which  will  make  the  season  this  year  of  unusual  interest  at 
Bay  View,  are  Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  Miss  Frances 
V^illard.  Rev.  F.  W.  Gunsaulns,  Rev.  J.  A.  Worden,  Mrs.  Angie  F.  Newman, 
Miss  Isabelle  Thobum,  Wallace  Bruce,  C.  E.  B  .Iton,  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Duryea, 
Ex-Got.  Cumback,  of  Indiana;  Supt.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools ;  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Osborne,  one  of  the  finest  soloists  of  New  England ; 
the  Alma  Band,, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  Powers,  Philip  Phillips,  Sau-ah-Brah, 
of  Birmah ;  Frank  Beard,  and  twenty  more. 
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Every  day  is  filled  to  overflowing  with  pleasure(>,  and  no  one  who  has  been 
there  can  ever  forget  that  long,  delightful  holiday.  Excursions  and  open  air 
concerts,  receptions  and  gay  illuminations,  rowing  and  fishing,  boat  rides  and 
picnics,  lectures  and  concerts,  sweet  vespers  and  praise  services;  great  mii%- 
sionary,  W.  C.  T.  U.  and  national  days — all  flow  in  swift  succession.  The 
season  of  indescribable  happiness  passes  all  too  quickly,  and  one  returns  home 
with  a  store  of  delightful  memories,  and  stimulated  in  body  and  soul  by  the 
exhilarating  climate  and  contact  with  gifted  people.  A  season  at  Bay  View 
is  a  liberal  education  for  any  one,  and  low  priced  excursion  tickets  and  mod- 
erate hotel  rates  make  a  trip  there  within  the  means  of  eveiybody. 

The  best  table  board  is  only  $4  and  $$  a  week ;  furnished  rooms  $2  and 
I3 ;  board  and  rooms  at  hotels  ^5  and  $10.  At  present  there  is  great  activity 
there,  and  by  July  75  new  cottages  will  be  up,  and  the  finest  Sunday  School 
Normal  Hall  in  the  West  will  be  erected.  The  Michigan  branch  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Circle,  5,000  strong,  and  several  other  large  organizations,  have  their 
headquarters  there.  The  Assembly  Herald^  from  which  much  of  the  above 
information  has  been  gleaned,  telling  all  about  Bay  View,  how  to  reach  there, 
what  it  costs  to  live  there,  can  be  had  by  sending  card  to  J.  M.  Hall,  Flint,  Mich. 

6.it  C.  L.  S.  C. 

Mrs.  Hailman*s  Summer  School  of  Kindsrgarten  and  Primaicy 
Methods  will  open  on  Monday,  July  22.  For  circulars,  address  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Hailman,  La  Porte,  Ind.  4-4t 

**TiiE  National  Book  Exchange''  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Messrs.  Drinkwater  &  Sipe,  formerly  teachers  and  subscribers  of  the 
Journal.    See  their  advertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.  5-6t 

The  Normal  School  at  Covington  will  have  a  Model  Primary  School 
in  session  during  the  summer  term  beginning  June  11.  Its  object  will  be  to 
show  that  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  in  all  grades  i>f 
the  public  schools  by  a  practical  lest  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  For 
particulars  address  W.  R.  Humphreys,  Covington,  Ind.  5-2t 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Established  1880.  Filled  hun- 
dreds of  petitions.  Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Employers  served  with- 
out charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  manager 
has  an  experience  of  over  twenty-five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendei.i. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  oi  the  season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  205  N.  7th  St.,  AUentown,  Pa. 

Any  Person  Can  Play  the  Piano  and  Organ  Without  a  Teacher, 
by  using  Soper's  Instantaneous  Guide  to  the  Keys,  Price,  $1.00.  No  previous 
knowledge  of  music  whatever  required.  Send  for  book  of  testimonials  free. 
Address  The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.     i-6t 

The  Dorcas  Magazine  is  full  of  useful  information  on  Woman's  Handi- 
work, Knitting,  Crotchet- Work,  Embroidery,   Art   Needlework,  and   other 
household  topics  of  practical  character.     Every  lady  should  subscribe  for  it 
Price,  50c  a  year.       Address, 

The  Dorcas  Magazine,  19  Park  Place,  N.  Y.    i-6t 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned 
firm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5  German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 
Prof.  Van  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 
357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous*  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 
&c.  Address  Electric  Agency,  Box  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Wnte  to  them 
to-day.  i-'yt 
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CATARRH  CURED. — ^A  clergyman,  after  yean  of  suffeiing  from  that 
loathsome  disease,  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last 
foond  a  recipe  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sendiRfr  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  chaise.  ii-7t 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III. — The 
policy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  .Co  lege  tuition, 
clinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  siu«(y  and  observation,  that  are  not  literally 
and  righteously  kept.  The  Jhirtieth  Annual  Count  of  Lectures  will  begin 
in  Sept.  1889,  and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  particulars,  catalogue, 
and  Cliniquty  address,  E.  Z.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago.     Mention  this  paper.  2  6t 


Prang  Shorter  Course  in  Drawing. 

An  Entirely  New  Series. 

FIVE  BOOKS  AND  A  TEACH  ER'S  MANUAL.     EXAMINATION  PRICE  FOB  THE 
COMPLETE  SET  76  CENTS.    BOOKS  BETAIL  AT  15  CENTS  EACH. 


Lessons  in  Form  Study, 

Lessons  in  Clay  Modeling, 
Lessons  in  Stick  Laying, 

Lessons  in  Paper  Cutting  and  Folding, 
Lessons  in  Number  and  Language, 
Lessons  in  Drawing. 

Price  Fifty  Cents. 


NORMAL  DRAWING  CUSSES 

— POR— 

TBAOHBRS IN 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schoils. 

Home  Btadj.    IittraetiM  by  Comipoid«iae. 

These  classes  are  completely ,  suc- 
cessful and  in  effective  operation. 
Teachers  are  enrolled  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.  Send  for 
circular  giving  full  paiticulars. 


THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

Wm.  S.  MACK,  Manager      (6-2t)      151  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

Ortgiua/t  Simj^U^  Natural^  Comprehensrt't ^  Educational  and  kelp/ul  entirtly  apart 
fr^m  tk£  mmutry  phase  of  the  subject,  JO  VRNaL  OF  EDUCA  TION. 

Itatttral  Ptt^ob.     S^ort,  J^tnsiblt. 

A  PRACTICAL,  RELIABLE  METHOD. 
Tliorouglily  rTauglit  "by  Correspondenoe. 

NDOBSBD  BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS. 

special  Inducements  t»  Teachers.  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Free. 

6-xt    SCHOOL  OP  MEMORY  TRAINING,  6  W.  14th  St.,  New  York  City. 


/ibemor? 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. . 

Bel  1h  of  Pure  Capper  and  Tin  for  Chnrcbes. 
ek:hoolit,  Fire  Alanna, Parma, eto.   FULL!' 
WARRAITTED.   Catalogue  aeot  fkM. 

VANOUZCN  A  TIFT,  CluiaaiW,  O. 


VACANCIES. 

:o: 

1 5  Superintendencies,  with  salaries  between $2,000  and  l3,ooo 

32  Superintendencies,  with  salaries  between 1,200    **     2,000 

85  Superintendencies,  with  salaries  between 900     **      1,200 

95  Principalships  of  Town  Schools 600     to      900 

230  Principalships,  below 600 

1 3  High  School  FrincipalshipF,  above '>5oo 

31   High  School  Principalships,  salaries  between 1,000  and   1,500 

45  High  School  Principalships 500    to     1,000 

28  Ward,  Grammar,  and  Primary  Principalbhips 

25  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  between 600  and  1,000 

48  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  below 600 

60  Grammar,  Tntermediate,  and  Primary  Positions,  with  salaries  ranging  from 

$60  and  upwards. 
100  Same,  with  salaries  below  $60. 
54  Positions  for  Specialists  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics 

Literature,  Science,  etc. 
10  Teachers  of  Methods  in  Normals. 
1 5  Alt  in  Private  Schools. 
8  Drawing  in  Public  Schools. 
20  Music  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

25  Positions  for  Elocution,    Book-keeping,  Penmanship,  Shorthand,  and 
kindred  subjects. 
Now  is  the  time  to  write  and  learn  of  our  work.     For  the  past  two  weeks 
we  have  averaged  forty  new  vacancies  and  four  new  members  each  day — ten 

times  as  many  vacancies  as  mtmbers.     Will  not  some  of  these  vacancies  do 

for  you  ? 

WE  H AVF  FILLED  FIVE  HUNDRED  POSITIONS  during  the  past 
six  months.     A  list  of  these  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address,  for  circulars,  at  once, 

TEA0HES8'  00-OPEBATIVE  AS800IATI0H, 

ORVILLB  BRBWBR,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Branches: 

New  York  City,  Box  1969.     M.  V.  Bidgood,  Agt 

5-tf  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.     W.  H.  Heiney,  Agt. 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 

Elkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &.  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we 
will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  Becklby,  G.  p.  &  T.  a..  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  Heuse  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5*?  Indianapolis. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  7 BE  NATURAL  SCIENCES  IN  THE 

COMMON  SCHOOLS.^ 

9 


W.  S.   BLATCHLEY,  TERRE  HAUTE  H.  S. 


^HERE  is  but  one  thing  safe  in  the  universe,  and  that  is 
truth.  There  is  but  one  way  to  find  the  truth,  and  that 
is  by  the  study  of  nature,  her  phenomena  and  her  laws. 

Fifty  thousand  years  ago  man  was  nature's  slave, — a  wild 
animal  roaming  with  still  wilder  animals  over  the  boundless 
plains  and  through  the  unbroken  forests  of  Asia  and  Africa,  or 
mingling  with  the  hyena  and  cave  bear  in  the  caverns  of  Central 
Europe.  Cowering  with  fright  at  the  sound  of  the  lightning's 
voice — gazing  with  awe  upon  the  sheets  of  flame  and  jets  of  steam 
as  they  issued  from  volcanic  furnace — wondering  at  the  mighty 
strength  which  hurled  the  massive  rock  down  the  mountain's 
side — man  stood  surrounded  by  the  forces  of  nature  yet  ignorant 
of  their  power.  Naked  he  was,  and  scorched  by  the  sun  by  day 
andpinched  by  the  frost  by  night.  Hungry,  unless  by  chance  he 
happened  upon  a  tree  of  wild  fruit  or  slew  by  brute  force  one  of 
his  daily  companions.  Houseless,  although  surrounded  by  the 
material  that  was  to  shelter  the  millions — without  family  ties  or 
the  simplest  knowledge  of  a  form  of  government, — man  was 
hardly  on  a  par  with  his  distant  cousin,  the  gorilla  of  to-day. 

Compare  with  the  animal  of  then  the  cultured  gentleman  of 
now^  and  what  scientist  but  would  hesitate  before  pronouncing 

*  Read  before  the  H.  S.  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
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them  of  the  same  species.  Clad  in  the  richest  costumes  of  wool 
and  silk — feeding  upon  the  choicest  viands  which  the  mind  of  a 
Delmonico  can  invent — residing  with  a  beloved  family  in  a 
brown- stone  front  with  marble  steps  and  tiled  floors — travellirg 
at  will  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  over  mountain  and  plain, 
drawn  by  the  same  kind  of  flame  engendered  steam  as  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  volcanic  rift — conversing  in  one'Second  with  a 
brother  in  Russia  or  China  by  means  of  the  electricity  whose 
voice  he  feared — protected  by  the  laws  of  the  grandest  govern- 
ment on  earth, — that  highest  type  of  man,  the  American  gentle- 
man of  the  19th  century,  reigns  supreme,  no  longer  nature's 
slave,  but  nature's  master ! 

And  what  has  brought  about  this  wonderful  change  ?  By  what 
necromantic  art  has  man  advanced  from  the  wandering  beast  of 
then  to  his  highly  civilized  state  of  now  ?  We  would  answer  by 
the  study  of  the  objects  and  forces  of  nature.  By  gathering  a 
truth  concerning  them  here — another  there ;  combining  the  two 
— finding  their  relation — deducing  from  them  a  third,  and  finally 
discovering  some  great,  unchanging  law  which  gave  him  a  grip 
on  nature.  Then  repeating  the  process  again  and  again,  until 
to  day  he  holds  in  control  the  varied  forces  of  nature  and  uses 
them  as  his  tools. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  in  detail  the  various  steps  of  man's 
civilization  from  the  moment  that  he  first  used  fire  to  warm  his 
body  and  cook  his  food  on  up  through  the  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron  to  the  present  age  of  steam  and  electricity.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  his  advancement  was  not  brought  about  by  the  study 
of  such  branches  as  are  taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana 
to  day — not  brought  about,  in  other  words,  by  studying  the  works 
of  many  but  by  the  study  of  the  objects  and  phenomena  of  God. 
For  arithmetic  is  but  a  system  of  computation  invented  by  man 
that  he  might  not  be  cheated  by  his  neighbor.  Grammar  con- 
sists of  a  few  rules  laid  down  by  him  for  the  correct  speaking  and 
writing  of  his  language.  Geography,  as  usually  taught,  is  the 
naming  (by  some  outlandish  names  given  them  by  man)  of  the 
capes,  bays,  and  gulfs  along  a  certain  coast,  or  the  location  of 
some  of  his  principal  places  of  abode.    The  spelling  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  language  is  one  of  his  inventions,  and  is  in  more  respects 
than  one  a  disgrace  to  the  inventor.  Finally,  history  is  but  a 
record  of  the  deeds  of  man — his  triumphs  and  defeats— his  con- 
quests and  discoveries. 

It  is  upon  such  studies  as  these  that  the  entire  time  of  teachers 
and  children  in  the  14,000  common  schools  of  our  state  is  spent, 
while  that  great  text  book  of  nature  written  in  the  child's  vernac- 
ular— the  beautiful  language  of  living  facts  and  visible  forms — is 
passed  unheeded  as  unworthy  of  their  time  and  attention.  And 
not  only  are  all  facts  and  principles  learned  thus  from  the  books  of 
man^hvX  in  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  our  common  schools, 
you  will  find  teachers  who  believe  that  memory  is  ez^erything^  that 
reason,  thorough  digestion  of  principles  and  symmetrical  intel- 
lectual development  are  nothing.  You  will  find  that  the  rules  in 
a  certain  arithmetic,  the  definitions  in  a  certain  grammar,  the  state- 
ments in  a  certain  history,  are  laid  down  as  immutable  laws  be- 
yond which  the  inquisitive  mind  of  the  child  has  no  appeal.  You 
will  find  the  "how"  to  be  king,  and  the  "why"  to  be  banished 
to  the  realms  of  forbidden  lore. 

Subjected  to  such  a  system  of  instruction  is  it  any  wonder  that 
so  many  American  youths  step  forth  from  the  common  schools 
with  a  lack  of  habits  of  close  observation ;  a  lack  of  love  for  in- 
dependent investigation ;  a  lack  of  desire  to  search  after  truth 
for  truth's  sake;  a  willingness  to  accept  unquestioned  the  ideas 
and  opinions  of  so  called  leaders — a  servility  to  authority,  no- 
where more  palpably  shown  than  at  the  polls  where  thousands 
of  men  vote  as  mere  machines  and  not  as  intelligent  human  be- 
ings ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many  of  them  are  utterly  incom- 
petent to  use  aright  the  powers  of  thought — utterly  incompetent 
to  grasp  and  solve  the  momentous  problems  which  circumstances 
are  daily  creating  in  our  midst?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
soon  stop  all  intellectual  effort  and  settle  down  to  thoughtless 
mediocrity,  content  to.  remain  throughout  their  natural  lives  mere 
hangers  on  of  authority  ? 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  evil  in  our  midst?    Is  there  a  method 
by  which  we  can  make  observers,  investigators,  thinkers,  reason 
ers,  living,  acting  beings  out  of  our  children,  and  not  send  them 
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forth  to  the  duties  of  life  mere  automatons,  crammed  only  with 
the  facts  discovered  and  the  ideas  originated  by  men  and  women 
long  since  dead  and  crumbled  to  dust  ?  There  is  a  remedy  and 
a  simple  one.  Revise  the  curriculum  of  the  common  schools  ; 
not  by  banishing  wholly  any  one  of  the  eight  branches  taught 
therein,  but  by  lessening,  at  least  one-half,  the  amount  taught  of 
some  of  them,  and  by  the  substitution  of  the  elements  of  five  of 
the  natural  sciences — namely;  Physics,  Chemistry^  Botany,  Zo- 
ology, and  Geology. 

During  our  life-work  as  teachers  we  should  bear  constantly  in 
mind  the  supremacy  of  the  tdiimate  purpose  of  that  which  we  teach. 
In  other  words,  we  should  endeavor  to  teach  only  that  which  is 
practical — that  which  will  benefit  the  child  when  he  is  grown. 
For  if  the  mind  of  the  child  be  filled  with  facts  and  principles 
which  he  will  never  use  he  will  be  as  the  unlettered  rich  man 
who  buys  a  fine  library  for  the  sake  of  <' having  it." 

Now  I  appeal  to  all  fair  minded  teachers  as  to  which  will  better 
develop  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child,  a  knowledge  of  the 
names  of  the  capes  and  bays  of  Australia  and  the  length  of  the 
rivers  of  Patagonia,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  simple  truths  of  Natural 
Philosophy ;  such  as,  the  molecular  structure  and  physical  prop- 
erties of  matter ;  the  pressure  of  fluids ;  the  laws  of  motion  and 
machines ;  specific  gravity ;  the  leading  facts  concerning  those 
three  great  forces  of  nature,  heat,  light,  and  electricity;  and 
above  all,  the  truth  of  that  fundamental  physical  principle,  the 
conservation  of  energy,  which  asserts  that  all  energies  are  mu- 
tually convertible,  and  that  the  sum  total  of  energy,  potential 
and  kinetic,  is  a  constant  quantity  throughout  the  universe  ? 

Which  will  better  incite  a  desire  for  independent  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  knowledge  of  the  principle  parts  of 
all  the  irregular  verbs,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chem- 
istry as  gained  from  a  few  months'  study  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  the  more  common  metals,  their  properties, 
and  laws  of  combination  ?  Indeed,  chemistry  as  a  study  lies  at 
the  base  of  all  science.  Physics,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany, 
Zoology — all  are  dependent  upon  it  for  a  clear  explanation  of 
their  truths.     The  teacher  of  physiology  may  tell  of  the  changes 
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occorring  in  the  food  during  digestion  and  in  the  air  during  res- 
piration. He  may  speak  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice;  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in  the 
atmosphere ;  of  calcium  phosphate  in  the  bones  and  phosphorus 
in  the  brain.  He  may  talk  for  hours  of  the  proteins  and  carbo 
hydrates  and  hydro  carbons  of  the  foods ;  but  unless  he  and  the 
pupils  understand  the  elements  of  chemistry ;  unless  they  have 
seen  and  examined  the  substances  mentioned,  he  might  as  well 
talk  to  them  of  Greek  verbs  and  Sanscrit  nouns.  He  may  with 
scissors,  forceps,  and  scalpel  in  hand  show  the  student  systems 
and  organs,  tissues  and,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  even  cells, 
but  unless  he  is  a  chemist,  there  he  must  stop.  He  can  not  go 
farther  and  with  crucibles,  reagents  and  scales,  show  them  that 
the  complex  animal  before  them  has  been  built  up  of  three  invis- 
ible gases  and  a  substance  like  charcoal.  If  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  physiology  is  thus  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  chemistry, 
should  not  the  latter  precede  the  former  in  the  course  of  study 
in  our  common  schools  ? 

In  Indiana  63  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  the  common  schools 
become  either  farmers  or  farmer's  wives,  while  of  the  present 
farmers  of  the  state  only  6  per  cent,  ever  attended  a  higher  insti- 
tution of  learning.  The  arts  by  which  they  live  and  gain  a  sup- 
port for  themselves  and  families  are  utterly  foreign  to  anything 
they  ever  saw  or  heard  or  studied  in  the  little  school-house  where 
they  spent  so  many  toilsome  months  and  years. 

From  which,  do  you  suppose,  will  the  farmer  of  the  future 
derive  most  pleasure  during  his  life's  work  on  the  farm — a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  spell  correctly  such  words  as  ''phtisic"  and 
"uncomprehensibility  ",  or  a  knowledge  of  the  process  by  which 
the  brown  earth  builds  from  tiny  seed  the  stalk,  and  flower,  and 
fruit  ?  Not  one  farmer's  son  in  ten  knows  the  different  parts  of 
a  flower  and  the  use  of  each  part  Not  one  in  a  hundred  knows 
that  the  toadstool,  the  puff-balls,  moulds,  blights,  and  fresh- water 
algae  are  plants ;  and  but  few  are  aware  that  plants  alone  prepare 
aU  food  for  man  and  animals — that  they  alone  have  the  power  of 
taking  the  inorganic  elements  of  earth,  and  air,  and  water,  and 
by  the  aid  of  sunshine  building  them  up  into  complex  organic 
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forms  fit  for  the  use  of  animal  life.  If  the  time  wasted  in  our 
common  schools  in  learning  to  spell  useless  words  were  spent 
upon  the  rudiments  of  botany,  such  ignorance  concerning  plant 
life  and  growth  would  be  no  longer  prevalent. 

Again,  which  will  better  cultivate  a  habit  of  close  observation 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer's  child,  a  knowledge  of  cube  root,  duo- 
decimals and  bank  discount,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and 
structure  of  the  more  common  forms  of  animal  life  which  he  daily 
sees  around  him  ?  Who  can  doubt  but  that  a  half  hour  a  day  for 
one  term,  spent  in  the  dissection  of  grasshopper  and  crayfish  as 
the  types  of  invertebrates,  and  fish  and  rabbit  as  those  of  verte- 
brates— noting^  carefully  the  structure  of  each  organ,  and  reason- 
ing from  structure  to  function — would  give  more  valuable  returns 
than  the  same  time  spent  in  poring  over  those  parts  of  arithmetic 
which  have  become  obsolete  in  use  if  not  in  sense  ?  But  few 
.  persons  are  aware  of  the  vast  damage  annually — amounting  to 
over  $500,000,000— done  to  farm  products  in  the  United  States 
by  members  of  the  insect  tribe.  The  potato  crop  is  dependent 
upon  the  number  of  insects  rather  than  on  the  excellence  of  soil 
and  cultivation.  The  farmer  may  spend  half  his  income  for  ar- 
tificial fertilizers  and  pure  seed;  he  may  till  his  ground  never  so 
sedulously,  yet  on  the  number  of  Hessian  flies,  cutworms,  grass- 
hoppers, chinch  bugs,  etc. ,  in  his  fields,  will  depend  almost  wholly 
the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  which  he  will  produce. 
Not  until  the  farmers'  sons  study  the  elements  of  entomology  in 
the  common  schools,  and  learn  the  characters  of  each  of  the  eight 
orders  of  insects,  and  how  to  distinguish  the  beneficial  members 
of  each  order  from  those  which  are  injurious;  not  until  they  re- 
cognize the  fact  that  as  larvae,  pupae,  and  winged  insect  they  live 
different  lives  and  have  quite  different  means  of  livelihood — not 
until  they  are  taught  to  study  the  daily  life  of  these  insects,  their 
habits,  their  food  plants  and  natural  enemies — not  until  then  can 
the  farmers  of  the  country  hope  to  gain  some  sort  of  control  over 
the  insect  tribe  and  so  lessen  the  annual  damage  done  by  it 

Ask  the  average  farmer  how  many  species  of  birds  he  has  seen 
on  his  farm  and  he  will  count  them  on  his  fingers  and  answer, 
perhaps,  **  25,"  perhaps  **  40."    He  knows  nothing  of  that  great 
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sumber  of  warblers,  vireos,  gros-beaks,  etc.,  which  twice  each 
year  sweep  along  in  one  grand  army,  filling  his  orchards  and 
woodlands  with  their  joyful  songs  and  brilliant  hues.  Let  that 
fanner's  son  be  taught  that  over  300  kinds  of  birds  are  found  in 
oar  state,  and  200  in  any  county  of  it,  within  the  year.  Let  him 
be  taught  the  family  characters,  names,  and  value  as  insect  de- 
stroyers, of  the  more  common  forms ;  and  eight  times  out  of  ten 
he  will  develop  an  interest  in  the  bird  fauna  of  the  farm,  and 
will  learn  for  himself  facts  concerning  its  daily  life — migrations, 
etc.,  which  will  be  more  valuable  to  him  as  a  farmer,  and  will 
better  develop  his  powers  of  observation,  than  all  the  facts  ever 
gained  from  between  the  covers  of  his  arithmetic. 

Lastly,  which  will  better  develop  the  power  of  independent 
thought  and  decision  on  the  part  of  the  child,  a  knowledge  of 
the  number  of  men  killed  in  a  certain  battle— the  movements  of 
such  and  such  an  army  on  such  and  such  a  day,  or  a  knowledge 
of  those  geological  forces  which  have  molded,  carved,  and  up- 
heaved into  fantastic  forms  the  surface  of  this  grand  old  earth  of 
ours  ?  A  knowledge  that  they  are  still  molding,  still  carving, 
still  upheaving,  and  will  continue  to  mold,  carve,  and  upheave 
as  long  as  time  shall  last. 

Entirely  too  much  attention  is  given  at  present  to  the  minor 
details  of  history,  such  as  above  mentioned,  and  too  little  to  the 
geological  and  geographical  reasons  for  the  nation's  growth. 
Would  the  United  States  have  become  the  great  industrial  coun- 
try it  is  if  her  mines  of  coal  and  iron  and  her  quarries  of  lime- 
stone and  marble  had  been  wanting  ?  Would  slavery  have  ex- 
isted ;  would  the  civil  war  have  taken  place  if  the  climate  and 
soil  of  the  Southern  States  had  been  fit  for  producing  aught  else 
but  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice  ?  Would  Indiana  have  gained  her 
present  rank  as  an  agricultural  state  if  three  fourths  of  her  surface 
had  not  been  covered  with  a  rich  drift  deposit  of  from  20  to  250 
feet  in  thickness,  brought  down  from  the  far  North  and  distrib- 
uted some  50,000  years  ago  by  the  mighty  glaciers  of  the  Great 
Ice  Age  ? 

Such  questions  as  these  put  history  in  its  true  light  and  show 
its  intimate  connection  with  the  natural  sciences.     They  show. 
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if  properly  answered,  that  man  is  more  a  creature  of  environ-^ 
ment  than  of  free  will,  and  that  the  history  of  a  nation  depends 
almost  wholly  upon  the  place  it  occupies  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  upon  its  mineral  wealth,  soils,  etc.  Nor  can  such 
questions  be  asked  without  causing  the  child  to  use  his  thinking 
powers,  and  bringing  to  his  mind,  and  to  the  mind  of  the  teacher 
too  for  that  matter,  their  congener,  such  as :  Whence  came  the 
coal,  and  why  is  it  found  in  the  western  half  of  Indiana  and  not 
in  the  eastern  ?  How  was  the  limestone  formed,  and  why  is  it 
where  it  is  ?  What  are  the  fossils,  and  how  did  they  become 
imbedded  in  the  limestone  ?  What  is  natural  gas  and  Trenton 
rock?  What  is  the  age  of  the  world?  Is  it  5900  years,  or  is 
''geological  time  as  long  as  astronomical  space  is  wide"? 

Such  practical  questions  as  these  the  science  of  geology  alone  can 
answer.  Shall  they  be  answered,  or  shall  the  budding  interest 
of  the  child,  which  in  time  would  bloom  and  perhaps  bear  the 
rich  fruit  of  the  power  of  independent  thought,  be  crushed  and 
destroyed  because  that  science  has  not  a  place  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  common  schools  ? 

It  may  be  ten  or  more  years  before  that  curriculum  will  be 
revised  in  the  way  that  we  have  mentioned.  It  takes  time  to 
bring  about  a  sweeping  change  in  any  system  of  labor,  and  the 
school  system  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  But  the  time  will 
come — ts  coming  rapidiy  —  when  the  revision  will  be  made.  Al- 
ready, school  men  everywhere  are  beginning  to  recognize  the 
study  of  Nature  as  affording  the  best  means  of  developing  the 
mind,  expanding'^the  thinking  powers,  and  educating  the  young 
to  investigate  for  themselves.  In  the  leading  colleges  of  our 
land  the  scientific  course  is  increasing  in  popularity  each  year, 
and  in  many  instances  the  number  of  students  doing  science 
work  far  exceeds  those  taking  the  old  classical  course  in  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  this  state  a  few  county  superintendents  have  be- 
gun to  show  an  interest  in  the  work,  and  are  insisting  that  the 
elements  of  the  sciences  shall  be  taught  as  general  exercises.  In 
several  counties  science  work  for  teachers  is  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  summer  normals  and  institutes.  Meanwhile  each  teacher 
in  the  state  can  do  a  great  deal  to  educate  the  public  mind  to  a 
due  appreciation  of  the  value  of  science  in  the  schools. 
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Ten  minutes  each  day  devoted  to  some  familiar  subject,  as  a 
grasshopper,  lump  of  coal,  fossil,  parts  of  a  flower,  or  a  drop  of 
water,  will  be  productive  of  valuable  results  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  Do  not  require  your  pupils  to  memorize  facts  which  you 
may  give  them,  but  let  each  one  see  and  handle  the  specimen 
for  himself,  and  then  by  skiHful  questioning  draw  out  their  views, 
modifying  those  views  by  suggestions  of  your  own  when  neces- 
sary. Always  bear  in  mind  the  inter  dependence  of  all  the  sci- 
ences, and  show  as  well  as  possible  what  relation  the  object  in 
hand  bears  to  other  objects  of  nature.  Incite  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  a  desire  to  make  collections  of  insects,  plants,  minerals, 
^^f  ^y  S^u^R  ^^o  ^^^  fields  with  them  and  starting  a  collection 
for  the  school-room.  In  1886  one  of  the  zoological  questions 
asked  applicants  for  a  state  license  was  as  follows:  ''What  kind 
of  animals  would  you  find  on  turning  over  a  rotten  log  in  Indi- 
ana in  April?"  Turn  over  one  for  yourself  and  find  out. 
Around  the  majority  of  school-houses  in  the  state  are  many  kinds 
of  minerals  and  rocks  brought  down  by  the  glaciers  during  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  while  the  out  cropping  ledges  of  the  vicinity  are 
fiill  of  their  characteristic  fossils.  Collect  them,  study  them, 
label  them,  and  make  for  your  school  room  a  cabinet.  "  He  is 
a  good  naturalist  who  knows  his  own  parish  thoroughly." 

That  such  work  is  being  done,  and  successfully,  in  the  district 
schools  of  at  least  one  county  in  the  state,  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  written  on  November  15,  by  a  lady 
teacher.  She  says:  ''My  pupils  display  more  interest  than  I 
ever  dared  to  hope  for.  We  have  one  corner  of  the  room  ded- 
icated to  science,  and  it  is  almost  filled  with  what  some  people 
would  call  rubbish ;  but  I  see  that  through  these  specimens  my 
pupils  are  beginning  to  peep  over  the  edges  of  their  text-books 
for  knowledge,  and  at  the  same  time  are  learning  to  observe  and 
acquire  an  interest  in  Mother  Nature.  We  went  to  the  woods 
to-day  and  found  quite  a  number  of  plants  sheltered  beneath 
some  friendly  rocks  and  leaves.  I  also  secured  several  zoolog' 
ical  specimens,  one  snake,  two  or  three  beetles,  and  three  sala- 
manders or  lizards,  I  don't  know  which,  but  I  intend  to  find  out 
by  my  manual."     Teachers — "Go  ye  and  do  likewise." 
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*'  But,"  I  hear  rnaoy  of  you  say,  •*  we  are  not  prepared  to  do 
this  work  even  if  we  would.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  birds, 
bugs,  and  flowers,  except  that  things  called  by  those  names  ex- 
ist." Begin  to  get  that  knowledge  at  once,  and  as  fast  as  you 
get  it,  teach  it.  If  it  be  zoology  you  wish  to  start  with,  go  out 
and  pick  up  a  beetle  or  angleworm  (they  will  not  bite  you),  or 
get  your  brother  to  kill  you  a  jay  bird  or  catch  you  a  minnow. 
Then  with  Colton's  Zoology  in  hand,  study  the  structure  of  the 
animal  before  you,  and  if  a  vertebrate  find  its  name  in  Jordan's 
Manual.  On  the  following  day  have  each  pupil  provide  himself 
with  a  similar  specimen,  and  you  are  ready  for  work.  If  botany 
be  your  chosen  subject,  soak  some  beans  in  water  over  night  and 
plant  some  others  in  a  box  of  moist  earth.  Provide  yourself  with 
a  copy  of  "Gray's  Lessons",  or  **How  Plants  Grow."  Split 
open  one  of  your  beans,  and  with  the  book  as  guide  study  the 
parts  of  the  litde  plant  found  therein.  '  In  like  manner  go  on 
from  seed  to  stem,  from  stem  to  flower,  from  flower  to  fruit.  In 
geology,  two  small  pamphlets,  entitled  **  Hyatt's  about  Pebbles" 
and  "Crosby's  Common  Minerals  and  Rocks",  together  with 
some  State  Geol.  Reports,  especially  those  for  i88o-'8i  and  '84, 
will  serve  you  well ;  while  Gage's  *  *  Physics  "  and  Shepherd's  or 
Williams'  "Chemistry"  will  start  you  upon  the  right  road  with- 
out telling  you  too  much.  And  once  started,  if  you  tike  each 
step  in  order,  and  study  specimens  or  perform  experiments,  using 
the  texts  only  as  guides  and  not  committing  them  to  memory, 
you  need  have  no  fear  of  losing  your  way. 

The  good  effects  of  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences 
into  the  common  schools  would  soon  be  manifested  in  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A  revolution  would  take  place  in  the 
manner  and  methods  of  study.  The  old  system  of  memorizing 
facts  and  principles  from  text-books  would  soon  be  overthrown, 
and  in  its  place  would  arise  the  new,  training  the  faculties  of 
observation  to  alertness  and  accuracy ;  quickening  the  desire  for 
knowledge  and  independent  investigation ;  developing  the  power 
to  reason  and  to  know  the  truth  when  found ;  and  above  all, 
bringing  that  deep  satisfaction  which  comes  only  from  original 
work — from  getting  first-hand  knowledge.     Science  in  all  its 
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phases  would  be  advanced,  for  hundreds  of  pairs  of  eyes  where 
there  is  now  one  would  be  on  the  look  out  for  those  innumerable 
facts  so  necessary  to  great  inductions ;  and  many  a  secret  which 
Mother  Nature  now  believes  securely  hidden  would  be  revealed, 
thereby  enabling  man  to  better  control  those  all-powerful  forces 
of  nature  which  will  in  time  do  all  his  work. 

The  material  prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  greatly  in- 
creased. A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  dynamic  geology  and 
of  soils  would  enable  the  farmer  to  choose  and  use  his  fertilizers 
to  the  best  possible  advantage,  and  also  to  drain  his  lauds  in  the 
most  practical  manner.  Noxious  weeds  and  insects  would  be 
discovered,  exterminated  when  their  numbers  were  few,  and 
thousands  of  dollars  would  thus  be  saved  by  ''taking  a  stitch  in 
time."  There  would  be  less  dissatisfaction  with  country  life, 
and  fewer  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  would  flock  to  the  cities, 
"because",  as  a  recent  writer  expresses  it,  **they  wish  to  get 
red  of  the  prosy,  stunting,  isolated  life  on  the  farm." 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  science  and  an  interest 
in  nature's  objects,  they  would  have  something  of  which  to  think 
and  talk  besides  crops,  stock,  work,  neighborhood  gossip  and 
local  politics,  and  the  attractions  of  the  city  would  never  excel 
those  to  be  found  on  the  old  homestead.  A  closer  relationship 
with,  and  kindlier  feelings  for,  the  plants  and  animals  about 
them  would  be  shown.  Fewer  bird's  feathers  would  decorate 
women's  bonnets.  Fewer  daisies  would  be  turned  beneath  the 
sod  without  a  pang  of  regret. 

Finally,  muc^  prevailing  egoism  and  superstition  would  be 
destroyed.  Too  many  people  are  but  children  still,  and  think 
that  their  horizon  comprehends  all  things,  that  their  own,  little, 
daily  round  is  the  centre  of  the  world.  A  more  general  study 
of  nature  would  subvert  this  view  and  cause  man  to  rise  to  higher 
planes  of  vision ;  each  ascending  step  widening  for  him  the  uni- 
verse, and  revealing  to  him  the  wonderful  fact  that  nothing  hap- 
pens by  chance^  but  that  every  phenomenon  of  nature  which  he 
sees  about  him  has  its  corresponding  cause — that  each  is  gov- 
erned by  its  own  unchangeable  law. 

All  these  things  could  but  result  in  kinder  he.^rts — nobler  men 
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and  women — happier  homes,  and  better  than  all  else,  a  greater 
reverence  for  that  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence  which  guides 
and  controls  the  universe. 


SOME  CONDITIONS  OF  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 


B.  A.   HINSDALE,  PROF.  PEDAGOGICS,  MICH.  UNIVERSITY. 


In  a  former  paper  we  presented,  with  some  comments,  a  sy- 
nopsis of  Prof.  John  Trowbridge's  article,  **  Economy  in  College 
Work."  In  this  paper  we  propose  to  present  our  own  views  on 
some  of  the  points  there  raised. 

To  fix  some  permanent  impressions  in  the  child's  mind  is  the 
great  duty  of  the  teacher,  and  the  first  one  on  the  child's  enter- 
ing the  school.  This  duty  is  accomplished  by  making  repeated 
presentations  of  the  same  object,  fact,  or  idea  to  its  mind.  While 
some  of  our  mental  impressions  are  caused  by  single  intense  acts 
of  presentation,  the  great  majority  are  caused  by  many  feeble 
acts ;  a  statement  that  should  be  emphasized  when  applied  to 
young  children,  who  are  at  once  impressible  but  not  retentive. 
Sometimes  Nature  affects  us  as  the  trip-hammer  affects  the  mass 
of  hot  iron  upon  which  it  falls ;  but  commonly  her  strokes  upon 
the  senses  and  so  upon  the  mind  are  rather  to  be  likened  to  those 
made  by  the  tiny  hammer  in  the  hand  of  the  worker  in  repoussi^ 
no  one  of  which  is  perceptible.  If  many  objects  are  presented 
to  the  young  mind  at  the  same  time,  or  if  objects  are  presented 
in  too  rapid  succession,  or  if  the  same  object  is  presented  in  such 
succession,  the  resulting  impression  will  be  confused  and  feeble ; 
whereas,  if  the  same  object  is  presented  many  times  at  suitable 
intervals,  or  if  several  objects  are  presented  at  such  intervals,  in 
the  same  way,  definite  ideas  will  be  formed  constituting  a  per- 
manent part  of  the  furniture  of  the  mind.  If  a  trained  man  be 
carried  very  rapidly  around  a  church  or  other  large  building,  he 
will  at  most  form  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the  church ;  but  if  he 
walk  around  it  slowly,  taking  time  to  fix  every  side  and  feature 
in  his  mind,  he  will  form  a  complete  mental  picture.  The  child 
that  devotes  all  his  time  at  every  reading  lesson  to  turning  over 
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all  the  leaves  of  his  primer,  will  never  learn  to  read ;  but  the 
child  that  fixes  his  attention  on  one  very  short  lesson,  going  over 
it  again  and  again,  then  advances  to  a  second  lesson,  and  so  on, 
will  soon  gain  that  accomplishment. 

''The  child  must  be  accustomed  to  give  one  impression  time 
to  take  root,"  says  Radestock,  and  not  follow  it  immediately  by 
a  corresponding  action,  that  it  may  not  pass  away  with  that  ac- 
tion into  air."  This  is  also  true  of  thought  or  reflection.  The 
same  logical  train  must  run  over  the  same  track  once  and  again, 
which  is  impossible  if  the  track  is  filled  up  with  trains.  Too 
many  trains  on  the  mental  railroad  at  the  same  time  mean  col- 
lisions, wrecks,  and  confusion.  Thus,  the  repetition  that  is  the 
mother  of  studies  closely  limits  the  objects  of  knowledge  present- 
ed, at  the  same  time  that  it  demands  repeated  responses  by  the 
mind  to  the  same  object,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  attention. 
The  Scriptural  admonition,  ''line  upon  line,  precept  upon  pre- 
cept," is  accompanied  by  the  admonition,  "here  a  little  and 
there  a  little " ;  all  of  which  is  excellent  pedagogy  as  well  as 
morals.  Radestock  is  right  in  calling  this  quotation  from  Laza- 
rus "relatively  true:"  "Deep  thinking  requires  time;  it  is 
therefore  a  great  pedagogical  mistake  if  teachers — as  is  now  gen- 
erally done — urge  their  pupils  to  answer  rapidly,  and  praise  those 
who  immediately  have  an  answer  ready.  This  causes  everything 
to  be  lowered  to  a  mere  effort  of  mechanical  memory.  The  pu- 
pils should  be  given  time  for  individual  contemplation,  for  deep 
and  energetic  thought  labor." 

We  do  but  illustrate  the  maxim  that  we  state  when  we  say, 
Successful  teaching  calls  for  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  facts 
and  ideas  that  are  taught.  But  such  repetition  calls  for  two  im- 
portant limitations : — 

z.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  subjects  taught  at  any 
one  time. 

3.  A  strict  limitation  of  the  number  of  facts  and  ideas  per- 
taining to  any  one  subject  or  to  any  part  of  it. 

This  is  the  center  of  Prof.  Trowbridge's  position,  as  shown  in 
this  paragraph :  — 

"I  have  referred  to  the  blurred  impressions  which  the  mind 
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of  a  student  must  receive  who  turns  the  sensitive  plate  of  his 
brain  to  many  points  of  view  during  the  day.  No  one  image 
has  made  a  distinct  impression.  Besides  this  want  of  a  material 
impression,  which  will  be  apparent  when  the  student  is  required 
to  apply  his  knowledge,  there  is  a  want  of  moral  fibre — a  want 
of  what  may  be  called  a  second  breadth.  Very  little  can  be  ac- 
complished in  the  world  without  persistence  and  a  certain  bull- 
dog grip  upon  a  subject.  It  is  this  grip  which  gives  a  man  of 
one  idea  such  strength.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  a  physical  truth 
in  education  can  be  thus  formulated :  An  enduring  mental  im- 
pression requires  forcible  and  repeated  blows,  and  also  the  ele- 
ment of  time.  Generally  speaking,  startling  ideas  are  of  uncom- 
mon occurrence.  We  must  depend  upon  slowly  made  changes 
in  the  brain  cells.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  from  physical  analogies 
that  any  powers  of  mental  crystallization  can  go  on  if  the  medium 
repeatedly  is  disturbed  by  changes  of  treatment  and  by  addition 
of  different  reagents.  It  may  be  objected  that  mental  crystalli- 
zation not  inaptly  describes  a  pernicious  set  into  which  the  mind 
of  a  dull  man  may  fall  by  long  contemplation  of  one  subject. 
We  have  all  of  us  often  wished  to  sever  the  button  from  our  coat, 
9nd  have  the  button-holder  discourse  to  empty  space,  while 
we  fled  to  some  Admirable  Crichton,  whose  mind,  rendered  flex- 
ible by  turning  from  subject  to  subject,  could  make  the  weary 
hours  trip  to  a  delightful  diversified  measure.  The  work  of  life, 
however,  requires  in  the  main  steady-going  engines,  and  to  per> 
feet  these  is  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  human  endeavor." 

But  there  must  also  be  a  limitation  of  the  time  consecutively 
devoted  to  any  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects,  facts,  and  ideas 
presented.  Three  facts  should  be  noticed:  (i)  When  any 
stimulus,  say  a  lesson,  is  presented  to  a  child,  a  little  time  must 
elapse  before  his  mind  becomes  fully  energized;  (2)  This  state 
of  fullest  energy  can  not  be  long  sustained ;  (3)  The  mental  cur- 
rent falls  off  to  a  minimum,  but  less  rapidly  than  it  swelled  to  its 
maximum.  These  facts,  however,  are  in  no  sense  peculiar  to 
children.  It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  how  long  a  time  is 
required  fully  to  energize  the  mind,  or  how  long  a  maximum  of 
energy  can  be  maintained ;  much  depends  upon  the  child,  his 
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mind,  age,  irainisg,  etc.,  and  the  nature  of  the  subject;  but  they 
are  both  short,  the  second,  of  course,  being  longer  than  the  first. 
From  these  premises  two  conclusions  follow  that  may  be  called 
rales  of  primary  teaching. 

First,  The  child  should  be  held  to  the  same  subject  while  the 
mental  current  continues  at  full  volume. 

Second,  Before  the  current  begins  to  abate,  the  child  should 
either  pass  to  another  subject  or  be  released  from  further  appli- 
cation. 

Unnecessary  changes  from  subject  to  subject  involve  loss  of 
time  and  also  of  power ;  but  to  overwork  a  faculty,  or  to  insist 
upon  further  work  when  the  mental  force  is  abating,  is  a  waste 
of  power.  It  is  the  flood-tide  that  brings  the  great  ships  up  to  the 
dock.  The  physiological  psychologists  find  the  explanation  of 
both  these  rules  in  nerve  action.  Dr.  Alexander  Biin,  for  ex 
ample,  says:  "We  know  well  enough  that  the  nervous  currents 
when  fttrongly  aroused  in  any  direction  tend  to  persist  for  some 
time :  in  the  act  of  learning,  this  persistence  will  count  in  stamp- 
ing the  impression,  while  part  of  the  effect  of  a  lesson  must  be 
lost  in  hurrying,  without  a  moment's  break,  to  something  new, 
even  although  the  change  of  subject  is  of  the  nature  of  relief." 
Perhaps  it  is  not  needless  to  add  that  while  there  will  be  practi- 
cal difficulties  in  carrying  out  these  rules  in  the  school,  general 
conformity  to  them  is  possible. 

Here  we  are  met  by  another  mental  fact  or  law  of  much  in- 
terest and  importance.  Mental  weanness  or  exhaustion  is  of 
two  kinds,  specific  and  generic.  The  first  calls  for  rest  from 
certain  kinds  of  mental  work ;  the  second  for  rest  from  all  kinds 
of  work.  There  comes  a  point  beyond  which  the  teacher  should 
not  require  work  in  a  particular  study,  also  a  point  beyond  which 
he  should  require  no  work  whatever.  But  we  must  note  partic 
nlarly  that  diminishing  power  for  one  kind  of  work  does  not 
always  mean  diminishing  power  for  all  kinds  of  work.  Thus,  a 
pupil  who  has  studied  arithmetic  today  as  long  as  is  profitable, 
may  take  up  geography  with  full  strength  and  interest ;  or  vice 
versa.  Studies  may  be  Hkened  to  those  gases  which  are  vacuums 
with  respect  to  one  another.     A  jar  will  hold  as  much  carbonic 
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acid  gas  as  though  it  were  not  already  full  of  hydrogen ;  and 
similarly  a  mind  will  contain  as  much  arithmetic  as  though  not 
already  fuU  of  geography,  provided  the  two  studies  are  properly 
taught. 

Men  of  disciplined  minds  pursue  specialties ;  but  the  history 
of  specialties  shows  that  so  far  from  the  highest  attainments  in 
one  line  of  research  being  incompatible  with  respectable,  and 
even  high  attainments,  in  another  line,  they  are  rather  augmented 
thereby.  A  physicist  must  also  be  a  mathematician,  a  Latin 
scholar,  a  Greek  scholar,  in  fact,  a  specialist  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  term  is  an  impossibility.  But  children  with  their  feeble 
power  of  attention  can  not  be  confined  to  one  subject  any  more 
than  they  can  take  in  all  studies.  The  one-study  school  is  just 
as  unphilosophical  as  the  courses  of  study  that  break  up  the 
hours  of  the  school-day  into  mere  crumbs  of  time.  A  middle 
course  must  be  pursued,  and  so  pursued  as  to  avoid  confusion. 
A  good  deal  of  evil  in  the  school  that  is  charged  to  over- work, 
should  be  charged  to  the  account  of  work  that  is  done  in  the 
wrong  way. 

The  judicious  Sunday-school  teacher  will  not  teach  a  middle 
grade  class  the  two  or  three  parallel  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
actions recorded  in  as  many  Gospels ;  to  attempt  such  a  thing 
will  lead  to  confusion,  while  by  confining  the  class  to  one  ac- 
count a  single  line  of  facts  and  ideas  will  be  firmly  set  in  the 
mind.  Comparison  of  parallel  narrations  belongs  to  a  later 
stage  of  Bible  study. 

Some  very  important  practical  questions  arise  at  this  point. 
How  long  should  a  pupil  be  kept  at  work  on  the  same  subject 
or  lesson  at  the  same  time  ?  How  much  work  should  he  do  in 
one  school  day  ?  How  frequently  should  he  change  from  one 
subject  to  another?  How  many  studies  should  behave?  No 
man  can  answer  these  questions  in  formulae ;  they  must  be  an- 
swered on  the  spot  by  the  superintendent  and  teacher.  Such 
approximate  answers  as  may  be  given  will  not  here  be  attempted, 
but  two  practical  observations  will  be  ofTerecL  These  questions 
call  for  the  teacher's  .closest  observation  and  best  test ;  and  it 
may  be  well  doubthd  whether  the  common  schools  are  not  now 
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sacrificing,  measurably,  the  best  results  to  over-full  programs 
and  too  short  exercises,  resulting  in  too  much  talk  and  too  little 
studj.  The  question  is  one  that  the  superintendent  should  study 
with  a  transcript  of  the  facts  now  stated  in  one  hand  and  a  copy 
of  his  course  of  study  and  time  table  in  the  other. 

Studies  are  vacuums  with  respect  to  one  another.  High  at- 
tainments in  any  line  of  study  promote  high  attainments  in  an- 
other line.  These  propositions  also  require  limitation.  One- 
form  of  physical  activity  makes  an  incongruent  form  difficult  or 
impossible.  Violent  exercise,  for  example,  unfits  an  artist  for 
handling  the  brush  or  a  surgeon  for  handling  the  knife.  So  it 
is  with  the  mind.  There  are  congruent  and  incongruent  forms 
of  mental  activity,  and  so  congruent  and  incongruent  studies. 
The  laboratory  does  not  fit  the  pupil  for  the  cntical  study  of 
literature  or  art  Physics  works  well  with  mathematics,  but  not 
so  well  with  philology  or  philosophy. 

All  healthy  mental  growth  is  in  harmony  with  mental  laws. 
The  first  problem  of  pedagogy  is  to  discover  these  laws,  the 
second  problem  to  discover  the  nature  and  educational  value  of 
studies.  This  investigation  involves  the  congruence  of  studies^ 
a  subject  hitherto  little  discussed.  The  prominence  now  givea 
to  electives  can  hardly  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  front 
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SOM£  POINTS  CONCERNING  AN  IMPORTANT 

B  O  OK. 


HE  State  Reading  Circle  Board  has  chosen  Compayr^'s 
Lectures  as  the  book  on  the  subject  of  didactics  for  the 
coming  year's  study.  The  large  number  of  teachers  who  study 
the  subject  will  be  interested  in  getting  a  general  glimpse  into- 
the  character  of  the  book. 

The  Lectures  is  a  volume  of  491  pages,  in  size  of  page,  size 
of  type,  and  style  of  make  up  and  binding  similar  to  the  History 
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of  Pedagogy,  It  is  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company,  and  is 
one  of  a  series  of  works  containing  such  books  as  Gill's  ''Systems 
of  Education ",  Radestock's  ''Habit in  Education",  Rousseau's 
"Emile",  "Richter's  "Levanna",  and  Rosmini's  "Method  in 
Education". 

The  title  of  the  book  is  Lectures  on  Pedagogy  Theoretical  and 
Practical,  The  author  is  M.  Gabriel  Compayr^,  Professor  of 
i)idactics  in  the  French  Normal  schools  at  Fontanay-aux  Roses, 
and  Saint  Cloud,  both  in  or  near  Paris,  where  the  Lectures  were 
-delivered  from  1879  ^^  1882.  M.  Compayr6  is  not  merely  a  pro- 
fessor and  pedagogue;  he  is  also  a  man  of  affairs,  mixing  in  the 
turmoil  of  the  busy  world  without  the  walls  of  the  school-room. 
The  translator  is  a  gentleman  with  whom  many  Indiana  teachers 
have  something  of  personal  acquaintance — Prof.  William  H. 
Payne,  now  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  at  Nash- 
Tille,  and  late  Professor  of  Didactics  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. Professor  Payne  is  known  to  teachers  as  the  translator  of 
the  Histoite  de  la  Pedagogic^  and  author  of  several  works,  among 
which  are  included  "Chapters  on  School  Supervision",  "Out- 
lines of  Educational  Doctrine",  " Contributions  to  the  Science 
vof  Education",  etc. 

As  the  title  indicates  the  Lectures  are  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  of  which  professes  to  treat  theory,  the  other  practice.  While 
we  believe  the  Lectures  to  be  a  thoroughly  good  book  of  great 
value  to  teachers,  we  must  express  entire  dissent  from  that  view 
of  knowledge  which  divides  it  into  Theory  and  Practice.  But 
this  distinction  is  a  minor  matter  and  detracts  very  little  from  the 
value  of  this  important  work.  Part  I.  is  entitled  Theoretical 
Pedagogy,  and  contains  twelve  chapters.  The  titles  of  these 
indicate  pretty  fairly  the  trend  of  the  thought :  I.  Education  in 
"General.  II.  Physical  Education.  III.  Intellectual  Education, 
iV.  Education  of  the  Senses.  V.  Culture  of  the  Attention. 
VI.  Culture  of  the  Memory.  VII.  Culture  of  the  Imagination. 
"VIII.  The  Faculties  of  Reflection,  Judgment,  Abstraction,  and 
'Reasoning.  IX.  Culture  of  the  Feelings.  X.  Moral  Education. 
XI.  Will,  Liberty,  and  Habit.  XII.  Higher  Sentiments ;  Es- 
thetic Education;  Religious  Education. 
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Part  II.  is  denominated  Practical  Pedagogy.  Its  chapters  are : 
I.  Methods  in  General.  II.  Reading  and  Writing.  III.  Ob- 
ject Lessons.  IV.  The  Study  of  the  Mother  Tongue.  V.  The 
Teaching  of  History.  VI.  The  Teaching  of  Geography.  VII. 
The  Teaching  of  the  Sciences.  VIII.  Morals  and  Civic  Instruc- 
tion. IX.  Drawing, — Music, — Singing.  X.  Other  Exercises 
of  the  School.  XL  Rewards  and  Punishments.  XII.  Discip- 
line in  General. 

The  style  of  the  Lectures  is  one  of  its  valuable  features.  Every- 
thing that  Compayr^  writes  is  sprightly  and  vivacious.  While  he 
may  lack  something  of  German  subtlety  and  depth,  he  is  never 
afflicted  with  German  heaviness  and  want  of  interest.  The 
French  predilection  for  system  and  order  saves  the  Lectures  from 
the  disjointed  aggregation  of  topics  which  characterizes  the  aver- 
age English  book  on  didactics.  Compayr4  has  the  rare  ability 
to  render  a  technical  subject,  abstract  in  its  nature,  attractive 
and  interesting.  Few  writers  have  been  more  successful  in  this 
regard.  He  illuminates  his  ideas  with  flashes  of  penetrative  im- 
agination, and  spices  them  with  a  sprinkling  of  light  and  airy 
wit.  These  qualities  have  no  doubt  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
securing  such  wide  recognition  to  M.  Compayr^'s  writings. 

A  reference  to  the  topics  of  the  twelve  chapters  devoted  to 
Theoretical  Pedagogy  shows  that  their  central  theme  is  really 
Educational  Psychology.  They  deal  with  the  development  of 
the  human  powers  under  the  stimulation  of  teaching.  This  is 
the  subject  matter  of  Psychology  applied  to  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  human  faculties.  M.  Compayr^  avoids  the  shallows 
and  flats  in  which  most  writers  of  educational  psychologies  falL 
Such  works  are  mostly  filters  of  the  old  faculty-psychology,  with 
occasional  paragraphs  about  children  and  teachers  tacked  on. 
They  are  ticketed  after  the  manner  of  Barnum's  Native  of  Cork, 
who  was  painted  and  marked  '^  A  Cannibal."  When  some  one 
remarked  in  his  hearing,  ''The  poor  fellow  no  doubt  suffers  less 
with  heat  here  than  in  his  home ! "  forgetting  his  role,  he  replied, 
''Sure  an'  its  a  grade  dale  warmur  in  Ameriky  than  in  Oireland ! " 
In  like  manner  many  psychologies  forget  themselves  on  every  page 
and  say  to  the  reader,  '*  Scratch  a  little  beneath  my  cover  and  you 
will  find  an  old  Berkleyian  or  Lockian  mental  philosophy !  " 
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The  twelre  chapters  devoted  to  Theoretical  Pedagogy  deal 
with  the  definition  of  education,  its  purpose,  its  process,  and  the 
means  to  be  used  in  realizing  its  end.  It  is  very  plain  that  a 
consideration  of  these  thoughts  leads  at  once  into  the  nature  and 
processes  of  mind  considered  as  capable  of  stimulation  by  teach- 
ing. The  treatment  accorded  to  the  subject  is  pliin  and  untech- 
nical  and  is  thus  well  suited  to  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  a  school  study  of  psychology. 

The  last  twelve  chapters  are  divided  between  method  and 
school-economy.  The  central  thought  of  these  chapters  is  ex- 
pressed by  this  quotation : — 

2  275.  Method  in  General. — Method  in  general  is  the  order  whick 
we  voluntarily  introduce  into  our  thoughts,  our  acts,  and  our  undertakings. 
To  act  methodically  is  the  contrary  of  acting  thoughtlessly,  inconsiderately, 
without  continuity  and  without  plan.  Port  Royal*  justly  defined  method  as 
"  the  art  of  rightly  arranging  a  series  of  several  thoughts." 

Understood  in  this  liberal  sense,  method  is  applicable  to  all  the  parts  of  ed- 
ucation as  to  all  the  undertakings  of  man.  The  first  duty  of  a  teacher  is,  not 
to  proceed  at  random,  not  to  count  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment  and 
upon  the  good  fortune  of  improvised  effort,  but  always  to  be  guided  by  prin- 
ciples deliberately  chosen  according  to  fixed  rules  and  in  a  premeditated  order. 
The  lack  of  method  is  the  ruin  of  educatien.  There  is  nothing  to  be  expected 
from  a  discipline  which  is  hesitating  and  groping ;  from  instruction  which  re- 
mains incoherent  and  disorderly ;  which  fluctuates  at  the  mercy  of  circum- 
stances and  occasions,  and  which,  being  wholly  unpremeditated,  allows  itself 
to  be  taken  unawares. 

A  little  inspection  will  show  that  this  view  requires  the  fixing 
of  a  definite  purpose  for  each  subject  and  each  lesson,  and  the 
thinking  out  of  consistent  and  rational  means  to  realize  this. 
Every  case  is  to  be  settled  on  its  merits  according  to  the  univer- 
sal laws  that  govern  it.  There  is  no  higher  conception  of  method 
than  this.  It  is  entirely  above  the  bogs  and  s wails  of  unreasoning 
device,  applied  according  to  '*the  rule  of  thumb." 

Those  who  have  studied  the  History  know  how  thoroughly  the 
work  of  translation  and  editing  was  done  by  Professor  Payne. 
The  Lectures  are  if  anything  better  done  than  that  volume. 
There  are  many  historical  and  explanatory  notes  by  the  editor, 
which  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  text.  One  may,  we  think, 
safely  predict  a  large  measure  of  popularity  among  the  teachers 
who  take  advatange  of  this  opportunity  to  study  the  Lectures, 

♦  See  page  153,  Compayr^'s  History, 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

f  This  I>«p«urtneBt  U  coadnctcd  by  G.  F.  Bam,  SnpermiBf  Pria.  ladiaaapolu  achooU.] 


LONG  DIVISION. 


fT  has  been  said  that  ''Long  Division''  is  the  hardest  rule  in 
the  book  for  children  to  master.  Every  one  may  appeal 
to  nis  own  experience  in  learning  it  as  a  test  of  the  truth  ot  the 
statement.  Many  of  us  learned  it  mechanically — saw  no  sense 
in  it — so  of  course  it  was  hard.  If  a  pupil  is  taught  to  do  just 
what  his  teacher  does  when  he  solves  an  example  in  long  divi- 
sion,  he  will  see  more  sense  in  it  and  get  along  better.  Let  us 
illustrate  by  taking  the  following  example : — 

^95  -H  19  =  what  ?  We  first  see  that  S  is  smaller  than  ig  and 
of  coarse  will  not  contain  19,  so  we  try  89.  We  know  this  is 
larger  than  19  and  of  course  witl  contain  it.  i  into  8  is  8  times, 
but  we  shall  have  something  to  "carry"  from  8  times  9,  so  we 
know  it  is  not  contained  8  times,  for  when  this  is  added  to  8  we 
would  have  more  than  89.  We  happen  to  try  5.  We  think  5 
X  9  =  45-  We  must  add  4  to  5  x  i>  which  will  give  us  9.  This 
puts  us  into  the  90's,  so^^  is  too  much.  We  try  4.  Four  times 
9  IS  36.  Five  times  1-1-3  =  8.  We  have  86.  Taking  this  away 
from  89  we  have  3  remaining.  (No  matter  to  the  child  what  this 
3  is,  let  him  annex  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend- -mechanically.) 
We  now  have  35,  which  we  treat  as  we  did  the  89,  and  find  that 
we  have  16  remaining  or  16  oier.  We  like  the  over^  because  it 
is  suggestive  of  what  to  do.  Have  the  pupil  put  this  remainder 
over  the  divisor  every  time.  It  is  a  form  that  he  will  always 
need,  and  as  soon  as  he  studies  fractions  he  will  learn  that  it  is 
another  way  of  indicating  division. 

Now,  if  teachers  would  or  could  afford  to  be  simple  enough  to 
lead  the  pupil  over  the  same  road  that  they  themselves  go  in  do- 
ing an  example  in  Long  Division,  it  certainly  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  pupil.  We  say  afford  because  we  know  that 
there  are  some  who  think  that  the  above  is  not  exactly  so — not 
philosophical :  and  may  be  some  one  may  think  that  the  teacher 
can  not  explain  long  division,  i.  e.,  in  the  above  example,  he 
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does  not  know  what  the  89  is  nor  what  the  remainder  j  is,  or  why 
he  annexes  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend.  It  may  be  all  the 
better  for  his  pupils  that  he  doesn't,  for  he  might  not  know  enough 
to  keep  his  knowledge  to  himself  until  the  children  are  old  enough 
to  understand  it.  *'  Mind  grows  by  its  own  activity."  What  the 
teacher  wishes  to  do  is  to  get  the  pupil's  mind  to  act.  The  school 
is  not  for  his  benefit.  It  is  supposed  that  he  has  grown  out  of  the 
school  age. 

''JDin  YOU  PASS?" 


This  question  has  been  asked  many  times  within  the  last  few^ 
weeks.  What  does  it  mean  ?  To  the  school  children  it  means 
that  they  begin  work  in  the  next  higher  grade  next  year.  They 
and  their  parents  seem  to  think  they  ''passed"  because  they 
reached  or  went  beyond  a  certain  per  cent  in  answering  ques- 
tions given  in  the  examination.  The  teacher  may  affirm  emphat- 
ically that  he  does  not  promote  wholly  on  per  cents,  yet  if  the 
per  cents  are  there  the  pupil  and  parent  are  inclined  to  believe 
he  does.  If  one  pupil  who  received  an  average  of  68  is  not  pro- 
moted while  one  who  received  67  is,  the  neighbors  all  know 
about  it,  and  they  also  know  that  the  teacher  has  a  spite  at  68 
and  that  67  is  one  of  his  favorites  and  that  68  is  very  much  bet- 
ter in  his  school  work.  How  the  neighbors  know  so  much  more 
about  it  than  4he  teacher  who  hears  these  children  recite  every 
day  is  a  question  that  is  hard  to  answer,  but  they  do.  The  teacher 
has  no  judgment.  Isn't  it  strange  that  when  the  neighbors  select 
a  teacher  from  their  own  number,  that  they  so  frequently  select 
a  person  who  is  narrow  minded  and  is  so  lacking  in  judgment 
that  he  can  not  tell  who  is  capable  of  taking  the  next  grade  and 
who  is  not,  when  it  is  all  perfectly  plain  to  the  neighbors? 

What  can  be  done  ?  Quit  giving  per  cents  to  the  children 
and  to  persons  who  do  not  understand  what  they  mean.  Per 
cents  mean  something  to  the  teacher  who  understands  his  busi- 
ness. Pass  a  pupil  on  the  knowledge  we  have  of  what  he  knows 
and  his  power  to  use  it  in  order  to  know  more.  This  knowledge 
of  the  pupil  may  be  gained  by  his  daily  work  and  by  per  cented 
written  examination ;  but  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  per 
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cent,  his  answers.  If  his  per  cent  is  50  we  think  that  there  is 
something  wrong,  but  no  one  can  tell  what  by  looking  at  his  per 
cent  No  one  can  say  that  he  should  not  enter  the  next  grade. 
At  least  the  following  must  be  known :  The  kind  of  questions, 
i.  e.,  whether  they  were  tests  of  memory  only,  or  whether  they 
were  tests  of  power  to  use  what  is  remembered ;  on  what  basis 
they  were  per  cented, — whether  an  answer  was  counted  all  wrong 
if  any  part  of  it  was  wrong,  or  whether  it  received  partial  credit ; 
what  caused  the  pupil  to  fail,  —  was  it  a  lack  of  memory 
of  facts  or  of  power  to  judge  what  to  do  with  them ;  how  the 
work  of  the  next  higher  grade  is  related  to  the  grade  from  which 
the  pupil  is  to  pass.  No  one  is  in  any  better  position  to  know 
all  of  these  things  than  the  teacher. 

Suppose  he  finds  in  looking  over  an  arithmetic  paper  that  has 
footed  up  10  that  the  pupil's  failures  have  been  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  power  to  think, — that  all  his  computations  were  cor- 
rect, but  since  the  plan  of  marking  was  ^  for  method  and  ^ 
for  correct  answer  and  (o)  when  the  method  was  wrong,  the  pupil 
received  a  very  low  mark.  But  it  may  be  the  best  thing  for  this 
pupil  to  take  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade.  Suppose  the 
the  work  of  the  present  grade  ends  with  the  completing  of  com- 
mon fractions  and  the  work  of  the  next  begins  with  decimal  frac- 
tions. This  pupil  learns  the  mechanical  readily  and  is  very  ac- 
curate in  computation,  but  weak  in  power  to  think.  He  can  learn 
to  think  in  the  next  higher  grade  just  as  well  as  in  the  lower  grade, 
so  it  is  plain  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  have  this  pupil 
to  remain  in  the  present  grade. 

There  are  many  other  phases  of  this  question  that  every  teacher 
should  think  about, — we  have  said  enough  to  enable  us  to  say 
this :  Per  cents  are  for  the  teacher  and  superintendent,  and  they 
serve  only  to  say,  if  they  are  low,  that  something  is  wrong.  If 
they  are  very  high,  the  case  is  worth  investigating.  Don't  ^'set 
too  much  store  by"  per  cents. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


How  and  Why. — Think  over  your  year's  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  failures  you  have  made.     Study  how  to  cor- 
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Tcct  them.  Think  of  your  successes.  Why  were  they  successes  ? 
Did  you  just  happen  to  do  the  right  thing,  or  was  there  method 
about  it  ? 

Help  the  Pupil. — A  pupil  should  be  helped  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  him  to  help  himself.  In  reading  lessons  the  pupil 
should  learn  to  divide  words  into  syllables.  This  will  often  aid 
him  in  learning  a  new  printed  word,  especially  when  the  word 
ds  in  his  vocal  vocabulary. 

Quick  Work. — Have  children  write  in  fifteen  minutes  what 
they  can  in  regard  to  the  following  topics.  Let  them  be  asked 
to  divide  the  time  so  as  to  write  something  about  each :  Wash- 
ington Monument,  Oklahoma,  Paris,  Rome,  Calcutta,  Dakota, 
John  Brown,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Ireland.  Supposing  they 
know  something  of  each,  they  have  an  opportunity  to  use  their 
judgment  in  selecting  what  to  say  and  to  say  as  much  as  possible 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words. 

Business  Forms. — You  have  just  paid  a  bill  in  full  and  wish 
a  receipt  for  it.  The  old  gentleman  to  whom  you  paid  asks  you 
to  write  it  and  he  will  sign  it  Show  what  you  would  write  for 
him.  Who  keeps  this  receipt  ?  What  for  ?  How  does  a  note 
differ  from  a  receipt  ?  Yes,  anybody  ought  to  know  these  thmgs, 
but  a^ery  one  does  not  Teachers  sometimes  assume  that  the 
pupils  know  more  than  they  do.  See  to  it  that  the  pupils  do  not 
leave  school  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  business 
forms. 


EDUCATION  IN  RUSSIA. 


The  death  of  Count  Tolstoi,  who  has  been  called  ''the  Scourge 
of  Russia, '^  removes  from  the  Czar's  councils  the  chief  agent  of  the 
•ultra- conservative  and  retrogressive  policy  of  the  present  reign. 
The  simple  fact  that  such  a  man  has  lived,  and  during  the  past 
ten  years  has  exercised  a  dominant  influence  over  the  policy  of 
the  Government  and  the  destinies  of  the  people,  reveals  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  Russia  and  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution 
tthat  will  some  day  repeat  the  horrible  time  in  French  history. 

Here  was  a  ruling  statesman  who  deliberately  strove  to  dehu- 
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raanize  a  nation,  to  uneducate  it,  to  abolish  its  literature  and 
abase  its  intelligence,  to  say  to  a  people  that  they  should  have^ 
no  light,  but  must  remain  forever  in  darkness.  It  was  one  of 
the  crowning  infamies  of  African  slavery  in  America  that  it  de- 
nied to  its  victims  the  right  to  learn  to  read,  lest  they  should 
aspire  to  freedom.  This  Russian  statesman  said  in  effect  to  his 
millions  of  countrymen  that  they  should  not  learn  even  to  read 
the  literature  of  their  Own  land,  lest  education  should  arouse  op- 
position to  Czarism. 

The  war  of  the  Russian  Government  against  education  began 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  I,  and  was  vigorously  pressed  by  Nich- 
olas, who  put  every  college  under  military  control.  Alexander 
II  showed  a  more  liberal  spirit,  and  not  only  extended  the  scope 
of  learning,  but  greatly  increased  the  number  of  schools  of  all 
kinds  throughout  the  Empire.  In  i366,  however,  an  attempt 
to  take  his  life  was  made  by  a  student,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  disaffection  was  wide-spread  and  spreading  still  more  widely 
throughout  the  universities,  whereupon  the  Czar  revived  the  worst 
repressive  measures  of  the  former  reigns.  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing were  suppressed  and  their  faculties  exiled,  and  in  the  schools 
that  remained  open  the  policeman  and  government  spy  was  ev* 
erywhere. 

The  agent  chosen  to  execute  this  system  was  Count  Tolstoi, 
and  his  hand  fell  heavily  at  every  point  from  the  primary  village 
school  to  the  highest  university.  ''The  less  people  know,"  he 
said,  ''the  more  easily  are  they  governed."  Accordingly,  the 
study  of  history,  save  in  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  was  pro- 
hibited, and  from  the  classic  t  xt- books  all  passages  relating  to 
popular  rights  and  freedom  were  expunged.  The  study  of  geog- 
raphy, save  that  of  Russia  itself,  was  forbidden;  "its  tenden- 
cies are  dangerous/'  wrote  Count  Tolstoi;  "it  suggests  conflict- 
ing conclusions  and  gives  rise  to  useless  reasoning."  The  study 
of  Russian  literature  was  also  interdicted  on  like  grounds,  and, 
indeed,  all  branches  of  learning  save  Greek  and  Latin  were  either 
proscribed  or  hopelessly  discouraged.  And  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  direst  possible 
grammatical  exercises.     Instead  of  reading  Homer  they  read  the 
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lexicon ;  instead  of  reading  Cicero  they  committed  to  memory 
pages  of  unrelated  words  and  phrases.  The  number  of  schools 
was  reduced,  until  in  Moscow,  for  example,  where  there  were 
100,000  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen  years, 
there  was  school-room  for  only  7,000  In  an  Empire  with  over 
100,000,000  inhabitants  the  annual  appropriations  for  public  in- 
struction (and  all  instruction  must  be  public)  are  only  $10,000,000, 
or  10  cents  per  capita! 

This  is  the  old  story  of  screwing  down  the  safety-valve  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  steam.  The  system  was  relaxed  a  trifle  in  the 
first  years  of  Alexander  Ill's  reign,  but  is  now  as  severe  as  ever. 
The  government  aims  to  withhold  all  education  from  the  people 
so  far  as  possible,  especially  everything  approaching  to  liberal 
education. 

Wherever  education  must  be  granted  it  is  confined  strictly  to 
the  aristocratic  classes.  And  when  the  privilege  of  learning 
something  is  allowed,  care  is  taken  to  m  ike  the  instruction  as 
barren  and  as  profitless  as  possible.  Everything  is  done  to  dis- 
courage attendance  at  high-schools.  Heavy  taxes  are  levied  upon 
the  students ;  they  are  constantly  subjected  to  annoying  surveil- 
lance, and  they  are  in  danger  of  being  arrested  at  any  time  as 
''suspects."  A  youth  once  arrested  under  suspicion  of  disloy- 
alty, no  matter  how  clearly  his  innocence  may  be  proven,  nor 
how  triumphant  his  acquittal  may  be,  is  forever  debarred  from 
becoming  a  student  at  any  school  in  the  Empire. 

Now  that  the  chief  executor  of  this  infamous  policy  is  dead,  it 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  evil  that  he  did  is  to  live  after 
him,  or  whether  the  Czar  will  cease  treasuring  up  wrath  against 
a  day  of  popular  judgment.— ^<?^;^V  Current. 


PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

(This  Department  it  conducted  by  Howabd  Sandison,  Proletsor  of  Methods  in  the 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:> 


LANG  UAGE. 


HE  work  herein  suggested,  while  exemplifying  the  principles 
that  pertain  to  work  in  the  primary  grades,  is  intended  to 
indicate  somethmg  of  the  nature  of  the  work  succeeding  that  of 
the  primary  stage  and  preceding  the  regular  grammar  work. 
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The  principal  aim  in  all  Language  work  is  to  give  power  to 
think.  Second  only  to  this  is  the  design  of  giving  the  pupil 
power  over  the  forms  which  the  English  language  provides  for 
expression,  both  that  he  may  put  into  correct  form  his  own 
thought,  and  that  he  may  interpret  the  thought  of  others.  While 
this  is  being  done,  he  is  preparing  for  the  study  of  Grammar, 
Composition,  and  Rhetoric;  these  in  their  turn  leading  to  the 
study  of  Logic  and  the  highest  forms  of  thought. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  central  thought  of  the  work— power  to 
think,—  Language  will  be  considered  a  means  to  that  end.  In 
each  lesion,  the  teacher  is  to  study  how  he  may  present  his  work 
in  order  to  give  the^most  training  to  the  processes  of  thought. 

For  the  subject-matter  of  Language,  particularly  from  the 
fourth  to  the  seventh  grades  inclusive,  the  central  principles  of  the 
studies  for  which  it  is  a  preparation,  will  furnish  a  guide.  In 
Grammar,  the  classification  of  a  word  as  this  or  that  part  of  speech 
hinges  on  its  use.  We  say,  <*The  judge  will  fine  the  prisoner," 
and  call  ''fine"  a  verb.  In  the  sentence,  ''He  can  not  pay  the 
fine^^*  we  have  the  same  word  as  a  noun ;  and  still  another  use  is 
seen  in  "That  is  2i,  fine  tree.  Language  then,  should  teach  the 
child  to  see  the  uses  of  words  in  sentences.  While  it  is  not  spe- 
cially desired  that  he  should  learn  the  terms  noun^  verb,  and  ad- 
jectivey  he  can  see  that  in  the  first  sentence,  "fine"  shows  what 
the  judge  will  do,  time,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoner.  Is 
not  this  insight  into  the  uses  of  words  giving  him  a  valuable  pre- 
paration for  technical  Grammar  ?  When  he  studies  the  verb, 
he  will  extend  his  ideas,  but  the  fundamental  conception  will  be 
already  in  his  mind. 

In  the  second  example  given,  "He  can  not  pay  Xht  fine^** 
when  the  child  sees  that  the  last  word  shows  what  "he  can  not 
pay,"  he  is  surely  progressing  toward  the  idea  of  noun.  Again, 
when  he  tells  us  that  "fine,"  in  the  sentence,  "That  is  9^  fine 
tree,"  shows  the  kind  of  a  tree,  he  is  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
future  study  of  the  adjective. 

Much  of  the  work  in  Language  then,  should  be  on  the  uses  of 
words.  This  conforms  not  only  to  the  principle  that  Language 
is  a  preparation  for  Grammar,  but  is  in  accord  with  our  highest 
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aim — power  to  think.  In  determining  the  use  of  an  expression, 
the  child's  faculty  of  judgment  is  prominently  called  into  exer* 
cise. 

Rhetoric  and^Composition  seek  to  determine  the  appropriate- 
ness of  expressions.  Hence  Language,  as  a  preparation  for  these 
studies,  must  provide  exercises  in  the  comparison  of  different  ex- 
pressions for  the  same  thought  and  the  choosing  of  the  one  ^at 
shall  most  closely  express  the  thought  which  the  speaker  or  writer 
wishes  to  convey.  Testing  this  part  of  our  subject  matter,  as 
we  did  the  first,  by  reference  to  the  general  aim,  we  find  that 
this  form  of  work  exercises  to  a  great  degree  the  power  to  reason. 
It  harmonizes  also  with  our  second  aim  in  Language,  a  mastery 
of  the  forms  which  the  English  language  furnishes  for  the  expres- 
sion of  a  thought.  Fullness  and  variety  of  expression  then  will 
be  achieved  along  with  the  ability  to  compare  expressions  and 
choose  the  most  appropriate. 

The  idea  of  use  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  two  points 
just  given  that  it  would  seem  the  proper  thing  to  make  our  work 
on  the  use  of  words  an  exercise- ground  also  for  teaching  variety 
of  expression  and  for  giving  power  to  choose  which  of  two  ex- 
pressions is  better. 

Suppose  our  aim  in  a  certain  series  of  lessons  is  to  teach  the 
child  the  use  of  the  adjective  (as  a  word,  a  phrase,  or  a  clause), 
to  give  him  a  variety  of  expressions  for  the  adjective  idea,  and 
to  enable  him  to  decide  which  expression  he  shall  use  in  a  given 
esse.  The  work  would  be  something  like  this:  The  teacher 
presents,  in  the  first  exercise,  a  sentence  (perhaps  more  than 
one)  which  illustrates  the  point  to  be  made.  Take  for  example 
this  sentence,  ''My  ball  was  too  heavy;  so  I  asked  John  for  a 
lighter  one."  The  word  to  be  considered  is  the  adjective  "lighter/' 
and  the  child  is  to  be  led  to  the  idea  of  a  clause  in  its  place.  The 
idea  of  its  use  in  the  sentence  is  awakened  in  the  child's  mind. 
He  will  probably  say  that  "it  shows  for  what  ^/W  of  a  ball  I 
asked  for,"  thus  giving  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  adjective. 
The  next  step  is  to  lead  him  to  substitute  another  expression  for 
the  word,  and  the  sentence  becomes,  **My  ball  was  too  heavy ; 
so  I  asked  John  for  one  that  was  lighter,'*  the  clause  **lhat  was 
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lighter"  taking  the  place  of  the  word  ''lighter"  in  the  origina^ 
sentence.  This  phase  of  the  work  then  is  giving  him  fullness  of 
expression. 

He  must  now  see  that  the  use  of  the  new  expression  is  the 
same  as  the  use  ot  the  old,  and  can  then  advance  to  the  idea  of 
likeness  and  difference  in  the  meanings  of  the  two.  He  will  see 
that  the  meanings  are  the  same  in  general ;  and  that,  of  the  two, 
the  latter  draws  rather  more  attention  than  the  first  to  kind. 

He  is  ready  now  to  weigh  the  two  expressions  by  the  idea  of 
appropriateness,  and  has  had  a  drill  that  shall  enable  him  to  de- 
termine, in  his  future  use  of  signs  for  the  adjective  idea,  which 
sort  of  an  expression — the  word  or  the  clause — shall  most  closely 
convey  the  shade  of  meaning  he  desires  to  give;  a  drill  which 
shaU  help  him  also  in  interpreting  the  thoughts  of  others  through 
their  language.  This  exercise  will  help  him  to  see  shades  of  dif- 
ference in  other  kinds  of  expressions  as  well. 

Having  explained  by  a  set  of  examples  the  idea  in  a  given 
substitution,  the  second  form  of  the  work  is  to  give  the  pupil 
tests  with  similar  sentences.  After  sufficient  drill  in  this,  a  more 
difficult  kind  of  work  is  taken  up.  The  pupil  selects  from  his 
reader  and  from  other  books  examples  of  the  kind  of  sentences 
studied,  and  takes  the  steps  as  indicated  in  the  illustration. 

The  last  exercise  consists  in  the  writing  of  a  short  composition, 
the  selection  from  it  of  sentences  illustrating  the  points  previously 
taken  on  variety  of  expression,  and  a  re* writing  of  the  composi- 
tion with  such  changes  as  shall  render  the  meaning  plainer  or 
make  the  language  more  appropriate. 

Considerable  time  should  be  spent  on  eack  kind  of  sentence 
studied,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  thoroughly  master  it.  Per- 
haps one  substitution  might  be  given  in  a  month  through  the 
forms  of  exercises  indicated.  The  experience  of  the  child  in 
this  kind  of  work  and  the  difficulty  of  the  points  to  be  compre- 
hended would  determine  the  length  of  time  to  be  spent.  Since 
power  to  think  is  the  aim,  the  amount  of  work  done  as  well  as 
the  kind  should  be  governed  by  a  consideration  of  the  question, 
*  *  Is  this  work  being  taken  in  the  way  which  shall  cultivate  most 
the  processes  of  thought  ?  " 
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In  connection  with  this  kind  of  work,  other  kinds  may  with 
profit  introduced.     For  example,  in  punctuation,    the   use  of 
periods,  of  commas,  quotation  marks,  and  semi-colons  may  be 
taught ;  the  use  of  the  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  as  in  this :   "Two 
horses  drew  the  sleigh,"  **  The  sleigh  was  drawn  by  two  horses ; " 
certain  idioms  of  the  language,  for  example,  that  in  general  it  is 
better  not  to  end  a  sentence  with  a  preposition ;  though  children 
are  to  learn  that  this  is  not  an  inviolable  rule,  since  force  some- 
times requires  just  such  an  arrangement.     The  use  of  ''which" 
and  "that"  for  things,  and  of  "who"  and  "that"  for  people, 
comes  in  with  the  study  of  adjective  clauses. 

As  thought  is  developed,  expression  must  be  cultivated  along 
with  it.  The  series  of  exercises  suggested  affords  a  field  for 
work  with  both  oral  and  written  sentences. 

Throughout  all  the  work  of  the  school,  the  same  care  as  to 
expression  should  be  obserded.  In  this  sense,  every  lesson  of 
the  day  is  a  Language  lesson.  All  oral  and  written  errors  should 
be  corrected,  by  the  child  who  makes  them  if  possible,  if  not, 
by  another  pupil  or  by  the  teacher.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be 
laid  on  this  phase  of  the  Language  work.  If  mistakes  are  allowed 
to  pass  uncorrected,  the  tendency  to  make  them  again  is  increased 
while  ease  in  breaking  the  habit  formed  is  lessened. 

Not  long  ago  a  person  said  that  he  spends  one-half  of  the  year 
among  people  who  are  careless  with  regard  to  correct  forms  of 
language,  and  it  requires  the  other  six  months  of  the  year  to  cor- 
rect the  habits  he  has  unconsciously  formed.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional case ;  but  it  illustrates  well  the  point  in  question. 

With  regard  to  the  compositions  which  children  in  the  inter- 
mediate grades  should  be  required  to  write,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  thought  must  precede  expressions^  and  they  should 
not  be  expected  to  write  on  abstract  or  unfamiliar  topics.  De- 
scriptions of  objects  and  actions,  and  letter-writing  are  within 
their  ability,  and  can  be  made  valuable  exercises. 

Another  form  of  Language  work  which  affords  excellent  chance 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  thought  power  and  of  expression  is  work 
with  a  sentence  or  paragraph  from  the  reader.  The  child  is  re- 
quired to  give  in  correct  form  the  thoughts  suggested  in  such  a 
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selection.  In  this  work,  careful  discrimination  should  be  made 
between  the  really  suggested  thoughts  and  those  things  which 
can  be  imagined  by  the  pupils.  Flora  Love. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Condncted  by  W.  H.  Caulk iNi,  SupL  Tippecuux  Coumty.] 

:o: 

PLAIN  HINTS. 


fT  often  happens  in  a  school  that  there  are  now  and  then  a 
few  odd  minutes  le't  over,  at  a  time  when  studying  is  im- 
practicable.   Such  may  be  utilized  for  short  lessons  on  such  sub- 
jects as  common  science  will  afford :  rain,  dew,  fog,  hail,  snow, 
wind ;  effect  of  trees  and  vegetation  on  climate ;  food  plants, 
clothing  plants,  fuel- plants,  woods  for  building,  medicine  plants ; 
characteristics  of  common  poisonous  plants  and  animals ;  value 
of  different  foods  in  the  body,  sources  of  human  energy,  work 
the  old  illustration  of  an  engine  for  all  it  is  worth ;  constellations 
visible  each  night,  value  of  sun's  heat  and  light,  changes  of  moon, 
isflueDce  of  planets,  sun,  and  stars  on  earth;  how  soils  are  made ; 
agricultural  chemistry; — there  are  millions  of  subjects.     Make 
out  a  list  and  have  it  ready  for  these  scraps  of  time. 

It  can  not  be  emphasized  too  much  that  the  whole  aim  of 
intellectual  education  is  to  train  the  attention.  He  who  can  hold 
his  mind  absolutely  to  a  subject  is  soon  master  of  it.  Those  are 
the  best  disciplinary  studies  which  train  this  attention.  Science- 
teaching  if  done  in  a  scientific  way  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  subjects 
practicable  for  this  purpose.  But  if  it  is  done,  as  so  often  it  is, 
merely  to  make  cyclopedias  of  the  children,  it  is  as  bad  as  dates, 
or  any  other  useless  collections  of  facts.  By  attention  we  mean 
the  seizing,  "intending"  power  which  bores  right  through  a  fact 
uid  seeing  its  nature  knows  where  to  put  it  with  other  facts. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  all  method  in  teaching  may  be  put 
^  this  brief  maxim,  which  contains  more  than  it  seems  to :  Pro- 
^^ce  in  thepupU  clear ^  exact  thinking.    The  bane  of  modern  schools 
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is  the  haziness  of  thought  produced.  Things  are  seen  as  in  a 
fog — only  half-formed.  The  teacher  who  sticks  to  a  pupil  and 
a  subject  until  the  pupil  sees  it  clearly  and  exactly  is  a  successful 
teacher  whether  he  violates  the  principles  of  maximum  activity", 
a  ''knowledge  of  the  internal  digestive  condition  of  the  pupil's 
mind'',  etc.,  etc.,  or  not  The  best  result  of  a  study  of  such 
principles  is  to  produce  clear  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
and  not  to  give  him  a  microscope  and  scalpel  to  anatomise  the 
pupil's  mind  during  every  second  of  its  action. 

There  is  an  instructive  lesson  for  educators  in  a  natural  boy. 
He  runs  wild  during  vacation,  eats  green  stuff,  bushels  of  it,  vi- 
olates nearly  all  the  laws  of  health,  and  still  lives  through  and 
comes  out  rosy  and  blooming.  But  weigh  all  his  food  for  him, 
give  him  just  so  much  fat,  so  much  sugar,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.;  so 
much  running,  so  much  walking,  all  in  the  way  to  produce  *'  max- 
imum activity  "  of  muscle,  and  what  have  you  ? — a  dyspeptic, 
pale-faced,  effeminate  creature  who  is  theoretically  a  boy,  prac- 
tically nothing. 

A  FALSE  TEST  OF  TEACHING. 


MACK   SAUBA. 


It  is  often  said  that  ''Anybody  can  teach  the  bright  pupils; 
the  true  test  of  teaching  is  to  teach  the  dull  ones  " ;  but  is  this 
entirely  true  ?  Is  it  always  the  most  prolific  of  good  results  to 
exhaust  your  best  energies  and  choicest  labor  on  the  blockheads 
and  scapegraces  ?  Is  it  a  higher  test  of  teaching  to  spend  days 
and  weeks  in  the  vain  effort  to  pound,  pound,  pound  a  few  ideas 
into  a  thick  head  than  to  guide  with  skill  and  good  judgment  the 
active,  eager  mind  of  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil  ? 

Is  it  the  better  horseman  who  sits  behind  a  dull,  sleepy,  lazy 
biute,  taxing  heavily  a  giant  intellect  to  discover  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  prodding  with  a  sharp  stick,  or  the  one  who  holds 
the  reins  with  a  steady  hand  and  quick  eye  over  the  racer? 

How  will  such  a  theory  work  when  applied  to  common  things  ? 
You  have  a  piece  of  calico  and  a  piece  of  silk.  As  for  the  calico, 
you  take  your  scissors,  and  your  patterns,  and  your  sewing-ma- 
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chine,  and  in  a  few  hours  you  have  an  appropriate  and  service- 
able dress — for  your  kitchen.  But  the  silk  is  not  disposed  of  so 
easily.  That  is  too  precious  for  the  kitchen,  and  you  take  it  to 
the  best  * 'artiste"  you  are  able  to  employ,  and  spend  your  nights  in 
planning  its  architecture,  and  your  days  in  running  to  the  dress- 
maker, and  the  result  is  wonderful  to  behold. 

Why  not  all  this  tribulation  over  the  calico  ?  Because  it  was 
not  worth  it     You  put  it  where  it  belonged. 

Why  can  not  roaiikind  exercise  the  same  degree  of  common- 
sense  in  the  education  of  sons  and  daughters  ?  Why  are  we  so 
much  better  judges  of  horse-flesh  and  dress- goods  than  of  boys 
and  girls  ?  We  seem  to  think  that  a  little  larnin'  is  the  philoso- 
pher's stone  that  can  take  any  numskull  boy  who  has  assimilat- 
ing power  only  for  apples  and  new  milk,  and,  by  some  myste- 
rious process,  convert  him  from  a  cider  mill  to  a  great  genius; 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  fill  his  storage  capacity  with  knowledge  as  with 
pumpkin  pie,  and  only  discover  our  mistake  when  the  boy,  in- 
stead of  setting  the  world  on  fire,  tapers  off  from  a  college  grad- 
uate to  a  pettifogging  lawyer  or  a  third  rate  school-teacher,  and, 
instead  of  electrifying  the  country  as  a  Webster  or  Clay,  is  re- 
duced to  the  humble  extremity  of  displaying  his  talents  in  tragic, 
pathetic,  and  humorous  recitations  at  school- exhibitions  and 
charity -concerts ;  and  it  is  rare  good  luck  if  his  college  training 
secures  him  a  professorship  in  a  base  ball  leagu :. 

Grapes  from  thorns  'you  can't  take.'  Educate  your  common- 
place boy  for  common-  place  affairs.  Rank  heresy,  this,  of  course ; 
but  is  he  not  often  unwillingly  forced  out  of  a  sphere  in  which  he 
could  be  useful  and  successful  in  order  to  make  a  genteel  nothing 
of  him  by  stuffing,  by  some  mode  a'  la  sausaf^e-machiney  with 
materials  that  he  digests  about  as  readily  as  he  would  the  evis- 
cerated fruit-cans  at  the  rear  of  a  boarding-house  ? 

That  investment  which  does  not  yield  returns  is  a  failure. 
Even  though  one  may  have  capacity,  and  succeeds  in  appropri- 
ating knowledge,  if  nothing  is  evolved  therefrom,  is  it  much  less 
a  failure  ?  I  know  a  man,  in  a  little  village,  who  has  taken  three 
diplomas  at  one  of  the  first  universities  in  the  land,  besides  study- 
ing music  under  celebrated  masters,  who  can  sing  you  a  lallaby 
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in  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian,  English,  or  Welsh, 
while  he  pulls  your  tooth  and  you  are  howling  in  the  most  robust 
United  States. 

Again,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  casting  pearls  before  swine, 
weaving  cloth  of  gold  upon  a  ward  of  straw.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  **  English  as  She  is  Taught."     For  example : — 

''We  have  an  upper  and  a  lower  skin,  the  lower  skin  moves 
all  the  time  and  the  upper  skin  moves  when  we  do." 

''The  three  coverings  of  the  brain  are  the  diameter,  the  peri- 
meter,  and  the  trachea." 

''The  digestive  fluids  are  the  nerves,  muscles,  and  bones." 

"The  chyle  flows  up  the  middle  of  the  backbone." 

Now  is  there  any  question  whether  to  send  such  a  mind  to  the 
university  or  to  the  asylum  for  imbeciles  ?  Whether  to  waste  the 
bulk  of  the  teacher's  time  upon  it  at  the  expense  of  better  mate- 
rial in  the  futile  effort  to  force  unappreciated  wisdom  into  the 
skull  of  him  who  can  not  or  will  not  learn  ? 

Feeding  him  on  science  and  classic  literature  is  much  like 
pouring  wheat  into  a  com-sheUer, — they  will  not  be  groimd  fine 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  called  education.  Besides,  it  is  painful 
to  all  concerned.  A  method  for  educating  such  cases,  in  dental 
parlance,  "absolutely  witliout  pain,"  would  supply  a  long  felt 
want.  It  would  be  so  much  easier  to  fill  his  head  with  putty 
than  with  knowledge. 

The  school-teacher  usually  spends  nine- tenths  of  her  time  upon 
the  sluggards  and  dolts  in  order  to  keep  them  up  with  the  aver- 
age, under  the  notion  that  the  bright  pupils  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  result  is  that  the  abler  ones  frequently  fall  into 
habits  of  indolence  while  waiting  for  the  weaklings  and  drones. 
Would  it  not  be  refreshing  now  and  then  to  astonish  the  public 
by  showing  what  the  better  ones  would  do  if  given  a  flair  oppor- 
tunity ? 

Is  it  the  best  test  of  teaching  to  spend  nearly  all  the  instruc- 
tor's strength  to  lift  those  who  cannot  or  will  not  rise,  and  let 
the  best  material  be  neglected  ? 
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EDITORIAL. 


Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
that  time.  Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
double  mailing.  DonH  foiget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 


"  ^Tis  TRUEt  *tis  pity,  and  pity  ^tis,  ^tis  true/^  that  there  are  still  a 
few  who  have  not  yet  paid  for  their  School  Journal,  and  have  not  made 
any  explanation  as  to  cause  of  their  long  delay.  Plttue  do  not  neglect 
this  longer. 

The  books  adopted  for  the  Teachers^  Reading  Circle  for  the  year 
1889-^90  are,  CampayrVs  Lectures  on  Petlagpgy  ($1  25),  and  Steele^ s 
Papular  Zoology  ($1.00).  Outlines  will  be  prepared  as  before,  and 
each  book  will  be  carefully  analyzed. 

A  LARGE  number  of  county  superintendents  have  been  unanimously 
re-elected,  showing  that  politics  were,  for  the  time  being,  ignored. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  A  man  who  does  his  duty  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently should  have  the  hearty  support  of  every  trustee  who  can  put  the 
interest  of  the  children  of  the  county  above  the  interests  of  his  party. 

« 

Our  State  Educational  Institutions  are  all  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  never  before  stood  as  well  before  the  public.  Our  State  Uni- 
versity, our  State  Agricultural  College,  and  our  State  Normal  School 
are  each  an  honor  to  the  state,  and  they  rank  high  with  similar  insti- 
tutions throughout  the  land.  Indiana  has  abundant  reason  to  be 
proud  of  them. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  has  recently  passed  a  law  which  provides 
for  *Mocal  option  ^^  on  the  free  text-book  question.  The  question  is 
submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  and  if  a  majority  of  any  school  dis- 
trict or  any  town  favor  it  a  sufficient  tax  is  levied  by  the  school  officers 
and  school  books  are  furnished  free  to  the  children.  That  is  the  books 
are  purchased  by  the  board  and  loaned  to  the  children.  Each  district 
is  left  free  to  select  its  own  books,  for  when  books  are  free  the  princi- 
pal argument  in  favor  of  **  uniformity  ^*  disappears. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  list  of  county  superintendents 
elected  June  3.  It  will  be  noticed  that  almost  one-half  of  them  are 
new.  The  Journal  wishes  to  suggest  that  personal  feeling,  where  any 
exists,  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  good  of  the  school,  and  the 
retiring  superintendent  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  his  successor 
in  getting  hold  of  the  work  and  making  it  a  success.  In  some  instan- 
ces this  may  require  an  effort,  but  it  is  Christian.     Remember  the 
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golden  rule.  The  successful  candidate  can  afford  to  be  magnanimous 
toward  his  competitor.  One  who  would  use  his  official  position  to 
**get  even  "  with  an  opponent  is  unworthy  to  hold  office. 

The  New  School-Book  Law. — The  State  Board  of  Education 
opened  the  bids  for  furnishing  school-books  under  the  new  law,  at  the 
date  announced  in  the  last  Journal,  and  it  was  found  that  not  a  single 
bidder  had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  bond.  The  board  rejected  all  bids,  if  the  irregular  prop- 
ositions could  be  called  bids,  and  re-advertised.  The  new  bids,  if  any, 
will  be  opened  July  i.  The  indications  are  that  none  of  the  leading 
houses  will  offer  their  best  books  at  the  prices  named  in  the  law.  Some 
of  them  will  offer  their  old  books,  but  the  State  Board  want  the  best 
or  none. 

U.  S.  School  Commissioner. — The  President  has  as  yet  made  no 
change  of  School  Commissioner.  One  of  the  leading  candidates  for 
the  office  of  commissioner  was  Gen.  Thos.  I.  Morgan, -principal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School,  and  by  many  it  was  believed  he 
stood  the  best  chance  because  of  his  intimate  army  relations  with  the 
President.  But  recently  Gen.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  to  the  office 
of  Indian  Commissioner.  This  leaves  the  way  clear  for  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  School  Commissioner  of  some  acknowledged  leader 
of  education,  such  as  Wm.  T.  Harris,  or  £.  £.  White.  Such  an  ap- 
pointment is  what  the  educators  of  the  country  desire  and  expect.  May 
they  not  be  disappointed. 


THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 


The  Association  will  convene  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  heretofore  an- 
nounced, July  1 6.  The  distance  is  not  great  and  the  railroad  expense 
has  been  reduced  to  a  single  fare  for  the  round  trip.  The  rate  from 
Indianapolis  is  $9.00  In  addition  to  this  single  rate  teachers  must 
pay  a  membership  fee  of  $2  to  the  Association  when  they  purchase  their 
tickets.  This  fee  however  will  secure  to  them  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Association,  including  reduced  rates  of  railroads  and  hotels,  and  also 
a  copy  of  "The  Proceedings  of  the  Association,^^  a  neatly  bound  and 
valuable  book. 

Boarding  can  be  secured  at  from  50  cts.  in  private  families  to  $3  a 
day  in  first-class  hotels.  If  you  have  not  yet  arranged  for  a  boarding 
place,  write  at  once  to  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  Goodman,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  and  tell  him  what  kind  of  a  place  you  want  and  what 
price  you  wish  to  pay. 

By  reference  to  an  advertisement  in  the  Business  Department  of  the 
Journal  you  will  see  the  time  at  which  the  trains  leave  Indianapolis 
and  reach  Nashville.     Persons  who  reach  Louisville  by  other  roads 
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will  join  the  Indianapolis  delegation  at  that  point,  as  the  *'  Louisville 
&  Nashville  ^*  is  the  only  direct  route  between  these  two  places.  It 
will  be  noticed  from  the  advertisement  that  persons  can  stop  off  either 
going  or  coming  to  see  the  world-renowned  Mammoth  Cave.  Several 
noted  battle-fields  and  some  attractive  mountain  resorts  can  be  reached 
at  little  expense  from  Nashville.  Supt.  Jones*,  of  Indianapolis,  the 
Journal  editor,  with  their  families,  and  others  are  expecting  to  spend 
some  time  *Mn  the  mountains.'^ 

The  fear  of  warm  weather  need  keep  no  one  away.  The  intensity 
of  the  summer  heat  is  generally  no  greater  in  Tennessee  than  in  Indi- 
ana.    The  chief  difference  is  in  the  length  of  the  warm  term. 

The  most  of  the  Indianapolis  delegation  will  leave  on  the  8 :  45  a.  m. 
train  Monday,  July  15,  and  thus  make  the  entire  trip  by  daylight. 
Indiana  should  be  well  represented. 


NO  AfORE  EXAAf/NAT/OiVS  FOR  PROMOTWX, 


The  School  Board  of  Indianapolis  have  taken  steps  to  do  away  with 
written  examinations  for  promotions.  A  committee  of  the  board,  in 
connection  with  Supt.  L.  H.  Jones,  have  made  the  following  report, 
and  final  action  will  be  taken  upon  it  in  July.  As  the  Supt.  joins  in 
the  recommendation  the  report  will  almost  certainly  be  adopted.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  dispense  with  written  tests 
as  a  means  of  instruction ;  but  they  are  to  be  abolished  as  a  basis  of 
promotion.  The  tendency  is  undoubtedly  in  this  direction,  and  the 
subject  deser\'es  careful  study  and  investigation.  The  report  is  as 
follows : 

'^  Examinations  for  promotions,  as  frequently  conducted,  test  chiefly 
the  remembrance  of  what  has  been  taught,  and  usually  retard  rather 
than  encourage  the  process  of  mental  assimilation  by  which  knowledge 
is  transmitted  into  power.  It  is  believed,  also,  that  when  used  as  a 
principal  means  of  determining  promotions  they  offer  an  artificial  and 
undue  stimulant  to  study  immediately  preceding  the  stated  times  for 
such  examinations.  It  has  been  observed  that  such  influence  has  been 
felt  most  keenly  by  a  class  of  nervous  and  exceedingly  conscientious 
pupils,  who  do  not  need  urging  at  all  in  their  studies,  but  it  fails  most 
completely  with  those  who  most  need  the  force  of  motives  to  study. 
It  is  not  believed  by  your  committee  that  written  tests  in  schools  should 
be  abandoned,  but  their  purpose,  scope,  and  management  should  be 
modified  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  advance  manifested  in  other  de- 
partments of  school  work. 

**  It  is  recommended  that  written  examinations  hereafter  be  made 
only  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  some  special  good 
in  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  can  be  gained  by  this  means ;  and 
that  in  such  cases  the  questions  be  framed  so  as  to  test  the  growth  of 
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mental  power,  and  that  such  examinations  be  given  without  formal 
notice  to  the  pupils ;  that  these  examinations  be  so  conducted  as  to 
indicate  by  their  results  to  teachers  any  desirable  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  study,  but  that  no  record  be  made  in  per  cents 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  pupils  in  such  examinations.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  hefeafter  promotions  be  made  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  teachers  in  charge,  together  with  that  of  the  supervisor 
and  superintendent,  and  that  if  in  such  case  pupils  who  fail  of  promo- 
tion by  reason  of  non-recommendation  are  dissatisfied  with  such  deci- 
sion, the  superintendent  may,  in  his  discretion,  grant  such  pupils  a 
test  examination,  and  such  pupils  shall  then  abide  by  the  result  of  such 
examination.  It  is  not  intended  by  this  action  to  interfere  with  the 
written  reviews  needed  by  the  teachers  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
duty." 

A  LETTER  FROM  JAMES  G,  MAY, 

The  following  characteristic  letter  written  by  James  G.  May  will  be 
of  interest  to  many  teachers.  Of  course  it  was  not  written  for  publi- 
cation. He  did  not  live  to  see  his  eighty-fourth  birthday,  as  a  short 
notice  of  his  death  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Journal.  He 
continued  to  teach  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death.  The  letter  is 
written  in  a  plain  legible  hand,  showing  no  sign  whatever  of  tremor  or 
unsteady  nerves.    Here  is  the  letter : 

No.  8  Jefferson  Township,  Washington  County,  Ind., 

December  24,  1888. 

IV.  A,  Belli  Editor  of  Indiana  School  Journal : 

Esteemed  Friend — I  anticipate  for  you  an  enjoyable,  lively  time 
in  the  Indianapolis  gathering  of  teachers  the  present  week.  It  was 
my  purpose  to  be  one  of  the  teachers  who  shall  grasp  your  friendly 
hand,  but  Providence  has  ordered  matters  otherwise.  I  am  teaching 
fourteen  miles  from  the  R.  R.  station,  and  wife,  with  whom  I  have 
lived  almost  sixty  years,  says  that,  at  our  time  of  life,  in  such  cold 
weather  as  we  had  all  of  last  week,  we  must  not  undertake  such  a  rough 
overland  trip.  I  yielded  to  her  decree.  As  to  going  alone,  I  could 
not  think  of  leaving  her  alone  at  our  temporary  domibile.  Where  I  go 
I  must  have  her  go. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  I  would  like  to  attend  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  State  Teachers^  Association.  I  feel  confident  that 
nothing  else  would  contribute  so  much  to  the  progress  and  well-being 
of  the  common  schools  as  to  allow  teachers  to  earn  a  professional  repu- 
tation. Long  term  license  is  not  professional  character.  As  the  law 
now  is,  industrious,  intelligent,  successful  teaching  work  affords  no 
living  character.    The  lawyer^s  license  shares  a  life-long  soul.    The 
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minister's  ordination  gives  him  professional  character  for  life,  and  so 
of  every  other  trade  in  learning,  except  the  poor  schoolmaster.  Long, 
giand  work,  on  his  part,  is  not  allowed  to  afford  him  professional  rep- 
utation. This  ought  not  so  to  be.  I  want  you,  my  friend,  to  look 
this  issue  full  in  the  face.  In  the  matter  I  have  no  personal  interest. 
In  three  months  from  this  date,  I  aim  to  retire  from  school-room  work, 
but  I  do  feel  intensely  for  the  real  welfare  and  actual  success  of  the 
great  educational  work. 

I  have  been  a  dose  student  from  early  childhood  up  to  this  day.  I 
know  how  to  maintain  the  health  of  body,  mind,  and  soul.  You  can 
verify  that,  in  saying  this,  I  am  not  boasting.  Look  at  minutes  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association  which  I  wrote  just  before  the  Association 
elected  me  its  president,  and  compare  my  penmanship  then  with  the 
chirography  of  this  letter,  and  note  the  maintenance  of  nerve  power. 
Then  I  was  much  younger  than  I  am  to-day.  If  I  live  to  see  the  21st 
day  of  next  April,  I  shall  be  eighty- four  years  old.  What  has  kept  me 
vigorous  and  active  all  these  years?  When  I  labor,  my  mind  never 
anticipates  fatigue.  When  I  eat,  my  mind  expects  not  indigestion. 
In  short,  my  mind  never  borrows  fatigue,  trouble,  or  ill  health.  My 
beloved  old  wife,  now  in  her  78th  year,  tries  to  live  in  the  same  style, 
and  while  I  am  writing,  she  is  preparing  an  excellent  dinner  for  her 
old  husband  and  herself.  If  we  live  to  see  the  5th  of  the  coming  March 
we  shall  have  been  husband  and  wife  sixty  years.    I  would  love  to  be 

with  you  this  week. 

Sincerely  your  friend,  James  G.  May. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCY  CONTESTS. 


The  new  text-book  law  provides  that  the  county  superintendent 
shall  give  a  special  bond  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  under 
this  law,  within  thirty  days  after  the  Governor's  proclamation  declar- 
ing this  law  in  effect.  The  commissioners  in  several  counties  have 
construed  this  law  to  mean  the  general  proclamation  of  the  Governor, 
and  not  the  special  one,  when  text-books  have  been  selected,  and  so 
they  have  '* ousted"  the  superintendents  who  have  failed  to  file  this 
special  bond  and  appointed  new  superintendents  in  their  place. 

State  Supt.  LaFollette,  after  consultation  with   Attorney-General 

Mitchner,  has  issued  the  following : 

Indianapolis,  June  21. 
To  the  County  Superintendents : 

Gentlemen — Through  the  miseonstruction  of  Section  10  of  the 
recent  text-book  law  the  county  commissioners  in  some  counties  have 
needlessly  annoyed  some  superintendents  by  attempting  to  remove 
them  from  office,  because  of  alleged  failure  to  comply  with  the  demands 
of  said  section,  requiring  the  filing  of  an  additional  bond. 
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In  order  to  avoid  any  further  annoyance  upon  this  point,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  commissioners,  to  the  fact  that  the 
proclamation  referred  to  in  Section  lo  is  the  special  proclamation  to 
be  issued  by  the  Governor  immediately  after  the  letting  of  contracts 
for  books,  as  required  in  Section  6  of  said  law.  No  contract  has  yet 
been  made.  The  State  Board  meets  July  i,  and  no  contract  can  be 
let  until  some  time  subsequent  to  that  date ;  after  the  letting  of  which 
and  the  issuing  of  the  Governor's  proclamation,  the  superintendents 
have  thirty  days  in  which  to  file  the  required  bond. 

Should  such  contracts  be  let,  due  notice  and  blank  forms  for  addi- 
tional bond  will  be  sent  to  superintendents  from  this  department  im- 
mediately, and  in  ample  time  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Harvey  M.  LaFollette. 

/n  Greene  County  a  worse  muddle  has  developed  under  the  section 
of  the  statute  in  question.  The  county  commissioners  summarily 
ousted  Wm.  M.  Moss  from  the  county  superintendency  and  elected 
H.  £.  Cushman  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  this  was  done  Jno.  T.  Lamb, 
ex- county  superintendent,  steps  forward  and  demands  the  office,  on 
the  ground  that  Section  4424  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana  pro- 
vides that  the  of!icial  term  of  the  county  superintendent  shall  expire 
as  soon  as  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified.  Moss  not  having 
qualified,  according  to  the  claims  of  the  county  commissioners,  such 
failure  does  not  create  a  vacancy  in  the  office.  £x-Supt.  Lamb  there- 
fore notified  the  board  that  he  would  continue  to  fill  the  official  duties 
of  county  superintendent,  his  term  not  yet  having  expired. 

In  Switzerland  County  the  trustees  were  divided  even  politically. 
After  several  ballots  the  trustees  who  were  voting  for  the  old  superin- 
tendent declined  to  vote — the  others  all  voting  for  the  new  man,  where- 
upon the  auditor  declared  the  new  man  elected. 

The  Attorney- General  says  that  the  legal  authority  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  opinion  that  when  a  member  of  a  body  is  present  and  does 
not  vote  he  gives  his  assent  to  what  others  do.  If  this  opinion  pre- 
vails the  new  man  will  hold  his  place. 

In  Perry  CoufUy^  two  years  ago,  Supt.  I.  L.  Whitehead  was  not  a 
candidate  and  another  man  was  elected.  After  the  election  it  was 
found  that  the  person  elected  had  come  to  this  country  when  he  was 
eleven  years  old  and  had  never  naturalised.  The  courts  held  that  he 
was  not  eligible,  and  so  Mr.  Whitehead  held  over. 

At  the  recent  election,  June  3,  Mr.  Whitehead  was  not  a  candidate, 
and  another  was  elected  to  take  his  place.  After,  the  election  had 
taken  place  and  the  board  had  adjourned  it  was  learned  that  the  man 
elected  was  really  a  citizen  of  an  adjoining  county.  The  State  Supt. 
having  heard  a  statement  of  the  case  has  concluded  that  chances  are 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Whitehead  holding  over  again,  and  will  continue  to 
recognize  him  until  the  court  decides  the  case.     Mr.  Whitehead  can 
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certainly  endorse  the  old  adage :   *Mt  is  better  to  be  bom  lucky  than 
rich." 

These  contests  are  always  to  be  regretted,  as  they  universally  result 
in  harm  to  the  school  interests. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS, 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  MAY. 


(These  questions  are  based  on  Reading  Circle  work  of  1887-8.} 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with 
reference  to  UgibiUty  (50),  regularity  of  farm  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Geography. — i.  Name  and  locate  three  of  the  mountain  ranges 
of  Asia. 

2.  Locate  Rochester,  Hot  Springs,  Milwaukee,  Vicksburg,  and 
mention  something  for  which  each  is  noted. 

3.  Describe  the  Tennessee  River,  the  Platte,  the  Merrimac,  the 
Genesee. 

4.  Name  in  order  the  states  that  border  on  the  Mississippi  River 
on  the  east.     On  the  west. 

5.  Name  the  chief  cities  of  the  world  that  have  about  the  same  lat- 
itude as  Cincinnati. 

6.  Locate  Puget  Sound,  Isthmus  of  Tehauntepec,  Mozambique 
Channel,  Nantucket  Island. 

7.  Name  three  of  the  greatest  tobacco-producing  countries  of  the 
world. 

8.  Name  five  of  the  most  important  imports  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  place  or  country  from  which  each  is  brought. 

9.  To  what  race  do  the  Japanese  belong?  The  Hindoos?  Most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  ?    The  Swiss  ?    The  Moors  ? 

10.  Name  the  four  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  state  which 
are  warm  and  which  are  cold. 

History. — i.    Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  early  Abolitionists. 

2.  What  was  England ^s  attitude  toward  the  United  States  during 
our  Civil  War?    How  was  this  shown? 

3.  What  was  meant  by  the  **  Wild  Cat  Banks  ^'?  At  what  period 
were  they  in  operation  ? 
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• 

4.  Name  four  notable  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  stating  under 
what  President  they  served. 

5.  How  is  the  President  elected? 

6.  Tell  the  story  of  Osceola. 

7.  Name  the  five  leading  American  historians,  and  state  what  sub- 
jects and  periods  they  have  discussed. 

8.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  Mexican  War? 

9.  Which  was  the  last  slave  state  admitted  to  the  Union? 

Grammar. — i.   Only  a  tyrant  would  act  thus.   Parse  thus  and  only, 

2.  Justify  or  correct  the  following  sentences : — 

(i)    I  am  a  man  that  have  traveled  and  seen  many  countries. 

(2)  It  is  her  talents,  not  her  beauty,  that  attracts  attention. 

(3)  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the 

dead. 

(4)  Men  who  but  speak  to  display  their  abilities  are  generally 

unworthy  of  attention. 

(5)  A  great  and  good  man  looks  beyond  time. 

3.  Use  the  verb  lie  in  the  past  and  past  perfect  tenses  of  the  indic- 
ative mode. 

4.  Under  what  circumstances  should  the  relative  clause  be  set  off 
from  its  principal  clause  by  a  comma?  Illustrate  each  case  by  an  ex- 
ample.- 

5.  Compare  and  contrast  participles  with  adjectives  and  infinitives. 

6.  In  English  what  parts  of  speech  are  subject  to  rules  of  agree- 
ment?    Illustrate  each  instance. 

7.  Analyze :  '*  All  that  is  best  in  the  great  poets  of  all  countries  is 
not  what  is  national  in  them,  but  what  is  universal. ^^ 

8.  Give  the  reasons  for  the  existence  of  pronouns  in  a  language. 

9.  Write  sentences  containing  a  clause  expressing,  [a)  condition, 
{b)  end  of  purpose,  and  {c)  cause.     Designate  each  clause. 

10.  Give  five  rules  for  the  use  of  capitals,  and  illustrate. 

(Applicant  to  answer  any  seven.) 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  farmer  gave  a  pile  of  wood  24  feet  long,  8  ft. 
wide,  and  4  ft.  high,  worth  $5  a  cord,  for  coffee  at  30  cts.  a  lb. ;  how 
much  coffee  did  he  get? 

2.  A  traveler  has  50  sovereigns,  worth  $4.84  each ;  40  naps,  worth 
39  cents  each ;  200  marks,  worth  23)^  cents  each :  how  much  has  he 
Ib  United  States  valuation  ? 

3.  The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  45  minutes;  what 
is  the  difference  in  longitude  ? 

4.  A  circular  piece  of  ground,  whose  radius  is  8  rods,  is  worth  $500 ; 
at  the  same  rate  what  is  the  value  of  a  circular  piece  whose  radius  is 
20  rods  ? 

5.  A  merchant  bought  a  bill  on  London  at  60  days  sight,  at  $4.85 
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the  £'^  three  days  before  maturity  he  sold  it  at  $4.87:  money  being 
worth  6^ ,  did  he  gain  or  lose,  and  how  much  ? 

6.  A  man  owes  $1,000  due  in  four  months,  $600  in  six  months, 
$900  in  five  months,  and  $1,200  in  three  months ;  when  can  he  pay  all 
together  without  loss  or  gain  ? 

7.  How  many  rods  in  >4  mile,  linear  measure? 

8.  If  19  brick  make  a  cubic  foot  of  wall,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  a 
wall  4  rods  long,  9)^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  thick,  at  $8  per  1,000  brick  in 
the  wall? 

9.  A  bought  the  4  sections  in  the  center  of  a  government  township 
of  land ;  what  will  be  the  length  of  a  road  from  the  n.  e.  corner  of  his 
land  to  the  n.  e  comer  of  the  township? 

10.  A  room  is  40  ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  high ;  what  is  the 
distance  from  the  n.  w.  upper  corner  to  the  s.  e.  lower  corner?  Solve 
by  one  process.  (A^Y  seven.) 

Physiology. — i.  Point  out  some  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  human  skeleton. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  most  important  bones  of  the  human  skeleton 
that  are  hollow,  and  state  what  ends  are  served  by  the  fact  of  their 
hollowness. 

3.  Describe  three  different  kinds  of  joints  found  in  the  human 
body. 

4.  Explain  the  gross  structure  of  a  muscle. 

5.  State  the  relative  nutritive  value  of  several  articles  of  diet  in 
common  use. 

6.  Define  a  gland,  and  name  some  of  the  most  important  kinds  of 
glands. 

7.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  near-sightedness? 

9.  Distinguish  clearly  between,  {a)  a  nervous  stimulus,  (Jf)  a  ner- 
vous impulse,  (c)  2l  sensation. 

10.  Where  are  the  sympathetic  ganglia  situated?  What  is  their 
function?  (Seven  of  the  ten.) 

Science  of  Education. — i.  What  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  imagination?  Name  any  studies  that  call  the  imagination  promi- 
nently into  exercise. 

2.  State  any  moral  aspects  which  you  conceive  the  training  of  the 
imagination  to  have. 

3.  What  are  the  chief  elements  of  good  governing  power? 

4.  What  is  the  Socratic  method  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  reci- 
tation?   What  its  excellence ?    Its  defects? 

5.  What  is  the  true  object  of  a  teachers^  county  institute? 

6.  State  what  seems  to  you  the  best  plan  for  conducting  a  county 
institute. 
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7.     In  addition  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  subjects,  what  are  the 
most  important  qualifications  of  a  primary  teacher? 

(Applicant  to  answer  any  five  questions.) 

Reading. — *'The  sun  that  brief  December  day 
Rose  cheerless  over  hills  of  gray, 
And,  darkly  circled,  gave  ^t  noon 
A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon. 
Slow  tracing  down  the  thickening  sky 
Its  mute  and  ominous  prophecy, 
A  portent  seeming  less  than  threat. 
It  sank  from  sight  before  it  set. 

A  chill  no  coat,  however  stout. 
Of  homespun  stuff  could  quite  shut  out, 
A  hard,  dull  bitterness  of  cold, 
,     That  checked,  mid-vein,  the  circling  race 
Of  life-blood  in  the  sharpened  face. 
The  coming  of  the  snow-storm  told. 
The  wind  blew  East ;  we  heard  the  roar 
Of  Ocean  on  his  wintry  shore. 
And  felt  the  strong  pulse  throbbing  there 
Beat  with  low  rythm  our  inland  air. 

Meanwhile  we  did  our  nightly  chores — 
Brought  in  the  wood  from  out  of  doors. 
Littered  the  stalls,  and  from  the  mows 
Raked  down  the  herd^s-grass  for  the  cows : 
Heard  the  horse  whinnying  for  his  corn ; 
And,  sharply  clashing  horn  on  horn, 
Impatient  down  the  stanchion  rows 
The  cattle  shake  their  walnut  bows ; 
While,  peering  from  his  early  perch 
Upon  the  scaffold^s  pole  of  birch. 
The  cock  his  crested  helmet  bent, 
And  down  his  querulous  challenge  sent. 

Unwarned  by  any  sunset  light 
The  gray  day  darkened  into  night, 
A  night  made  hoary  by  the  swarm. 
And  whirl-dance  of  the  blinding  storm, 
As  zig-zag  wavering  to  and  fro. 
Crossed  and  recrossed  the  winged  snow ; 
And  ere  the  early  bedtime  came. 
The  white  drift  piled  the  window-frame, 
And  through  the  glass  the  clothes-line  posts 
Looked  in  like  tall  and  sheeted  ghosts/^ 
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Write  ten  questions  on  the  above,  suitable  to  be  given  to  pupils  to 
iMing  out  the  thought.  50 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection,  and  will  be  marked  thereon  on 
a  scale  of  50 

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — i.    What  is  meant  by — 

**A  sadder  light  than  waning  moon?^^ 

2.  Explain  the  expression, — '* ominous  prophecy." 

3.  How  could  the  sun  *^sink  from  sight  before  it  set?  " 

4.  Why  is  the  face  said  to  be  **  sharpened?  '^ 

5.  Why  is  the  direction  of  the  wind  given? 

6.  What  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  beat  in  the  last  line  of  the  2d 
stanza? 

7.  Does  the  word  *'herd's-grass ''  refer  to  the  herd  of  cattle,  or  is 
it  the  name  of  a  kind  of  grass  ? 

8.  Explain  *  *  Querulous  challenge. ' ' 

9.  Give  two  reasons  for  the  absence  of  **  any  sunset  light." 
10.    What  is  the  poet  describing  in  this  selection? 

Grammar. — i .     Thus  is  an  adverb  of  manner,  modifying  the  verb 
act.     Only  is  an  adjective,  modifying  tyrant, 

2.     (i)  Have  in  the  first  person  should  be  has  in  the  third. 

(2)  It  is  her  talents,  not  her  beauty,  that  attract  attention.    At- 

tracts should  be  attract,  in  the  plural,  to  agree  with  talents. 

(3)  Neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rise  from  the 

dead.     Rose  should  be  rise. 

(4)  Men  who  speak  but  to  display,  etc.    The  adverb  but  is  out 

of  place.     It  should  be  placed  near  to  display,  which  it 
modifies. 

(5)  Correct. 

4.    The  relative  clause  should  generally  be  set  off  with  commas, 
with  the  following  exceptions:     i.   When  the  relative  immediately 
follows  its  antecedent  and  is  taken  in  its  restrictive  sense,  as,  **  A  letter 
is  a  character  which  expresses  sound."    2.  When  the  clause  is  short 
and  the  relative  is  omitted,  as,  ''  Speak  to  the  first  man  you  meet." 
6.     Nouns ;  He  gave  his  life  a  ransom  for  many. 
Pronouns ;  /  that  speak  to  you  am  he. 
Verbs ;  The  dog  knows  his  master. 

8.  They  save  constant  repetitions  of  names,  and  owing  to  their 
shortness  are  more  convenient  often  than  the  nouns  for  which  they 

stand. 

9.  {a)  Conditional — I  will  not  go  if  it  rain. 

(b)  Purpose — I  go  away  that  I  may  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
{c)  Cause — He  ran  away  because  he  was  guilty  of  forgery. 
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Geography. — 2.  Rochester  is  in  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
on  the  Genessee  River ;  it  is  noted  for  its  flouring  mills  and  manu- 
factures. 

Hot  Springs  is  in  western  Arkansas,  and  is  noted  for  its  medicinal 
springs. 

Milwaukee  is  in  eastern  Wisconsin,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  is  noted 
for  its  breweries. 

Vicksburg  is  in  western  Mississippi,  and  is  noted  for  the  celebrated 
siege  in  1863. 

7.  The  United  States,  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

8.  Coffee — ^Java  and  South  America. 
Tea — China  and  Japan. 

Sugar — ^West  Indies. 

Woollen  goods — England  and  France.  ^ 

Cotton  goods — England. 

9.  Japanese — Mongolian. 
H  indoos — Caucasian . 

The  inhabitants  of  Oceanica — Malay. 
The  Swiss  and  Moors — Caucasian. 
10.    The  Gulf  Stream — warm. 

The  Equatorial  Current — warm. 
The  Antarctic  Current — cold. 
The  Arctic  Current — cold. 

Physiology. — i.  The  spinal  column  is  a  wonderful  manifestation 
of  wisdom  and  mechanical  skill.  It  is  the  main  support  of  the  body, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  flexible  tube  protecting  the  spinal  cord. 

The  structure  of  the  bones  of  the  skull  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
will  not  fracture  easily,  since  it  is  composed  of  plates  of  different 
hardness. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  wrist  and  forearm  is  a  wonder- 
ful device  to  secure  strength  and  freedom  of  movement. 

4.  The  location  and  use  determine  the  structure  of  a  muscle.  Some 
of  the  different  forms  are  as  follows : — 

Radiate,  in  which  the  fibres  radiate  from  a  central  position. 

Fusiform,  in  which  the  fibres  diminish  in  size  from  the  center  to 
each  extremity. 

Penniform,  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged  like  the  plumes  upon  a 
quill  ]  and  sphincter  muscles,  in  which  the  fibres  are  circular. 

5.  Milk  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  a  model  food.  Cheese  is 
very  nourishing — twice  as  much  so  as  meat.  Then  perhaps  eggs, 
beef,  mutton,  pork,  etc.,  might  be  taken  in  the  above  order. 

6.  A  cell  or  collection  of  cells  having  the  power  to  secrete  or  sepa- 
rate some  peculiau-  substance  from  the  blood.  The  liver,  the  salivary 
glands,  and  the  lymphatic  glands  are  among  the  most  important. 
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8.  Near-sightedness  is  the  inability  to  see  objects  unless  brought 
cdose  to  the  eye.  The  eye  is  too  convex  and  the  rays  of  light  are 
brought  to  focus  in  front  of  the  retina. 

9.  A  nervous  stimulus  is  whatever  influence  or  force  stimulates  the 
nerves  to  action ;  or  it  is  that  subtie  influence  which  is  conveyed  from 
the  nerve  centers  outward  through  the  nerves. 

A  nervous  impulse  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  nerves  upon  the 
muscles  or  other  organs. 

A  sensation  is  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  action  of 
the  sensory  nerves. 

Arithmetic. — i.  A  cord  of  wood  is  8  ft.  long,  4  ft.  wide  and  4  ft. 
high,  and  a  pile  24  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  4  ft.  high  contains  6  cords. 
6  cords  @  $5  is  $30.    $30  ■+■  30^  =  100.    He  got  100  lb  coffee. 

2.  50  sovereigns  @  $484  =  $242. 
200  marks  @   233^^   =      47. 

40    naps    @     39^      =s      15  60 

Total  value $304.60 

3.  One  minute  of  time  corresponds  to  15  minutes  of  longitude; 
hence  45  X  IS  =  675'  =  ii°-i5'  longitude. 

4.  Similar  figures  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  like  di- 
mensions; therefore,  8'  :  20'  :  :  500  :  Ans.  =  $3125. 

5.  I4.85  in  60  days  will  amount  to  I4.8985;  therefore  he  loses 
$.o22S  on  every  pound — nearly  ^% .  The  amount  of  loss  can  not  be 
found  from  the  data  giv/sn. 

6.  1 1 000  X  4  =  $4000  "^ 

600  X  6  =    3600  I 

900  X  5  =    4500  !  15700  -i-  3700  =  4.243  months,  or  4  mos. 
1200  X  3  =    3600  I         7  days  from  the  present. 

$3700  $15700] 

7.  A  mile  =  320  rods.     .  • .  ^  mile  =  80  rods. 

8.  66  X  9H  X  2  =  1254  cu.  ft.  in  the  wall. 
1254  X  19  =  23.826,  the  number  of  bricks. 
23.826  X  S  =  $190,608,  Ans. 

9.  The  road  will  be  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  angled  triangle  whose 
two  sides  are  each  2  miles;  hence  1/4  -|-  4  =  2.8284  miles,  Ans. 

10.  For  obvious  reasons  the  length  of  the  line  is  y/^o'  -|-  30*  -f  15' 
=  1/2725  =  52.2015  ft.,  Ans. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Imagination  is  the  faculty  by  which 
we  form^ideal  perceptions;  It  is  the  power  of  ideal  creation.  Its  es- 
sential characteristic  is  its  power  to  form  new  combinations  or  to  cre- 
ate new  ideals.     History,  geography,  zoology,  etc. 

2.  It  is  of  value  in  the  formation  and  development  of  character. 
By  it  we  attain  new  ideals  of  life— of  what  we  hope  and  wish  to  be — 
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and  these  ideals  are  the  types  to  which  we  endeavor  to  mould  our- 
selves . 

3.  Patience,  justice,  cheerfulness,  promptness,  kindness,  wisdom. 

4.  His  method  was  conversational.  If  the  ideas  of  his  pupil  were 
incorrect  he  showed  their  absurdity  by  first  admitting  them,  and  then 
leading  the  learner  to  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  erroneous 
idea.  This  he  accomplished  by  skillful  questioning,  aided  by  the  in- 
comparable Socratic  irony.  It  induced  the  pupil  to  think  and  investi- 
gate for  himself,  and  to  depend  upon  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
irony  is  a  dangerous  implement,  and  should  only  be  used  by  a  skillful 
hand. 

5.  To  instruct  those  who  need  it;  to  compare  ourselves  and  our 
methods  with  others  engaged  in  the  same  work ;  to  discuss  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  profession ;  social  intercourse  and  acquaintance 
with  our  fellow- teachers. 

6.  Those  who  are  specially  good  in  any  subject  should  give  instruc- 
tion in  those  subjects.  Able  instructors  from  abroad  should  be  em- 
ployed. Every  one  as  far  as  possible  should  be  required  to  do  some- 
thing.    Difficult  points  and  subjects  should  be  carefully  considered. 

7.  Tact,  patience,  kindness,  sweetness  of  disposition,  neatness, 
etc.,  etc. 

History. — i.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  been  the  first  Abolition- 
ists. They  were  opposed  to  slavery  from  the  beginning  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  body.  They  presented  the  first  petition  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade.  Washington,  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Jay, 
Hamilton,  and  others  were  opposed  to  slavery.  Societies  to  promote  * 
gradual  abolition  began  to  be  formed  in  the  North  in  1775.  "^^^ 
Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  whose  first  president  was  Franklin, 
continued  until  slavery  was  destroyed.  The  Abolitionists  were  bit- 
terly hated.  They  were  frequently  mobbed,  and  sometimes  killed. 
Some  of  the  noted  Abolitionists  were  Wendel  Phillipps,  Horace  Greely, 
Theodore  Parker,  J.  R.  Giddings,  Charles  Sumner,  Wm.  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, Horace  Mann. 

2.  Her  attitude  was  that  of  secret  hostility.  It  was  shown  in  her 
allowing  rebel  privateers  to  be  fitted  out  in  her  ports,  in  furnishing  the 
rebels  arms  and  ammunition  and  supplies,  and  in  giving  the  rebels 
recognition  and  moral  support. 

3.  Private,  irresponsible  banks,  that  were  scattered  all  over  the 
country,  from  1835  to  1865. 

4.  Alexander  Hamilton — under  Washington. 
Salmon  P.  Chase — under  Lincoln. 
George  S.  Boutwell — under  Grant. 

John  Sherman — under  Hayes. 

5.  By  the  votes  of  the  electors  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  several 
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stales ;  in  case  of  there  beiii|(  no  choice  the  House  of  Representatives 
elect,  each  state  having  one  vote. 

6.  Osceola  was  a  haU-breed  chief  of  the  Seminoles  in  the  war 
of  1835.  He  was  a  man  of  great  talents  and  audacity.  He  was  the 
leader  in  several  desperate  attacks  of  the  Indians.  In  1837  he  came 
into  the  American  camp  with  a  flag  of  truce,  but  being  suspected  of 
treachery  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  in  1838. 

7.  John  Lothrop  Motley — The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic  and 

The  History  of  the  New  Netherlands. 
Bancroft — History  of  the  United  States. 
Prescott — Conquest  of  Mexico. 
Irving — Lives  of  Columbus  and  Washington. 
Lossing — United  States  History. 

8.  The  annexation  of  Texas. 

9.  Missouri. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

IThm  Dvpwtmcot  b  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gibgg,  SupcrintcndeBt  of  ih«  Brtxtl  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  hun.] 


QUBRIES. 

201.  A  tin  vessel  having  a  circular  mouth  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  a  depth  of  12  inches,  is  ^  full  of  water;  what  are  the  diameters 
of  the  two  largest  balls  that  can  be  put  in  and  just  be  covered  by  the 
water?  Edgar  White. 

202.  What  state  pays  her  teachers  the  highest  salaries?    Anon. 

203.  In  what  battle  on  American  soil  was  the  greatest  number  of 
men  engaged?  Clarence  Winters. 

204.  Conceive  an  equivalent  triangle  inscribed  in  a  circle ;  erect  a. 
square  upon  one  side,  and  compare  its  area  with  that  of  the  square  oa 
the  radius.  J.  H.  Gildersleeve. 

ANSWERS. 

187.  No  answer  received.  Will  not  some  one  solve  this  very  fn- 
teresting  problem  ? 

188.  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

James  F.  Hood. 

189.  Chili.  Edgar  White. 

190.  Well  is  an  adverb  and  modifies  to  do,  J  as.  F.  Hood. 

191.  In  a  noted  German  poem  a  fox  figured  conspicuously;  the 
name  of  this  fox  was  Renard;  hence  the  application  of  *'Renard^'  to> 
foxes.  Jd, 

4 
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192,  Oa  May  13,  1&78,  Mr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  introduced  into 
the  H^useof  Rspresentatives  ''a  resolution  for  the  investigation  of 
alleged  frauds  in  the  late  presidential  elect  ^n  in  the  states  of  Loois- 
iana  and  Florida.'^  After  much  debate  and  long  delay  the  resolntion 
was  adopted .  The  investigation  was  held,  and  among  other  things 
the  **  Cipher  Dispatches  "  came  out.  Robt.  J.  Aley. 

193.  These  equations  are  easily  reduced  to  this  form: — 

y/y  (/x'  -f  y^y^)  =  i8    whence 

— ^  =  —  and  y  =  4  X 
l/x         |/V  ^        "^ 

Substituting  this  value — 

X  =  rb   I 

y  =  zb  4  C.  A.  DUGAN. 

CREDITS. 

Anon,  189-192;  Rose  C.  Grossgloss,  182-5-6,  193;  C.  A.  Dugan, 
193;  Edgar  White,  189,  190-2;  Lizzie  Johantgen,  189,  190;  Robert 
J.  Aley,  192,  193;  James  F.  Hood,  188-9-93-1-2;  Thai,  193. 

Let  us  have  some  new  fresh  queries.  Queries  with  regard  to  these 
circles  touching  each  other,  etc.,  have  become  stale.  Let  us  not  lose 
interest  during  vacation. 


MISCELLANY. 


G.  W.  &  F.  J.  Lahr  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  at  HuntingtOB^ 
"beginning  July  i . 

A  Flourishing  Normal  is  being  conducted  at  Washington  by 

Hoffman  and  Axtell. 

W.  H.  Elson  and  L.  H.  Hadley  closed  a  very  successful  normal  at 
Kockville,  June  7. 

F.  S.  MoRGENTHALER  and   M.  F.  Babbitt  closed  a  four-weeks 
normal  at  Huntingburgh  June  28. 

The  Marshall  Co.  Normal  will  open  in  Plymouth  July  8.     It  will  be 
under  the  care  of  A.  J.  Whiteleather. 

A  SIX- week  Normal  will  open  at  New  Albany  July  8.    Instructors 
John  R.  Weathers  and  E.  B.  Walker. 

A  NORMAL  was  opened  in  Marion,  June  4,  with  Jas.  A.  Farrell  as 
principal,  and  J.  E.  Souers  as  assistant. 

The  Wayne  Co.  Summer  Normal  is  held  this  year  at  Dublin. 
T.  a.  Mott,  manager.     It  begins  June  20. 

Ezra  Mattingly  closed  a  normal  at  Odon,  June  7.    It  was  the 
lirgest  and  most  successful  normal  ever  held  in  Daviess  county. 
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The  Hamilton  County  Normal  will  be  held  at  Noblesnlle,  opening 
August  5.    Instructors,  David  Wells,  J.  F.  Haines,  £.  A.  Hutchens. 

Antioch  College,  of  Yellow  Springs,  O.,  (Horace  Mann*s  old 
•<ollege),  has  brighter  prospects  than  for  many  years  past.  It  deserves 
-eminent  success. 

The  Supervising  Principals  of  the  Indianapolis  schools  have  had 
their  salaries  raised  from  $1200  to  $1400.  Salaries  were  advanced 
nearly  all  along  the  line. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  op  Science 
^vill  hold  its  38th  meeting  at  Toronto,  beginning  August  27.  For 
particulars  address  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass. 

There  are  thirteen  female  county  superintendents  in  Kansas  at 
present.  This  represents  one,eighth  of  the  whole  number  in  the  state. 
It  is  a  shame  that  the  women  do  not  have  an  equal  chance  with  the 
men  in  Indiana. 

DePauw  Normal  School  has  closed  the  most  prosperous  year  in 
its  history.  It  does  purely  professional  work,  and  follows  the  most 
approved  methods.  All  its  faculty  are  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
•School,  and  follow  closely  the  methods  of  that  school. 

Indiana  University  has  closed  its  65th  year,  and  its  prospects 
ivere  never  before  so  bright.  Every  year  shows  a  decided  improve- 
ment in  both  attendance  and  instruction.  Pres.  Jordan  has  called  to 
his  assistance  an  enterprising,  wide-awake  faculty,  who  keep  abreast 
the  best  thought  of  their  respective  departments. 

Fairmount  Academy  is  a  young  and  vigorous  school  and  deserves 
liberal  patronage.  The  instructors  are  J.  R.  Sherrick,  principal,  and 
Ryland  Rytliff  and  J.  M.  Dickey,  assistants.  All  are  most  excellent 
instructors.  Fairmount,  a  place  of  some  1500  inhabitants,  has  never 
bad  a  saloon.    This  speaks  well  for  the  moral  tone  of  the  place. 

Union  Christian  College,  located  at  Merom,  Ind.,  has  closed 
another  prosperous  year.  President  Albright,  while  comparatively  a 
young  man,  is  one  of  the  very  best  men  that  has  ever  filled  that  place. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  men  and  women  well  qualified  for  their 
several  places,  and  the  instruction  is  thorough.  The  moral  atmos- 
phere is  good,  there  being  no  saloon  in  the  village. 

Purdue  University  has  closed  another  successful  year.  The  an- 
nual Register  shows  328  in  the  College  Department  and  1 11  in  the 
Preparatory  Classes.  Of  those  in  the  college  34  are  post-graduates. 
This  unprecedented  number  of  post-graduates  speaks  well  for  the 
school.  It  indicates  the  kind  and  extent  of  instruction  afforded,  and 
it  shows  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  teaching  in  the  regular  courses. 

Three  new  buildings  will  be  completed  the  present  summer  at  a  cost 
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of  $60,000.  The  principal  one  of  these  will  be  devoted  to  the  neve 
School  of  Electricity,  which  will  be  the  most  complete  school  of  ther 
kind  in  the  West.     Pres.  Jas.  H.  Smart  is  a  worker. 

One  of  the  largest  educational  meetings  ever  held  in  Grant  county- 
was  held  at  Jonesboro  June  6.  It  was  the  occasion  of  township  grad- 
uation exercises.  There  were  twenty- five  graduates,  and  Supt.  Kills- 
gave  two  prizes  (Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionaries),  one  for  best 
scholarship  and  one  for  be.«t  graduating  essay.  There  are  now  367- 
graduates  in  this  county.    U.  S.  Candy  is  trustee. 

The  State  Superintendent's  May  apportionment  shows  the  follow- 
ing facts : 

Amount  collected  from  counties $934^9^9  81 

Interest  on  non-negotiable  bonds 1 17,143  49 

From  all  other  sources 8,928  18 

Total  on  hand $1,061,061  48 

Amount  apportioned 1,050,428  80 

Number  of  school  children 770,728 

Amount  per  capita $i-35 

The  following  persons  received  a  professional  license  by  order  of- 
the  State  Board  at  its  meeting  on  May  14,  they  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination : 

Margaret  A.  Carroll,  Fred.  M.  Dewey,  Charles  A.  Dugan,  Alfred 
W.  liunkle,  Tilla  Goff  Ewing,  Josephine  Fielding,  John  Havey,  Theo- 
dore Huntington,  W.  B.  Jakways,  Titus  E.  Kinzie,  Mattie  E.  Lou^b,. 
Harvey  Lucas,  Florence  Markley,  Thomas  M.  Merica,  Watson  Nich- 
olson, Ryland  Ratliff,  Charles  W.  Shleppy,  Bertha  Sweeney,  Clara 
Weir,  Horace  G.  Woody. 

For  Life  State  License  the  following  persons  passed  a  successful 
examination : 

Wesley  S.  Almond,  Alpheus  L.  Baldwin,  Mary  L.  Best,  Emma  R^ 
Chandler,  Samual  W.  Convoy,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Francis  L.  Harris^ 
Eva  Malone,  John  R.  Sherrick. 


L/ST  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT'S  OF  INDIANA 


Elected  June  3,  1889,  for  a  Term  of  Two  Y«ars. 


COUNTY.  NAME.  POST  OFFICE. 

Adams J*  F.  Snow Decatur. 

Allen Geo.  F.  Felts Fort  Wayne, 

Bartholomew *Frank  D.  Harger Columbus. 

Benton B.  F.  Johnson Fowler. 

Blackford *J.  A.  Hindman Hartford  City, 
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l^ooae S.N.  Cragun Lebanon. 

Brown Chas.  W.  Snyder Nashville. 

Carroll ♦  Wm.  A.  Barnes Delphi. 

Cass *Harry  Searight Logansport. 

Oark •James  M.  Boyer Charlestown. 

CUy W.  H.  Chillson Clay  City. 

Clinton *John  W.  Lydy Frankfort. 

Crawford *J.  W.  Goldman West  Fork. 

Daviess Peter  R.  Wadsworth Washington. 

Dearborn Samuel  R.  Huston Sparta. 

Decatur *  Luther  Braden £  wingsville. 

Dekalb CM.  Merica Auburn. 

Delaware John  O.  Lewellen Muncie. 

Dubois *Geo.  R.  Wilson Jasper. 

ilkhart ♦Geo.  W.  Ellis Goshen. 

Fayette *B.  F.  Thieband Connersville. 

i'loyd •Chas.  W.  Stolzer New  Albany. 

Fountain •Caleb  C.  Payey Covington. 

Franklin A.  N.  Crecraft Brookville. 

Fulton A.J.  Dillon Rochester. 

Cibson ♦Thomas  W.  CuUen Princeton. 

Crant El^ood  O.  Ellis Marion. 

Creene •  Wm.  M.  Moss Bloomfield. 

Hamilton Ellis  A.  Hutchens Noblesville. 

Hancock •Quitman  Jackson Greenfield. 

Harrison C.  W.  Thomas Corydon. 

Headricks Thomas  A.  Gossett Danville. 

Henry  . . ; *F.  C.  Cotton New  Castle. 

Howard John  W.  Barnes Kokomo. 

Huntington Oliver  Kline Huntington. 

Jackson W.  B.  Black Brownstown. 

Jasper John  F.  Wanren Rensselaer. 

Jay J .  E.  Bishop Portland. 

Jefferson W.  M.  Amsden Volga. 

Jennings S.  W.  Convoy Vernon. 

Johnson H .  D.  Vories Franklin. 

Knox W.  H.  Johnson Vincennes. 

Kosciusko E  J.  McAlpine Warsaw. 

LaGrange E.G.  Machan LaGrange. 

Lake Frank  E.  Cooper Crown  Point. 

I^Porte Oliver  Galbreth LaPorte. 

1-awrence •F.  B.  Hitchcock Bedford. 

Aladison Willis  S.  Ellis Anderson. 

Marion W.  B.  Flick Indianapolis. 

^Urshall W.  E.  Bailey Plymouth. 
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Martin ♦John  F.  Morris Shoals. 

Miami *John  F.  Lawrence Peru. 

Monroe John  W.  Craven Bloomington. 

Montgomery *John  S.  Zuck Crawfordsville. 

Morgan : James  H.  Henry Martinsville. 

Newton *  W.  W.  Pfrimmer Kentland. 

Noble *J.  H.  Ohlwine Albion. 

Ohio Grant  Deweese Rising  Sun. 

Orange Geo.  W.  Fawcett Paoli. 

Owen Geo.  W.  Williams Spencer. 

Parke W.  H.  Elson Rockville. 

Perry I .  L.  Whitehead Rome. 

Pike ♦M.  B.  Thomas Union. 

Porter *H.  H.  Loring Valparaiso. 

Posey Oscar  L.  Sewell   Mt.  Vernon. 

Pulaski John  H.  Reddick Winamac. 

Putnam *Frances  M.  Lyon Greencastle. 

Randolph J.  W,  Denny Winchester. 

Ripley ♦Geo.  C.  Tyrrell Sunman. 

Rush ♦R.  F.  Conovcr Rushville. 

Scott ♦  W.  L.  Morrison Alpha. 

Shelby ♦George  J.  Rose Shelbyville.. 

Spencer. .^ ♦Wm.  H.  Jackson Rockport. 

Starke W.  B.  Sinclair Knox. 

St.  Joseph Calvin  Moon South  Bend* 

Steuben Robert  V.  Carlin Angola. 

Sullivan James  A.  Marlow Sullivan. 

Switzerland ♦Jas.  A.  Van  Osdol Vevay. 

Tippecanoe W.  H.  Caulkins Lafayette. 

Tipton ♦John  R.  Bowlin Tipton. 

Union  ,', Garence  W.  Osborne College  Corner,  (>• 

Vanderburgh ♦A.  J.  Angemeier Evansville. 

Vermillion Geo.  W.  Dealand Perrysville. 

Vigo ♦C.  F.  Grosjean Terre  Haute. 

Wabash ♦L.  O.  Dale Wabash. 

Warren Fremont  Goodwin Willtamsport. 

Warrick ♦Simon  W.  Ta>lor Boonville. 

Washington W.  C.  Snyder Salem. 

Wayne Benj .  F.  Wissler Cambridge  City. 

Wells Wm.  A.  Luce Bluffton. 

White John  A.  Rothrock Monticello. 

Whitley Alexander  Knisely Columbia  City. 

'^  Supehotendents  elected  for  the  first  teioi. 
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PERSONAL. 


J.  E.  Kern  will  again  wield  the  birch  at  Rivare. 

T.  A.  Mott  has  been  re-elected  at  Dublin  for  a  third  year.  . 

J.  F.  Haines  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the  Noblesville  schools. 

G.  A.  Hawkins  has  engaged  to  remain  at  Lowell  at  an  increased 
■alary. 

W  F.  Axtell  has  been  re  elected  principal  of  the  Washington  high- 
school. 

Geo.  £.  Long,  of  Frankfort,  will  have  charge  of  the  Colfax  schools 
next  year. 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  Supt.  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  had  his  salary 
advanced  to  $3,000. 

The  Edwin  Alden  Advertising   Co.   has  moved  its  office  to  248 

Race  street,  Cincinnati. 

W.  F.  Hoffman  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Washing- 
ton schools  at  an  increased  salary. 

Co.  Supt.  J.  F.  Snow  was  again  re-elected  to  the  position  of  county 
superintendent  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

Samuel  Lilly  has  closed  a  successful  year*s  work  at  Fowler,  and  will 
<k>  the  same  thing  over  again  next  year. 

M.  J.  Mallery  has  achieved  a  marked  success  as  superintendent  of 
the  Crown  Point  schools  the  past  year. 

G.  H.  Laughery,  late  of  the  Monmouth  schools,  is  chosen  as  prin- 
cipal at  Monroe  in  place  of  F.  N.  Sackett,  resigned. 

Prof.  D.  W.  Dennis  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  at  Earlham 
College  June  16,  Pres.  J.  J.  Mills  being  still  abroad. 

H.  C.  Montgomery,  formerly  of  Seymour  high-school,  has  just  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Lamar,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Walters,  late  principal  of  the  Willshire,  Ohio,  schools,  has 
purchased  an  Indiana  farm,  and  is  studying  agriculture. 

Robt.  J.  Aley  will  remain  in  charge  of  the  mathematical  department 
of  Vincennes  University  another  year  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.'K.  Walts  has  been  re-elected  at  Marion  and  given  his  entire  time 
for  supervision.     Heretofore  he  has  taught  a  part  of  the  time. 

W.  F.  L.  Sanders,  for  many  years  superintendent  at  Cambridge  City, 
has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  schools  at  Connersville. 

Jesse  Lewis,  formerly  of  Indiana,  has  been  promoted  to  the  head 
of  the  normal  department  of  Bethany  College,  at  Lindsborg,  Kan. 

T.  G.  Alford  resigned  the  principalship  of  High -school  No.  2  in 
Indianapolis,  to  accept  the  place  as  supervising  principal,  at  a  salary 
ol  $1500. 
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S.  McD.  Snow,  who  for  the  last  two  years  has  been  principal  of  the 
-Geneva  schools,  has  left  the  pedagogical  ranks  to  embark  in  the  pro- 
fession of  law. 

J.  C.  Eagle  has  been  re-elected  to  superintend  the  Shelbyville 
schools  at  an  advance  in  salary.  He  graduated  28  from  his  high- 
school  this  year. 

C.  A.  Dugan,  who  has  acceptably  served  in  the  capacity  of  super- 
intendent of  the  Decatur  schools  for  the  past  two  years,  has  been  re- 
elected for  the  coming  year. 

State  Supt.  H.  M.  LaFollette  has  been  seriously  sick,  but  is  now  on 
the  up  grade,  and  will  doubtless  be  himself  again  by  the  time  this 
Journal  reaches  its  readers. 

T.  J.  Sanders  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Warsaw 
schools  for  a  term  of  three  years  and  at  an  increased  salary.  Please 
notice  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

W.  W.  Knowles,  formerly  connected  with  the  N,  V.  School  Journal,^ 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Educational  Department  of  The  Continental 
Publishing  Co.,  151  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Geo.  W.  Hufford,  for  many  years  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
Indianapolis  high-school,  was  recently  promoted  to  the  principalship 
of  High -school  No.  2,  at  a  salary  of  $1400. 

W.  B.  Van  Gorder,  late  superintendent  of  Noble  county,  and  now 
principal  of  the  high-school  at  Albion,  was  married  June  12,  to  Miss 
Nettie  E.  Smith,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  The  Journal  extends 
hearty  congratulations. 

W.  N.  Hailman  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  LaPorte 
schools  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  refused  to  accept  an  election  lor 
one  year.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  or  justice  of  such. 
action  on  the  part  of  school  boards. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  who  had  been  superintendent  of  the  Columbus* 
O.,  schools  for  the  past  eighteen  years,  has  been  supplanted  by  **  fresh 
blood. ^^  Mr.  Stevenson  stood  in  the  front  rank  of  Ohio  educators* 
and  no  reason  is  assigned  for  his  removal. 

G.  F.  Kenaston  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Noblesville 
schools  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Owatonna,  Minn.  The  Journal 
regrets  to  know  that  Mr.  Kenaston  is  to  leave  the  state.  He  h  an 
enthusiastic,  hard-working,  affable  gentleman. 

J.  C.  Black,  who  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  superintendent  of 
the  Logansport  schools,  has  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  known  only 
to  two  members  of  his  school  board,  lost  his  place.  Mr.  Black  stands 
high  as  a  superintendent,  and  the  excellent  condition  of  his  schools  is 
his  highest  recommendation.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  and  has  always  been  noted  for  his  thorough  and  exact  work. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  find  another  good  position  in  Indiana. 
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Anna  V.  La  Rose,  a  teacher  in  the  high-school,  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Logansport  schools.  This  is  a  notable  promo- 
"tion,  as  it  is  the  first  time  a  woman  has  been  given  charge  of  the  schools 
^f  so  large  a  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Miss  La  Rose  will  prove  equal 
to  the  position. 

H.  S.  Tarbell,  for  many  years  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the 

Indianapolis  schools,  but  for  the  last  four  years  superintendent  at 

Providence,  R.  L,  is  doing  highly  acceptable  work  and  is  held  in  high 

regard  by  the  people.     He  was  recently  re-elected  Pres.  of  the  Y.  M. 

-C  A,  of  Providence. 

Arnold  Tompkins  will  succeed  S.  S.  Parr  as  principal  of  the  DePauw 
Normal  School.    This  is  a  worthy  promotion.     Mr.  Tompkins  is  a 
-State  Normal  graduate,  was  several  years  superintendent  of  the  Frank- 
lin schools,  and  has  been  in  the  DePauw  Normal  faculty  since  its  be- 
ginning.   He  is  one  of  Indiana*s  best  men. 

Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  has  resigned  the  presidency  of 
DePauw  University,  but  he  will  retain  the  professorship  of  Mental  and 
floral  Science  and  Christian  Ethics.  He  has  been  President  of  De 
Pauw  since  1875,  and  ia  one  of  the  best-known  educators  in  the  state. 
J.  P.  D.  John  is  Vice-President  of  the  University,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  he  will  succeed  Dr.  Martin  as  President.  This  will  be  de- 
termined by  a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  August.  Dr.  John  is  one  of 
Indiana ^8  ablest  men,  and  should  he  be  promoted  will  do  honor  to  the 
high  and  responsible  position. 

S.  S.  Parr,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  DePauw  Normal  School 
for  the  past  four  years,  and  who  has  been  for  the  same  length  of  time 
•editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Department  of  this  journal,  has  resigned  his 
place  at  DePauw  to  accept  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  St. 
-Cloud,  Minn. '  Mr.  Parr  is  one  of  Indiaoa^s  strongest  men,  and  is 
throwing  stronger  year  by  year.    He  is  a  student  and  a  worker,  and  has 
had  large  and  varied  experience.    He  will  make  a  superior  superin- 
tendent, and  St.  Cloud  is  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  his  services. 
Indiana  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  men.     The  Journal  wishes  him  un- 
limited success  in  his  new  field  of  labor. 


BOOK  TABLE. 


No.  39,  Riverside  Literature  Series,  contains  papers  by  Jas. 
Russell  Lowell  on  Books  and  Libraries,  on  Keats,  on  Don  Quixote, 
2ind  on  Emerson  as  Lecturer.    It  is  a  valuable  help  in  literature  work. 
iHoughton,  MifHin  &  Co. 

ScRiBNER*s  Magazine  for  July  is  essentially  a  fiction  number.    It 
is  designed  for  reading  during  hot  weather.     It  contains  several  com- 
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plete  short  stories,  four  of  which  are  illustrated.    The  electric  series;, 
is  continued  by  Chas.  L.  Buckin]e;ham  with  *^The  Telegraph  of  to-day.  ^^ 

Knickerbocker  Nugget,  issued  in  time  for  the  Centennial  Cele- 
bration April  30,  contains  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con-- 
stitution  of  the  U.  S.,  Washington's  first  and  second  Inaugurals^ 
with  his  Farewell  Address ;  Lincoln's  first  and  second  Inaugurals^  witb 
his  Gettysburg  Speech.    Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York. 

First  Greek  Reader  :  By  Edward  G,  Coy^  M.  A,^  Prof,  of  Greek- 
in  Phillips  Academy.  New  York :  D.  AppUton  6f*  Co. 
This  reader  contains  easy  selections  from  Xenophon  and  Thucy--- 
dides.  The  notes  and  exercises  are  adapted  to  both  Hadley's  andl 
Goodwin's  Grammars.  It  has  passed  through  two  editions  and  is  now^ 
entering  upon  a  third.  The  exercises  are  graduated,  being  easier 
at  the  beginning  than  further  on. 

Practical  Method  in  Arithmetic:  By  R.  S.  FaUr.  Chicago t- 
A.  Flanagan. 
This  is  not  designed  as  a  complete  arithmetic,  and  so  is  not  meant 
to  displace  any  other  book.  It  is  intended  for  teachers  who  wish  to^ 
learn  the  best  and  shortest  methods  in  arithmetic.  The  author  insists^ 
and  correctly,  that  the  shortest  method  that  is  consistent  with  clearness, 
and  accuracy  is  the  best  one.  All  the  methods  given  are  based  01^. 
principles.  A  careful  study  of  this  little  book  will  well  repay  any- 
teacher. 

Drawing  Made  Easy;  or  Dictation  Exercises^  Plans  and  Suggestion  sr 
to  Aid  in  Teaching  Drawing.  By  Abbie  G.  Hall.  Chicago  r- 
A.  Flanagan. 

The  above  is  in  cheap  form  and  is  accompanied  by  a  ^t  of  Designs, 
on  cards.    There  are  two  designs  on  each  card  and  each  is  numbered, 
corresponding  to  the  '* exercise"  in  the  book.    The  designs  (50  in- 
number)  are  well  graded  and  are  attractive.    Teachers  will  certainly 
find  these  cards  and  directions  helpful. 

Mr.  Flanagan  can  also  furnish  a  cheap  pamphlet  on  Free-hand  Di- 
dactic and  Geometric  Drawing,  and  on  Paper  Folding  and  Cutting. 

WoRMAN's  Modern  Language  Series — First  and  Second  Books. 
IN  Spanish  :     By  J.  H.  Worman.    New  York  and  Chicago  ^ 
A.  S.  Barnes  6r*  Co.     Cyrus  Smith ^  Indianapolis^  Agent  for- 
Indiana. 
The  author  of  the  above  is  the  author  of  a  series  of  books  in  bot}» 
German  and  French.     His  plan  in  all  his  books  is  '*the  natural  meth-- 
od."    This  plan  is  to  learn  the  language  by  using  it,  introducing  rules. 
gradually  as  their  application  can  be  seen  and  appreciated.    The  Span- 
ish books  are  arranged  progressively,  and  are  just  what  beginners  ii^ 
Spanish  need.    Price  of  each  book,  40  cents. 
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Harper *s   Readers:    New  York:    Harper  6r*  Brothers,     IV.  y^ 
Button^  Chicago^  H'estern  Agent, 

Some  months  since  the  Journal  contained  a  notice  of  the  First  and' 
Second  Nos.  of  this  series  of  Readers  and  called  attention  to  their- 
many  excellent  (>oints.  The  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  are  now  at. 
hand,  and  they  continue  the  general  characteristics  of  the  lower  read- 
ers. These  readers  keep  clearly  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  a  reader- 
is  to  teach  readings — not  spelling,  not  language,  not  history,  not  lit- 
erature, but  READING,— and  they  do  this  most  effectively  by  directingr^ 
everything  to  this  point  and  making  everything  else  secondary  or  inci- 
dental. Only  such  pictures  are  used  and  only  such  questions  are  sug- 
gested as  have  to  do  directly  with  the  thought  of  the  lesson.  Eacl^ 
of  the  four  readers  is  divided  into  two  parts,  bound  in  one  book,  and' 
thus  an  unusual  amount  of  matter  is  given,  which  does  away  with  the- 
necessity  of  supplementary  reading.  The  selections  are  excellent,  the- 
variety  good,  and  the  grading  equal  to  the  best. 

At  the  close  of  each  lesson  is  found  a  list  of  the  new  words  used  \xu 
the  lesson,  and  at  the  close  of  each  book  is  a  list  of  all  the  words  founcfl 
in  the  book,  not  found  in  the  preceding  book,  and  these  words  are- 
pronounced  and  defined.  Thus  each  book  is  complete  in  itself  as  at 
reader,  a  dictionary,  a  spelling  book. 

Grandfather's  Stories:    By  James  Johonnot.    New  York:    D^ 
Applet  on  b*  Co. 

This  is  an  attractive  book,  which  can  profitably  be  used  for  a  sup— 
plementary  reader.  Beginning  with  fables,  it  takes  a  short-cut  into- 
fairy  land,  and  touching  gently  the  story  of  the  Pygmies  and  Kin^^ 
Midas,  it  deals  with  such  legends  as  King  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  Dick 
Whittington  and  his  cat.  Among  the  home  stories  is  the  story  of  the- 
two  girls  who  scared  away  the  British  fleet  from  Boston  harbor  in  the- 
time  of  the  Revolution  by  a  vigorous  use  of  the  fife  and  drum.  Most: 
of  the  home  stories  are  patriotic  in  their  teaching.  Altogether,  the- 
Appletons  have  given  their  younger  readers  a  very  enjoyable  book. 

Latest  Studies  in  Indian  Reservations:    By  J,  R.  Harrison^ 
Philadelphia :    Indian  Rights  Association, 

Mr.  Harrison  in  1886  examined  the  training  schools  of  Indian  youths 
of  both  sexes  at  Carlisle  and  Hampton.  He  then  set  out,  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  to  visit  the  principal  Indian 
reservations  in  the  United  States.  This  book  contains  an  account  of 
what  he  learned  and  saw,  and  also  his  impressions  of  what  is  beings 
done  to  solve  the  Indian  problem.  Any  one  interested  in  this  line  oi^^ 
inquiry  can,  by  addressing  the  Indian  Rights  Association  in  Philadel- 
phia, be  put  in  the  way  of  accurate  information,  and  by  joining  ther 
Association  can  give  his  aid  to  the  general  work  of  the  Association. 
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BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  lejirn  the  addresses  of  the  best 

^Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  »o  change  places,  by  addressing  Orville 

iirewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  Sute  street, 

<:iiicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 

cneat.  3^ 

The  Pan-Hanf  lr  Route  East,  so  seriously  affected  by  the  flood  at  Johns- 
^  wn  and  other  points  in  Pennsylvania,  is  now  in  good  repair  and  trains  are 
»«naking  their  wonted  quick  time.  This  is  without  doubt  the  best  route  from 
"Oniral  Indiana  to  Washington  or  New  York. 

Excursion  Rates  to  Nashville  on  account  of  the  National  Edu- 

"-^CATiONAL  Association  — The  Pennsylvania  Lines  (J.,  M.  &  I.  R.  R.),  will 

:sdl  excursion  tickets  from  Indianapolis  to  Nashville  and  return,  account  meet- 

'«ng  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  July,  at  one  lowest  first-class 

ftmiied  fare  plus  $2.00      (The  rate  from  Indianapolis  is  $9.00.) 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  from  July  i  to  July  15,  inclusive,  and  good  for  le- 
"Cum  passage  until  September  10. 

The  J.,  M.  &  I.  is  the  only  direct  line  from  Indianapolis  to  Nashville;  its 
^trains  make  close  connection  at  Louisville  with  trains  of  the  Louisville  Sc 
IKashviUe  Road  at  the  J.,  M.  &  I.  Station  at  Louisville.  Passengers  going  by 
<«liis  route  will  be  granted  the  privilege  of  stopping  off  at  Glasgow  Junction, 
-either  going  or  coming,  that  they  may  visit  Mammoth  Cave. 

Trains  leaving  Indianapolis  4:00  a.  m.  arrive  Nashville  3:05  p.  m. 

Leave  Indianavolis  8:45  a.  ni.  arrive  Nashville  7:35  p.  m.        1  Through 

Leave  Indianapolis  3:25  or  6:25  p.  m.  arrive  Nash.  6:45  a.  m.  j  Sleeper. 
For  more  particular  information  call  upon  or  address, 

H.  R.  Dkring, 

7- It  Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Hailm4n*s  Summer  Scpool  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
"ll^f  ETKODS  will  open  on  Monday,  July  22.  For  circulars,  address  Mrs.  £.  L. 
Iflailoaan,  La  Porte,  Ind.  4  41 

'^Thb  National  Bock  Exchange"  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  mf»ii- 
ua^ed  by  Messrs.  Drinkwater  &  Sipe,  formerly  teachers  and  subscribers  of  the 
Jf  oamaL    See  their  advertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.  5-6t 

Pknnsylvania  Educational  Bureau.— Established  1880.  Filled  hun- 
•^reds  of  positions.  Good  places  for  good  teachers.  Employers  served  with- 
««c  charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  State  and  Territory.  The  manager 
4)ts  an  experience  of  over  twenty- five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendenu 
^Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  season.    Circulars  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B.  Landis,  Manager,  205  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa, 

Electric  Belt  Free. — To  introduce  it  and  obtain  agents  the  undersigned. 

nfirm  will  give  away  a  few  of  their  $5   German  Electric  Belts  invented  by 

'<*rof.  Vatt  der  Weyde,  Pres.  of  the  N.  Y.  Electrical  Society,  (U.  S.  Patent 

357,647),  a  positive  cure  for  Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Loss  of  Power, 

•Jbc.    Address  Electric  Agency,  Box   178,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.     Wnte  to  theni 

^to-day.  1.71, 

Hahnemann  Medical  College  and  Hospital  of  Chicago,  III. — ^The 
ifioltcy  of  this  institution  is  to  make  no  promises  for  Hospital  or  CoJege  tuition, 
"iclinics,  sub-clinics,  or  any  means  for  study  and  observation,  that  are  not  literally 
.and  righteously  kept.  TAe  Thirtieth  Annual  Course  of  Lectures  will  begin 
ita  Sept.  1889,  and  continue  for  six  months.  For  full  particulars,  catalogue^ 
^nd  Clinique^  address,  E.  Z.  Bailey,  M.  D.,  Registrar,  3034  Michigan  Ave.,, 
*<Cliicago.     Mention  this  paper.  2  6t 
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VACANGIKJS. 

:o; 

15  Soperintendencies,  with  salaries  lietween $2,000  and  #3^000^ 

32  Superintendenc  e5,  with  salaries  between l  ,200    '^     2^000 

85  Superintendencie^j  with  salaries  between 900     *^      iy2CO' 

95  Pnncipalships  of  Town  SchooU 000     to      ^oo- 

23?  Principalship«,  below 60 ) 

13  High  School  Frincipaibhipp,  above ^yS^^ 

31  Hi)(h  School  Pnncipalships,  salaries  between 1,000  and   1,900^ 

45  High  School  Principal>hipB 500    to     3^  9€> 

28  Ward,  Grammar,  and  Pnmaiy  Principal»hipf 

25  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  between 600  and  i,oo€> 

48  High  School  Assistants*  P«>situ>n5,  below 600 

60  Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary  Pvisiiions,  with  salaries  ranging  fr<  n» 

$60  and  upwards. 
100  Same,  with  salaries  below  $60. 
54  Ppsitions  for  Specialists  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics 

Literature,  Science,  etc 
10  Teachers  of  Methods  in  Normals. 
15  A»t  in  Private  Schools. 
8  Drawing  in  Public  Schools. 
20  Music  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

25  Positions  for  Elocution,    Book-keeping,   Penmanship,  Shorthand,  and 
kindred  subjects. 
Now  is  the  time  to  write  and  learn  of  our  work.     For  the  past  two  we»k<* 

we  have  averaged  fortv  new  vacnrie^  and  four  new  nicinhei^  each  U»y — u  n 

time!«  a^  iiian«    Vdcancirs  a^  ni<nii»rrs.     Wili  not  some  ul  these  vacancies  %ii> 

lor  yuu? 

WE  HAVE  FILLED  FIVE  HUNDRED  POSITIONS  during  the  pa*%. 
six  months.     A  list  of  these  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Address,  for  circulars,  at  once, 

TEA0HER8'  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOOIATIOHr, 

ORVILLB  BREWER,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  St^  Cblcag«t 

Branches: 

New  York  City,  Box  1969      M.  V.  Bidgood,  Agt. 

S-tf  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.     W.  H.  Heiney,  Ag». 


CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— 1 
Elkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  betwirn 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Hirb>r.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  f<>r 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  ria  l^e 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  line^.  Al)out  May  20(b  we- 
will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  tniiis> 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  dajf 
trains.     For  time  c.f  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  aeen*^.  or 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  p.  &  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  Heuse  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot,. 

5*?  Indianapolis. 


Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  and  Sweet  Harmony! 

21,000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sofd  T 

MarrV  Cnniro  including  Thk  Vovkl  Key  (104  pp.)  for  Day  Schools.  Institutea,  Sli  g. 
IRgl  I  y  OUIIJ^O  log  Olassea,  etc.    Issued  July  1,  1889.    30c  per  copy ;  13.00  per  doaea. 

MERRY  MELODIES  For  Day  School^  Institutes,  etc.    Iftc  per  copy;  f  1  65  per  dM. 

LI VI  MQ  GEMS  For  Sunday  Schools  (160  pp  ).    35c  per  copy ;  ^60 per  doies. 
Sample  copies  of  a*!  the  bo<  ks  will  be  sent  poat-psH  o'l  receipt  of  75c. 
7-tf  Addreas,  S.  C.  HANSON,  WiLLiAMaroBT,  ]5». 


ARE  you  LOG  A  TED  for  SEPTEMBER  ? 


If  not,  send  at  once  for  Semi-monthly  Report  of  Vacan- 
•cies  now  on  the  books  of  the  School  and  College  Bureau, 
•of  Elmhurst  (Chicago)  111.  We  have  already  recommended 
"teachers  for  over  500  vacancies^  and  of  those  recommended 
^ve  are  hearing  most  gratifying  results.  We  still  have  sev- 
•cral  hundred  vacancies,  and  every  mail  brings  new  ones. 

If  you  are  prepared  for  good  work,  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
iiave  one  or  more  places  suited  to  your  wishes  and  attain- 
mients.  Our  vacancies  are  direct  from  employers.  Salaries 
irange  from  $loo  to  $2,800. 

Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once.     Address, 

C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
7-tf  Elmhurst,  III. 

The  •!•  International  •♦•  Cyclopedia. 

A  WOBE  FOB  THE  LIBBABT  AND  THE  HOME. 

AUTHENTIC,  LATE,  AND  CONVENIENT. 

£VERY  SUBJECT  Of  any  IMPORTANCE  fully  TREATED. 

More  desirable  information  furnished  than  in  any  other  Cyclopedia. 
^11  wishing  to  purchase  a  Cyclopedia  should  write  us  for  terms. 

Agents  wanted.  U.  S.  B.  PUBLISHING  CO., 

7- It  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Teachers'  Summer  Books. 

«Q' 

ESSAYS  CM  EDDCATIOMAL  REFORMS.    By  R.  H.  Quick.    12mo.     $1  00.     "  It  U  the 
Muii^i  readable  A"d  xalaable  work  ou  matterB  educatioual,  that  haa  yet  been  publiabed." 
—  CkicoM  Teacher. 

PrtlflClPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUDATtON.    Bj  Jambs  Cubbik. 
12iiio.    Sl.UO.    "  A  thorough  atudy  of  thift  treatlAe,  by  all  our  Instructors,  would  Increake 
^4.ue  value  o(  our  itcboo<8  twpnty-fire  percent,  in  a  abort  tlme."-r-A^.  K  School  JoumoL 

HISTORY  OF  CIVIlIZI^T.ON      Lectures  on  the  Origin  and  Development  oi  the  Main 
IiiHiUuiions  of  Mankind.    By  Emil  Rkich,  D.  .T.    Illustrated.    12mo.    $2.00. 
MASTER  VIRGIL.    The  author  of  the  iEoeid  as  he  seemed  in  the  Middle  Ages.    Bj 
-J    6.  TUNISON.     8vo.    $2.00  o- 


Every  teacher  should  ^tudy  Shorthand,  and  to  commence  aelf-lnstructloii,  yoa 
«.«d  only.-LONGLEY'S  PHONOGRAPHIC  MANUAL,  .  .         75  cia. 

LONGLEY'S  WRITING  EXERCISES,  -  -  -    25  " 

A  p'^ctical  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  a  snort  time,  by  employing  leisure  moments 
lin  I  «  study.    Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  of  Longley's  Phonographic  System. 
We  invite  corresp  indence  as  to  all  classes  of  books,  statiooerv,  school  supplies,  etc. 
A  uy  of  thn  above  books  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
-7-11  ROBERT  CURRE  &  CO..  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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AN  INSTRUCTORS  VIEW  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

J  R.  G.  BOONE,  OF  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


'HE  institute  idea  in  the  United  States  is  fifty  years  old. 
In  Indiana  almost  a  generation  younger.  It  belongs  to 
the  movement  to  provide  better  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon schools.  As  teachers  and  schools  have  improved  the  char- 
acter of  the  institute  service  has  correspondingly  changed.  The 
work  which,  because  of  its  advanced  and  professional  quality, 
was  within  reach  of  the  few  teachers  only,  and  in  exceptional 
localities  then,  and  for  many  years  indeed,  is  now  needed— de- 
manded— by  most  teachers  throughout  all  the  states  north. 

Without  doubt  some  communities  yet  require  academic  instruc- 
tion and  specific  direction.  But  it  is  beli;ved  that  for  Indiana, 
and  in  most  counties  there  is  a  better  way. 

To  set  forth  briefly  the  writer's  estimate  of  the  trend  of  the  best 
current  institute  service  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  ASPECT  OF  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Primarily,  it  may  be  noted  then  that  the  work  of  the  teachers' 
institute  should  be  chiefly  professional,  and  only  incidentally 
academic. 

It  may,  rightly  I  think,  be  assumed  by  the  state  through  her 
representative,  the  county  superintendent,  and  by  the  instructor, 
that  teachers  convened  as  teachers  have  reached  at  least  the 
minimum  standard  of  required  scholaiship.  So  much  the  free 
public  schools  furnish.    This  attainment  is  presupposed  in  every 
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body  of  licensed  teachers.  The  examination  has  been  chiefly  a 
test  of  information.  The  institute  also  not  less  than  the  school, 
is  a  means  of  instruction,  but  not  primarily  in  subject-matter ; 
its  function  is  to  teach,  but  not  the  details  of  the  common 
branches. 

The  institute  time  of  one  or  two  weeks  is  inadequate  for  any 
large  accumulation  of  facts  for  subsequent  use ;  and  far  too  brief 
for  the  higher  purposes  of  discipline.  It  may  serve  however,  to 
introduce  teachers  to  professional  problems;  to  initiate  new  or 
confirm  half- established  lines  of  thought;  to  give  right  views  of 
the  nature  and  means  of  education,  the  conditions  and  aims  of 
culture,  and  the  function  of  the  school  as  one  of  the  educational 
agencies — as  the  one  of  special  concern  to  the  teacher ;  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  knowledge  as  a  stimulus  to  mental  activity; 
and  exhibit  the  more  important  historical  aspects  of  culture. 
These  are  all  professional  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  ground- 
work of  institute  instruction. 

The  lesson  in  Arithmetic,  or  Reading,  or  Geography,  or  U.  S. 
History,  is  legitimate,  and  fruitful  of  best  results  if  it  seek  to  ra- 
tionalize the  teacher's  hold  upon  its  use  as  a  means  of  mental 
training;  but  not  if  its  aim  be  to  present  the  subject  mater  of 
discount,  the  laws  of  punctuation,  the  pronunciation  of  words, 
the  facts  of  geographical  knowledge,  or  events  in  history,  how- 
ever valuable.  Put  differently,  the  teachers'  institute,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a  professional  school — of  short  term  generally, 
and  too  often,  unfortunately,  with  no  unity  of  purpose  or  mas- 
tery of  means ,  but  always  with  large  promise  of  helpfulness  to 
the  teacher. 

PRINCIPLE  vs.   METHODS  IN  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  naturally  follows  that  profit  lies  in 
the  line  of  much  attention  to  principles  of  education  and  teach- 
ing, and  their  emphasis  over  the  devices  of  the  school  room.  In 
80  far  as  the  latter  are  rational  they  are  implicit  in  the  former, 
and  will  work  themselves  out  as  needed ;  if  not,  they  are  only 
forms,  arbitrary,  meaningless,  and  therefore  to  be  condemned. 

The  device  or  way  is  incidental.     It  is  variously  modified  by . 
size  of  classes,  age  and  maturity  of  pupils,  supply  of  apparatus. 
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length  of  school  term,  disposition  of  the  teacher,  community 
customs,  the  text-book  used,  etc.  It  contains  nothing  univer- 
sal ;  but  instead,  fixes  upon  the  superficial  and  apparent  De- 
vice is  mechanical  and  arbitrary.  It  may  rationally  follow,  but 
can  never  account  for  the  ground  or  reason  of  things.  Given 
the  one,  the  other  appears  naturally. 

The  principle  is  common  and  fundamental.  It  is  of  universal 
— at  least  very  general — application,  and  so  can  be  given  profit- 
ably to  all  classes  of  teachers,  for  every  school,  and  more  or  less 
for  all  subjects.  The  device  is  partial  and  restricted.  It  is  used 
understandingly  by  a  few,  and  abused  because  misunderstood 
by  the  many.  It  is  fitted  to  particular  conditions,  adjustment  to 
which  unfits  for  numerous  other  particular  conditions.  The  in- 
stitute instructor  who  would  do  a  really  great  service  to  a  body 
of  teachers  representing  various  types  of  school,  and  grades  of 
advancement,  and  social  conditions,  can  not  think  to  deal  in 
recipes  and  formulas. 

Again,  the  principle  is  simple  and  may  be  presented — and 
presented  effectually — in  far  less  time  than  is  required  for  the 
rational  exposition  .of  a  device.  The  latter  is  complex,  made  up 
of  details,  generally  hypothetical,  and  always  vague  because 
multiple.  The  principle  or  principles  underlying  the  exercise  of 
authority  in  punishment,  for  example,  may  be  developed  and 
explained  without  considerable  time ;  even  less  than  would  be 
necessary  for  the  wise  selection  and  justification  of  a  rational 
punishment  for  a  particular  offense,  under  given  conditions. 
The  one  idea  is  extensive  and  composite;  the  other  intensive 
and  simple. 

All  this  is  incidental,  however,  to  the  true  meaning  of  my 
statement.  These  find  their  larger  excuse  in  the  fact  that  the 
principle  furnishes  the  ground  upon  which  the  method  stands. 

Whether  it  be  the  principle  in  the  subject,  the  purpose  of  the 
recitation,  the  nature  and  conditions  of  the  mental  process,  the 
objects  of  the  examination,  the  functions  of  authority,  or  the 
standards  of  conduct, — these  ofiier  the  only  sufficient  reason  for 
the  manner  of  instruction  or  organization.  In  short,  the  prin- 
ciple represents  the  stable  and  uniform,  the  simple,  the  common 
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and  fundamental.  As  such  its  elaboration  would  seem  admirably 
suited  to  a  short- term  professional  school  for  teachers, — such  as 
attend  Indiana  Institutes. 

THE  GENERAL  VS.  THE  SPECIAL  VIEW  IN  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  already  been  implied,  and  only  claims  here  an  added 
emphasis,  that  one  function  of  institute  instruction  is  to  give  the 
general  as  contrasted  with  the  special  view  of  whatever  profes- 
sional study.  Didactics  must  be  largely  left  to  the  individual 
teacher. 

It  is  one  of  the  well  established  laws  of  mind  that  in  all  learn- 
ing there  is  acquired  first  the  outline,  then  details ;  first  vague, 
indefinite  knowledge,  later  clear  and  definite  -,  first  of  wholes, 
then  of  parts.  It  is  not  less  true  of  the  teacher  and  other  ma- 
ture minds.  In  so  far  as  the  institute  is  a  teaching  body,  its 
instruction  must  follow  the  same  law. 

The  rough  but  masterly  and  suggestive  sketch  set  before  an 
aspiring  artist  is  helpful,  where  the  finished  picture,  replete  with 
details,  though  put  in  with  a  master's  hand,  would  only  cultivate 
an  awkward  dependence. 

It  is  no  purpose  of  the  institute  to  deal  out  prescriptions,  how- 
ever carefully  compounded ;  but  rather  to  teach  the  nature  of 
mental  disease  and  the  laws  of  growth,  the  principles  of  thera- 
peutics and  hygiene,  to  the  end  that  the  treatment  may  be  suited 
to  the  particular  need,  not  some  hypothetical  one. 

Of  course  the  experiences  of  the  school-room,  of  the  teacher's 
life,  and  the  daily  conduct,  will  be  drawn  upon  by  every  instruc' 
tor  for. purposes  of  illustruion  and  verification:  but  they  must 
be  held  as  illustrations  and  means  only,  and  not  be  left  to  usurp 
the  place  of  the  lesson  to  be  taught.  There  is  reason  to  suspect 
the  note-book  that  carries  from  an  institute,  pages  of  carefully 
copied  solutions,  diagrams  of  sentences,  definitions,  verbal  dia- 
critics, historical  and  geographical  outlines,  typical  questions  in 
reading,  the  devices  of  penmanship,  or  classifications  of  ofienses 
and  punishments.  By  such  means  the  universal  truth  has  been 
many  times  lost  in  the  particular  half-truth  whose  real  signifi- 
cance has  been  further  obscmed  perhaps  in  its  occasional  failure 
to  sustain  its  reputation  as  a  truth.     How  often,  for  example,. 
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has  a  device  for  checking  needless  whispering  failed  after  some 
one's  success,  and  while  loaded  with  unstinted  commendation 
by  an  over- zealous  institute  instructor  as  the  panacea  of  all  whis- 
pering ills, — failed,  not  because  of  its  falsity,  but  because,  being 
a  partial  truth,  it  was  ill-adapted  to  the  new  conditions. 

No  more  is  it  the  function  of  the  institute  to  deal  out  mere 
personal  opinion,  hard  and  fast  theories  of  mind  and  culture  and 
institutions. 

It  is  especially  desirable  that  instruction  in  psychology — which 
has  come  to  be  fashionable  if  not  a  conviction — should  stand  on 
this  safer  because  truer  vantage  groimd  of  description  rather  than 
definition ;  of  fixing  the  common  qualities  of  mind,  not  the  indi- 
vidual and  exceptional ;  of  enlarging  familiarity  with  the  laws  of 
mental  growth  and  discipline,  as  above  forms  of  memory,  the 
metaphysics  of  reason,  or  grades  of  conduct.  A  psychology,  it 
may  be  conceded,  is  not  the  thing  most  needed  by  teachers ; 
but  such  an  insight  into  mind,  its  nature  and  processes,  and  the 
conditions  of  growth,  as  shall  develop,  not  your  psychology  or 
mine,  but  a  rational  use  of  the  means  of  its  culture.  This,  it 
would  seem,  is  really  a  teachers'  psychology,  and  one  peculiarly 
within  the  province  of  the  institute  to  offer. 

GRADATION  AND  CLASSIFCATION  IN  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Indiana  School  Journal  appeared  a 
communication  advocating  something  of  gradation  of  institute 
work  and  a  corresponding  classification  of  teachers.  A  like 
recommendation  has  just  been  made  also  by  your  committee's 
report  read  in  our  hearing. 

There  need  be  noted  here  therefore,  only  the  following  points 
suggestive  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  successful  organ- 
ization of  teachers  into  working  bodies  upon  the  plan  named. 

The  work  for  each  institute,  it  has  been  said,  may  be  distrib- 
uted to  teachers  according  to  class  needs ;  this  involves  or  ac- 
companies their  classification  on  the  basis  of  these  needs.  But 
the  work  may  also  be  graded  for  the  same  body,  provided  it 
cover  a  period  of  years.  This  does  not  necessarily  imply  any 
marked  change  of  organization.  The  former  is  applicable  to 
the  larger  bodies  of  teachers  only,  in  the  more  populous  counties 
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of  the  state ;  to  heterogeneous  bodies  of  teachers,  as  in  the  co- 
operation of  city  teachers  of  various  grades,  or  those  in  rural  and 
urban  districts  combined ;  or  further  and  speaking  broadly,  when 
•  and  where  details  are  to  be  studied. 

In  the  smaller  counties,  or  where  city  and  county  teachers 
hold  separate  institutes,  the  average  body  it  would  seem,  is  suf- 
ficiently homogeneous  in  taste  and  attainment,  to  be  accommo- 
dated together.  Besides,  receiving  the  same  instruction,  sub- 
mitting to  like  conditions,  co  operating  for  like  ends,  tend  to 
unify  and  fraternize  those  who  might  otherwise  be  discordant 
elements  in  what  should  be  one  system.  And  in  this  homogen- 
iety  is  strength.  Indeed  it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether 
the  average  institute  of  a  hundred  teachers,  would  be  much  ad- 
vantaged by  breaking  into  sections  for  a  few  days'  study  of  the 
narrower  and  more  particular  interests.  Given  sound  views  of 
the  ends  and  aims,  the  means  and  conditions  of  education  in 
general;  and  their  more  important  applications  to  individual 
schools,  or  grades,  or  subjects,  will  be  incalculably  better  worked 
out  by  each  teacher  for  himself,  than  doled  out  by  the  instructor 
of  an  institute  section. 

When  the  institute  takes  on  the  character  of  a  school— con- 
tinues for  weeks,  follows  a  prescribed  course  and  has  definite 
aims,  gradation  and  classification  become  necessary.  When 
this  time  has  come  for  any  given  county  or  institute  of  teachers, 
must  be  answered  after  a  careful  study  of  the  teachers  and  schools 
and  local  organization. 

THE   need   for   institute   INSTRUCTORS. 

Of  course  the  great  need  is  for  institute  instructors.  Not 
mere  teachers— even  the  best  teachers;  but  men  and  women 
who,  in  addition  to  successful — the  most  successful — school- 
room experience,  are  possessed  of  the  philosophic  insight;  in* 
structors  for  whom  at  the  moment,  details  exist  only  as  a  means 
to  impress  and  re-enforce  the  lesson  of  the  fundamentals,  who 
are  able  to  carry  their  hearers  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  from 
mountain-peak  to  mountain-peak,  and  unfold  to  view  the  rela- 
'tions  of  their  present  knowledge  to  these  larger  wholes  which  lie 
before  them,  wholes  whose  missing  parts  may  be  filled  in  from 
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the  school-room;  instructors  who,  in  an  exercise  on  the  ''Reci- 
tation," are  not  lost  in  a  maze  of  "ways";  and  in  a  lesson  on 
the  '<  Word  Method"  are  independent  of  the  tricks  of  entertain- 
ment 

The  best  teachers  may  fail  in  the  institute,  because  unable  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  measured,  daily 
task.  Of  necessity  there  is  needed  here,  as  in  the  class  room, 
the  ability  to  fit  the  needed  riew  into  the  present  experience ; 
faith  in  the  general  good  intention  of  teachers,  and  their  ability, 
when  properly  met ;  together  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  Institute  as  one  of  the  agencies  of 
professional  culture. 

In  conclusion,  lest  I  may  be  misunderstood,  let  me  disclaim 
any  intention  of  being  either  dogmatic  or  arbitrary,  and  ask  your 
fullest  criticism ;  as  there  has  been  expressed  an  individual  opin- 
ion  only — one  "  Instructor's  View  of  the  Institute." 


•«  WHAT  ARE  THE  OBJECTS  TO  BE  ACCOM- 
PLISHED IN  THE  STUDY  OF  UNITED 

STATES  HISTORY f' 
C;  

CYRUS  M.  HODGIN,  OF  SARLHAM  COLLEGE. 


Editor  Indiana  School  Journal :  In  a  number  of  the  Journal 
issued  some  months  ago,  I  noticed  among  the  Questions  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Board,  the  one  that  forms  the  heading  of  this 
communication.  In  the  following  number,  I  found  answers  to 
aU  the  other  questions  of  the  list,  but  none  to  this  one.  Believ- 
ing the  question  a  good  one,  and  well  worthy  the  consideration 
of  teachers,  with  your  permission  I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth,  as 
they  appear  to  me,  some  of  the  important  objects  that  may  be 
accomplished  by  this  study. 

Every  human  being  possesses  a  trinity  of  powers  which  it  is 
the  purpose  of  education  to  develop.  These  powers  are  Intel- 
lectual^ Emotional^  Volitioncd,  Nearly,  if  not  quite  all  of  the  sub- 
jects taught  in  our  schools,  can  be  made  to  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  all  these  powers.  The  following,  I  conceive  to  be 
proper  objects  that  may  be  secured  by  the  study  of  History : 
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I.     Intellectual  Objects. 

1.  As  the  Presentative  or  Acquisitive  powers  of  the  child  are 
most  active  in  the  early  stages  of  his  development,  the  first  work 
in  history  should  take  an  objective  form,  and  reach  his  interest 
through  the  powers  he  most  enjoys  exercising.  The  gathering 
-of  interesting  facts,  and  the  tracing  of  expeditions  and  journeys 
hy  the  use  of  maps  and  globes  will  afford  pleasurable  activity, 
and  at  the  same  time  train  the  power  of  observation. 

2.  The  Representative  powers  of  memory  and  imagination 
are  also  early  active,  and  there  is  no  subject  in  the  course  of 
school  work  better  adapted  to  bring  out  and  strengthen  these 
powers,  than  the  subject  under  consideration.  In  order. that  the 
memory  may  have  secure  hold  upon  the  facts,  the  imagination 
must  create  the  circumstances  under  which  the  facts  exist,  thus 
making  them  real  to  the  pupil,  and  hence  readily  and  perma- 
nently retained.  This  action  of  the  imagination  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  too  common,  and  always  very  dull  process  of  com- 
mitting the  mere  words  of  the  lesson, — without  interest,  because 
without  any  definite  meaning,  or  any  clearly  defined  relations 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

3.  The  Reflective  or  reasoning  power  is  called  into  action  in 
determining  the  relations  of  geographical  conditions  to  historical 
events.  The  plans  and  results  of  a  campaign,  and  the  indus- 
tries of  a  nation,  are  alike  largely  determined  by  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  or  the  locality  involved.  The  campaign 
of  Burgoyne  in  New  York  can  not  be  clearly  comprehended  nor 
properly  interpreted  except  in  the  light  of  the  geography  of  that 
region.  The  industries  that  can  be  profitably  followed  in  the 
region  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  the 
Creat  Plains  of  the  West,  were  determined  long  before  their  oc- 
cupation by  men. 

In  these  three  purposes  we  have  brought  into  action,  respect- 
ively, the  three  great  phases  of  intellectual  activity:  (i)  percep- 
tion,— observation;  (2)  representation, — memory  and  imagina- 
tion \  (3)  reflection  or  the  reasoning  power. 

II.  But  the  child  is  not  all  intellect ;  he  possesses  sensibili- 
ties, feelings, — an  emotional  nature,  the  development  of  which 
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is  a  legitimate  object  of  the  study  of  History.     The  most  impor- 
tant feelings  that  may  be  influenced  by  this  study,  are — 

1.  Admiration,  which  nnderlies  the  formation  of  all  ideals  of 
character  by  children  and  youth.  The  perseverance  of  Colum- 
bus, the  pluck  of  Paul  Jones,  the  integrity  of  Gen.  Joseph  Reed, 
bravery  of  Putnam,  the  self-sacrifice  of  La  Fayette,  the  eloquence 
of  Webster,  the  persistence  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  philan- 
thropy of  John  Brown,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  the  heroic 
women  of  the  land,  may  all  be  brought  before  the  admiring  gaze 
of  the  student,  and  each  may  furnish  an  essential  element  in  the 
formation  of  the  ideal  of  his  life. 

2.  Ambition  is  an  emotion,  which,  when  properly  understood, 
is  the  very  mainspring  of  noble  action.     Hs  who  lives  devoid  of 
ambition  will  die  devoid  of  achievement.     Our  history  furnishes 
abundant  material  for  stimulating  a  laudable  ambition,  and  for 
repressing  and  discouraging  what  is  ignoble. 

3.  Patriotism  of  the  highest  type  finds  exemplification  in  our 
history.  Washington  is  the  ideal  patriot  in  all  lands.  Genuine 
love  of  country  is  the  chief  pillar  on  which  rests  any  free  gov- 
ernment. To  develop  and  stimulate  such  a  patriotism  should  be 
one  of  the  leading  objects  of  this  study. 

III.  Man  possesses  not  only  intellectual  and  emotional  pow- 
ers, he  has  will  power,  and  no  part  of  education  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  development,  strengthening,  and  training  of  Uie 
will.  ''A  highly  cultured  character  is  little  else  than  a  highly 
cultured  will."  The  fine  examples  of  prompt  decision  and  vig- 
orous execution  furnished  in  American  History,  makes  it  an 
admirable  means  in  the  hands  of  a  skillful  instructor  for  calling 
out  this  power  in  his  pupils. 

These  seem  to  me  to  be  both  legitimate  and  possible  objects 
that  may  be  accomplished  by  the  study  of  U.  S.  History. 


THE  NATURAL  METHOD  OF  NUMBER 

TEACHING. 


[Piscuninr  the  principles  underiyiag  a  book  of  methods  under  the  above  title,  by  A. 
Flanagan,  publisher,  Chicago,  111.1 

That  most  of  the  principles  of  the  Grube  Method  of  Number 
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Teaching  are  based  upon  sound  psychological  doctrine,  no  think- 
ing teacher  will  dispute. 

That  the  beginner  should  learn  the  numbers  as  wholes,  then 
their  parts,  is  true.  That  mathematical  reasoning  is  founded 
upon  the  results  of  sense-perpeptions,  and  that  all  such  teaching 
should  begin  with  them,  is  equally  true.  That  in  teaching  num- 
ber we  should  teach  numbers,  not  abstract  words  and  figures  alone, 
all  will  admit.  But  beyond  this  is  a  point  at  which  the  Grube 
Method  leaves  the  principles  of  psychology.  The  order  of  the 
increase  of  numbers  is  followed  instead  of  the  development  of 
the  pupil's  power  to  form  number  concepts.  The  teacher  studies 
number,  when  he  should  study  the  child* s  capacity  to  form  number 
concepts. 

To  illustrate  my  meaning,  I  refer  to  the  order  of  presenting 
number  as  laid  down  by  the  advocates  of  the  Grube  Method. 
Each  number  is  presented  as  a  whole,  then  measured  by  one^ 
then  by  iwo^  etc. ,  up  to  the  number  itself,  when  the  next  larger 
number  is  presented. 

In  my  teaching  I  never  forsake  this  principle :  We  can  know 
only  of  that  of  which  we  have  a  concept.  Ic  applies  in  number 
teaching  as  well  as  in  any  other  teaching.  We  must  have  a  con- 
cept of  each  number  before  we  can  know  that  number.  Before 
we  had  seen  an  elephant  or  a  picture  of  an  elephant  we  knew 
nothing  of  the  appearance  of  an  elephant,  because  we  had  no 
mental  picture  or  concept  of  it.  As  we  can  close  our  eyes  and 
recall  our  concept  of  the  elephant,  so  we  should  be  able  to  close 
our  eyes  and  recall  a  mental  picture  of  each  number.  If  we 
can  not  do  this  we  do  not  know  the  number.  You  have  a  mental 
picture  of  three  You  can  close  your  eyes  and  imagine  three 
rings  (ooo)  very  distinctly.  Then  you  have  a  concept  of 
three.  Have  you  a  concept  of  eight  ?  Of  eight  ones—i^  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 )  ? 
Have  you  a  concept  of  eight  as  two  fours— (S  %  %  §)?  Can 
you  not  close  eyes  and  imagine  the  two  fours  ?  Then  you  have 
a  concept  of  eight  as  two  fours.  Have  you  a  concept  of  twenty- 
five  ? — Of  one  hundred  ?  Can  a  concept  of  these  numbers  be 
gained?  It  can.  How?  By  grouping.  Since  we  can  know 
of  things  only  as  we  form  concepts,  why  not  learn  numbers  by 
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a  system  that  will  give  a  concept  of  each  number  presented  ? 
Why  not  present  numbers  to  the  leahier  in  the  order  in  which 
his  mind  can  form  concepts  of  them  ?  This  is  the  keynote  to  the 
•* Natural  Method  of  Number  Teaching." 

In  all  teaching,  the  most  easy  and  natural  step  should  be  taken 
first  Why  should  ,/^r  b :  taught  first  as  four  ones^  and  measured 
by  one — ^before  being  measured  by  two^  and  taught  as  two  twos  9 
Which  is  easier  gained,  a  concept  of  four  ones  (iiii),  or  four 
arranged  as  two /z£^f  (i I    ii)? 

Which  concept  is  easier  recalled  with  closed  eyes  ?  In  that 
of  four  ones  the  attention  (I  know  of  no  better  word  to  express 
it)  must  be  divided  among  four  objects ;  that  is,  four  times.  Why 
are  the  two  twos  easier  ?  Because  the  "attention"  here  is  divided 
between  two  groups.  But,  we  ask,  have  we  not  a  concept  of 
four  objects— consequently  a  concept  of  four  ones  ? 

We  here  discover  a  law  of  the  number  faculty:  "The  atten- 
tion can  be  divided  among  as  many  known  groups  as  among 
individual  objects. 

Test  the  truth  of  this  proposition  by  presenting  a  number  of 
marks  or  rings  equidistant  from  each  other  for  a  moment  before 
the  gaze  of  some  one  and  ask  how  many.  First  try  mi;  then 
inn;  then  oooooo;  then  ooooooo.  You  will  soon  reach  a 
point  where  your  pupil  will  fail  to  give  the  correct  number. 
Not  many  can  report  correctly  beyond  the  number  six. 

Next  try  the  experiment  with  numbers  arranged  in  groups  of 
three  (ooo),  four  (  §  8  ),  dye  (  8  o  g  ),  etc.  I  find  no  trouble 
in  having  pupils  (when  so  trained)  instantly  recognize  fifteen; 
twenty- five;  fifty;  or  one  hundred^  if  properly  grouped.  This 
shows  they  have  a  concept  and  know  the  number. 

Is  not  that  better  than  making  no  attempt  to  teach  the  num- 
ber and  having  the  pupil  rely  on  his  memory  of  the  tables  and  a 
stereotyped  logical  formula  by  which  to  solve  his  problems  in 
intellectual  (?)  arithmetic?  Teaching  only  words  or  figures  is 
not  teaching  number.  By  the  pupil  getting  a  concept  of  each 
number — the  "tables"  are  more  easily  learned ;  and  in  a  way 
that  interests  the  pupil,  because  it  causes  the  exercise  and  growth 
of  one  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind. 
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In  doing  this  we  follow  the  principle :  First  the  idea,  then  its 
symbol.  Suppose  the  following  problem  is  to  be  given  to  the 
pupils :  In  an  orchard  of  5  trees  there  are  4  apples  on  each  tree. 
If  4  boys  go  to  get  them,  how  many  apples  will  there  be  for  each 
boy  ?  Compare  the  solution  of  the  boy  who  has  the  concept  of 
five  4's  in  twenty^  and  twenty  arranged  in  four  equal  groups,  with 
the  solution  of  the  one  who  relies  upon  mere  memory  of  the 
tables  and  a  model  "solution"  he  has  memorized  from  the  book. 
In  the  first  there  is  a  gleam  of  intelligence  in  the  eyes  ]  a  sparkle 
showiag  active  thought,  and  the  correct  answer  is  given  almost 
immediately.  His  reasoning  was  by  natural,  spontaneous  logic. 
In  the  latter  case  there  will  be  a  vacant  stare ;  a  search  through 
the  galleries  of  memory ;  a  tedious  repetition  of  a  logical  formula, 
and  the  result  is  reached,  but  no  number  concept  was  used. 
I^ogic  was  called  upon  to  aid  in  performing  what  should  have 
been  reached  by  perception  as  an  aid  to  logic. 

We  must  admit  that  concepts  of  large  numbers  can  not  be 
formed  except  in  groups.  Also  a  concept  of  the  smaller  num- 
bers is  easier  formed  when  arranged  in  groups.  That  which  is 
easier  should  be  taught  first.  Why  try  to  give  a  concept  of  seven 
ones  (11 1  nil) — almost  an  impossibility — before  teaching  three 
threes^  three  fours,  or  other  numbers,  in  groups,  which  are  com- 
paratively easy?  If  our  assumptions  are  correct  the  Grube 
Method  errs  in  following  up  the  order  of  the  increase  of  number 
instead  of  the  development  of  the  child's  ability  to  form  number 
concepts  of  numbers  in  groups. 

By  examining  the  first  number  concepts  formed,  and  guided 
by  the  psychological  laws  that  we  know  apply  to  number  learn- 
ing we  may  follow  the  ** natural"  method. 

The  first  number  concept  formed  is  one,  one  object.  The  child 
has  this  ability  while  quite  young.  Naturally,  the  next  step  is 
in  forming  a  concept  of  two  objects.  This  is  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  power  and  requires  many  months  for  its  development. 
Before  this  can  be  done  the  ''attention"  must  be  divided  between 
two.  The  next  step,  according  to  Grube,  is  to  teach  three  as 
three  ones.  This  implies  the  ability  to  divide  the  attention  among 
three  objects. 
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When  two  was  learned  the  mind  grasped  it  as  an  individual 
group.  The  mind  already  has  the  power  of  forming  a  concept 
of  tiifo  objects.  The  mind  has  the  same  power  over  known 
groups.  Will  not  two  twos  be  an  easier  concept  formed  than 
three  ones  ?  If  placed  in  a  group  two  twos  become  a  known 
group  (88)-  Then  eight  as  two  fours  (88  8  8  )  i»  very 
easily  learned.  By  the  time  these  numbers,  measured  by  the 
groups  into  which  they  are  divided,  are  fully  learned,  the  pupil 
will  have  gained  the  power  of  forming  a  concept  of  three  ones. 
The  next  step  is  to  teach  three  twos ;  then  three  threes ;  Utttn 
three  fours.  By  this  time  four  ones  may  be  undertaken,  then 
four  twos,  etc.  By  the  -Grube  Method  a  point  is  soon  reached 
where  a  concept  of  the  number,  as  presented,  can  not  be  gained. 
By  the  Natural  Method  the  ability  to  form  the  concept  is  never 
over-reached. 

It  may  be  asked,  will  not  three  as  two  and  one  (oo  o)  be  easier 
taught  than  two  twos  ?  Try  the  experiment  of  forming  a  con- 
cept of  8  8  oo^  as  to  8  8  8  8  >  ^^^  o^^  ^^  ^^o  ^^f  ^^^ 
learn  that  numbers  in  equal  groups  are  easier  learned  than  those 

of  unequal  groups. 

A  study  of  the  practical  work  laid  down  in  the  book  will  an- 
swer all  seeming  obstacles  to  the  practicability  of  the  method. 
Every  primary  teacher  should  test  this  method  by  personal  in- 
vestigation and  experiment.  L.  B.  Triplett. 

New  Intxrrst,  W.  Va. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

I  This  Iicpartmmt  is  conducted  by  Howaxd  Sakdison,  Protestor  of  Methods  in  the 

Sute  Nomiai  School.] 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 


iT  is  the  desire  in  this  article  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers 
of  the  third  and  fourth  year  grades  to  two  modes  of  dealing 
with  written  problems^-one  that  may  be  considered  as  somewhat 
efficient,  and  one  as  more  efficient.  The  comparatively  efficient 
one  is: —  • 
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1.  The  assignment  of  problems  on  a  given  day  as  a  lesson 
for  a  succeeding  hour  or  day  with  the  intention  of  having  them 
solved  by  the  use  of  slate  or  paper. 

2.  The  solution  by  the  pupils  as  follows: — ' 
a.     Deciding  the  several  steps. 

d.     Deciding  the  order  of  the  steps. 
c.     Obtaining  the  answer  of  each  step  by  the  aid  of  slate 
or  paper. 

3.  The  explanation  by  the  pupil  in  the  recitation  of  the  steps, 
their  order,  and  the  various  results  by  reference  wholly  or  partly 
to  the  work  on  the  slate  or  paper. 

It  is  not  the  wish  to  present  the  idea  that  the  pupil  does  not 
derive  benefit  from  this  kind  of  work.  The  thought  is  that  the 
mode  of  work  is  not  sufficiently  beneficial.  The  reasons  for  its 
being  inefficient  are : — 

a.  It  does  not  involve  enough  points  or  relations  for  study 
and  discussion. 

d.  It  employs  unnecessarily  the  slate  or  paper  in  obtaining 
the  answers. 

The  meaning  to  be  conveyed  is  not  that  slate  or  paper  should 
not  be  used  at  all  in  the  work  with  problems.  The  meaning  is 
this :  neither  slate,  paper,  nor  blackboard  should  be  used  until — 

a.  The  problems  have  been  thought  out,  analyzed  and  solved 
in  every  detail  as  to  step,  order  of  step,  answers,  etc  ,  mentally 
in  the  period  of  preparation  for  the  recitation. 

d.     Nor  until  these  same  points  have  been  worked  out  entirely - 
mentally  ULder  the  direction  and  questioning  of  the  teacher  in 
the  recitation. 

These  two  things  having  been  done,  the  time  for  the  use  of  the 
written  work  has  arrived.  The  use  of  the  written  work  is,  then, 
to  give  the  pupil  skill  and  accuracy  in  expressing  arithmetical 
work  in  appropriate  form,  and  also  to  review  and  fix  the  results 
of  the  previous  mental  work.  The  written  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems that  have  been  solved  mentally  in  today's  lesson,  should 
constitute  a  part  of  the  assignment  of  to  morrow's  lesson.  The 
other  part  of  the  assignment  should  be  certain  problems  to  be 
solved  in  all  their  details  entirely  mentally.  This,  it  is  held, 
should  be  the  mode  of  procedure  in  all  grades  of  arithmetical 
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work.  The  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
year  grades  especially  is  asked  merely  because  the  work  with 
written  problems  usually  begins  in  those  grades  with  the  use  of 
the  book.  It  is  true  that  in  some  phases  of  advanced  work,  as 
as  in  partial  pa3rment,  cube  root,  etc.,  problems  will  occur  in 
which  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper  or  slate,  are  needed  as  aids 
in  certain  steps,  but  the  general  order  of  arithmetical  work  should 
be,  especially  during  the  first  six  years ; — 
I.     Preparation  for  the  recitation — 

a.  By  mentally  solving  in  all  their  phases,  the  new 

problems. 

b.  By  accurate  written  soluiton  of  a  certain  number  of 

the  problems  that  were  mentally  solved  in  the 
previous  lesson. 
a.     A  recitation  so  conducted  as  to  require — 

a.  An  entirely  mental  solution  (in  so  far  as  practicable, 

and  it  is  practicable  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
is  usually  held,)  of  the  new  problems. 

b.  A  careful  consideration  and  test  of  the  written  so- 

lution of  the  review  problems,  in  order  to  give 
skill  and  accuracy  in  this  mode  of  expressing 
arithmetical  thought,  and  not  to  assist  in  mas- 
tering the  thought  of  these  given  problems. 
3.     An  as&ignment  that  will  require — 

a.  New  problems  to  be  worked  out  without  the  aid 

of  slate,  paper  or  blackboard. 

b.  One  or  more  of  the  problems  that  were  thoroughly 

mastered  mentally  in  the  previous  recitation,  to 
be  accurately  expressed  in  arithmetical  form. 
It  is  now  evident  that  objection  is  made  to  the  mode  of  arith- 
metical work  first  noted,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  conform 
to  this  principle  of  education — Each  idea  dealt  unth  should  be  treated 
in  that  manner  which  will  call  forth  the  mind  of  the  learner  to  its 
maximum  effort. 

Objection  may  be  made,  however,  to  the  method  proposed  in 
its  stead  on  two  grounds : — 

1.  It  requires  an  effort  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  children. 

2.  It  will  make  the  number  of  problems  that  are  considered 
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and  solved  much  fewer  than  in  the  other  mode  of  dealing  with 
them. 

In  regard*  to  the  first  objection  it  may  be  said  that  a  newly 
proposed  mode  of  doing  work,  although  but  equal  in  difficulty 
to  the  familiar  mode,  or  even  less  difficult,  always  seems  more 
difficult  in  thought  to  the  teaicher  and  is  more  difficult  of  execu- 
tion to  the  teacher  and  to  the  pupil  until  it  becomes  itself  some^ 
what  familiar. 

As  to  the  second  objection  it  is  not  necessary  to  suggest  that 
qualiiy  of  work  and  not  qtumtity  is  the  efficient  factor  in  confer- 
ring a  mastery  of  a  subject.  If  a  certain  mode  of  dealing  with 
three  problems  out  of  fifteen  results  in  a  greater  power  over  the 
fifteen  than  another  mode  in  which  each  of  the  fifteen  is  actually 
considered,  the  first  mode  is  preferable. 

It  is  the  intention  to  present  this  mode  of  dedling  with  arith- 
metical problems  as  being  more  educative  tlian  the  one  relying 
so  much  upon  written  work  for  the  reason  that  it  involves  more 
adequately  the  four  ''potencies  of  attention"  mentioned  by  W. 
T.  Harris  in  his  comments  on  Rosenkranz's  idea  of  attention, 
(pp.  70  and  71,  Philosophy  of  Education.) 

The  nature  of  these  four  ''potencies"  of  attention  and  their 
relation  to  education  may  be  indicated  by  illustration : — 

If  many  objects  are  together  upon  a  table  and  the  attention  is 
centered  upon  one  of  these,  resulting  in  the  classification  indi- 
cated by  "this  is  a  needle," — the  act  is  that  termed  the  first 
potency  of  attention,  in  that  the  object  as  a  whole  is  classed  with 
ideas  present  to  consciousness,  on  the  ground  of  general  identity. 
It  is  this  first  potency  of  attention  if  the  child,  without  analyzing 
it  into  its  elements,  says  of  a  passing  object — "a  wagon.** 

If  the  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  various  properties  of 
the  wagon  or  needle,  as  point,  eye,  curved  surface,  solidity,  etc., 
the  act  is  that  termed  the  second  "potency"  of  attention.  To 
concentrate  the  attention  upon  one  of  these  in  its  isolation  is  to 
enter  upon  a  third  "potency"  of  attention.  The  act  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  fourth  "potency"  of  attention,  if  the  interdepend- 
ence of  objects  possessing  these  attributes  is  seen.  If  the  essen- 
tial one-ness  that  exists  between  this  object  and  other  objects,  is 
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grasped,  it  is  an  example  of  the  fourth  "potency"  of  attention. 
In  this  degree  of  attention  it  is  seen  that  the  existence  of  this 
object  depends^apon  the  attributes— hardness,  smoothness,  sharp- 
ness, etc.,  and  that  these  are  attributes  of  another  object,  or  of 
other  objects. 

To  grasp  this  idea,  is  to  cemprehend  the  inter-dependence  of 
these  objects. 

These  different  degrees  of  attention  may  appear  in  substan- 
tially the  same  form  in  dealing  with  arithmetical  problams. 

Take,  for  example,  the  following  four  problems  found  in 
White's  Intermediate  Arithmetic,  page  78 : 

12.  a  gnin  merchant  having  3,500  bnthelt  of  oats,  sold  1,500  bushels, 
and  then  bought  twice  as  mnch  as  he  had  left :  How  many  bnshels  did  be 
buy? 

13.  A  man  left  an  estate  to  his  wife  and  three  children ;  the  wife  received 
14,500;  the  youngest  child  ^1,500;  the  second  child  ^1,850;  and  the  eldest 
child  as  much  as  both  of  the  others  less  ^1,350 :  What  was  the  value  of  the 
esUte? 

14.  A  and  B  start  together  on  a  journey,  A  traveling  28  miles  a  day  and 
B  33  miles:    How  far  apart  will  they  be  in  12  days? 

15.  A  and  B  start  together  and  travel  in  opposite  direction^  A  going  28 
miles  a  day  and  B  33  miles :    How  far  apart  will  they  be  in  12  days  ? 

Considering  these  degrees  of  attention  with  the  problems,  as 
was  previously  done  with  the  object,  it  is  seen  that  the  first  po- 
tency of  attention  is  involved  in  deciding  that  in  the  first  problem 
the  first  process  is  one  of  subtracting  1650  bushels  from  3500 
bushels.  The  question  appropriate  to  the  first  potency  of  atten- 
tion in  this  case  is,  what  is  this  process?  (To  be  answered  by), 
It  is  subtraction. 

The  mind  is  led  into  the  second  degree  of  attention  by  the 
question :  What  is  a  case  of  subtraction  ?  In  attempting  to  an- 
swer this  the  child  is  led  to  see  that  in  the  subtraction  the  mind 
has  before  it  a  whole  (3500  bushels)  and  a  given  part  (1650 
bushels),  and  that  the  whole  is  to  be  thought  into  two  parts, — 
one  the  size  of  the  given  part — ^in  order  to  determine  the  other 
part.  Attention  to  either  of  these  parts  as  a  common  element 
of  a  case  of  subtraction,  is  the  third  power  of  attention, — that  of 
isolation  or  abstraction. 

The  fourth  stage  of  attention  is  aroused  when  the  child  is  led 
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to  consider  the  dependence  of  these  elements  in  the  process; 
namely,  when  he  perceives  that  the  whole  is  in  another  form  the 
known  part,  and  the  sought  for  part;  or,  when  lie  is  led  to  see 
^th  that  a  case  in  subtraction  involves  parts  and  a  whole,  and 
that  this  is  also  the  case  in  addition,  in  multiplication,  and  in 
•division. 

The  obvious  rise  in  difficulty  is  very  marked  in  the  questions 
appropriate  to  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  attention ;  as — 
-**What  process  is  this?"  (to  be  answered  by,  ''Subtraction," 
^and,  ''What  is  a  case  in  subtraction?" 

To  involve  both  of  these  and  the  succeeding  degrees  of  atten- 
tion, in  all  arithmetical  or  other  work,  is  to  be  obedient  to  the  ed- 
ucational principle  that  the  maximum  development  of  mind  arises 
from  the  maximum  harmonious  activity. 

The  pupil's  preparation  for  a  lesson  upon  these  problems  in 
obedience  to  the  principle  that  educational  work  should  be  so 
•directed  as  to  arouse  the  highest  degree  of  activity  appropriate 
to  the  subject  and  to  the  development  of  the  child,  requires  that 
his  attention  in  that  preparation  should  be  directed  to  the  pro- 
<:esses  involved. 

This  would  call  forth  the  first  potency  of  attention. 

In  considenng  this  point,  he  is  to  become  conscious  that  the 
processes  in  the  first  problem  are : — 

a.   Subtraction,     b.   Addition  or  Multiplication. 

In  the  second : — 

a.   Addition,    b.  Subtraction,     c.   Addition. 

In  the  third : — 
a.  Subtraction,    b,    Multiplocation ;  or  a.  Multiplication. 
b.   Multiplication,  and  c.   Subtraction. 

In  the  fourth : — 

a.   Addition,  and  b.  Multiplication;   or  a.  Multiplication, 
b.    Multiplication,  and  c.    Addition. 
In  his  preparation  he  is  to  see  in  the  second  place  the  elementsnt 
of  each  process.    This  involves  the  second  degree  of  attention ; 
.that  is,  the  analysis  into  elements  or  attention  to  the  details. 

For  example,  in  the  subtraction  in  the  first  example,  it  is  to 
-appear  to  him  that  the  (3,500)  is  the  whole,  (1,650)  the  known 
part,  (1,850)  the  sought-for  part;  that  in  the  addition,  (1,850) 
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is  one  of  the  addends  and  (1,850)  the  other ;  (39700)  the  whole 
or  sum.  Or,  if  multiplication  is  the  process  to  be  employed,  as 
indicated  by  die  word  ''twice/'  his  preparation  is  to  show  him 
that  (1,850)  is  one  of  die  equal  parts,  and  that  two  1850*8  is  the 
multiplier,  (or  that  2  indicates  the  number  of  equal  parts),  and 
^t  (3,700)  equals  the  whole,  or  product 

Work  involving  this  second  degree  of  attention  in  each  prob- 
lem, is  to  constitute  the  second  phase  of  his  preparation.  The 
third  phase  of  preparation,  which  involves  the  fourth  degree  of 
attention,  is  the  consideration  of  the  principles  involved,  and  the 
relative  value  of  the  principles ;  the  order  of  the  processes,  and 
die  relative  value  of  the  order. 

For  example,  in  the  first  problem — in  subtracting  1,650  bush- 
els from  3,500  bushels,  the  pupil's  preparation  is  to  show^  that 
the  subtraction  may  be  in  compliance  with  the  principle  that,  $/ 
equals  hi  added  to  two  numbers  their  eifference  is  unchanged;  or  in 
compliance  to  the  principle  of  notation,  namely :    One  of  a  given 
order  equals  ten  of  the  next  lower ^  and  the  vaiue  of  a  number  is  net 
changed  by  changing  one  of  a  given  order  to  ten  of  a  lower,  or  vice 
versa. 
The  subtraction  according  to  the  first  principle  is: — 
Naught  minus  naught  equals  naught. 
Ten  minus  five  equals  five. 
Fifteen  minus  seven  equals  eight. 
Three  minus  two  equals  one. 
In  this  case  ten  was  added  to  the  naught  of  the  tens'  order  in  the 
minuend,  and  one  added  to  the  6  in  the  hundreds'  order  of  the 
subtrahend;  10  to  the  hundreds'  order  in  the  minuend,  and  i 
to  the  thousands'  order  in  the  subtrahend. 
According  to  the  other  principle  the  subtraction  is : — 
Naught  minus  naught  equals  naught. 
Ten  minus  five  equals  five. 
Fourteen  minus  six  equals  eight. 
Two  minus  one  equals  one. 
In  the  pupil's  preparation  when  considering  the  subtraction 
according  to  tliese  two  principles,  he  is  to  consider  their  relative 
value  in  the  process.     In  this  consideration  it  will  appear  that 
the  first  is  based  on  the  second,  and  that  the  second  is  in  closer 
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accord  with  the  syatem  of  numbers.  Under  this  same  degree  of 
attention,  the  pupil  is,  in  his  preparation,  to  see  that  the  process 
in  the  second  problem,  may  involve  the  addition  of  the  $4,500, 
$1,500,  and  $1,800,  before  obtaining  the  amount  due  the  eldest 
child ;  or  that  the  order  of  the  processes  may  be,  the  addition  of 
the  amounts  due  the  youngest  and  second  child,  and  the  subtrac- 
tion  of  the  $1,350,  in  order  to  obtain  the  amount  due  the  eldest 
child;  and  then  the  addition  of  $4,500,  $1,500,  $1,850,  and 
$2,000. 

Under  this  same  point,  his  preparation  is  to  show  that  in  the 
third  problem  the  process  may  be  the  subtraction  of  28  from  33, 
and  the  multiplication  of  5  by  12,  or  the  multiplication  of  28  by 
12,  and  33  by  12,  and  then  the  subtraction  of  336  from  396; 
that  in  the  fourth,  the  process  may  be  the  addition  of  28  and  33, 
and  the  multiplication  of  the  resulting  sum  by  12,  or  the  multi- 
plication of  28  by  12,  and  33  by  12,  and  then  the  addition  of  the 
resulting  products. 

In  dealing  with  this  point  in  the  preparation,  the  child  is  to 
consider  the  relative  worth  of  the  order  of  the  various  processes 
indicated. 

In  considering  the  problems  under  all  of  these  phases,  the 
four  potencies  of  attention  indicated,  are  employed  in  that  de- 
gree of  difficulty  peculiar  to  the  problems,  and  suitable  to  the 
development  of  the  child. 

[To  be  concluded  next  month.] 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  the  De  Pau^ 

Normal  SchooL] 

''PEDAGOGY:' 


OMETiMES  I  have  entertained  thoughts  which  I  would  like 
to  have  expressed  to  teachers,  and  which  I  thought  might 
be  real  messages  to  them ;  but  I  had  never  expected  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  them  before  such  an  effective  sound- 
ing board  as  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  and  under  such  a  high- 
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sounding  title  as  Department  of  Pedagogy.  But  so  it  is,  and  I 
shall  proceed  at  once  to  make  the  most  of  the  opportunity  of' 
fered  by  the  strange  freak  of  an  Editor. 

My  first  impulse  in  the  new  situation  is  to  ascertain  the  limi- 
tation imposed  and  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  title  Peda- 
gogy. The  word  had  a  low,  yet  a  very  concrete  and  specific 
origin.  From  this  it  has  risen  to  the  highest,  yet  the  vaguest 
and  most  abstract  designation.  There  is  now  no  need  to  redeem 
it  from  its  low  birth  and  give  it  respectable  standing  with  the 
present  generation  of  teachers.  The  necessity  is,  while  preserv- 
ing its  respectability,  to  give  to  the  vague  abstraction,  usually 
attached  to  the  term,  a  precise  content,  a  concrete  significance. 
In  rising  to  respectability,  the  idea  has  lost  its  whereabouts  on 
earth,  and  floats  a  formless  something  in  air.  While  quite  an- 
other form  than  that  of  leading  the  child  to  school  by  the  slave, 
as  once  signified,  it  must  again  be  brought  to  a  meaning  as  defi- 
nite and  concrete  as  that — a  spiritual  leading  as  precisely  marked 
as  that  from  the  home  to  the  schoolroom  door;  a  notion  as  to 
the  means  of  care  over  the  soul  as  specific  as  that  over  the  body ; 
as  perfectly  adjusted  steps  to  a  far-off  spiritual  goal  as  those  in 
the  leading  of  a  child  to  a  destination  across  the  stream  and  over 
the  rugged  mountain  way.  Thus  the  character  of  the  work  is 
indicated  and  the  scope  outlined, — 

1.  The  precise  location  of  the  goal,  the  spiritual  destination 
of  the  teacher's  leading — the  one  true  aim  of  education ; 

2.  The  path  through  the  world  of  thought  and  life  over  which 
the  child  must  be  led — the  way,  or  the  method,  of  the  mind's 
growth  through  knowledge  and  discipline ; 

3.  The  walking  hand-in-hand  of  teacher  and  child — the 
method  of  spiritual  guidance,  or  method  in  teaching. 

The  real  nature  and  true  aim  of  education  must  be  clearly 
defined,  and  the  controling  power  of  this  nature  and  this  aim 
over  the  educational  process  made  manifest  No  teacher  can 
proceed  rationally  and  methodically  without  first  having  a  clearly 
defined  cenception  of  the  spiritual  condition  in  the  pupil  which 
his  processes  are  to  produce,  and  in  the  light  of  which  his  every 
act  in  the  school  room  is  to  be  guided  and  tested.     The  aim 
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which  one  seeks  to  realize  in  a  process  is  the  most  fundamental 
idea  in  that  process ;  and  that  this  aim  be  single  and  clearly  de- 
fined is  the  fimdamental  condition  of  successful  manipulation  of 
the  process.  Nothing  today  so  distracts  educational  work  as 
the  multifarious  and  confused  aims  of  those  who  conduct  the 
educational  process ;  and  nothing  is  more  needed  among  us  than 
a  consistent  and  definite  doctrine  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of 
education.  Not  a  doctrine  conceived  merely  in  the  abstract  and 
assented  to  by  the  intellect ;  but  a  doctrine  so  real  to  us  and  so 
thoroughly  felt  to  be  true  that  it  gives  tone  and  direction  to  oar 
professional  life. 

The  second  thought  in  our  outline  which  must  be  made  to 
have  a  very  real  signification  to  the  teacher  is  the  value  of  subjects 
as  educational  means.  Each  subject  has  a  mission  to  fill  in  the 
life  of  the  student.  This  it  fills  through  certain  mental  processes 
which  it  is  adapted  to  produce,  and  through  the  scope  of  free,  spir- 
itual activity  which  it  gives  to  the  limited  mind.  The  mind  grows 
by  the  activity  of  identifying  itself  with  the  thought  embodied  in 
things.  From  the  side  of  activity,  it  is  termed  discipline ;  from 
the  side  of  the  extent  to  which  the  student's  thought  has  become 
one  with  the  thought  of  the  world  about  him,  it  is  called  knowl- 
edge— freedom  of  mind  through  power  to  act,  and  through  the 
territory  of  thought  explored  and  conquered.  Each  subject  must 
be  made  to  have  its  full  educative  value  to  the  student ;  and  this 
requires  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  what  the  mental  processes 
constituting  the  subject  are,  and  what  their  value;  and  what 
scope,  what  enlargement  of  the  spiritual  horizon,  what  fullness, 
richness,  depth,  and  power  each  may  give  to  life.  Until  the 
teacher  has  made  definite  and  real  to  himself  the  educative 
power  of  each  of  the  subjects,  he  can  not  wield  them  with  pre- 
cision and  effect ;  can  not  be  conscious  of  the  real  process  of 
teaching,  and,  therefore,  can  not  teach  them. 

Having  ascertained  definitely  the  real  purpore  in  the  process 
of  education,  and  the  function  of  each  subject  in  diat  process, 
the  teacher  needs  to  realize  one  thing  more;  namely,  the  mind- 
in-mind  movement  of  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess, or  method  of  teaching.     From  the  two  preceding  points, 
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the  teacher  knows  what  spiritual  experiences  are  necessary  to 
realize  his  aim ;  but  now  these  experiences  are  to  be  realized  iA 
the  concrete  process  in  the  student  That  they  may  be  realized,, 
the  teacher  must  first  reproduce  them  in  himself,  and  then  stim- 
ulate  the  mind  of  the  student  to  join  his  mind  in  the  desired 
mental  experience.  This  united  movement  of  the  two  minds  ii^ 
the  educative  act  is  method.  It  is  not  simply  device  or  plan^ 
but  the  inner  moving,  determining  spirit,  of  which  device  and  plax> 
are  but  the  outer  form.  This  is  the  concrete  phase  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  for  the  aim  and  the  method  of  the  mind's  growth  through 
knowledge  and  discipline  exist  only  in  the  idea  of  the  teacher, 
while  this  movement  called  method  is  a  concrete  reality.  It  i» 
the  form  which  the  purpose  assumes  in  realizing  itself. 

While  the  true  nature  and  aim  of  education  are  the  most  fun- 
damental ideas  in  teaching,  method  is  the  most  immediate  need,, 
and  of  this  the  formal  side  is  most  obvious.  Rightly  consid- 
ered, there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  formal  method  in  device  and 
plan  without  the  inner  method  of  metal  live ;  and  this  latter  can 
have  no  significance  aside  from  the  nature  and  aims  of 
education.  These  phases  of  the  process  press  back  from  that 
which  appears  on  the  surface  to  the  most  fundamental  con- 
ception. The  danger  is  that  our  attention  will  lodge  in  that 
which  IS  most  superficial  and  obvious,  and  that  formal 
method  will  be  caught  up  as  the  one  thing  needful  in  a  pro- 
fessional preparation.^  While  urging  that  a  real  concrete  sig- 
nificance should  be  given  to  the  various  phases  of  Pedagogy, 
that  which  is  usable  in  a  particular  form  was  not  implied.  It  i» 
hoped  to  say  that  which  lies  nearest  the  heart  of  the  teacher  in 
the  living  process  of  teaching ;  but  life  is  too  short  and  truth  too 
precious  to  deal  in  recipes.  Principles  which  determine  forms- 
of  doing  should  be  the  constant  theme  of  the  teacher.  It  is  uni- 
versal, in  a  certain  phase  of  the  teacher's  development,  that 
what  seems  to  him  the  thing  he  most  needs  is  not  the  thing  most 
needed ;  and  to  supply  him  with  what  he  wishes  forestalls  the  get- 
ting of  that  which  is  pervasive  and  all-controling  in  his  life  work* 
What  he  needs  is  that  which  is  really  practical ;  that  which  i» 
true  and  applicable  under  varying  circumstances;  that  whicl^ 
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will  self-center  him  amidst  all  the  distracting  forms  and  under 
all  the  perplexing  conditions  of  his  art ;  that  which  will  always 
seem  very  true  and  good  whatever  the  requirements  under  the 
varying  circumstances  under  which  his  work  must  be  done. 

The  foregoing  outline  will  not  be  treated  formally,  but  as  sys- 
tematically and  thoroughly  as  ability  and  the  requirements  of  a 
journal  will  permit.  All  that  is  said  will  organize  about  these 
thoughts,  and  be  said  from  a  foreseen  plan.  There  must  be  no 
miscellany. 

Members  of  the  Normal  School  Faculty  will  contribute  articles 
illustrative  of  the  foregoing  thoughts.  The  series  on  Method  in 
History,  beginning  with  this  number,  will  illustrate  well  the 
nature  of  method,  and  how  method  is  determined  by  the  two 
factors,  mind  and  subject, — how  method  is  not  an  external 
something,  but  something  found  by  exploring  the  mind  in  the 
subject. 

METHOD  IN  HISIORY.—L^ 


History  is  not  a  record — no  more  than  any  other  subject  It 
is  hardly  the  thing  recorded,  for  it  does  not  deal  with  e\  ents  for 
their  own  sake,  but  only  in  so  far  as  they  reveal  the  life  of  which 
they  are  the  result.  History  deals  primarily  with  the  Life  of  a 
People,  its  life  of  thought,  feeling,  and  volition.  The  iandirg 
of  the  Pilgrims  is  an  event  As  an  event  it  has  a  time  and  a 
place.  Its  value,  however,  is  not  found  in  these,  but  rather  in 
the  ideas  which  the  Pilgrims  brought  with  them  and  put  into 
operation.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  is  an  event.  But  its  im- 
portance does  not  consist  in  its  narration,  but  in  the  ideas  which 
it  stands  for.  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  made  in  Car- 
penters' Hall,  Philadelphia,  July  4,  1776,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  with  the  big  signature  of  John  Hancock 
attached,  forms  an  interesting  event,  but  its  historical  significance 
is  not  found  in  these  points,  but  is  obtained  from  the  ideas  which 
it  voices — the  political  doctrines  it  contains.  If  we  examine  any 
number  of  events  we  are  driven  to  the  same  conclusion  in 

^The  application  is  to  United  States  History.  • 
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each  case.  The  number  of  events  in  the  life  of  a  nation  is  infi- 
nite. To  attempt  to  get  possession  of  them  would  make  the 
problem  of  History  incapable  of  solution.  No  one  can  master 
the  happenings  that  have  marked  the  growth  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana, for  they  are  innumerable.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  History 
must  dioi  primarity  with  ideas ^  and  that  events  are  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  The  teaching  significance  of  this  general  truth  is  appa- 
rent Events,  interesting  stories,  detailed  descriptions,  are  to 
be  used  just  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  reach  some  idea^  and  no 
further.     This  throws  the  emphasis  where  it  belongs. 

Ideas  manifest  themselves  by  growth.  By  the  growth  of  ideas 
is  meant  that  movement  by  which  they  enter  the  minds  and  con- 
trol the  acts  of  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  people.  That 
ideas  do  grow  is  shown  by  the  movement  from  monarchy  to  de- 
mocracy, by  the  fact  that  from  1760  to  1774  the  American  colo- 
nists opposed  English  oppression  by  appealing  to  the  English 
Constitution,  while  from  1776  to  1783  they  based  their  resistance 
on  the  Rights  of  Man ;  by  the  fact  that  once  suffrage  was  limited 
in  many  of  the  colonies  and  even  in  some  of  the  states,  while  it 
is  now  almost  universal.  Once  Virginia  persecuted  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Puritans,  while  Massachusetts  banished  Roger 
Williams  and  hanged  Quakers.  Other  colonies  gave  encourage- 
ment to  a  favorite  sect  and  discouraged  less  popular  ones.  Not 
only  has  toleration  come,  but  separation  in  Church  and  State, 
also.  What,  now,  is  the  pedagogical  value  of  the  conception 
that  ideas  grow  ?  Teacher  and  puptl  are  forced  to  search  for  the 
germ  of  growth — the  beginning  of  the  idea^  and  to  trace  the  continuity 
in  its  growth^  thus  projecting  a  thread  of  thought  through  the  entire 
subject. 

A  people's  thought  has  these  phases :  political,  religious,  edu- 
cational, industrial,  and  social.  Each  of  these  phases  clusters 
around  a  great  organization  called  an  institution.  A  growth  of 
ideas  becomes  the  permanent  possession  of  a  people  by  being 
embodied  in  one  of  these  institutions.  When  growth  takes  place 
in  political  ideas  the  result  may  be  embodied  in  government  by 
law  or  custom.  Public  opinion,  under  the  pressure  of  war, 
abolished  slavery  and  made  the  result  permanent  by  amending 
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the  constitution.  A  movement  in  religious  thought  forces  the 
formal  organization  we  caU  the  church  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
change.  Similarly,  it  is  true  of  the  school,  industrial  society, 
and  the  family.  This  crystalization  of  human  thought  and  ex- 
perience makes  progress  possible.  What  is  the  teaching  signifi- 
cance of  the  idea  that  History  deals  with  five  phases  of  thought, 
and  that  these  become  permanent  by  embodiment  in  institutions? 
I,  All  events  of  historical  signtficanre  are  put  in  five  classes.  2.  I'iie 
parallel  lines  0/ thought  give  linear  continuity  to  the  subject,  3.  Forces 
to  a  broad  view  of  the  life  of  a  people — does  not  confine  study  topoUHcs. 
4.  Shows  that  historical  ideas  must  be  trcued  till  law  or  custom  gives 
them  perpetuity. 

No  phase  of  human  thought  is  isolated.  Since  institutions 
embody  phases  of  thought,  they  can  not  be  isolated.  Growth  in 
the  domain  of  one,  often  touches  all  the  others.  The  French 
and  Indian  War  was  a  military  event,  and  as  such  belonged  to 
government.  But  besides  its  purely  poUtical  effects,  this  war 
touched  both  the  religion  and  the  industry  of  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. It  brought  into  personal  contact  the  Quaker,  the  Puritan, 
the  Dutchman,  and  the  High  Churchman.  They  fought  together, 
marched  together,  and  messed  together.  They  shared  each  oth- 
er's joys  and  sorrows,  victories  and  defeats.  This  contact  did 
much  to  wear  off  the  sharp  edge  of  religious  prejudice  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  general  toleration.  This  war  burdened  both 
England  and  her  colonies  with  heavy  debts.  The  mother  coun- 
try tried  to  relieve  herself  by  putting  new  burdens  on  colonial 
industry.  This  the  colonies  resisted,  for  they  had  borne  more 
than  their  share  of  the  war.  Negro  slavery,  an  industrial  sys- 
tem, affected  profoundly  every  phase  of  American  thought  It 
controlled,  created,  or  destroyed  political  parties;  established 
well  defined  classes  in  Southern  society ;  kept  the  blessings  of 
the  free  school  from  half  the  nation,  and  colored  the  moral  and 
religious  ideas  of  the  whole  people.  Illustrations  may  be  multi- 
plied to  show  that  ideas  and  institutions  are  not  only  not  isolated, 
but  are  really  organic.  This  new  element  in  bur  concept  History 
shows  that  it  is  capable  of  Scientific  Organization — the  co  ordination 
and  subordination  of  parts  and  the  tracing  of  linear  and  transverse 
connections  through  the  subject,  W.  H.  Mace. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

ITkM  D«p«ita«Bt  it  conducted  by  O.  F.  Bam,  Sopcnrinng  Pria.  iBdiaaapolis  Khooto.] 

SOME  TESTS. 


RiTHMETic. — Instead  of  having  pupils  say  the  tabUs  by 
''line",  have  all  take  pencils  and  write  in  a  vertical  line 
the  figures  from  i  to  12  inclusive;  then  dictate  as  follows,  and 
have  them  write  instantly  the  answers: — (i)  9X8,  (2)  7X6, 
(3)  4  +  7,  (4)  6  X  8,  (5)  63  +  7,  (6)  72  -•-  8t  (7)  4  +  5  X  3, 
(8)  9  —  2  X  7,  (9)  4  X  8,  (10)  8  X  5,  (")  7  X  7,  (")  81 X  9- 
Such  tests  are  good  because  they  test  every  pupil,  and  because 
no  pupil  has  time  to  run  over  his  ''lines"  to  tell  what  9X8  are. 
He  must  know  it  instantly  or  fail.  Such  tests  do  not  teach  the 
pupilsy  though.  They  should  not  be  made  the  chief  end  of  num- 
ber work.  In  marking  the  pupils,  the  teacher  should  not  feel 
that  the  most  important  thing  to  do  is  to  put  a  per  cent  on  each 
paper.  His  aim  should  be  to  study  each  individual  pupiL  He 
should  try  to  learn  why  John  missed  half  the  questions,  and  what 
he  (the  teacher)  can  do  to  help  John.  Unless  such  a  study  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  follows  such  tests,  they  are  scarcely  worth 
giving. 

Language  Work. — Submit  such  tests  as  follows  to  your  Third 
Reader  pupils : — 

1.  Supply  the  marks  omitted. 

After  a  while  Rose  cried  out.  Let  us  make  a  crown  of 

violets,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  best  girl. 
It  will  be  easy  enough  to  make  the  crown,  but  not  so  easy 

to  decide  who  is  to  wear  it,  said  Julia, 
Why,  Susan  is  towear  it,  of  course,  said  Rose.    Is  she  not 

the  best  girl  in  school  and  the  most  obenient  at  home? 
Yes,  yes;  the  crown  shall  be  for  Susan,  cried  the  other  girls 

and  they  began  to  make  it.    It  was  soon  finished. 
Now,  Susan,  said  Rose,  put  it  on,  for  you  are  to  be  our 

queen. 

2.  Form  two  sentences  from  the  following :— 
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C  The  young  duckling  raised  its  wings. 
<  They  were  much  stronger  than  before. 
(^  It  flew  far  away  to  a  lake. 

(  The  little  boat  sank  quite  out  of  sight. 

•<  Each  time  it  rose  again. 

(^  It  came  nearer  to  the  people  on  the  ship. 

If  the  pupils  have  learned  to  read,  and  know  what  quotation 
mirks  are  for,  they  will  have  no  trouble  with  No.  i.  Some  will 
fail.  Read  their  papers  for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  made 
them  fail.  Was  it  because  they  did  not  distinguish  between  what 
the  narrator  said  and  what  the  chilnren  said  ?  Yes.  Well,  then, 
here  is  work  for  the  teacher.  Was  it  on  account  of  carelessness  ? 
If  so,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  Something  must  be 
done  to  make  the  pupil  more  careful.  Was  it  because  the  pupil 
did  not  know  how  to  select  the  quotations  ?  Was  his  failure  on 
account  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  use  of  quotation 
m  irks  ? 

Suppose  in  No.  2  a  pupil  writes,  ''The  young  duckling  raised 
its  wings  and  they  were  much  stronger  than  before  and  it  flew 
far  away  to  a  lake."  Will  this  All  the  requirement?  Would  you 
have  written  it  so  ?  Why  not  ?  What,  then,  will  you  say  to  the 
pupil  who  wrote  it  so  ?  The  pupil  certainly  has  formed  one  sen- 
tence, but  he  has  left  out  the  idea  that  the  duckling  flew  far  away 
to  the  lake  because  its  wings  were  much  stronger  than  before.  Ask 
the  pupil  why  it  flew  away :  then  ask  him  to  put  a  connecting 
word  in  the  sentence  that  will  make  you  know  that  Then  in- 
stead of  the  last  and  we  will  get  so. 


THINK  QUESTIONS. 

1.  Did  Washington  ever  ride  on  a  locomotive  or  on  a  steam- 
boat ?  Did  he  ever  see  a  telegraph  pole,  or  a  telephone,  or  an 
electric  light  ?    How  are  you  like  Washington  ? 

2.  Did  Martha  Washington  ever  use  a  sewing  machine? 
Did  she  ever  sew  by  the  light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  ?  By  gas  light? 

3.  How  many  Ex-Presidents  are  now  living,  and  who  are 
they? 

4.  Of  what  use  is  the  pendulum  of  a  clock? 
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5.  Can  you  draw  the  face  of  a  watch  ?  Not  one  person  in  a 
hundred  can  draw  it  correctly.     Try  it 

6.  How  many  legs  has  a  milking  stool  ?  Why  is  it  not  made 
with  the  same  number  that  a  chair  has  ? 

7.  Name  all  the  kinds  of  manual  labor  involved  in  making 
your  clothing  and  in  preparing  the  material  for  it  From  how 
many  of  the  great  kingdoms  do  the  materials  come  ? 

8.  What  countries  contribute  to  your  daily  meals  ? 

9.  Can  you  give  the  date  of  the  last  day  of  the  present 
century? 

10.  Who  is  the  greatest  living  statesman  ? 

Use  a  few  of  these  at  a  time  as  a  general  exercise,  or  put  two 
or  more  of  them  on  the  board  just  before  recess,  when  the  weather 
is  too  unpleasant  for  out-door  ^j.—InteU^enci. 


''PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE:' 


We  very  often  have  mottoes  for  our  pupils;  but  this  one  is  for 
ourselves.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  it  be  written  where  we  may 
see  it,  but  it  should  become  so  impressed  on  our  minds  as  to  be 
ever  present  If  we  succeed  in  making  ourselves  feel  as  the 
children  do,  we  shall  be  m  possession  of  a  pretty  sure  and  safe 
key  that  will  open  to  us  a  way  to  treat  them. 

To  begin  with,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  children's  mo- 
tives are  good,  at  least  there  is  very  litde  intentional  meanness 
or  stupidity  among  them. 

Suppose  we  say,  ''Susie,  you  may  tell  me  what  those  words 
say."  Susie,  who  perhaps  has  some  little  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing words,  finally  reads  them  all  correcdy,  but  does  not  express 
the  thought  as  we  think  she  should.  We  try  to  get  her  to  see 
the  idea  behind  the  words.  She  looks  at  us  uneasily,  .twists 
around,  puts  her  finger  in  her  mouth,  and  perhaps  tries  again, 
in  that  position.  Shall  we  say  sharply,  "Take  your  finger 
down,"  and  then  blame  her  because  it  goes  up  again  almost 
directly  ?  Of  course  we  wish  to  have  her  finger  down  and  wish 
her  to  have  correct  position  of  body,  but  shall  we  work  from  the 
outside  to  get  it  ?    Is  the  child  wilfully  disobedient  to  us  ?    Shall 
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we  not,  rather,  work  from  the  inside — try  to  feel  in  what  condi- 
tion her  mind  is  under  the  circumstances?  Is  her  awkward 
position  not  due  to  timidity  or  embarrassment?  Let  us  try  to 
reassure  her,  rather,  and  make  her  feel  that  we  are  in  sympathy 
with  her.  How  much  more  quickly  her  eye  will  brighten  and 
her  body  straighten  than  if  we  attempted  to  command  her. 

We  forget  how  hard  these  things  are  for  these  little  children. 
Suppose  you  take  a  simple  book  with  which  you  are  unfamiliar, 
and  turn  it  wrong  side  up,  and  then  try  to  read  with  expression. 
Now  if  you  can,  imagine  some  one  present  whom  you  consider 
immeasurably  your  superior — who  is  in  authority  over  you,  and 
will  probably  criticise  you.  Do  you  not  think  you  would  be 
embarrassed  ? 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  make  the  letter  m,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  little 
beginner.  Now  we  must  try  to  find  out  just  how  hard  it  is  and 
why,  and  feel  in  a  manner  as  the  child  does  who  attempts  it,  or 
we  are  in  no  condition  to  teach  him  to  make  it.  In  every  kind 
of  instruction  we  must  try  to  think.  How  does  it  seem  to  the 
child's  mind  ?  Just  how  much  does  he  know  about  it  ?  Where 
is  the  difficulty  with  him  ?  We  can't  help  him  over  a  ditch  in 
the  road  till  we've  gone  back  on  his  side  of  it ;  then  having  been 
over  it  before  ourselves,  we  are  able  the  more  safely  to  guide 

him. 

Just  so — in  cases  of  discipline — we  should  ask.  What  made 
the  child  do  this  or  fail  to  do  the  other  ?  Perhaps  as  bad  a  mo- 
tive as  "for  fun",  or  '* didn't  think",  will  be  the  worst  we'll 
find.  Those  things  are  annoying  and  must  be  bettered  in  soni!ke 
way  surely,  but  can  it  be  done  by  treating  the  child  as  if  he  ma- 
liciously did  a  very  evil  thing  ? 

I  know  that  often  in  the  press  of  work  and  anxieties  it  seems 
as  if  the  children  maliciously  commit  offenses.  But  really,  do 
they  ?  Not  often,  I  think,  and  if  they  do  who  roused  the  desire 
to  be  ugly  ?  Is  it  not  probably  the  result  of  some  over-blame  we 
have  given  him  that  has  made  him  feel  resentful  ?  There  is  an 
innate  sense  of  justice  in  children.  They  will  usually  take  what 
blame  they  deserve,  but  not  more.  If  we  insist  upon  his  taking 
it  he  will  probably  come  up  to  that  amount  in  the  next  offense. 
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He  doesn't  exactly  say  to  himself,  ''She  thinks  I'm  bad,  so  FIl  be 
bad/'  bat  it  nearly  amounts  to  that. 

How  YCTj  careful  we  should  be  of  our  treatment  of  little  chil- 
dren. Don't  treat  them  for  severe  ailments  when  but  a  slight 
remedy  is  necessary.  Make  a  difference  according  to  motives. 
A  doctor  doesn't  treat  all  cases  alike.  A  severe  remedy  is  some- 
times necessary,  but  use  it  only  then. 

When  anything  is  wrong,  like  a  good  doctor,  try  to  find  out 
the  cause  and  remove  that — don't  work  to  stop  the  symptoms 
with  the  cause  still  present  Or  better  still,  study  the  mental 
hygiene  of  your  school  and  individuals,  and  try  to  prevent  diffi- 
culties arising. 

There  is  another  side  to  my  text,  which,  as  I  haven't  more 
than  come  to  "seventeenthly",  I  would  like  to  speak  of: — 

Can  you  recall  any  circumstance,  even  in  your  ''grown-up 
hood",  when,  having  tried  very  hard  upon  some  piece  of  work 
and  succeeded  pretty  well,  some  fellow-worker  or  superior  has 
said,  "I  like  that",  or  "that  was  well  done"?  Do  you  not 
know  what  a  thrill  of  satisfaction  you  felt?  Were  you  not  hap- 
pier and  stronger  for  future  work,  and  could  you  not  do  it  better  ? 
If  all  this  is  true  of  old,  grown-up  chUdren,  how  much  more  of 
little  ones  ? 

Praise  them — ^if  not  the  results,  then  their  efforts.  Not  unduly, 
of  course,  for  here  again  they  know  what  is  just  and  you  will  only 
cheapen  yourself  if  you  give  praise  where  it  Is  not  due. 

There  is  no  end  to  my  subject,  and  should  be  none  to  our 
efforts  to  keep  it  in  mind  and  apply  it.  For  after  all  what  have 
I  been  writing  about  but  the  Golden  Rule  itself — "Whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  (the  children  if  in  your  place)  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them."  M.  F. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


The  finest  railway  station  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  the  termi- 
nal station  in  Bombay,  India,  of  the  Peninsular  Railway.  It 
was  finished  last  May,  and  named  in  honor  of  the  Empress  of 
India.    It  took  ten  years  to  build  it,  and  cost  nearly  $19, 000,  coo. 
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The  Brooklyn  Bridge. — ^The  length  of  the  river  span  is 
3»595  feet  6  in.  The  clear  height  of  the  bridge  at  the  center  of 
the  span  is  125  feet  above  high  water,  the  total  height  of  towers 
277  feet,  length  5,979  feet,  width  85  feet. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  river  it  spans ;  what  cities  it  connects ; 
how  long  it  would  take  to  walk  across  it ;  how  many  people  cross 
it  daily ;  why  so  many  cross  it ;  and  how  they  crossed  before  the 
bridge  was  built. 

A  Railway  for  Judea. — A  London  special  of  June  25  says 
the  preliminary  surve3rs  of  a  railroad  to  run  from  Jaffa,  on  the 
seacoast  in  Palestine,  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  Bethlehem, 
have  just  been  completed,  and  a  party  of  engineers  will  start  this 
week  for  the  Holy  Land  to  lay  out  the  route.     A  company  has 
already  been  formed  to  build  the  road,  in  which  a  number  of 
English  and  French  bankers  are  interested.     From  all  accounts 
it  is  a  purely  business  enterprise,  without  a  trace  of  sentiment  or 
religious  fervor.     The  travel  in  the  Holy  Land  of  late  years  has 
been  increasing  steadily,  and  it  is  believed  if  first  class  railway 
accommodations  are  furnished,  the  number  of  tourists  who  would 
annually  visit  Jerusalem  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  would  soon 
be  trebled.     The  concession  for  the  road  was  granted  by  the 
Sultan  some  time  ago;  and,  although  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  serious,  the  preliminary  surveys  demonstrate  that  the  road 
can  be  built  at  a  cost  that  will  allow  of  handsome  dividends  to 
the  stockholders. 

The  distance  from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem  is  only  thirty- six  miles  by 
the  road  which  travelers  now  use,  but  the  railroad  will  have  to 
take  a  more  circuitous  route  to  climb  the  hills,  which  will  lengthen 
the  distance  by  about  ten  miles.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  trip 
will  be  shortened  from  twelve  hours,  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  stage  between  the  two  points,  to  about  three.  The  road  will 
approach  Jerusalem  from  the  northeast,  passing  through  the  val- 
ley of  Jehosaphat  and  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  entering  the 
city  through  Herod's  Gate.  The  route  south  of  Jerusalem  to 
Bethlehem  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  nor  has  the  site  for  a  sta- 
tion in  Jerusalem  been  selected. 

The  gentlemen  here  who  are  interested  in  the  enterprise  s  y 
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that,  as  it  will  be  largely  a  tourists'  road,  care  wtU  be  taken  to 
provide  strictly  first-class  accommodatioDs.  Coaches  of  Amer- 
ican build  are  to  form  a  part  of  the  rolling  stock,  including, 
probably.  Drawing-room  and  Pullman  cars. — Ind.  Jour. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT, 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulxims,  Supt.  Tippccaao*  Cooaty.] 


>:«:• 


SUPERINTENDENTS  VISITS. 


rt  Y  ^HEN  the  superintendent  makes  his  annual  visit  to  a  school 
^^y  we  think  that  as  one  of  the  school  officials  he  has  as  much 
right  in  the  school  room  as  the  teacher.  One  of  the  direct  results 
•of  this  is  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  open  the  door  and  enter  without 
knocking.  We  know  some  teachers  object  to  this,  on  the  plea 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  be  spied  upon ;  but  as  a  rule,  nearly  all 
of  these  are  the  very  ones  who  can  not  bear  an  unexpected  in- 
spection. However  that  may  be,  it  is  much  better  to  enter  the 
school  room  without  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  quietly  find  a  seat, 
and  so  not  interrupt  the  work  of  the  school.  This  work  is  the 
very  thing  the  superintendent  has  come  to  see,  and  he  wants  to 
-see  it  in  its  normal  state.  The  teacher  should  finish  his  lesson, 
and  then  he  can  shake  hands  and  say  the  usual  things  about  the 
weather,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  visit,  etc.  Superintend- 
ents should  be  cautious  in  their  manner  of  criticising.  If  a 
•speech  is  made,  by  all  means  steer  clear  of  the  shallow  platitudes 
-so  often  uttered.  Siy  something  specific,  and  meant  for  that 
-school  only. 

Preliminary  to  Opening  School. — If  we  were  engaged  to 
teach  a  country  school  next  year  we  would  take  a  day  of!  and 
make  a  visit  to  the  school  building  and  the  neighborhood.  We 
would  look  things  over  thoroughly  and  see  what  we  would  have 
to  start  with.  Then  we  might  stop  for  a  few  minutes  at  some  of 
the  houses  in  the  district  and  make  a  short  call.  In  warm  weather 
a  drink  will  furnish  an  excuse  for  such  a  call.  We  would  make  our- 
3 
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self  as  agreeable  as  we  could,  and  thus  leave  a  pleasant  first  im- 
pression*. Don't  talk  nothing  but  school.  A  teacher  is  presumed 
to  be  well  informed  on  all  topics,  and  to  be  a  good  conversation- 
alist. In  such  a  flying  trip  as  this  much  may  be  picked  up  in 
the  way  of  knowledge  about  the  school  and  the  people  with  whom 
you  will  have  to  deal.  A  teacher  needs  to  be  a  close  student  of 
human  nature  and  a  careful  reader  of  persons.  The  best  schol- 
ars may  utterly  fail  to  get  along  with  the  people. 

First  Know  the  Subject. — We  are  perhaps  somewhat  heret- 
ical, but  we  confess  we  do  not  think  the  need  of  teachers  is  so 
much  a  knowledge  of  child-mind  as  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught. 
The  woful  ignorance  displayed  in  examination  papers  indicates 
to  us  the  direction  in  which  most  of  the  teacher's  training  should 
be.  When  teachers  present  papers  on  physiology  and  history 
full  of  the  vaguest  statements  and  half-knowledge,  we  see  at  once 
that  from  such  persons  only  vague  and  indefinite  teaching  can 
come.  When  an  arithmetic  paper  comes  in  with  bungling  solu- 
tions, or  with  mistakes  and  blunders  so  numerous  that  the  paper 
is  worth  really  nothing  at  all,  we  know  very  well  that  no  clear 
thinking  can  be  directed  by  such  a  mind.  Presuming  that  the 
teacher  has  a  full  and  definite  knowledge  of  that  which  he  attempts 
to  teach,  we  grant  that  it  is  then  necessary  for  him  to  study  the 
scientific  methods  of  presenting  it.  But  so  long  as  he  does  not 
know  what  he  does  know,  we  think  a  course  of  training  should 
aim  to  give  him  an  exact  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of  those 
subjects.  When  a  truth  is  perfectly  clear  and  definite  to  us  we 
can  succeed  by  some  means  in  making  it  clear  to  another.  But 
the  most  expert  teacher  in  the  universe  could  not  teach  a  student 
the  elements  of  quantics,  say,  unless  he  had  a  thorough,  definite 
grasp  of  the  subject.  That  mind  grows  and  develops  by  its  <m.m 
activity  is  true,  but  we  often  forget  the  correlative  truth  that  only 
the  genius  can  go  ahead  and  map  out  the  line  that  his  own  activ- 
ity shall  take.  Here  is  the  office  of  the  teacher.  It  follows  that 
only  he  who  knows  well  every  element  in  the  topography  of  a 
country  can  map  lines  for  others  through  it.  We  would  urge 
upon  teachers  then,  the  importance  of  a  study  of  the  philosophy 
of  each  of  the  branches  taught,  and  we  think  the  most  good  will 
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accrue  from  those  institutes  in  which  most  attention  is  paid  to 
this  line  of  work. 


NOTES  ON  TEACHING  READING. 


Let  the  class  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  take  the  Second 
Reader,  occasionally,  and  read  a  lesson.  This  will  give  them 
the  habit  of  reading  fluently. 

Before  commencing  to  read  an  article,  see  that  the  class  know 
who  is  the  author ;  and  tell  them  what  you  know  respecting  him, 
and  also  the  occasion  or  the  circumstances  under  which  the  se- 
lection was  written.  ^ 

In  teaching  reading  remember  always,  that  ideas  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  lips  of  the  living  teacher,  from  the  same  ideas 
in  the  printed  book. 

A  TEACHER  was  ouce  asked:  "How  many  times  has  your 
class  been  through  the  Fifth  Reader?''  ''Six  times,"  was  the 
reply.  **Why  so  many  times?"  **0h,  I  want  my  scholars  to 
learn  it  thoroughly." 

All  nonsense  I  Repetition  does  not  necessarily  mean  thor- 
oughness. What  we  want  in  the  country  schools  is  progress^ 
rather  than  repetition. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  READING. 


The  importance  of  supplementary  reading  is  now  well  recog* 
nized  by  all  progressive  teachers.  That  the  child  has  read 
enough  when  he  has  finished  the  series  of  school  Readers  is  no 
longer  believed  to  be  true.  The  demand  for  more  reading  matter 
is  growing  every  year,  and  it  is  time  to  consider  the  question 
carefully  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  character  and 
quantity  of  this  additional  work. 

As  the  name  implies,  supplementary  reading  is  additional 
reading,  reading  used  to  fin  out  the  ordinary  school  course.  In 
a  strict  sense  all  the  bopks  read  by  the  pupil  other  than  his  text- 
books would  be  supplementary,  but  the  term  is  limited  to  mean 
only  the  work  which  is  added  and  used  in  the  reading  classes. 

In  the  best  schools,  several  sets  of  First  Readers  are  supplied,. 
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and  the  pupil  instead  of  going  over  and  over  one  single  book 
until  he  has  it  committed  to  memory,  has  a  fresh  and  attractive 
variety  of  easy  reading.  Among  the  best  Readers  used  for  the 
purpose  may  be  mentioned  Appleton's,  Butler's,  Monroe's,  and 
Swinton's.  Suitable  stories  may  be  read  by  the  pupils.  Juve- 
nile papers  and  magazines  generally  have  one  department  printed 
in  large  type  and  easy  language  which  can  be  used. . 

The  second  and  third  classes  need  something  more  advanced, 
and  if  the  supply  is  such  that  they  can  understand  what  they 
read,  the  demand  will  be  found  to  be  almost  insatiable.  The 
author  used  Butler's  Second  and  Third  Readers  last  year  in  ad- 
dition to  McGufTey's,  and  intends  using  Swinton's  and  Appleton's 
series  this  year  for  additional  work.  Magazine  articles  can  also 
be  used  to  great  advantage  with  these  classes. 

The  fourth  class  are  able  to  read  almost  any  ordinary  article, 
and,  besides  other  series  of  Readers,  a  judicious  selection  from 
newspapers  can  be  used  with  benefit.  The  best  method  to  pre- 
serve these  articles  is  to  have  a  scrap  book. 

Among  magazines  and  papers  suitable  for  school  use,  the  St 
Nicholas  is  far  superior  to  all  others.  The  Youth's  Companion 
is  an  excellent  general  paper  with  a  number  of  short  articles. 
The  Wide- Awake  has  attractive  stories.  Harper's  Young  Folks 
is  a  very  good  weekly. 

When  it  is  desirable  for  the  supplementary  work  to  be  used  in 
place  of  the  regular  class  work,  three  modes  of  procedure  are 
offered :  either  each  member  of  the  class  can  be  supplied  with  a 
copy  of  the  piece  to  be  read ;  or  one  can  read  the  whole  piece 
and  others  listen ;  or  each  can  read  a  part  of  the  piece.  If  the 
first  mode  is  to  be  used,  it  will  be  necessary  to  subscribe  for  sev- 
eral copies  of  the  same  periodical.  We  would  call  the  attention 
of  school  trustees  and  teachers  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the 
Public  School  for  this  purpose : — 

1.  The  low  price. 

2.  The  mechanical  work — type  and  paper  is  good. 

3.  The  variety  of  work  it  offers. 

The  Current  History  can  be  used  to  interest  the  pupU  in  the 
actual  events  of  the  day.     The  Current  Biography  can  be  used 
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to  form  in  him  the  habit  of  searching  for  the  biography  of  the 
great  or  famous  men  of  the  time.  Every  number  has  one  or 
more  scientific  and  general  articles  which  if  read  and  discussed 
will  lead  the  pupil  to  further  investigation. 

The  second  mode  of  using  supplementary  work  needs  but  one 
copy  of  the  article  read. 

The  third  mode  may  be  conducted  as  follows :  Cut  the  article 
into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  pupils  in  the  class.  Supply  each 
pupil  with  one  of  these  sh'ps,  which  he  is  to  study  and  read  in 
the  class.  It  is  better  not  to  let  the  pupils  know  the  order  of  the 
pieces,  as  they  must  then  pay  strict  attention  to  the  oral  reading 
in  order  to  see  where  their  part  will  fit  in.  (Try  this  as  a  cure 
for  inattention.) 

The  manrur  of  using  the  supplementary  reading  will  vary  with 
the  teacher.     The  following  are  suggested : — 

1.  Use  the  work  in  place  of,  and  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Reader. 

2.  Read  the  article  to  the  class,  and  have  them  reproduce  it 
from  memory,  and  then  read  the  reproduction. 

3.  Have  the  pupil  read  the  article,  then  reproduce  it  from 
memory  and  read  the  reproduction. 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

[This  is  a  new  Department,  and  is  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Port* 
Schools.     He  is  also  the  author  ot  several  educational  workv] 


fERHAPS  a  more  suitable  heading  would  have  read  ''Common 
Sense  in  Primary  Work."  Not  that  the  meaning  would 
have  changed,  but  it  would  have  required  less  explanation.  In* 
deed  kindergarten  principles  are  plain  common  sense  principles, 
as  all  who  may  have  the  patience  to  go  with  me  through  the  pages 
of  this  department  will  see  sooner  or  later. 

My  plan  is  to  state  these  principles  in  a  number  of  simple 
aphorisms.  Then,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  done,  I  shall  show 
how  these  are  applied  in  schools.  Naturally,  I  shall  choose  for 
the  latter  purpose  the  La  Porte  schools,  with  whose  work  I  am 
familiar. 
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I-      THE   BUSINESS   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  business  of  education  is  to  help  children  grow  in  the  right 
direction,  to  help  them  grow  strong  and  self-reliant,  sensible  and 
efficient,  earnest  and  cheerful,  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

There  is  nothing  hard  or  deep  about  this.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  keep  them  from  harm  and  to  give  them  ample  chances  to 
do  harmless  or  useful  things ;  to  keep  away  all  kinds  of  tempta- 
tion and  every  opportunity  for  doing  wrong  and  foolish  things ; 
to  help  them  keep  the  place  in  which  they  work  clean  and  neat ; 
to  assist  them  in  making  it  beautiful  and  rich  in  suggestions ;  to 
keep  their  hearts  open  and  their  hands  busy. 

Probably  the  hardest  things  about  it  is  that,  in  order  to  do  this 
effectively,  we  should  ourselves  be  growing  in  the  right  direction, 
should  ourselves  be  strong  and  self-reliant,  sensible  and  efficient, 
earnest  and  cheerful,  sympathetic  and  helpful. 

2.       WHEN    CHILDREN    GROW    IN   THE   RIGHT   DIRECTION. 

Children  grow  in  the  right  direction  when  they  are  well  born, 
i.  e.,  when  their  parents  are  growing  in  the  right  direction  to  the 
best  of  their  knowledge ;  when  the  example  of  relatives,  friends, 
teachers  and  associates  is  in  the  right  direction ;  when  their  good 
will  is  always  appreciated,  no  matter  how  defective  the  result  of 
their  effort ;  when  they  are  not  laughed  at  or  punished  for  faults 
of  ignorance  or  weakness,  but  shown  in  a  respectful  and  loving 
way  how  to  avoid  these  faults ;  when  all  about  them  points  in 
the  right  direction  and  suggests  doing  things  which  lie  in  the  right 
direction. 

All  bad  heredity,  all  bad  example,  all  temptations  or  oppor- 
tunities to  do  wrong,  all  disorder  and  wickedness,  all  sham  and 
hypocrisy,  all  unkindness  and  greed,  all  ridicule  and  unfairness, 
all  arbitrariness  and  meanness,  all  license  and  intemperance,  and 
other  sources  and  results  of  evil-doing  in  the  child's  environ- 
ment encourage  growth  in  the  wrong  direction  and  retard  right 
growth. 

3,       HOW  CHILDREN  GROW  STRONG  AND  SELF-RELIANT. 

Children  grow  strong  and  self  reliant  by  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  Those  that  walk  must  get  to  be  great  walkers ;  those 
that  talk  must  get  to  be  great  talkers.    Thinking  makes  thinkers; 
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reciting  makes  reciters.     We  learn  to  do  by  doing ;  we  learn  to 
love  or  hate,  by  loving  or  hating. 

Self  reliance  comes  in  the  same  way,  and  at  about  the  same 
time.  A  good  climber  or  swimmer  trusts  himself  without  fear  while 
one  unskilled  or  little  skilled  is  full  of  terror.  The  more  fre- 
quently  we  have  done  a  thing  successfully,  the  more  fully  do  we 
trust  ourselves  and  rely  on  our  powers  to  help  us  over  difficulties 
and  through  trouble ;  it  is  just  so  with  the  children. 

4.       WHY  IT  IS  hard  to  HELP  THE  CHILDREN  IN  THIS. 

It  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  the  teacher  to  help  the  chil- 
dren in  this.  *They  are  so  apt  to  judge  the  children  by  wrong 
standards,  by  the  kind  of  work  they  do,  or  by  what  some  one 
else  can  do,  some  very  foolish  ones  even  by  what  they  (the  teach- 
ers) themselves  can  do.  If  children  do  not  come  up  to  these 
wrong  standards,  these  foolish  teachers  scold  them  or  laugh  at 
them,  and  make  them  feel  weak  and  uncomfortable  and  unreli- 
able. Now  when  children  are  interested  they  are  generally  very 
much  in  earnest  and  are  apt  to  do  their  very  best.  Every  teacher 
who  knows  what  he  is  about  ought  to  know  this,  and  honor  the 
child  for  this,  no  matter  how  imperfect  his  work  may  seem.  He 
ought  to  point  out  the  faults  of  the  work  in  a  respectful,  helpful 
way,  which  will  make  the  children  feel  like  trying  again. 

Each  child  ought  to  be  judged  by  his  own  standard,  at  least 
so  long  as  he  is  growing.  It  is  time  enough  to  judge  him  by 
other  standards  when  he  is  grown  up,  and  when  it  becomes  de- 
sirable to  measure  his  commercial  value  as  a  worker.  But  to  do 
this  when  he  is  growing  or  trying  to  grow  will  rob  him  of  strength 
and  self  reliance,  and  will  make  him  less  valuable  when  he  is 
grown  up. 

5        HOW  CHILDREN  GROW  TO  BE  SENSIBLE. 

I  know  of  no  other  way  but  thoughtful  experience.  The  child 
must  be  in  sctual  living  contact  with  men  and  things,  with  ani- 
mals and  plants,  with  other  children  and  grown  people.  In  this 
he  will  get  knowledge  all  the  time.  He  will  find  out  their  nature 
and  character,  he  will  learn  how  they  act  and  behave,  and  how 
he  must  act  and  behave  in  order  to  please  them  and  to  get  them 
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to  please  him.    His  intellect  and  reason  will  have  constant  exer 
cise,  and  will  grow  steadily  in  strength  and  self  reliance. 

No  amount  of  telling  can  do  this.  After  a  time,  when  expe- 
rience has  taught  him  that  you  mean  well  and  know  best,  he 
may  believe  you ;  but  he  can  understand  you  only  in  the  light 
of  his  own  experience,  and  he  is  ready  to  give  you  up  as  soon 
as  experience  proves  you  to  be  fallible  or  selfish.  He  must  see 
things  and  understand  their  whys  and  wherefores  on  the  ground 
of  his  own  experience.  Only  this  can  make  him  intelligent  and 
reasonable,  which  is  only  a  longer  way  for  saying  sensible. 

6.       HOW   THEY   GROW   EFFICIENT. 

They  grow  to  be  efficient  much  ii^  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  time.  In  actual  experience  the  child  is  incessantly  doing 
something,  handling  things,  arranging  them,  changing  them, 
leading,  following,  driving,  getting  out  of  the  way,  making  tools 
of  his  hands  and  feet,  and  of  material  which  he  can  control  for 
his  purpose.  In  all  this  he  is  constantly  using  the  gains  of  his  ex- 
perience. His  knowledge  is  ever  at  his  fingers'  ends.  He  learns 
to  be  sparing  with  his  strength,  to  make  the  most  of  himself,  to 
exert  himself  no  more  than  is  necessary,  to  get  the  best  results 
in  the  quickest  and  surest  way,  to  overcome  difficulties  with  the 
help  of  better  knowledge,  to  correct  failure  by  the  application  of 
new  resources  which  he  finds  within  himself. 

Efficiency  is  sensible  doing.  It  is  gained  only  through  sen- 
sible doing  under  right  conditions.  You  might  as  well  expect  to 
harvest  a  crop  of  apples  from  the  mere  study  of  apple  trees,  as  to 
get  efficiency  from  mere  instruction.  The  sooner  teachers  and 
parents  find  this  out,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  children  and 
the  schools. 

7.      THE  CHIEF  DIFFICULTY  IN  OUR  WAY. 

Our  own  ignorance  and  blindness  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  the 
way.  We  are  aware  that  knowledge  makes  us  more  sensible ;. 
but  we  overlook  the  fact  that  what  we  learn  can  not  become 
knowledge  unless  it  can  be  connected  in  some  way  with  our 
personal  experience  We  know  that  men  record  their  knowl- 
edge in  books,  and  we  have  an  idea  that  we  can  get  their  knowl- 
edge out  of  these  books  without  first  going  to  life.     We  know 
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that  knowledge  is  communicated  in  words,  and  we  get  the  notion 
that  words  are  knowledge. 

We  might  as  well  attempt  to  feed  the  hungry  with  dishes, 
quench  our  thirst  with  tin  cups,  raise  chickens  from  egg-shells. 
The  essential  thing  of  a  word  is  its  meaning,  and  that  we  can  get 
only  on  the  ground  of  personal  experience.  How  can  a  person 
know  the  meaning  of  cold,  unless  he  has  experienced  the  thing  ? 
How  can  he  understand  the  purpose  of  a  plow,  unless  he  has 
some  direct  personal  idea  of  the  soil  and  i^s  cultivation?  How 
can  he  appreciate  the  import  of  virtue,  unless  he  has  experienced 
somewhat  of  good  and  evil  ?  If  you  think  these  things  can  be 
done  on  any  other  basis,  go  and  study  your  history  from  a  Span- 
ish text-book,  call  for  your  dinner  in  Greek,  or  write  your  love- 
letters  in  Sanscrit,  and  observe  what  the  windy  thirgs  will  bring 
you  in  response. 

Again  we  are  aware  that  knowledge  helps  to  make  us  efficient, 
but  we  overlook  the  f^ct  that  it  can  do  so  only  through  practice. 
Thus  we  give  the  knowledge,  but  withhold  the  practice.  We 
fill  the  stove  with  fuel,  but  refuse  to  let  it  burn ;  we  fill  the  reser- 
voir with  water,  but  neglect  or  even  stop  up  the  outlets  through 
which  alone  it  can  become  effective;  we  carry  our  seed  corn  to 
a  bin  and  expect  therefrom  a  harvest. 


EDITORIAL. 


Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  ofRce 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
that  time.  Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
double  mailing.  DonH  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 


The  Indiana  School  Journal  for  Indiana  Teachers !  The  better  the 
home  Journal  is  supported  the  better  it  can  become.  It  has  just  added, 
a  new  and  important  department.     Be  true  to  your  own  state. 

This  is  the  time  to  move  for  a  county  teachers'  library,  if  the  step 
has  not  already  been  taken.  A  good  teachers'  library  in  every  county 
would  be  a  grand  forward  move  for  Indiana.  Let  the  subject  be  dis- 
cussed in  every  institute. 
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Herb  is  the  pithiest  sermon  ever  preached :  "  Our  ingress  in  life  is 
naked  and  bare ;  our  progress  in  life  is  trouble  and  care ;  our  egress 
out  of  it  we  know  not  where ;  but  doing  well  here,  we  shall  do  well 
there ;  I  could  not  do  more  by  preaching  a  year/' 

The  figure  on  the  label  of  the  Journal  indicates  the  month  with 
which  the  subscription  expires.  For  example,  the  figure  8  indicates 
that  the  time  is  out  with  August ;  figure  g  that  it  is  out  with  Septem- 
ber, etc.  Please  examine  your  label.  The  last  number  is  usually  or- 
namented with  a  red  cross. 

Read  the  advertisements  this  month  :  there  are  many  new  ones. 
There  is  no  better  way  for  a  teacher  to  keep  posted  as  to  the  best  books, 
the  best  schools,  the  best  school  appliances,  etc.,  than  to  read  the  ad- 
vertisements. Much  of  the  information  contained  in  the  advertising 
pages  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 

Our  public  schools  are  the  very  essence  of  democracy  in  distinction 
from  aristocracy,  and  must  always  and  in  every  way  be  maintained  on 
that  basis.  It  is  the  glory  and  safety  of  our  free  institutions  that  the 
light  of  intelligence  and  the  facilities  of  education  are  brought  within 
reach  of  all. — Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 

The  New  Department  just  begun  in  this  month ^s  Journal  will  add 
new  interest  for  many  readers,  especially  among  the  primary  teachers. 
♦•Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary  Work",  when  Dr.  Hailman  is 
the  expounder,  will  interest  and  instruct  teachers  of  all  grades.  No 
other  educational  paper  in  the  United  States  furnishes  the  primary 
teacher  so  much  valuable  reading  as  does  this  Journal. 

The  American  Collecting  and  Reporting  Association. — This 
is  an  association  organized  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  bad  debts  and 
reporting  those  who  do  not  pay  their  debts.  As  fast  as  possible  each 
county  is  being  organized,  and  lists  are  being  collected  of  those  who 
are  **  no  good.''  These  lists  are  forwarded  to  all  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, and  the  membership  extends  to  merchants,  business  men,  doc- 
tors, editors,  and  all  persons  who  have  accounts  to  collect.  In  this 
way  every  person  in  a  county  who  does  not  pay  is  known,  not  only  to 
the  association's  lawyer  in  each  county,  but  to  all  the  members. 

This  is  not  strictly  an  educational  topic,  but  it  is  of  interest  to  many 
teachers.  The  editor  of  the  Journal  has  joined  the  association,  and 
makes  this  announcement  for  the  benefit  of  ^few  persons  who  may  be 
interested. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR,  WHITE, 


Thirty  principals  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  who  have  served  during 
the  superintendency  of  the  Hon.  E.  E,  White,  upon  his  retirement 
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^rom  office  addressed  him  a  letter  full  of  appreciation  of  what  they  had 
enjoyed  in  their  relations  to  him  as  superintendent. 

It  was  as  noble  a  thing  for  these  teachers  to  do  as  it  was  pleasant 
for  Dr.  White  to  receive,  and  we  express  our  full  approval  of  the  act 
as  well  as  our  hearty  endorsement  of  the  sentiments  of  these  teachers. 
The  letter  reads  thus : — 

**  The  principals  of  the  schools,  on  your  retirement  from  the  office 
of  superintendent,  desire  to  express  to  you  some  sense  of  the  respect 
they  feel  for  your  endeavors  and  success  in  the  management  of  the 
schools.  We  feel  that  your  personal  work  has  been  arduous ;  that  you 
have  been  actuated  by  high  motives  and  aimsy  pursued  with  strenuous 
clearness ;  that  you  have  accomplished  permanent  reforms  by  lifting  our 
schools  out  of  the  ruts  of  mechanical  teaching. 

**  We  feel  grateful  to  you  for  improvements  in  the  course  of  study, — 
improvements  gradual^  interesting,  and  natural^  based  on  true  prin^ 
ciplcs  of  teachings  and  of  permanent  value.  We  feel  this  especially 
in  the  course  in  geography,  in  language,  and  in  morals.  These  branches 
have  been  extricated  from  an  unsystematic  condition  and  placed  on  a 
permanent  basis  of  correct  pedagogical  principle  and  arrangement . 

'*  Your  suggestions  have  been  fruitful  of  thought,  of  patience,  and 
of  a  higher  intelligence  and  aim ;  and  of  greater  breadth  in  the  work 
of  the  schools,  and  we  believe  will  be  felt  for  years  to  come. 

**  Personally,  we  thank  you  for  individual  kindnesses  received,  and 
part  with  you  in  your  official  capacity  with  feelings  of  the  highest  re- 
spect, hoping  that  your  usefulness  here  is  simply  transferred  to  another 
field  of  action.  ^^ 


THE  JSTATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Association  met  as  announced,  this  year  at  Nashville, 
Tenn.  The  attendance  was  not  quite  so  large  as  for  a  few  years  past, 
but  it  was  by  far  the  largest  meeting  ever  held  south  of  the  Ohio. 
People  are  afraid  to  go  "south ''  in  July. 

The  Nashville  people  gave  the  Association  a  warm  reception  and 
entertained  it  royally.  A  grand  barbecue  was  one  feature  of  the  recep- 
tion. Nashville  is  a  flourishing  city  of  about  100,000  population,  and 
is  justly  called  the  Athens  of  the  South,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
colleges  and  universities. 

An  unusual  number  of  leading  educators  were  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, the  program  was  full  of  interest,  and  everybody  went  home  happy. 
A  large  number  of  the  teachers  made  excursions  out  from  Nashville  to 
Lookout  Mountain  and  other  attractive  resorts.  The  delegation  from 
Indiana  numbered  about  sixty. 

The  Proceedings,  including  all  papers  and  addresses,  will  be  pub- 
lished and  be  ready  for  distribution  about  January  i,  1890. 
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The  officers  for  next  year  are  as  follows : — 

Far  President — James  H.  Canfield,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
For  Seeretary — W.  R.  Garrett,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
For  Treasurer — E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal,  111. 
Prof.  Canfield  has  served  as  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  severaF 
years  past  and  has  done  a  great  deal  of  efficient  work  for  the  Associa- 
tion.   The  Association  did  the  right  thing  in  making  him  its  President. 
He  will  honor  the  place. 
W.  A.  Bell  was  elected  "director"  for  Indiana. 
The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


''SCHOOL-BOOK  TRUSTS' 


The  Journal  feels  called  upon  to  repeat  in  substance  what  it  has  be- 
fore said,  viz. :  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  this  country  as  a 
**  SCHOOL-BOOK  TRUST."  The  Joumal  does  not  believe  in  "trusts," 
and  is  ready  to  join  in  the  severest  condemnation  of  any  book  trust 
that  may  make  its  appearance  in  the  state  or  in  this  country.  To  this 
end  it  has  made  diligent  search  and  is  unable  to  find  even  the  semblance 
of  one.  So  thoroughly  is  the  Journul  convinced  that  there  is  no  book- 
trust  that  it  is  now  ready  to  offer  a  liberal  reward  to  any  one  who  will 
furnish  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  trust.  It  is  easy  to  state  facts 
and  furnish  evidence  if  any  facts  and  evidence  exist.  Can  we  not  have 
some  facts  in  place  of  the  bald  assertions  so  freely  used  in  some  quar- 
ters? 

"  A  trust  is  a  combination  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  amount  of  production  or  the  price  of  a  certain  article,  or,  in  some 
cases,  both." 

There  is  an  association  of  school-book  publishers,  but  it  has  to  da 
with  the  introduction  of  books,  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  production  or  price  of  books.  Every  house  is  perfectly  free  to 
publish  any  and  all  kinds  of  books,  and  without  limit,  and  to  fix  its 
own  prices.  Since  the  organization  of  this  association  the  price  of  no 
single  book  has  been  advanced,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  prices  of 
many  books  have  been  reduced.  And  any  school  board  in  the  United 
States,  unless  restricted  by  state  law,  can  put  out  the  books  of  any 
house  and  adopt  the  books  of  any  house,  at  prices  fixed,  not  by  the 
association,  but  by  the  house. 

These  things  being  true,  it  follows  that  there  is  perfect  liberty 
to  make  books  and  fix  prices,  and  under  such  conditions  a  "trust"  is 
simply  impossible,  if  we  put  into  the  word  trust  its  ordinary  meaning, 
as  indicated  above. 

School-book  men  are  just  about  as  honest  and  as  honorable  as  are 
men  in  other  kinds  of  business,  editors  for  example,  and  in  the  heat 
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•of  competition  have  in  many  instances  resorted  to  means  to  secure 
their  ends  that  were  absolutely  unworthy  of  them,  as  in  other  callings, 
but  for  all  this  the  Journal  does  not  feel  called  upon  to  berate  them  as 
a  class  of  thieves  and  lie  about  them.  In  point  of  honesty,  integrity* 
and  honorable  dealing  they  will  certainly  compare  favorably  with  men 
-engaged  in  other  kinds  of  business. 

There  is  a  certain  small  class  of  people  in  this  world  wholly  incap- 
able of  any  honorable,  unselfish  conduct  themselves,  and  so  they  always 
impute  unworthy  motives  to  others.  It  is  always  the  libertine  who 
insists  that ''  every  woman  has  her  price. ^^  It  is  always  the  rogue  who 
takes  the  ground  that  ''there  is  no  unselfish  action.*^  It  is  always 
^e  editor  who  can  be  most  easily  influenced  by  unworthy  motives  who 
is  first  to  charge  his  neighbor  with  **  selling  out.^* 

The  editor  expects  some  person  of  this  class  to  criticise  him  for 
printing  the  above  article. 


THE  MOST  LIBERAL  OFFER  EVER  MADE  TO  INDIAN-A 

TEACHERS. 


The  importance  of  a  Teachers^  Library  in  each  county  wfll  be 
conceded  by  all,  and  several  counties  have  already  begun  the  work  of 
providing  the  same.  But  few  teachers  are  able  to  own  as  many  books 
as  they  would  like  to  read,  and  a  library  accessible  to  all  will  do  much 
to  encourage  professional  study.  Every  county  should  at  once  begin 
a  teachers^  library  and  add  to  it  from  year  to  year. 

To  aid  in  this  good  work  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  offers  three 
premiums^  hereinafter  named. 

The  first  premium  is  made  up  of  thirty-three  selected  profes- 
sional books.  No  better  books  can  be  found  in  the  market.  In  fact 
the  list  comprises  the  most  of  the  standard  books  for  teachers.  It  is 
a  complete  teachers^  library  in  itself.     Its  cost  is  over  forty  dollars. 

This  valuable  library  is  offered  to  every  county  that  sends  one  hundred 
percent  of  its  teachers  as  subscribers  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal. 
According  to  the  terms  last  year  but  one  county  could  secure  the  first 
premium,  as  but  one  could  get  the  highest  percent.  This  year  every 
county  in  the  state  may  secure  the  first  premium. 


Ppom  D.  APPLBTON  &  CO.,  New  York. 

The  Senses  and  The  Will $1.50 

Elementary  Psychology  and  Education,  By  Jos.  Baldwin.  1.50 

Rise  and  Constitution  of  Universities,  By  S.  S.  Laurie. .  1.50 

A  History  of  Education,  By  F.  V.  N.  Painter 1.50 

The  Education  of  Man,  By  Frederich  Froebel.    Translated 

by  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.  M 1.50 
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The  Philosophy  of  Education,  By  Rosenkranz 1.50 

•Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Buildings,  By  Gil- 
bert B.  Morrison 0.75 

Bain's  Education  as  a  Science,  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.  D.  1.75 

Spencer's  Education,  By  Herbert  Spencer. 1.25 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  By  Jas.  Johonnot. .  1.50 

Kay's  Memory 1.50 

Preyer's  Development  of  the  Intellect 1.50 

Parker's  How  to  Study  Geography 1.50 

Education  in  the  United  States,  By  R.  G.  Boone*. 1.50 

Greenwood's  Principles  of  Education  Practically  Applied,  i.oo 

From  HARPER  &  BROS.,  New  York  and  Chicagro. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  of  Education,  By  W.  H. 

Payne * . .  $1.25 

Methods  of  Teaching,  By  John  Swett i.oo 

Educational  Theories,  By  Oscar  Browning 0.50 

Gentle  Measures  in  Training  the  Young,  By  Jacob  Abbott,  i  .00 

Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers.  0.75 

Manual  Training,  By  Charles  H.  Ham 1.50 

From  VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO..  Cincinnati. 

White's  Pedagogy,  By  Dr.  E.  E.  White $1.00 

Hewett's  Pedagogy,  By  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President 

Illinois  Normal  University i  .00 

Mailman's  Lectures  on  Pedagogy,  By  W.  N.  Hailman,  A.M.    i.oo 
Elements  of  Psychology,  By  E.  C.  Hewett i.oo 

Prom  IVISON.  BLAKBMAN  &  CO.,  New  York,  Chioafiro. 

Elementary  Instruction $1.20 

Object  Lessons,  Arranged  by  E.  A.  Sheldon 1.20 

From  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicagro. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  By  David  P.  Page  ....  $1.25 
Hailman^s  Primary  Methods,  By  W.  N.  Hailman 0.75. 

Prom  B,  L.  KBLLOGQ  &  CO.,  New  York. 

QuiNCY  Methods,  By  Lelia  E.  Partridge $1.25 

Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,  By  Jos. 

Payne i.oo 

From  D.  O.  HEATH  &  CO.,  Boston  and  Chicago. 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  By  Compayr^ $1.60 

History  of  Education,  By  Compayrd 1.60 


The  second  premium  will  consist  of  a  set  of 
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CHAMBERS'  ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

I  oifer  the  standard  Ten  Volume  Edition,  published  by  Lippincott  & 
Co.,  bound  in  Sheep.  Price,  $25.00.  Teachers  meet  with  hundreds 
of  questions  in  the  school-room,  the  answers  to  which  can  be  found  in 
a  good  encyclopedia.  Persons  not  owning  an  encyclopedia  of  their 
own  can  make  notes  of  their  questions  and  look  up  the  answers  when 
at  the  county  seat  and  they  have  access  to  their  own  library. 

This  premium  is  offered  to  every  county  sending  90%  of  its  teachers 
as  subscribers. 


The  third  premium  will  consist  of  the  Eleven  Volumes  included  in 
the  first  premium^  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  These  books 
cover  completely  the  educational  field  and  make  a  valuable  library. 

This  third  premium  is  offered  to  every  county  sending  75  %  of  its 
teachers  as  subscribers. 

Conditions. — The  basis  upon  which  the  percent  is  to  be  estimated 
is  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  fill  the  schools. 

Subscriptions  may  be  taken  on  time,  but  only  such  will  be  counted 
as  have  paid  by  January  /,  i8go. 

The  count  will  be  made  January  i,  and  all  bona  fide  subscribers  in- 
each  county  on  the  **paid  list^^  will  be  included. 

Two  six- month  subscribers  will  be  counted  as  one  yearly. 

The  first  two  premiums  are  offered  to  only  those  counties  employing 
60  or  more  teachers. 

The  Journal  is  richly  worth  its  price,  but  as  a  special  inducement 
the  above  extraordinary  premiums  are  offered. 


THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL 

Is  one  of  the  best  educational  papers  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
is  conceded  to  be  such  by  the  best  judges.  Besides  its  leading  articles,, 
its  Editorial,  Miscellany,  and  Personal,  it  contains  the  State  Board 
Questions  with  answers  to  the  same,  and  sustains  regularly  the  follow- 
ing Departments  with  independent  editors : — 

Primary  Department  :  Edited  by  Howard  Sandison,  Professor 
of  Methods  in  the  State  Normal  School.  The  editor  claims  that  no 
other  paper  in  this  country  sustains  so  large  and  so  well  edited  a  pri- 
mary department. 

Department  of  Pedagogy  :  By  Arnold  Tompkins,  Principal  of 
the  Normal  Department  of  DePauw  University.  This  department  has 
to  do  chiefly  with  the  discussion  of  principles  that  underlie  school 
work. 

The  School  Room:  By  Geo.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Principal  iu 
the  Indianapolis  schools.    Those  who  have  been  reading  this  depart- 
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tnent  know  how  full  it  is  of  practical  sug^gestions  and  methods  that  can 
be  used  in  every-day  work.  A  part  of  this  department  is  made  up  of 
Current  Events,  of  interest  to  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

Country  School  Department:  By  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  of 
schools  in  Tippecanoe  county.  The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to 
-discuss  those  phases  of  school  work  which  are  peculiar  to  country  and 
village  schools.  The  editor  has  had  large  experience  and  thoroughly 
understands  the  work. 

Department  of  Queries  and  Answers  :    By.  J.  C.  Gregg,  Supt. 
•of  the  Brazil  schools.    The  purpose  of  this  department  is  to  give  op- 
portunity for  teachers  to  ask  questions  of  general  interest  and  get  an- 
swers not  otherwise  attainable. 

Reading  Circle  Department  :  Prof.  Jos.  Carhart,  of  DePauw 
University,  has  charge  of  the  Young  People ^s  Reading  Circle,  and 

D.  M.  Geeting,  chief  clerk  to  the  State  Superintendent,  has  charge  of 
the  Teachers*  Reading  Circle.  If  they  fail  to  keep  you  thoroughly 
informed  through  this  department  write  to  them. 

Kindergarten  Principles  in  Primary  Work:  By  W.  N. 
Hailman,  Superintendent  of  the  LaPorte  schools.  This  is  a  new  de- 
partment just  opened  this  month.  See  the  editor *s  opening  article 
and  be  convinced  that  this  will  be  a  valuable  addition.  Dr.  Hailman 
is  the  author  of  several  books  on  kindergarten  work. 

These  seven  departments,  each  with  a  special  editor  chosen  because 
•  of  his  peculiar  fitness  to  do  the  work  assigned,  insures  a  variety  of 
work  not  furnished  by  any  other  paper. 

No  other  paper  in  the  land  sustains  regularly  so  many  departments 
with  special  editors. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal  is  the  best  educational  paper  in  the 
world  FOR  INDIANA  TEACHERS.  It  has  doue  for  Indiana,  and  is  doing 
for  Indiana  what  no  outside  papers  can  possibly  do. 

Let  every  loyal  Hoosier  take  his  own  paper  first ,  and  then  another 
if  he  can. 

Price,  I1.50  per  year.    Club  rate,  $1.25. 

W.  A.  BELL,  Editor. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

P.  S.  The  above  was  run  in  a  circular  before  it  was  used  in  the 
Journal.  The  proof  of  the  circular  was  read  in  the  absence  of  the 
editor,  and  so  contains  a  mistake  which  is  corrected  herein.  The 
circular  says  that  the  Journal  is  *'the  best  educational  paper  in 
the  United  States,^^  and  it  should  have  said  one  of  the  best,  etc. 

The  Journal  is  conservative,  and  never  wishes  to  make  a  claim  that 
it  can  not  easily  maintain.  It  simply  claims  to  be  one  of  the  best  in 
the  United  States,  and  absolutely  the  \it^\,  for  Indiana  teachers. 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NEW  BOOKS, 


The  Journal  wishes  to  repeat,  earnestly,  what  it  has  before  said,  viz ; 
that  the  new  books  should  be  introduced  ^^^m^/^K*  Of  course  it  would 
simplify  the  matter  to  make  a  complete  and  thorough  change  at  once, 
but  this  plan  will  work  a  great  hardship.  The  loss  to  the  people  in 
having  to  lay  aside  old  books  to  buy  the  new  ones  will  be  very  heavy, 
even  at  the  best,  and  authorities  should  go  as  far  as  the  law  will  allow 
toward  making  this  loss  as  light  as  possible. 

Classes  that  have  begun  a  book  should  be  allowed  to  complete  it, 
and  in  case  the  new  books  can  not  be  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  and  classes  are  started  in  the  old  books,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  complete  the  year  or  the  book  before  changing.  It  would 
be  an  unnecessary  burden  to  require  whole  classes  to  throw  aside  good 
books  not  yet  completed  to  buy  others. 

The  exchange  prices  offered  for  old  books  are  merely  nominal,  and 
should  not  in  any  case  be  accepted  except  for  worn- out  books.  Deal- 
ers in  second-hand  books  will  pay  much  more  for  any  book  that  is  in 
fair  condition. 

In  all  these  matters  the  interests  of  the  people  should  be  carefully 
guarded. 

Later. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  has  been  received,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  books  should  be 
put  in  at  once.  But  as  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  supply  all  the 
books  in  time  for  the  opening  of  schools  the  gradual  introduction  will 
be  a  necessity. 

THE  PRICE  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 


The  Journal  does  not  assume  to  know  just  what  school-books  can 
be  printed  for,  neither  does  it  know  what  hats,  or  coats,  or  wagons  can 
be  made  for,  but  it  does  assume  to  know  something  of  the  great  laws 
of  business.  It  does  know  that  money,  always  and  persistently,  seeks 
the  best  investment,  and  that  when  any  business,  not  protected  by  a  pat- 
ent or  controlled  by  a  monopoly,  pays  a  higher  per  cent,  of  profit  than 
other  kinds  of  business,  capital  immediately  flows  into  this  business 
until  competition  brings  it  down  to  the  plane  of  other  kinds  of  invest- 
ments. Even  a  **  trust  ^'  can  not  make  exorbitant  profits  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  because,  if  not  broken  from  the  outside,  the  temptation 
is  so  great  that  members  of  the  ''  trust  ^^  will  themselves  **  cut  ^^  on  the 
prices,  and  finally  break  up  the  combination.  In  fact  a  great  majority 
of  these  ** pools/ ^  '* syndicates,*^  '* trusts,^*  etc.,  are  broken  in  just 
this  way. 

Then,  the  Journal  knows,  not  from  individual  testimony,  but  from  a 
great  economic  law  that  underlies  all  business,  that  no  line  of  trade 
4 
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•pCB  to  competition  can  make  exorbitant  profits  for  any  great  length 
of  time — it  is  simply  a  business  impossibility. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  Gov.  Hovey^s  message,  wherein  he  stated 
that  the  profits  of  school  book  publishers  are  from  300%  to  ^00%  must, 
in  the  ytJ^  nature  of  things,  be  untrue.  Inasmuch  as  every  man  in 
Ibe  United  States  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  school-books,  and 
'CTCiy  school  board  in  the  United  States  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  adopt 
amy  books  it  pleases,  it  follows  that  if  book  publishers  made  600%,  or 
300%,  or  100%,  or  50%  clear  profit,  capital  would  flow  into  it  till  the 
intcfest  on  the  investment  would  be  reduced  to  about  what  money  is 
worth  in  the  general  market. 

The  fact  that  certain  book  publishers  have  grovin  rich  does  not  dis- 
prove the  above  statement  in  the  least.  Large  capital  backed  by  large 
business  ability,  brings  large  returns  in  every  department  of  business, 
and  justly  so. 

Whether  first-class  books  can  be  furnished  at  the  prices  named  in 
the  new  school-book  law  the  future  will  decide,  but  the  Journal  is  cer- 
tain that  the  indirect  tax  and  the  very  great  inconvenience  involved  in 
Ibe  distribution  of  books  under  the  new  law  will  laigely  offset  the  dif- 
lerence  between  the  old  prices  and  the  new. 

By  the  time  the  next  Legislature  meets  the  law  will  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  we  shall  all  know  more  than  we  do  now  in  regard  to 
Ibis  whole  matter,  and  in  this  country  the  people  rule. 


THE  SCHOOL  LAW  AND  POLITICS, 


It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  for  the  schools  that  the  new  school  law 
jost  going  into  effect  is  involved  in  politics.  It  was  introduced  and 
voted  through  the  Legislature  as  a  party,  caucus  measure.  This  pre- 
vented free  discussion  and  amendments,  and  it  also  had  the  effect  to 
caU  to  its  support  all  the  members  of  the  party  introducing  it  without 
icgard  to  individual  opinion,  and  to  array  against  it  the  members  of 
the  other  party  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  law.  This  is  true 
ol  all  **  caucus  ^^  legislation.  It  is  true  without  regard  to  party  and 
without  regard  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  Had  this  law  gone 
tbfowgh  the  Legislature  as  an  ordinary  law  the  division  of  judgment  in 
vegard  to  it  would  not  have  been  on  party  lines,  and  the  feeling  both 
lor  and  against  it  would  have  been  very  much  less  intense. 

A  general  change  of  books,  without  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  law 
or  the  merits  of  the  books  introduced,  always  brings  more  or  less  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  to  both  pupils  and  teachers,  and  when  we 
add  to  this  a  bitter  partisan  feeling  on  the  part  of  parents  the  effect 
■pon  the  schools  must  inevitably  be  bad. 

The  Journal  urges  that  when  the  school  authorities  have  decided 
«poa  a  course  to  pursue  that  citizens  generally  join  in  carrying  out  the 
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plan  adopted.  The  poorest  books  in  the  market  with  harmony  are  bet- 
ter than  the  best  books  and  contention  in  the  school  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  and  the  highest  priced  books  with  concord  are  cheaper  than 
the  lowest  priced  books  with  contention. 

If  people  are  wise  they  will  concede  their  individual  opinions  forfhe 
sake  of  the  schools.  If  the  school  authorities  decide  to  retain  the  old 
books  for  the  present,  let  the  people  support  them ;  if  they  decide  to 
introduce  the  new  books  at  once,  let  the  people  all  co-operate.  This 
course  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the  schools.  For  the  time  being, 
if  such  a  thing  be  possible,  let  us  rule  out  politics  and  individual  pre- 
ferences, and  save  the  school  from  an  otherwise  impending  calamity. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW, 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
acting  as  School-Book  Commission,  has  held  a  second  and  a  third 
meeting,  and  with  the  following  results.  When  the  Board  met  July  i 
it  found  no  bids  from  any  of  the  large  publishing  houses,  they  claim- 
ing that  they  could  not  furnish  their  best  books  at  the  prices  named  in 
the  law ;  but  it  did  find  bids  in  regular  form  and  accompanied  by  the 
bond  required  by  law,  lor  Copy-books,  Spellers,  Readers,  ArithmeticSf 
Geographies,  and  Physiologies.  There  were  no  bids  on  Grammars  or 
Histories. 

The  bidders  were  **Tbe  Indiana  Publishing  Company, ^^  composed 
entirely  of  Indiana  capitalists  (see  their  names  on  another  page),  who 
bid  on  the  entire  list  named ;  and  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.,  of  Indiana- 
polis, who  bid  on  Copy-books.  It  also  found  propositions  for  manu- 
scripts on  Grammar  and  Arithmetic. 

ki  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  examine  these  books  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  standard  fixed  by  the  law,  the  Commission  adjourned 
ior  a  week.  When  they  re-convened  they  unanimously  rejected  the 
proposition  for  manuscripts,  as  the  board  had  no  money  with  which  to 
print  them,  and  the  Spellers  and  Physiologies  as  not  up  to  the  stan- 
dard. They  adopted  the  Copy-books  offered  by  the  Bowen-Merrill 
Co.  and  the  Arithmetics  by  the  Indiana  Publishing  Co.  by  a  unani- 
mous vote.  They  also  adopted  the  Readers  and  Geographies,  all  vot- 
ing for  them  except  State  Supt.  La  FoUette,  who  claimed  that  they 
were  not  equal  to  the  standards  fixed  by  law.  So  the  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  for  Copy-books,  and  to  the  Indiana 
Publishing  Co.  for  Readers,  Arithmetics,  and  Geographies. 

No  other  books  were  adopted,  and  none  others  will  be  adopted  until 
after  the  meeting  of  the  next  Legislature.  The  law  did  not  include  in 
its  provisions^high-school  books. 

The  Bowen-Merrill  Co.  have  made  bond  for  $20,000,  and  the  Indiana 
Publishing  Co.  for  $215,000,  to  insure  the  faithful  carrying  out  of  their 
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respective  contracts,  in  which  they  agree  to  furnish  books  in  accord- 
ance with  the  law  and  up  to  the  standard  of  the  samples  furnished. 

These  bonds  have  been  accepted  and  the  Governor  has  issued  his 
proclamation  declaring  the  law  in  force. 

THE  LEGAL  POINTS  IN  THE  LAW. 

Since  it  has  been  known  that  the  book-law  was  really  going  into 
effect,  numerous  legal  questions  have  been  raised  in  regard  to  it,  and 
letters  of  inquiry  by  the  hundred  have  been  showered  upon  State  Supt. 
La  Follette.  He  formulated  questions  covering  several  of  the  points 
and  submitted  them  to  Attorney-General  Michener.  The  questions 
and  answers  are  given  below  in  full. 

Hon,  Harvey  M,  LaFolleite^  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction: 

You  have  pjit  to  me  certain  questions  which  I  copy  and  answer  in  their 
order. 

*'  I.  Is  the  new  school-book  law  compulsory  upon  the  school  trustees,  or 
is  it  directory?" 

The  language  of  the  act,  so  far  as  it  deHnes  the  duties  of  the  school  trus- 
tees, is  imperative  or  compulsory  in  its  nature.    See  Sections  7  and  8. 

**  2.  Is  the  trustee  liable  on  his  official  bond,  if  he  refuse  to  make  requisi- 
tion or  demand  for  the  books  provided  for  hy  the  new  school  law? '' 

Section  7  of  the  act  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  school  trustee  to  certify  to  the 
county  superintendent  the  number  of  school-books  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract which  are  required  by  the  children  for  use  in  the  schools  of  their  several 
school  corporations.  That  section  defines  the  duty  of  a  trustee  in  that  par- 
ticular. Section  5528,  R.  S.,  1881,  is  as  follows:  *' All  official  bonds  shall 
be  payable  to  the  State  of  Indiana ;  and  every  such  bond  shall  be  obligatory 
to  such  State  upon  the  principals  and  sureties,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  all 
duties  required  of  such  officers  by  any  law,  then  or  subsequently  in  force,  for 
he  use  of  any  person  injured  by  any  breach  of  the  condition  thereof."  If  a 
rustee  fails  to  obey  any  command  of  the  schoot-book  law,  he  will  violate  the 
conditions  of  his  bond,  and  will  be  liable  in  damages  in  action  thereon 
brought  by  any  person  injured  by  reason  of  such  violation.  See,  also,  Davis 
vs.  The  State  ;  44  Ind.,  38. 

*  3.  Can  trustees  retain  the  old  books  in  the  schools  and  permit  the  pupils 
to  buy  only  such  books  as  are  now  necessary ;  or  must  they  demand  of  the 
pupils  that  they  buy  all  new  books,  as  far  as  adopted  by  the  State  board,  in 
order  to  secure  uniformity?  '' 

The  trustees  are  not  allowed  to  retain  the  old  books  in  the  schools  and 
permit  the  pupils  to  buy  such  books  only  as  are  now  necessary.  The  trustees 
are  not  given  any  discredonary  powers  in  such  matters  by  the  act  under  con- 
sideration.  They  possess  such  powers  only  as  are  given  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  act  or  by  necessary  implication  The  last  proviso  of  Section  7  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  school  trustees  to  devise  means  and  make  arrangements  for 
the  sale,  exchange  or  other  disposition  of  such  books  as  m^y  be  owned  by 
pupils  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  books  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  No  other  powers  are  given  them  by  the  act  so  far  as  the  books  now  in 
use  are  concerned.  If  the  Legislature  had  intended  that  the  trustees  should 
have  the  power  to  permit  the  use  of  the  old  books  it  would  have  been  con- 
ferred in  plain  terms,  or  would  have  been  made  to  appear  by  the  use  of  language 
warranting  such  an  interpretation  without  doing  violence  to  the  ordinary  rules 
of  statutory  construction.  Again,  it  is  apparent  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
new  law  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  use  of  school  books  in  the  common 
schools  throughout  the  State.    Such  uniformity  can  not  be  obtained  if  the 
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papils  are  allowed  to  retain  the  books  now  in  use,  for  some  of  the  pupils,  by 
necessity,  will  be  compelled  to  buy  the  new  books,  while  others  would  be 
using  the  old  ones,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  uniformity.  Upon  the  trustees 
is  cast  the  duty  nf  selling  the  books  and  securing  the  desired  uniformity. 
With  this  duty  dwells  the  corresponding  power  to  demand  that  the  pupils  shall 
buy  the  new  books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

'*4.  If  patrons  refuse  to  purchase  new  books  and  send  their  children  to 
school  with  their  old  books  can  they  be  compelled  to  purchase  the  newly- 
adopted  books,  with  the  alternative  of  having  their  children  suspended  from 
school  ?  Can  a  child  be  excluded  from  school  privileges  for  refusing  to  buy 
the  newly-adopied  book«?'' 

The  various  duties  enumerated  in  the  act,  or  arising  from  necessary  implica- 
tion, devolve  upon  the  officers  of  the  law  only,  for  none  other  than  official 
duties  are  defined.  The  law,  however,  expects  pupils  to  use  the  new  books  if 
they  attend  the  common  schools,  but  it  does  not  Hx  any  penalty  if  they  attend 
the  scho<*is  and  do  not  u»e  the  new  books.  Therefore  the  question  of  punish- 
ment is  necessarily  left  to  the  decision  of  the  school  authorities. 

The  trustees  have  the  power  to  prescribe  by  rulen  that  the  new  books  shall 
be  used  by  all  the  pupils,  and  fix  a  reasonable  punishment — such  as  suspen- 
sion, or  the  like — if  the  rule^  are  violated.  This  principle  is  established  by 
the  decision  of  our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Slate  vs.  Webber,  108  Ind.,  31, 
decided  in  1886,  *.he  opinion  being  written  by  Chief-justice  Howk.  The  ac- 
cepted doctrine  is  that  the  general  power  residing  in  school  trustees  to  take 
charge  of  the  educational  affairs  of  a  district,  or  prescribed  territory  of  any 
kind,  includes  the  power  to  make  all  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
discipline,  government,  and  management  of  the  schools  wiihin  the  district  or 
territory.  It  is  for  the  school  trustees  to  decide  what  reasonable  rules  shall 
be  prescribed  for  such  purposes.  Without  such  rules  there  is  no  way  to 
compel  the  parents  to  purchase  new  books,  or  prevent  the  pupils  from  using 
the  old  ones. 

<*  5.  Will  an  unexpired  contract  between  the  county  board  of  education 
and  any  other  publishing  company  than  tho^e  contracting  with  the  State  be 
binding  upon  the  county  represented  by  such  board  ?  Is  a  written  contract, 
made  or  adopted  by  the  county  board  of  education,  binding  upon  the  corpora- 
tions composing  such  school  county?" 

I  do  not  know  of  any  law  which  has  authorized  such  a  contract.  If  there 
is  none,  such  a  contract  has  no  Talidity  as  against  the  new  law.  I  presume 
you  refer  to  the  adoption  of  school  books  by  the  county  board  of  education 
under  Section  4436,  R.  S.,  1881.  Such  an  adoption  is  not  a  contract  in  a 
legal  sense.  The  object  of  that  law  is  to  prevent  the  frequent  changes  of 
school  books. 

*'  6.  If  the  trustees  ignore  the  law,  and  use  the  books  heretofore  adopted 
and  now  in  use,  how  can  they  be  compelled  to  order  the  use  of  the  new  ones  ? 
If  trustees  order  the  books,  as  requif-ed  by  law,  and  keep  the  same  on  sale 
as  provided  bj  law  but  fail  or  refuse  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  same  in  the 
schools  under  their  jurisdiction,  how  may  such  trustees  be  compelled,  if  at 
all,  to  enforce  the  use  of  such  books  in  their  schools?" 

The  remedy  is  the  writ  of  mandate  under  Section  1168,  R.  S.  1 88 1. 

**/.  What  part  of  Section  4436,  R.  S.  1 881,  which  prescribes  the  powers 
of  county  boards  of  education  in  the  adoption  of  text  books,  is  repealed  by 
operation  of  this  law  ?  In  other  word«,  can  county  boards  hereafter  adopt 
text-books  in  grammar,  history,  physiology,  or  any  other  branches  in  which 
text-books  hare  not  been  contracted  for  by  the  State  Board  of  Education ;  and 
if  so,  are  such  adoptions  bound  by  the  limitations  of  six  years,  as  heretofore  ?  '* 

The  section  you  cite  is  now  operative  to  the  extent  that  the  county  board  of 
education  can  only  adopt  such  school-books  as  are  not  covered  by  the  con- 
tracts oaade  under  the  new  law  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  By  reason 
of  the  new  law  the  county  board  of  education  can  do  no  more  than  adopt 
school-books  not  included  in  the  contracts  mentioned.    The  contracts  nullify 
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all  previous  adoptions  of  school-books  embraced  within  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tracts.  In  other  words,  such  adoptions  do  not  prevail  against  the  contracts 
nude  under  the  new  law. 

"8.  Can  trustees,  in  ordering  books  for  their  townships,  order  a  less 
number  than  will  be  required,  in  their  judgment,  to  supply  all  of  the  pupib 
in  their  respective  school  corporations  ?  " 

No.  The  statute  says  that  they  shall  certify  *'  the  number  of  school  text- 
books provided  for  in  such  contract  required  by  the  children  for  use  in  the 
schools  of  their  several  school  corporations.     (See  Section  7.) 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  words  *' trustees"  and  **  school  trustees'' 
wherever  used  in  this  opinion  are  intended  to  include  township  trustees  and 
the  school  trustees  of  towns  and  cities.  The  territory  under  their  control  is 
the  township,  town  and  city,  respectively.  See  in  this  connection  Sections 
4437.  44381  4439i  4444,  4445,  R-  S.  1881.    ResptctfuHy  submitted, 

Louis  T.   MiCHBNER, 

Attorney' GnuraL 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JUNE. 

I  These  questions  are  based  en  Reading  Circle  work  of  1887  8.  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20)- 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Physiology. — Write  upon  **The  Nervous  System,"  in  accordance 
with  the  following  outlines : 

1.  Organic  structure. 

2.  Cellular  structure. 

3.  Functions. 

4.  Peculiar  divisions. 

5.  Hygiene. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Why  is  it  important  to  awaken  in 
the  pupil  as  early  as  practicable  the  idea  of  what  he  ought  to  become? 

2.  A  boy  is  taught  to  saw  a  board  square  and  to  plane  it  smooth. 
What  forms  of  mental  and  physical  training  does  this  involve  ? 

3.  Name  some  methods  or  practices  in  the  school  that  weaken  the 
pupil^s  power  of  concentration. 

4.  A  teacher  has  formed  the  habit  of  repeating  the  answer,  in 
whole  or  part,  which  pupils  give  to  his  questions.  What  is  the  effect 
of  this? 

5.  Why  does  the  highest  interest  arise  from  a  judicious  combina- 
tion of  the  familiar  and  the  new  ? 
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6.    Should  elementary  drawing  be  taught  in  the  public  schools? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  140,30s  aad 
819  by  division. 

2.  What  processes  are  alike,  and  what  are  different,  in  additioa 
and  subtraction  of  fractions?    Illustrate. 

3.  Change  2,604,148  inches  to  miles. 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  excavate  a  cellar  35  feet  long,  22  feet  6  in. 
wide,  5  feet  6  in.  deep,  at  1 1.40  a  cubic  3rard  ? 

5.  Change  8  oz.  4  pwt.  to  the  decimal  of  a  pound. 

6.  What  must  be  the  face  of  a  note  which  is  to  be  discounted  at  a 
bank  for  60  days  and  grace,  at  8  % ,  that  the  avails  shall  be  $845  ? 

7.  An  agent  sold  goods  for  $4,900;  what  sum  should  he  remit  to 
the  owner,  after  deducting  a  commission  of  2)^  %  ? 

8.  Define  insurance,  and  explain  how  to  find  the  cost  of  a  policf 
covering  both  property  and  premium. 

9.  What  decimal  will  equal  the  sum  of  seven- tenths  to  the  thiid 
power  and  nine-twentieths  to  the  second  power? 

10.  A  earned  I31 .00  as  often  as  B  earned  |24.-8o,  and  they  togetlier 
earn  $1,395  00  ^^  ^  X^^r;  how  much  was  each  man^s  share? 

Geography. — Name  the  principal  river-systems  of  Africa,  and  state 
what  region  is  drained  by  each. 

2.  What  are  some  of  the  important  effects  of  ocean  currents? 

3.  What  is  the  object  of  the  moulding-board  in  teaching  geog- 
raphy ? 

4.  Give  the  width  in  degrees  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  state  how 
this  is  determined. 

5.  Near  what  parallel  of  latitude  is  New  York ?  Mexico?  Quito? 

6.  What  river  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal?    Into  the  Arabiam 
Sea  ?    Into  the  Caspian  3ea  ?    Into  the  Black  Sea  ? 

7.  Name  the  countries  of  North  America. 

8.  Bound  the  State  of  Michigan. 

9.  Of  what  is  the  British  Empire  comprised?    About  what  propor- 
tion of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe  does  it  include  ? 

10.  ^hat  are  the  elements  that  compose  climate  ? 

American  History. — i.    Of  what  event  is  April  30, 1889,  the  cen- 
tennial anniversary,  and  why  ought  it  to  interest  Americans? 

2.  What  were  the  Iroquois,  and  what  were  their  influence  upoa 
our  history  ? 

3.  What  were  the  principles  of  Know-Nothingism,  and  how  would 
they  be  regarded  to-day  ? 

4.  What  was  the  Missouri  Compromise  ?    Who  was  its  author? 

5 .  With  the  history  of  what  colony  are  the  Walloons  and  the  patrooas 
connected,  and  how  ? 
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6.  Give  an  account  of  Greeners  compaign  in  the  South  during  the 
Revolution. 

7.  Name  five  men  who,  according  to  your  judgment,  have  been 
most  prominent  in  our  national  history. 

8.  Explain  the  workings  of  the  electoral  college. 

9.  What  do  you  regard  as  the  five  most  important  historical  events 
within  the  last  decade?  (Answer  any  seven.) 

Grammar. — i.  Write  sentences  containing:  What  as  a  relative 
pronoun ;  as  a  conjunction ;  as  an  adjective :  and  sentences  containing 
^/ as  an  adverb ;  as  a  preposition ;  and  as  a  conjunction.  I2>^ 

2.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  following  : 

The  struggle  opened  with  a  Skirmish  between  a  party  of  English 
troops  and  a  detachment  of  Militia  at  Lexington  and  in  a  few  days 
twenty  thousand  Colonists  appeared  before  Boston  the  congress  reas- 
sembled declared  the  states  they  represented  the  united  colonies  of 
america  and  undertook  the  work  of  government  meanwhile  ten  thou- 
sand fresh  Troops  landed  at  boston.  I2>^ 

3.  Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate, 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing. 
Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  I2>^ 

4.  Parse  **  Still,"  ** achieving,"  •*  Learn  to  labor."  I2>^ 
5  and  6.    Analyze  the  stanza  in  the  3d.  25 

7.  State  what  time  is  indicated  by  each  of  the  following  tense 
forms:    The  past  tense ;  the  present  perfect ;  future  perfect.     iz% 

8.  How  does  a  complex  sentence  differ  from  a  compound  sentence? 
Illustrate  by  examples.  i2>^ 

Reading.  the  chambered  nautilus. 

• 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purpled  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare. 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unseated ! 
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Year  after  year  beheld  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  yearns  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 

Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea. 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  bom 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 
Let  each  new.  temple,  nobler  than  the  last. 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  lifers  unresting  sea ! 

Write  ten  questions  on  the  above  which  will  bring  out  the 
thought.  50 

The  candidate  will  read  a  selection,  and  will  be  marked  thereon  on 
a  scale  of  50 

ANSIVERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — i.    What  is  a  Nautilus? 

2.  What  is  a  Siren? 

3.  Who  were  the  "cold  sea-maids ^^? 

4.  Explain  the  line — *'  Its  irised  ceiling  rent*  its  sunless  crypt  un- 

sealed.*^ 

5.  Explain  the  first  two  lines  of  the  third  stanza. 

6.  How  can  the  message  of  this  nautilus  be  called  *'  heavenly  **  ? 

7.  Why  is  the  sea  called  **the  wandering  sea**? 

8.  What  was  the  message  of  the  nautilus? 

9.  What  is  a  Triton? 

10.    Explain  the  last  two  lines. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  One  always  works  better  by  having 
a  definite  object  in  view.  It  gives  the  pupil  an  ambition  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  better  work. 

2.  It  cultivates  his  idea  of  form,  and  his  judgment;  it  trains  his 
hands  in  the  proper  use  of  tools. 
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3.  Dwelling  too  long  on  familiar  subjects.  Too  much  concert 
work.    Not  giving  the  pupils  sufficient  work  to  do,  etc. 

4.  It  is  useless  repetition,  and  weakens  the  power  of  concentration 
in  the  class.     It  weakens  the  confidence  of  the  pupil  in  himself. 

5.  It  gives  the  power  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It 
leads  the  mind  into  new  channels  and  stimulates  the  desire  for  greater 
knowledge. 

6.  Yes:  It  cultivates  the  idea  of  form,  the  idea  of  beauty,  besides 
giving  much  useful  and  practical  information.  It  also  gives  consider- 
able manual  training. 

Arithmetic. — 2.  All  the  reductions  are  the  same ;  but  in  addition 
the  numerators  of  the  reduced  fractions  must  be  added,  and  in  sub- 
traction their  difference  must  be  taken.    To  illustrate,  take  3i  suid  ^ : 

%  =  A-        The  sum  is  'i^/  =  ivV- 
^  =  A-.        The  diff.  is  Vaf^  =  Y,-. 
3.    One  mile  =  63360  inches;  2604148  -4-  63360  =  41.1008  mi.  -f 
4..    If  X  Y  X  Y  X  1.40  =  $224.58^. 

5.  4  pwt.  -H  20  =  .2  OZ.     8.2  OZ.  -*-  12  =  .68 J3  lb. 

6.  The  decimal  corresponding  to  the  interest' of  one  dollar  for  63 
days  at  8%  is  .014;  the  proceeds  i  —  .014  =  .986.  $845  -h-  .986  = 
$856,998,  the  required  face. 

7.  2)4%  of  $4900  =  $122.50.     $4900  —  $122.50  =  $4777.50. 

9.    ^0-  =  •45»  -45'  .=   2025,  and  .7^  =  .343.    Their  sum  =  .5455. 
10.     $31  -f  $24.80  =  $55.80. 
>'395  -^  $5580  =  25. 
A's  share  =  $31  X  25  =  $775. 
B's  share  =  $24.80  X  25  =  $620. 

Geography. — 2.  They  moderate  the  climate;  they  prevent  stag- 
nation ;  they  assist  in  navigation. 

•    3.     It  gives  a  more  realistic  idea  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  than  a 
map  does. 

4".    90°  —  2  X  23>^°  =  43°. 

9.  Of  the  British  Isles,  Canada,  India,  Australia,  and  many  smaller 
colonies,  islands,  etc.  It  includes  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface 
of  the  globe. 

10.  Temperature,  moisture,  prevailing  winds. 

History. — i.  The  Inauguration  of  the  first  Preside:«t  of  the  United 
States.  Because  it  was  the  beginning  of  constitutional  government  in 
America. 

2.  They  were  a  confederacy  of  five  Indian  tribes,  living  in  central 
and  western  New  York.  They  were  the  most  powerful,  intelligent^ 
and  enterprising  of  all  the  Indian  tribes.  In  the  revolutionary  war 
they  sided  with  the  English,  and  inflicted  great  damage  upon  the 
Americans. 
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3.  That  Americans  shall  rule  America ;  that  21  years^  residence  be 
required  of  foreigners  to  become  citizens ;  hostility  to  the  influence  of 
the  Pope ;  free  and  liberal  ^ucation.  Some  of  their  principles  would 
not  be  popular  to-day. 

4.  A  bill  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.  It  pro- 
vided that  slavery  should  be  excluded  from  all  states  to  be  formed  from 
the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of  36^  30'.  It  was  moved  by  Senator 
Thomas  of  Illinois,  and  supported  and  carried  through  by  Henry  Clay 
of  Kentucky. 

5.  The  Walloons  were  Dutch  Protestants  who  settled  in  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  patroons  were  a  class  of  proprietors, under  the 
provisions  of  the  West  India  Company.  They  settled  in  what  is  now 
New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

6.  Green  carried  on  an  active,  harassing  campaign  against  the 
British — striking  blow  after  blow,  inflicting  all  the  damage  possible, 
he  avoided  a  general  engagement,  and  skillfully  retreated  before  the 
superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  campaign  of  victorious  de- 
feats and  skillful  retreats. 

7.  Lincoln,  Washington,  Grant,  Franklin,  Adams. 

8.  The  two  houses  of  Congress  meet  in  the  House  and  canvass  the 
vote  for  President  and  Vice-President.  If  no  one  has  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  cast  for  these  offices,  the  Senate  retires  and  elects  a 
Vice-President.  The  House  proceeds  to  ballot  for  a  President,  each 
state  being  entitled  to  one  vote. 

9.  The  admission  of  four  new  States;  the  development  of  elec- 
tricity ;  the  execution  of  the  anarchists ;  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield;  the  Johnstown  disaster;  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana. 

Grammar. — i.    (i)  This  is  wliat  I  wanted. 

(2)  Not  used  as  a  conjunction. 

(3)  What  money  he  had  was  lost. 

(4)  If  they  kill  us,  we  shall  but  die. 

(5)  All  but  two  were  drowned. 

(6)  The  wicked  perish,  bttt  the  righteous  shall 

live  forever. 

3.  Let  is  a  regular  transitive  verb,  imperative,  present,  second  per- 
son, plural.  Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  first  person,  plural,  objectivie 
case,  object  of  let.  Be  is  an  irregular  intransitive  verb,  present  infin- 
itive, depends  upon  let.  Doing  may  be  parsed  as  a  participial  adjec- 
tive, modifying  us.  With  is  a  preposition,  shows  the  relation  between 
be  and  hemrt, 

4.  Still  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  achieving  and  pursuing. 
Achieving  is  a  participle  used  as  an  adjective,  qualifying  us  under- 
stood. Learn  is  also  present  infinitive,  active,  depending  upon  let. 
To  labor  is  present  infinitive,  depending  upon  learn. 
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5-6.  This  is  a  compound  imperative  sentence.  The  first  member 
is — Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing  with  a  heart  for  any  fate.  The  second 
number  is — Still  achieving,  still  pursuing,  (let  us)  learn  to  labor  and 
to  wait.    The  connective  is  omitted. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

(Tbii  DepMrtment  if  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Braiil  S«1m>oU. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 

QUERIES. 

205.  What  was  the  Panama  Mission  ^^?  A.  B.  ZoOK. 

206.  Take  the  bright  shell  from  its  home  on  the  lea. 
And  wherever  it  goes  it  will  sing  of  the  sea ; 

So  take  the  fond  heart  from  its  home  and  hearth, 
^Twill  sing  of  the  loved  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
Who  is  the  author  of  this  verse?  W.  V.  Troth. 

207.  Why  were  the  members  of  the  American  party  called  **  Know- 
Nothings  " ?  H.  T.  Dilger. 

208.  Describe  a  circle  which  shall  pass  through  two  given  points 
and  be  tangent  to  a  given  line.  C. 

209.  A  spring  in  a  square  field  is  40  rods  from  the  southwest  cor- 
ner, 30  rods  from  the  northeast  corner,  and  20  rods  from  the  southeast 
corner;  how  many  acres  in  the  field?  P.  H.  W.  Haynes. 

210.  If  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  acting  as  Vice- 
President,  how  many  votes  does  he  have  in  case  of  a  tie?  Is  the 
Vice-President  or  President  pro  tempore  obliged  to  give  the  casting 

vote  ?  Marshall  H illis . 

answers. 

194.  There  is  no  essential  difference.  The  term  brokerage  is  most 
generally  used  with  reference  to  stock  transactions,  while  commission 
is  used  in  connection  with  mercantile  transactions 

Theo.  J.  Freed. 

195.  England,  France,  and  Spain.  Spain's  territory  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Canada ;  on  the  east  by  the  English  colonies.  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 

Caribbean  Sea,  and  Isthmus  of  Panama ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  F.  L.  Huston. 

196.  It  is  claimed  by  some  authorities  that  the  Dorians  found  an 
ancient  Pelasgian  shrine  when  they  settled  Olympia,  and  this  led  them 
to  regard  the  Mount  as  the  home  of  the  gods.  Later,  the  Spartans 
gaining  ascendancy  in  Amphictyonic  Council,  decreed  that  that  region 
should  be  the  theatre  of  the  Olympian  games,  and  furthermore  the  rank 
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of  Olympus  itself  among  the  surrounding  scenery  led  the  Greek  mind 

naturally  to  associate  it  with  the  greatest  deity.      Grace  Nichols. 

Because  it  was  the  home  of  Zeus»  the  father  of  the  gods. 

JAS.  F.  Hood. 

197.  There  are  evidently  two  cases  to  this  problem.     In  one  case 

the  road  occupies  1151.94  sq.  rods,  and  in  the  other  11 74  116  sq.  rds. 

Prof.  Robt.  J.  Aley,  of  Vincennes,  sends  a  beautiful  solution  with  the 

above  results.    Any  one  desiring  his  solution,  address  him  with  stamp. 

Editor. 

198.  General  Diaz  is  President  of  Mexico.        Nannie  Smiley. 

199.  Jacob  Robart.  Katie  Rasp. 

200.  1890  bbls.  @  $7.85  =  $14836. 50 

300  bbls.  (r^  $7.50  =  $2250 
800  **  »*  7.80  =  6240 
400    *'      **    7.65  =    3060 


1500  bbls.  costing    -    -    -         In 550 

Leaving  390  bbls.  to  cost  $3286  50 
390  bbls.  (^  $8.50  would  cost    3315 

The  difference,    -    -       $28.50 
$8.50  —  $8.00  =  .50 
$28.50  -f-  .50  =  57  bbls.  @  $8.00 
390  —  57  =  333  bbls.  @  $8.50.  J.  B.  Adams. 

164.     **  Canadian  ^^  cites  as  her  authority  for  criticism  on  Mr.  Tom- 

lin^s  answer  to  164  as  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Vol.  1,  page  400. 

Her  authority  is  good.  Editor. 

credits. 

J.  F.  Nichter,  195-198;  J.  B.  Adams,  200;  Nannie  Smiley,  198; 
Grace  Nichols,  196;  Thco.  J.  Freed,  194;  F.  L.  Huston,  195;  Prof. 
R.  J.  Aley,  197;  Charles  £.  Cooper,  194-5-8;  Katie  Rasp,  199;  Jas. 
F.  Hood,  194-5-6-8-9. 


READING  CIRCLE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Teachers'  branch  oi  this  defMu-tment  will  be  conducted  by  D.  M.  Geeting,  Deputy 
State  Supt.,  Indianapolu ;  andthe  Y»ung  People's  branch  will  be  edited  by  Joseph 
Chrhart,  Prof,  of  English  Literature,  De  Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES. 


I.  Compayr^s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy — a  book  of  methods,  will  be 
the  professional  book  in  this  yearns  course,  and  Steele's  Popular  Zc6i« 
ogy  that  in  general  culture. 

The  Board  feel  that  in  science  we  shall  find  a  field  as  full  and  fruit« 
ful  as  in  literature,  and  the  book  above  named  will  prove  a  valuable 
one  in  the  work. 
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D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago,  will  furnish  the  first  at  $1.25.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago,  the  other  at  $i!oo. 

Outlines  of  each  will  be  made  and  sent  to  county  superintendents, 
from  whom  teachers  may  obtain  them. 

2.  Questions  on  last  yearns  work  have  been  printed  and  sent  out  to 
county  superintendents.  Teachers  not  supplied  with  them  may  obtain 
them  from  the  secretary. 

3.  The  books  should  be  ordered  from  the  publishers  through  the 
county  superintendents,  and  the  prices  named  include  cost  of  trans- 
portation ;  however,  individual  members  may  order  from  the  publish- 
ers, enclosing  price,  and  the  books  will  be  promptly  sent  prepaid. 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  READING  CIRCLE. 

Within  a  few  days  each  member  will  receive  a  beautifully  engraved 
membership  card,  with  his  name  inscribed,  and  a  letter  addressed  to 
him  personally,  the  first  paragraph  of  which  is  given  below.  About 
ten  thousand  names  have  been  received.  If  any  teachers  or  superin- 
tendents have  not  yet  reported  their  names  to  Mr.  Geeting  they  should 
do  so  at  once,  so  that  cards  may  be  sent  to  all  who  are  entitled  to  them. 
For  copies  of  the  letter  and  card,  and  for  all  other  information,  call  on 
your  county  superintendent,  or  write  to  D.  M.  Geeting,  secretary,  In- 
dianapolis, or  Joseph  Carhart,  president,  Greencastle. 

FIRST  PARAGRAPH   OF  LETTER. 

Our  Young  Friend  : — Enclosed  please  find  a  card  which  sajrs  you 
are  a  member  of  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana.  We 
hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  card,  and  suggest  that  you  preserve 
it.  We  will  send  you  one  each  year,  and  when  you  have  completed 
the  reading  of  the  several  grades  we  will  send  you  a  more  beautiful 
card,  certifying  to  the  work  you  have  done.  We  are  very  proud  of  our 
members.  A  year  ago  there  was  no  Young  People's  Reading  Circle 
in  Indiana;  now  about  ten  thousand  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  as 
members.  We  estimate  that  about  twenty- five  thousand  young  people 
have  read  the  books  on  our  list."  »        ♦        *        ♦        » 

LIST  OF  BOOKS   FOR    1 889-^90. 

Second  Reader  Gtade:    yEsop's  Fables;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Price  to  members I0.38 

Cats  and  Dogs ;  D.  Apple  ton  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Price 20 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands ;  Interstate  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. .     .40 

Third  Reader  Grade:    Seaside  and  Wayside,  No.  III.;  D.  C. 

Heath  &  Co.,  Chicago.     Price 45 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  first  series;    Ginn  &  Co., 

Chicago.    Price 44 

Gillman's  The  Discoverv  and  Exploration  of  America;  In- 
terstate Pub.  Co.,  Chicago.    Price 40 
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Faiirth  Reader  Grade:    Stories  of  Our  Country;  D.  Appleton  & 

Co.,  Chicago 44 

Peasant  and  Prince :  Gtnn  &  Co.,  Chicago 38 

Hans  Anderson's  Fairy  Tales,  second  series ;  Ginn  &  Co., 

Chicago 44 

Animal  Memoirs,  Part  I ;  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.  Chicago.     .60 
Gillman's  The  Colonization  of  America;  Interstate  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago 50 

Gillman*8  The  Making  of  the  American  Nation ;  Interstate 

Pub.  Co.,  Chicago 65 

Wings  and  Fins ;  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Chicago 44 

I^ifth  Reader  Grade:    Magna  Charta  Stories;  Interstate  Pub. 

Co.,  Chicago 70 

Whittier  Leaflets ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 22 

Longfellow  Leaflets;  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston 22 

American  Authors  for  Young  Folks;  Interstate  Publishing 

Co.,  Chicago 70 

High  School  Grade:    Dunn's  History  of   Indiana;   Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston.     Price $1 .00 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  (Hudson)  ;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago.     .38 
Ruskin's  Art  and  Life  Selections:  J.  B.  Alden,  New  York. .     .12 

Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  Ginn  &  Co.,  Chicago 38 

Hawthorne's  Twice  Told  Tales;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 

Boston 70 

For  aU  grades  above  the  Third  Reader  we  recommend  The  Week^s 
Current y  published  at  Chicago,  by  E.  O.  Vaile.  This  paper,  as  its 
name  implies,  gives  every  week  the  most  important  items  of  current 
news. 

If  you  are  unable  to  obtain  any  of  the  above  books  from  yonr  local 
dealer,  address  the  publishers,  enclosing  the  price,  and  the  books  will 
be  sent  to  you  by  mail,  prepaid. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Week^s  Current  is  $1.00;  to  obtain  it  at 
the  reduced  price  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Vaile, 
enclosing  the  75  cts.,  and  your  certificate  of  membership,  signed  by 
your  teacher. 


MISCELLANY. 


W.  B.  Sinclair  conducts  a  summer  normal  of  five  weeks  at  Knox. 
Commenced  July  22. 

A.  Blunt  and  W.  J.  Davis  are  conducting  a  summer  normal  of  six 
weeks  at  Albion.    Commenced  July  22. 

The  State  Normal  at  its  late  commencement  sent  out  forty-four 
graduates — twenty-two  men  and  twenty-two  women. 

Harrison  county  normal,  under  charge  of  G.  B.  Haggett,  S.  W. 
Thomas,  and  C.  W.  Thomas,  s  jperintendent,  is  holding  at  Corydon. 
Commenced  July  29. 
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The  Central  Normal  at  Danville  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Its  enrollment  for  the  year  just  closing  was  more  than  one  thou- 
sand.   Commencement  August  i  and  2. 

The  report  of  Clinton  county  schools  is  a  neat  pamphlet  containing 
rules  and  regulations  for  all  the  schools,  as  well  as  a  course  of  study 
for  the  same,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  directory  of  high-school 
graduates. 

The  University  Press  is  a  quarterly  published  by  the  Vincennes 
University.  Its  editorial  management  is  under  the  direction  of  £.  B. 
Bryan,  assisted  by  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  University.  It  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  that  institution. 

Miss  Rebecca  S.  Rice  and  Miss  Mary  £.  Beedy,  both  graduates 
of  Antioch  College  and  students  under  Horace  Mann,  are  associate 
principals  of  a  **Girls^  Higher  School,^'  located  at  479  and  481  Dear- 
bom  Avenue,  Chicago.  Their  school  is  a  most  excellent  one.  For 
particulars  address  the  principals. 


COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  County  Superintendents  of  Indiana  met  in  their  annual  conven- 
tion June  25,  eighty-four  strong.  This  was  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  in  the  state.  At  the  election  the  first  of  June  almost  half  the 
superintendents  were  replaced  by  new  men,  and  while  some  of  the 
most  effective  workers  lost  their  places  the  average  of  the  new  men 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  old.  Altogether  the  county  superin- 
tendents are  an  intelligent  company  of  men,  and  their  interest  was 
highly  commendable. 

Supt.  Jam^s  A.  Mario w,  of  Sullivan  county,  was  president,  and  pre- 
sided well.  In  the  absence  of  secretary  Osborne,  of  Union  county, 
W.  M.  Moss,  of  Greene  county,  was  made  secretary. 

**  School  Visitations  by  the  Superintendent,*^  was  the  subject  of  a 
paper  by  Alex.  Knisely,  of  Whitley.  It  brought  out  a  lively  discus- 
sion. **The  Probable  Effects  of  Exempting  Teachers  from  Examina- 
tion under  the  New  Law,**  by  W.  H.  Johnson,  brought  out  a  general 
expression  of  opinion,  which  was  almost  unanimous  against  the  law. 
**  Management  of  Township  Institutes,**  by  S.  N.  Cragun,  was  a  profit- 
able paper.  H.  D.  Vories  read  a  paper  on  **The  Reading  Circle,*^ 
taking  the  ground  that  the  amount  of  reading  required  of  the  teachers 
is  too  great.  This  was  the  general  view.  O.  L.  Sewell  discussed  in 
a  profitable  way  **How  to  Promote  the  Progressive  Graduation  of 
Country  Schools.**  The  fact  was  developed  that  many  of  the  counties 
are  yet  very  imperfectly  graded.  The  importance  of  such  grading  was 
conceded  by  all.    One  of  the  liveliest  discussions  of  the  session  was 
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on  a  paper  read  by  £.  G.  Machan,  on  *' Should  there  be  a  Change  in 
the  Basis  of  apportionment  of  the  State  School  Revenues. ^^  Mr.  Ma- 
chan took  strongly  the  affirmative,  and  carried  with  him  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  convention. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Institute  Instructors^  Association 
was  read  by  its  chairman,  Cyrus  W.  Hodgin.  It  recommended  that 
a  regular  course  of  study  for  the  association  be  adopted,  and  suggested 
that  a  special  committee  be  appointed  to  prepare  the  course  of  study 
by  the  next  meeting  of  association,  which  was  done.  The  closing  pa- 
per was  read  by  R.  G.  Boone,  on  **  An  Instructor's  View  of  the  Insti- 
tute.'^   This  paper  is  printed  in  full  elsewhere  in  this  Journal. 

The  following  officers  were  then  named  by  the  committee  and  ap- 
proved by  the  association : — 

President — John  C.  Lewellen,  Delaware  county. 

First  Vice-President — George  F.  Felts,  Allen  county. 

Second  Vice-President — W.  H.  Johnson,  Knox  county. 

Secretary — ^John  W.  Cravens,  Monroe  county. 

Treasurer — B.  F.  Thiebaud,  Fayette  county. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES  TO  BE  HELD, 


July    29 — Vermillion  county,  Clinton.     Geo.  W.  Dealand. 
**     29 — Jefferson  county,  Madison.    W.  M.  Amsden. 
**     29 — ^Jennings  county,  Vernon.     S.  W.  Convoy. 
**     29 — Lawrence,  Bedford.     F.  B.  Hitchcock. 

29 — Sullivan,  Sullivan.    James  A  Marlow. 

29 — Washington,  Salem.    W.  C.  Snyder. 
August    5 — Daviess,  Washington.     Peter  R.  Wadsworth. 
**       5 — Delaware,  Muncie.    John  O.  Lewellen. 
**       5 — Ohio,  Rising  Sun.    Grant  Deweese. 
**       5—  Ripley,  Versailles.     George  C.  Tyrrell. 
5 — Rush,  Rushville.    R.  F.  Conover. 
5 — Tipton,  Tipton.    John  R.  Bowlin. 

12— Qark,  Charlestown.    James  M.  Boyer. 

12 — Dubois,  Jasper.    George  R.  Wilson. 

12 — Fayette,  Connersville.     B.  F.  Thiebaud. 
**      12— Gibson,  Princeton.    Thomas  W.  Cullen. 
**      12 — Grant,  Marion.     Elwood  O.  Ellis. 
^*      12 — ^Jackson,  Brownstown.    W.  B.  Black. 
*'      12 — Knox,  Vincennes.     W.  H.  Johnson. 
^*      12— Parke,  Rockville.     W.  H.  Elson. 
*'      12 — Posey,  Mt.  Vernon.    Oscar  L.  Sewell. 
**      12 — Switzerland,  Vevay.    Jas.  A.  Van  Osdol. 
■**     12 — Decatur,  Greensburg.    Luther  Braden. 
•(«     12 — Putnam,  Greencastle.    Francis  M.  Lyon. 


it 
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August    19 — Bartholomew,  Columbus.    Frank  D.  Harger. 

19 — Cass,  Logansport.     Harry  Searight. 

19— Clay,  Brazil.     W.  H.  Chillson. 

19 — Crawford,  Marengo.    J.  W.  Goldman. 

19 — Floyd,  New  Albany.    Charles  W.  Stolzer. 

19 — Henry,  New  Castle.    F.  A.  Cotton. 

19 — ^Jay,  Portland.    J.  E.  Bishop. 

19 — Jasper,  Rensselaer.    John  F.  Warren. 

19 — ^Johnson,  Franklin.     H.  D.  Vories. 

19 — LaPorte,  LaPorte.    Oliver  Galbreth. 

19 — Monroe,  Bloomington.    John  W.  Craven. 

19 — Morgan,  Martinsville.    James  H.  Henr}-. 

19 — Newton,  Kentland.    W.  W.  Pfrimmer. 

19 — Pike,  Petersburg.     M.  B.  Thomas. 

19 — Randolph,  Winchester.     J.  W.  Denny. 
**      19 — St.  Joseph,  South  Bend.    Calvin  Moon. 
**      19— Wabash,  Wabash.    L.  O.  Dale. 
**      19 — Wayne,  Centerville.    Benjamin  F.  Wissler. 

19 — Pulaski,  Winamac.    John  H.  Reddick. 

19 — Martin,  Shoals.    John  T.  Morris. 

26 — Boone,  Lebanon.     S.  N.  Cragun. 

26 — Blackford,  Hartford  City.    J.  A.  Hindman. 

26 — Brown,  Nashville.    Charles  W.  Snyder. 

26 — Carroll,  Delphi.    Wm.  A.  Barnes. 

26 — Dearborn,  Lawrenceburg.    Samuel  J.  Huston. 
**     26 — Dekalb,  Auburn.     C.  M.  Merica. 
**      26 — Elkhart,  Goshen.    George  W.  Ellis. 
**      26 — Franklin,  Brookville.    A.  N.  Crecraft. 
**     26 — Fulton,  Rochester.    A.  J.  Dillon. 
**     26— Greene,  Bloomfield.     William  M.  Moss. 

26— Harrison,  Corydon.    C.  W.  Thomas. 

26— Howard,  Kokomo.    John  W.  Barnes. 
*'     26 — Huntington,  Huntington.    Oliver  Kline. 
**     26 — LaGrange,  LaGrange.    E.  G.  Machan. 
*'     26 — Madison,  Anderson.     Willis  S.  Ellis. 
**     26 — Marion,  Indianapolis.    W.  B.  Flick. 
"      26— Marshall,  Plymouth.    W.  E.  Bailey. 
**     26 — Miami,  Peru.    John  F,  Lawrence. 
**      26 — Owen,  Spencer.     George  W.  Williams. 
**     26 — Perry,  Cannelton.     I.  L.  Whitehead. 

26 — Porter,  Valparaiso.     H.  H.  Loring. 

26 — Scott,  Scottsburg.     W.  L.  Morrison. 

26 — Shelby,  Shelby ville.     George  J.  Rose. 
**     26 — Spencer,  Rockport.    William  H.  Jackson. 
"     26— Starke,  Knox.    W.  B.  Sinclair. 
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Auf(ast   26 — Vanderburgh^  Evansville.    A.  J.  Angermeier. 

**     26 — Union,  Liberty.    C.  W.  Osborne. 

*•     26 — Warrick,  Boonville.     Simon  W.  Taylor. 

"     26— Wells,  Bluffton.    William  A.  Luce. 

**     26— White,  Monticello.    John  A.  Rothrock. 
September   2 — Adams,  Decatur.'    J.  F.  Snow. 

'^       2 — Hancock,  Greenfield.    Quitman  Jackson. 

**       2 — Hendricks,  Danville.    Thomas  A.  Gossett. 

**       2 — Benton,  Fowler.     B.  F.  Johnson. 

**       2— Clinton,  Frankfort.    John  W.  Lydy. 

**       2 — Fountain,  Covington.    Caleb  C.  Pavey. 

**       2 — Kosciusko,  Warsaw.    C.  J.  McAlpine. 

"       2 — Montgomery,  Crawfordsville.    John  S.  Zuck. 

«»       2 — Vigo,  Terre  Haute.    C.  F.  Grosjean. 

9 — Hamilton,  Noblesville.    Ellis  A.  Hutchens. 
9 — Orange,  Paoli.    George  W.  Fawcett. 

**       9 — ^Tippecanoe,  LaFayette.    W.  H.  Caulkins. 

*'       9— Warren,  Williamsport.    Fremont  Goodwin. 
November    9 — Allen,  Fort  Wayne.    George  F.  Felts. 

**      II — Steuben,  Angola.    Robert  V.  Carlin. 
December  23 — Whitley,  Columbia  City.    Alexander  Knisely. 

•«     3a^Lake,  Crown  Point.     Frank  E.  Cooper. 
. . . . — Noble,  Albion.    J.  L.  Ohlwine. 


it 


PERSONAL. 


J.  G.  Scott  is  the  new  principal  at  Charlestown. 

A.  T.  Reid  is  principal  of  the  Winamac  schools. 

D.  T.  Powers  has  been  elected  principal  at  Southport. 

J.  K.  Walts  continues  at  Marion,  and  at  an  increased  salary. 

J.  B.  Evans  will  remain  in  charge  at  New  Ross,  at  an  increase 
of  salary. 

A.  J.  Loughery  has  been  retained  as  principal  of  the  Edinburg 
high- school. 

W.  N.  Hailman  goes  to  Chautauqua  as  one  of  the  regular  instruc- 
tors this  season. 

Ambrose  Blunt  has  renewed  his  contract  as  superintendent  of  the 
Ligonier  schools. 

J.  B.  Munger  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  principal  at  Monroe- 
ville  for  a  third  year. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Ford,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  will  be  the  principal  instructor 
at  the  Decatur  county  institute. 
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J.  R.  Starkey  will  begin  his  14th  year  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Martinsville  next  September. 

H.  H.  Keep,  who  has  been  retained  as  superintendent  at  Waterloo, 
is  conducting  a  summer  normal  at  that  place. 

Maria  Mitchell,  the  noted  astronomer,  and  for  many  years  Professor 
in  Vassar  College,  died  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  June  28. 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsley,  the  noted  scholar,  and  for  many  years 
President  of  Yale  College,  died  July  i,  at  the  age  of  88. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  of  the  State  Normal,  was  elected  President  of  the 
Normal  Section  of  the  National  Association  for  next  year. 

Miss  Eva  May  Tucker,  one  of  Johnson  county's  progressive  teach- 
ers, has  been  engaged  to  teach  at  Greenwood  this  coming  year. 

W.  F.  Barr,  for  two  years  principal  at  Eaton,  goes  to  Milroy,  where 
he  receives  an  increased  salary  and  enjoys  an  extended  school  term. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  Supt.  of  Drawing  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Art  Section  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation. 

D .  K.  Goss,  for  two  years  past  principal  of  the  Frankfort  high-school^ 
has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  at  Lebanon,  at  a  sal- 
ary of  1 1 200. 

Henry  Gunder,  for  several  years  in  charge  at  North  Manchester,  has 
been  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  and  Pedagogy  in  Findlay  College^ 
at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

A.  J.  Whiteleather,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  for  the  past 
five  years  superintendent  of  the  Bourbon  schools,  has  decided  to  attend 
•college  next  year. 

Some  months  ago,  in  making  a  notice  of  O.  E.  Arbuckle,  the  Jour- 
nal stated  that  he  was  a  graduate  of  Wabash  College.  It  should  have 
said  Hanover  College. 

W.  B.  Owen  will  enter  upon  his  third  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Edinburg  schools.  He  receives  $1500.  This  is  the  largest  salary  paid 
by  a  town  of  its  size  in  the  state. 

R.  W.  Stevenson,  for  the  last  18  years  superintendent  of  the  schools 
at  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Wichita,  Kan. 
Wichita  has  made  a  good  selection. 

H.  P.  Leavenworth,  of  Findlay,  O.,  has  been  elected  superintendent 
of  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools.  The  Journal  extends  Mr.  Leavenworth  a 
•cordial  welcome  to  the  Hoosier  State. 

Virgil  McKnight,  for  several  years  past  connected  with  the  Jeflfer- 
sonville  schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Rockport 
.schools.    This  is  a  fitting  promotion. 
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Byron  McAlpine,  after  a  service  of  five  years  at  Pierceton,  returns 
to  Bourbon  as  its  superintendent.  Mr.  McAlpine  served  seven  years 
at  Bourbon  before  going  to  Pierceton. 

W.  H.  Hershman,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the  very  efficient 
superintendent  of  Newton  county,  has  accepted  the  superintendency 
of  the  Delphi  schools,  at  a  salary  of  |iioo. 

£.0.  Greene,  for  some  time  principal  of  the  Memphis  schools,  is 
now  a  postal  clerk  in  the  New  York  &  Chicago  Railway  P.  O.,  middle 
division,  and  running  between  Cleveland,  O.,  and  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe,  for  so  many  years  superintendent  at  Connersville, 
but  for  tine  last  year  superintendent  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  is  liking  his  new 
home  very  much  and  has  planned  for  another  year,  with  new  facilities. 

Geo.  A.  Powles  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  at 
Argos,  with  an  increase  of  salary.  He  also  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.  B.  from  the  Illinois  Wesleyan  University  at  a  recent  commence- 
ment. 

John  L.  Rose,  a  prominent  Bartholomew  county  teacher  with  twenty 
years  experience  in  the  school-room,  has  become  an  insurance  man 
and  removed  to  Indianapolis.  Cause  why — more  money — twice  as 
much. 

R.  W.  Wood,  who  for  several  years  past  has  been  the  efficient  Supt. 
of  the  Jeffersonville  schools,  has  removed  his  family  to  New  Albany 
for  the  present.  He  has  not  yet  determined  what  he  will  do  the  com- 
ing year. 

Albert  L.  Wyeth,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute 
schools,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Terre  Haute  high-schooL 
Mr.  Wyeth  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  and  is  an  excellent 
instructor. 

P.  P.  Stultz,  for  many  years  the  successful  superintendent  at  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ind.,  will  go  to  Jeffersonville  the  coming  year.  Under  his 
administration  the  schools  of  Jeffersonville  will  continue  to  hold  their 
high  position. 

State  Supt.  H.  M.  La  Follette,  who  was  so  sick  during  the  session 
of  the  superintendents^  convention  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  the 
meetings,  has  again  recovered  and  is  in  better  physical  condition  than 
for  some  time  past. 

S.  S.  Parr,  late  Principal  of  the  DePauw  Normal,  left  August  i  for 
his  new  home  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  where  he  takes  charge  of  the  city 
schools.  In  the  removal  Indiana  loses  and  Minnesota  gains  an  able 
and  a  growing  man. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  State  University,  is  the  author  of  a  new 
book  just  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  co.,  a  notice  of  which  may  be 
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found  on  another  page.    Mr.  Boone  is  to  be  congratulated,  and  so  is 
the  State  of  Indiana. 

W.  W.  Byers,  connected  with  the  Terre  Haute  high-school  for  i8 
years,  and  for  the  last  eight  years  its  efficient  principal,  has  lost  his 
place — not  because  he  did  poor  work — not  because  the  superintendent 
recommended  his  removal — but  because  he  did  not  vote  right. 

J.  C.  Black,  for  several  years  past  superintendent  of  the  Logansport 
schools,  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Michigan  City.  The  Lo- 
gansport schools  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  Michigan  City  may 
congratulate  itself  on  securing  another  first-class  superintendent. 

John  Hancock,  well  and  favorably  known  to  many  Indiana  teachers^ 
some  months  ago  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  fill  an  unexpired 
term  in  the  office  of  State  School  Commissioner  in  Ohio.  At  a  recent 
Republican  convention  he  was  nominated  to  be  his  own  successor. 

Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  DePauw  University,  will  not  engage  to  do 
regular  institute  work  this  year,  but  will  be  glad  to  spend  a  single  day 
in  a  great  many  different  institutes.  He  will  talk  on  the  Teachers* 
Reading  Circle,  and  the  Young  People ^s  Reading  Circle,  and  other 
topics,  and  give  a  lecture  at  night,  and  thus  make  himself  generally 
useful.  If  county  superintendents  can  use  him  for  a  day  they  should 
write  to  him. 

L.  R.  Williams,  of  Angola,  who  had  held  the  office  of  city  superin- 
tendent and  county  superintendent  for  many  years,  and  the  office  of 
county  treasurer  for  two  terms,  recently  committed  suicide.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams was  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  no  sufficient 
reason  is  given  for  his  rash  act. 

S.  £.  Miller,  who  has  served  as  superintendent  of  the  Michigan 
City  schools  for  twenty-three  years,  will  take  a  yearns  vacation.  This 
time  of  rest  he  will  spend  with  his  wife  and  son  in  Paris.  He  sailed 
from  New  York  July  i8.  It  is  complimentary  to  Mr.  Miller  that  he 
spent  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  one  town,  and  that  he  left  his 
schools  in  excellent  condition. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Brigham,  the  President-elect  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary, was  recently  killed  in  a  railroad  accident  near  New  Haven.-  She 
graduated  at  Mt.  Holyoke  in  1850,  had  been  for  the  past  26  years  as- 
sociate principal  and  principal  of  Brooklyn  Hights  Seminary,  was  twice 
offered  the  presidency  of  Wellesley  College,  and  easily  stood  in  the 
front  rank  of  women  educators. 

John  M.  Bloss,  former  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ind., 
but  for  the  past  two  years  superintendent  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  recently 
paid  his  Indiana  friends  a  flying  visit.  He  reports  a  very  satisfactory 
yearns  work  at  Topeka,  and  he  will  remain  there  next  year.  Many 
years  ago  the  good  people  of  Beech  Grove,  Washington  Co.,  near  Mr. 
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Bloss^s  old  home,  held  an  old-fashioned  Fourth  of  July  celebrationt 
and  Mr.  Bloss,  having  just  graduated  from  college,  was  the  orator. 
7his  year  they  held  a  similar  celebration  —  the  first  since  the  one 
named  above — and  Mr.  BIoss  was  again  the  orator.  The  occasion  was 
a  joyous  one. 

C.  A.  Hargrave,  who  has  been  the  efficient  secretary  of  the  Central 
Normal  College  at  Danville,  Ind.,  for  so  many  years,  by  the  marriage 
of  Mrs.  F.  P.  Adams,  the  president,  succeeds  her  as  the  head  of  this 
institution.  The  promotion  is  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  and  in 
this  case  seems  one  of  eminent  fitness,  well  earned  by  Mr.  Hargrave^s 
iaithful  and  untiring  services  in  behalf  of  Central  Normal  College. 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Adams,  for  many  years  past  President  of  the  Central 
Normal  at  Danville,  was  married  July  lo,  to  Mr.  James  A.  Joseph,  of 
Fairfield.  Mr.  Joseph  is  a  classical  graduate  of  the  Normal,  and  will 
in  the  future  be  its  secretary  and  treasurer.  There  is  no  change  in  the 
ownership  of  the  school.  Mr.  Joseph  simply  becomes  a  partner.  The 
The  Journal  extends  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  hearty  congratulations. 

W.  H.  Caulkins,  editor  of  the  Country  School  Department  of  the 
Journal,  is  the  oldest  county  superintendent  in  the  state.  When  the 
law  creating  the  office  of  county  superintendent  went  into  effect  Mr. 
Matthews  was  appointed  for  Tippecanoe  county,  but  he  resigned  at 
the  end  of  one  year.  Mr.  Caulkins  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place  and 
has  served  continuously  since,  and  in  all  his  re-elections  has  had  but 
a  single  vote  cast  against  him. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


£.  L.  Kellogg  has  paid  $270  in  prizes  to  boys  and  girls  who  would 
furnish  him  with  original  stories  for  Treasure-Trove.  He  is  now  pub- 
lishing the  same.  These  stories,  Mr.  Kellogg  states,  are  of  every 
pleasing  variety,  indicating  great  versatility  of  talent. 

The  Kindergarten  Ideas  need  no  longer  be  a  mystery  to  any 
one.  The  Kindergarten^  Chicago,  develops  the  theories  in  an  inter- 
esting and  practical  manner.  Its  July  issue  contains  a  most  excellent 
summary  of  FrcebePs  principles.    Chicago :   $2.00  per  annum. 

Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  have  in  preparation  four  Picturesque  Geo- 
graphical Readers.  They  are  prepared  by  Chas.  F.  King,  of  Boston 
Grammar  School.  They  can  not  only  be  used  as  geographies,  but 
they  can  be  read  by  a  bright  child  often  in  a  year  as  supplementary 
reading  in  school.    They  are  amply  illustrated. 

The  Eastern  Educational  Bureau  of  Boston — W.  A.  Mowry,  Pres., 
has  published  matter  for  supplementary  reading  in  the  form  of  large 
cards.    The  cards  are  colored,  and  illustrated,  with  a  reading  lesson 
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on  one  side,  while  the  new  words  on  the  card  are  given  on  the  back  in 
both  script  and  print.    Color  can  also  be  taught  from  the  card. 

Teacher's  Manual,  No.  XI :    By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.    E.  L. 
Kellogg  &*  Co.,  New  York. 
This  is  a  pamphlet  giving  an  argument  for  Manual  Training.      It 
also  contains  an  appendix  giving  a  course  in  manual  training,  with  a 
few  illustrations  of  primary  work. 

Early  in  October,  the  publication  of  a  first-class  weekly  jouma 
for  young  folks,  to  be  called  Santa  Claus,  will  begin.  The  price  will 
be  $2.00  per  year,  and  will  be  published  in  New  York,  Philadelphia^ 
Boston,  Toronto,  and  London.  Among  its  contributors  are  found 
Trowbridge,  Burdette,  Whitcomb  Riley,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  and 
others  of  equal  rank  as  writers. 

Drawing  for  Metal  Plate  Workers:  By  Ellis  A.  Davidson^ 
Cassell,  Potter  fir*  Gaipin,  New  York. 
This  book  is  designed  to  be  used  by  the  practical  workman  in  the 
shop.  A  large  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
surfaces.  A  chapter  is  given  to  perspective  and  one  to  free-hand 
drawing.     Fully  illustrated  by  plates.     i6mo.     84  pp. 

Choice  Selections:  By  Charles  Northend,  A.  M.  New  Yorkz 
D.  AppUton  fir-  Co. 
This  book  contains  about  600  selections  from  more  than  two  hun- 
dred different  authors.  The  book  is  well- named  *'  Choice  Selections.'*'* 
The  mechanical  execution  is  most  excellent.  While  the  contents 
must  appeal  to  the  mind  and  heart,  the  paper,  print,  and  binding  are 
all  that  will  delight  the  sight  and  touch. 

With  the  July  issue,  the  Illineis  .School  Journal  changes  name 
and  form.  The  new  paper  is  entitled  The  Public  School.  It  has  ab- 
sorbed the  ''Common  School  Council, ^^  of  Chicago,  and  W.  H.  Gantz^ 
editor  of  the  latter  paper,  becomes  George  P.  Brown^s  assistant  in  the 
new  enterprise.  This  makes  a  strong  team,  and  the  result  must  be 
an  excellent  paper.  Sample  copies  furnished  free.  Address,  Public 
School  Publishing  Co.,  Bloomington,  111. 

Education  in  the  United  States  r  By  Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  Ind. 
State  University.  New  York  and  Chicago :  D.  Appleton  &*  Co^ 
This  volume  is  one  of  the  International  Education  Series,  edited  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris.  This  is  the  first  attempt  by  an  American  to  give 
a  history  of  our  educational  institutions.  It  gives  an  account  of  the 
Jresent  doctrine  and  practice  in  education,  and  of  their  origin  and  de- 
velopment. It  is  not  enough  for  a  teacher  to  know  what  the  present 
theories  are ;  he  must  know  how  they  became — what  causes  in  educa- 
tional experience  brought  them  about.  It  is  believed  that  this  volume 
of  about  400  pages  will  enable  the  body  of  the  teachers  to  gain  a  know^l- 
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edge  duriog  their  leisure  hours  of  the  fundamental  factors  of  the  edu- 
cational movement  in  our  country  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  This- 
book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher  of  the  United  States,  and  should 
be  in  his  library  as  a  book  of  reference. 

The  Week's  Current,  published  by  E.  O.  Vaile  at  Oak  Park,  111.,. 
is  an  excellent  paper  to  have  in  a  school.  If  the  pupils  can  not  have 
it  the  teacher  will  find  it  very  helpful,  especially  if  he  does  not  have 
access  to  a  daily  paper.  We  regret  to  learn  just  as  we  go  to  press  that 
the  arrangements  between  Mr.  Vaile  and  the  Reading  Circle  Board, 
by  which  the  paper  could  be  secured  at  reduced  rates,  has  been  can- 
celled.    So  all  must  pay  the  regular  price — $i.oo. 

A  Reader  In  Botany — Part  I :  By  Jane  H,  Newell.  Boston  and 
Chicago :  Ginn  &*  Co, 
The  purpose  of  this  beautiful  little  book  is  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  life  and  habits  of  plants.  It  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
complete  treatise,  but  it  aims  to  arouse  interest  in  the  various  phases 
of  the  subject  **from  the  seed  to  the  leaf.^^  This  is  done  in  a  very 
pleasing  way. 

Sadler^s  Commercial  Arithmetic  (School  Edition)  :  Sadler  6r* 
Will.  W.  H.  Sadler,  Baltintore,  Md. 
This  book  contains  about  4000  problems.  The  leading  feature  seems 
to  be  the  giving  of  a  large  number  of  readily  solved  problems  under 
each  new  principle,  with  occasional  review  problems.  The  author  has- 
aimed  to  exclude  matter  not  practical,  and  to  be  more  exhaustive  on 
mitters  of  prime  importance.  It  is  made  of  heavy  paper  and  is  well 
and  handsomely  bound.    Retail  $1.50;  specimen  to  teachers  75  cts. 

Primer  of  Scientific  Kkovvledge  :    By  M.  Paul  Bert.    Philadel- 
phia :    y.  B.  Uppincott  6^  Co. 
This  book  is  a  translation  from  the  French.     Its  great  value  as  a 
text-book  caused  it  to  be  officially  assigned  to  the  course  for  the  second 
year  in  the  French  primary  schools.     It  treats  cf  several  department s- 
of  science,  as  physiology,  zoology,  botany,  and  physics.   A  few  changes 
have  been  made  in  translating  in  order  to  Americanize  the  book  and 
adapt  it  to  the  requirements  of  American  schools.     A  larger  book  by 
M.  Bert  is  also  published,  which  is  a  review  and  extension  of  this 
smaller  work. 

One  Hundred  Choice  Pieces — Nos.  5-6:  By  Frank  H.  Fenno^. 
A.  M.  Philadelphia :  John  E,  Potter  6r*  Co.  Price  25  cts. 
Two  new  books  have  just  been  issued  by  Potter  &  Co.,  each  con- 
taining 100  choice  selections  for  use  in  reading  and  speaking.  They 
have  been  edited  with  much  care  by  Prof.  Fenno,  who  has  made  elo- 
cution a  life-study,  and  knows  quite  well  the  tastes  and  capacities  of 
readers  of  different  ages.     Keeping  in  view  the  need  of  \'ariety  andt 
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general  usefulness,  and  recognizing  what  is  best  adapted  for  elocution- 
ary purposes,  he  gives  the  public  in  these  selections  a  judicious  variety 
of  prose  and  poetry,  of  humor,  pathos,  and  tragedy.  No.  4  of  the 
same  series  contains  fifty  dialogues. 

The  Government  of  the  People  of  the  United  States:    By 
Francis  N,  Thrope,    Philadelphia :    Eldred^e  &*  Bra. 
The  character  of  this  book  is  indicated  in  its  title,  but  the  scope  and 
plan  of  treatment  differ  materially  from  those  of  other  books  on  this 
general  subject.    The  author  takes  popular  government  and  tells  why 
it  began,  how  it  began,  how  it  grew,  and  what  it  has  become  in  the 
first  century  of  its  existence  in  the  United  States.    He  also  tells  the 
-story  of  political  rights  in  England.    The  book  contains  several  im- 
portant state  papers.    The  appendix  contains  much  valuable  informa- 
tion not  easily  accessible. 

La  Societe  Francaise  au  Dix-Septieme  Siecle:     By  T,  A. 
Crane  y  A,  Af,^  Prof,  of  Romance  Languages  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity,   New  York  and  London :    G,  P.  Pulnam^s  Sons, 
This  is  an  account  of  French  society  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
•collected  from  contemporary  writers  and  edited  for  the  use  of  schools 
and  colleges  by  Prof.  Crane,  of  Cornell  University.    The  chief  object 
of  the  book  is  to  acquaint  the  pupil  with  the  great  social  influences 
-that  modified  the  manners  and  affected  the  literature  of  that  day,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  is  extending  his  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage.   It  is  not  intended  to  represent  the  literature  of  the  period 
designated,  but  only  of  works  relating  to  French  society. 

Elements  of  Psychology:  By  Edwin  C,  Hewett.  Cincinnati: 
Van  Antwerp^  Bragg  b*  Co, 
The  author  of  the  above  named  book  is  the  President  of  the  Illinois 
State  Normal  School,  and  ranks  high  as  an  educator  in  this  country. 
He  is  well  known  to  the  teachers  of  Indiana  through  his  work  on 
Pedagogy,  which  was  used  as  a  text-book  in  the  Reading  Circle  course 

>a  few  years  ago.  The  book  is  what  its  name  indicates — Elementary 
Psychology.     It  endeavors  to  set  before  the  reader,  in  simple  and 

•compact  form,  the  leading  facts  of  the  human  mind.  It  sets  forth  the 
leading  points  in  the  subject  and  paves  the  way  for  more  extensive 
reading.  It  is  emphatically  a  text-book^  and  is  intended  especially  for 
young  teachers.     It  is  especially  valuable  because  of  its  numerous, 

■sharp,  explicit,  comprehensive  definitions.  We  have  seen  no  book 
better  for  young  teachers. 

Homer's  Odyssey — Books  I. -IV.:    By  B  Perrin.    Boston:    Ginn 

&*  Company, 

The  reaction  in  this  country  from  the  almost  tyrannical  sway  of 

.Science  in  high-schools  and  colleges  in  favor  of  the  Qassics  is  marked 

by  the  production  of  text-books  of  a  high  character,  in  which  the 
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scholarship  and  labors  of  German  editors  and  others  are  utilized  with 
^eat  advantage  to  our  pupils. 

This  volume  comes  fairly  under  this  head.  The  American  editor 
-has  made  judicious  use  of  the  Dierdorf  text  revised  by  Hentze,  and  sup- 
plemented both  with  his  own  work  as  developed  under  the  practical 
workings  of  the  school-room.  It  will  prove  valuable  to  the  early  stu- 
dent of  Homer,  and  largely  tend  to  create  a  desire  to  know  that  great 
author  thoroughly. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addiesses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachent,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Orrillc 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment. 3-^ 

Training  School  of  Expression — IVken  Blacky  Indianapolis, — ^The 
course  includes  Elocution,  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  English  Literature, 
Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art.  Fifth  year  will  begun  Tuesday,  Oct.  I,  1889. 
S^apils  may  enter  any  time.        8-  it        Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal. 

Normal  School  of  DbPXuw  Univbrsitt. — A  Normal  School  having 
all  the  advantages  of  a  large,  well  equipped  University,  consisting  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Theological,  Music,  Normal,  and  Preparatory 
Schools.  Strictly  a  school  of  Scientific  Method,  covering  the  Common  and 
High  School  curriculum,  grounding  its  students  in  the  Principles  and  the  Ait 
^f  Teaching,  Organizing,  Managing,  and  Superintending  schools.  Expenses 
as  low  as  at  any  first-class  Institution.  Being  an  endowed  school  it  is  not 
.-supported  by  tuition  from  the  students.  Fall  term  begins  Sept.  18,  1889. 
(For  further  information,  address  Arnold  Tompkins,  Greencastle,  Ind.    8-? 

Harvest  Excursions —  Via  Vandalia  Line.  One  Fare  for  Hound  Trip^ 
To  all  pointt  west  of  the  Missouri  River:  Aug.  6  and  20,  Sept.  10  and  24* 
4Lnd  Oct.  8.  The  Vandalia  is  the  popular  and  direct  route  to  all  points  west. 
Make  your  arrangements  to  go  by  this  line.  For  rates,  maps,  and  particular 
^information,  apply  to  George  Rech,  ticket  agent,  comer  Washington  and  Illi- 
nois streets,  or  at  the  Vandalia  ticket  office,  opposite  the  Union  Station ;  or 
address,  H.  R.  Dkring, 

8-3t  Ai>st.  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 
'Elkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lines.  Aix)ut  May  20ih  we 
•will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  un  night  trains 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agen\  or 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  p.  &  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  House  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5'?  Indianapolis. 
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VACANG  I  ES. 

;o: 

■  5  Superintendencies,  with  salaries  between $2,000  and  |3,000" 

32  Superintendenc  e?,  with  salaries  between 1,200     '*      2,000- 

8;  Superintendencies,  with  salaries  between 900     "      1,200 

95  Principalship^  of  Town  Schools 600     to      900 

230  Principalship<i,  below 60  • 

13  High  School  Principalshipf,  above 1)$^^ 

31   High  School  Principalships,  salaries  between l,ooo  and   1,500 

45  High  School  Principalships 500    to     i,'>00' 

28  Ward,  Grammar,  and  Primary  PrincipaUfaips 

25  High  School  Assistants'  Positions,  between 600  and  1,000^ 

48  H  igh  School  Assistants'  Positions,  below 600 

60  Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary  Pubitions,  with  salaries  ranging  from 

S60  and  upwards. 
too  Same,  with  salaries  below  $60. 
54  Positions  for  Specialists  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Mathematics 

Literature,  Science,  etc 
10  Teachers  of  Methods  in  Normals. 
15  Art  in  Private  Schools. 
8  I>rawing  m  Public  Schools. 
20  Music  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

25   Positions  for  Elocution,   Book-keeping,   Penmanship,  Shorthand,  and 
kindred  subjects. 
Now  is  the  time  to  write  and  learn  of  our  work.     For  the  past  two  weeks 

we  have  averai^ed  fortv  new  vacitncies  and  four  new  memhei^  each  (tny — leu 

time?*  as  man\   vacancifs  as  mt  mlH:rs.     Will  nut  some  ot  these  vacancies  do 

lor  y«»u? 

WE  HAVI*  FILLED  FIVE  HUNDRED  POSITIONS  during  the  pa.tt 
six  months.     A  list  of  these  will  be  .^ent  on  application. 

Address,  for  circulars,  at  once, 

TEAOHEBS'  00-OPEBATIVE  A8S00IATI0N, 

ORVILLE  BREWER,  Manager.  70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Branches: 

New  York  City,  Box  1969      M.  V.  Bidgood,  Agt. 

5-tf  Tacoma,  Washington  Territory.     W.  H.  Heiney,  Agt. 

"Thk  National  Book  Exchange"  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  mj»n- 
af^ed  by  Messrs.  Drink  water  &  Sipe,  formerly  teachers  and  subscribers  rtf  the 
Journal.     See  their  advertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.  5«6t 

Pennsylvania  Educational  Bureau. — Established  1880.  Filled  hun- 
dreds of  positions.  Good  places  for  got  d  teachers.  Employers  served  with- 
out charge.  Business  transacted  in  every  Slate  and  Territory.  The  manager 
has  an  experience  of  over  twenty>five  years  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 
Register  now  and  get  the  full  benefits  of  the  season.    CircularN  sent  free. 

3  6t  L.  B   Landis.  Manager,  205  N.  71  h  St.,  AHentown,  Ha. 


I 

Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  and  Sweet  Harmony! 

21,000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sold  t 

llorrif  Qnnfff  ^ncUiding  I'hb  Novkl  Key  (I04  pp.)  for  Day  SchonlB,  Institutn,  Suig- 
liiui  I  J  uUll^d  ing  Classes,  etc.    Inaued  July  1,  18S9.    30c  per  copy ;  tS.00  per  di>sen. 

MERRY  MELODIES  For  Day  8chool<s,  instituteB,  etc.    15c  per  copy;  $1.65  per  dos. 


LIVING  GEMS  ^<^  Sunday  Schools  (160  pp  ).    3oc  per  copy  ;  $3  60 per  dosen. 
Sample  copies  of  al  the  bouks  will  be  sent  pott-peld  o'<  receipt  of  75c. 
7-tf  Address,  S.  C.  HANSON,  Williaiupobt,  Ind. 
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FLA  TO  AND  EDUCATION. 


^  E.    W.    BOHANNON. 


jF  an  intelligent  statement  and  comparatiye  estimate  of  the 
Platonic  theory  of  education  is  to  be  had,  a  general  view 
of  the  relations  to  education,  of  philosophy  in  general  and 
Plato's  philosophy  in  particular,  must  be  taken.  A  more  par- 
ticular notice  must  be  given  his  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the 
civilization  in  which  he  moved  and  by  which  he  was  influenced 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  general  character  which  the 
educational  thought  of  the  world  has  at  different  times  taken  is 
due  far  more  largely  to  the  few  great  thinkers  than  to  any  other 
one  cause.  They  have  foreshadowed  all  advances  and  reforms. 
The  theories  of  life  which  they  have  developed  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  some  reference  to  the  means  by  which  they 
thought  their  several  theories  could  be  lealized.  The  resulting 
theories  of  education  which  they  have  proposed,  being  a  part 
of  their  theories  of  life,  have  conformed  and  been  subservient 
thereto.  With  each  evolution  of  a  new  theory  of  life  has  come 
also,  as  a  part  of  it,  a  new  theory  of  education.  In  elaborating 
their  philosophic  systems  and  in  considering  their  application  to 
the  actual  world,  men  have  found  them  faulty  and  have  turned 
to  the  unformed  youth,  hoping  there,  by  means  of  a  specially 
prepared  theory  of  education,  to  see  their  philosophies  verified. 
There  are  three  reasons  why  such  a  hope  can  not  be  fully  real- 
ized. The  child  is  debtor  through  a  long  line  of  generations  to 
its  ancestors  for  vicious  as  well  as  virtuous  tendencies.     Educa- 
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tors  are  unable  in  nearly  all  cases  to  determine  the  line  of  work 
or  life  profession  which  the  child  should  pursue.  The  environ- 
menty  social  and  natural,  may  be  such  as  will  preclude  the  free 
operation  of  such  a  system. 

Coming  now  more  directly  to  the  Platonic  theory,  it  should  be 
remaiked  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  put  into  a  system  all  the 
knowledge  concerning  the  educating  process.  The  system  which 
Plato  developed  was,  however,  but  accessory  to  the  central  prob- 
lem of  his  philosophy,  ''The  State  "  To  realize  this  ideal  of 
government  everything  else  is  made  subservient.  The  State 
counted  for  everything,  the  individual  for  nothing.  The  so- 
called  individual  should  lose  himself  in  the  individuality  of  the 
state.  This  view  of  life  would  lead  to  a  system  of  education 
quite  different  from  that  which  we  maintain.  ''Plato  is  called 
a  dreamer.  To  call  him  such  may  seem  to  be  pronouncing  con- 
demnation upon  his  gifts  to  the  race,  but  the  dreams  of  a  great 
intellect  may  be  better  worth  our  attention  than  the  waking  per- 
ceptions of  ordinary  men.  The  value  of  a  theory  is  to  be  judged, 
not  so  much  by  what  it  says  as  by  what  it  suggests ;  not  by  its 
capabilities  of  being  realized  in  immediate  practice,  hut  by  its 
presentation  of  an  ideal  toward  which  men  may  slowly  work." 

Plato  looked  upon  society  as  but  man  "writ  large,"  and  as 
made  up  of  three  classes  corresponding  to  the  t^ree  "elements'* 
of  mind,  the  "appetitive,"  the  "spirited,"  and  the  "philosophic." 
The  social  division  corresponding  to  the  "appetitive  element" 
is  the  industrial  or  productive  class,  that  corresponding  to  the 
"spirited  element"  the  military,  and  that  corresponding  to  the 
"philosophic  element"  the  governing  class.  As  the  regulative 
or  military  class  controls  the  mass,  so  the  "spirited  element"  or 
will  subdues  the  passions  or  "appetitive"  tendencies.  As  the 
action  of  the  military  class  is  determined  by  the  superior  wisdom 
of  the  governing  class,  so  the  action  of  the  will  or  "spirited  ele- 
ment" is  determined  by  the  "philosophic  element"  The  mob 
is  the  passion,  the  military  the  will,  and  the  rulers  the  under- 
standing of  society.  Of  society  only  the  last  two  classes  needed 
education,  of  the  mind  all  three  should  be  trained.  Upon  con- 
sidering the  large  proportion  of  the  people  falling  into  the  indus- 
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trial  class  it  will  appear  that  Plato  did  not  take  a  very  philan- 
thropic  view  of  education. 

The  ''appetitive"  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  psychical  elements^ 
and  consists  of  the  necessary  and  unnecess^y.  The  unneces- 
sary are  divided  into  the  regulative  and  unregulative.  Neces- 
sary appetites  are  those  whose  obedience  is  positively  helpfuL 
Of  the  unnecessary,  the  regulative  are  those  which  can  be  con- 
trolled but  which  are  superfluous  or  positively  harmful.  The 
unregulative  are  those  which  are  beyond  our  control  and  always 
hurtfuL  They  are  wild.  By  this  ''  appetitive  element "  is  meant 
the  physical  passions.  The  degree  and  character  of  training  of 
which  they  are  capable  is  expressed  by  the  word  taming.  By 
this  tamirg  of  the  ''appetitive  element"  is  meant  its  restraint  in 
order  that  the  higher  elements  may  have  a  free  growth.  By  its 
neglect  the  world's  greatest  criminals  have  been  produced.  Such 
training  as  the  appetites  need  will  make  them  proper  incentives 
to  higher  growth. 

The  "spirited  element"  is  that  which  may  become  courage^ 
bravery,  combativeness,  or,  if  wrongly  developed,  envy,  strife, 
contention,  or  mere  brutality.  Anger,  either  with  one's  self  or 
another,  is  a  phase  of  this  element.  When  a  man's  rights  are 
assailed,  the  feeling  of  resentment  which  is  aroused,  is  a  right- 
eous one.  Should  he  suffer  for  his  own  offenses,  the  feeling  of 
resentment  is  toward  himself  and  the  right  one,  for  it  tends  to 
self  conquest,  which  is  the  greatest  of  virtues.  Another  phase 
of  this  "spirited  element"  is  seen  in  the  ambitious  or  competi- 
tive person.  It  fires  the  nature  of  every  youth  desiring  greatness, 
but  needs  careful  watching  lest  it  "over-leaps  itself."  The  feel- 
ings of  anger  or  endurance  may  result  in  cold  brutality  when  un- 
guarded, submission  to  just  suffering  in  abject  passiveness,  and 
ambition  in  mere  contention  and  jealous  rivalries.  Throughout 
all  the  manifestations  of  this  element  self-assertion  is  seen  to  be 
the  prominent  characteristic.  Too  great  prominence  results  in 
antagonistic  egoism,  too  little  in  a  weak  and  servile  individuality, 
and  a  due  amount  in  a  well  balanced  and  capable  mind. 

The  third  and  highest  element  is  the  "philosophic,"  the  power 
which  directs  the  "  spirited  element "  and  enables  the  individual 
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to  subdue  the  passions.  It  is  the  power  which  shall  become  the 
crowning  point  of  all  man's  development  and  through  the  devel- 
opment of  which  man  is  to  realize  his  perfectest  self.  The 
<' philosophic  element"  is  a  necessary  complement  to  the  ''spir- 
ited element."  This  latter  element,  if  unrestrained,  would  lead 
to  deadly  antagonisms  between  all  the  powers.  It  would  become 
merely  a  source  of  blmd  pugnacity.  If  man  is  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  society,  some  feeling  other  than  mere  egoism  must 
nfluence  his  action.  The  altruistic  feeling  must  check  this 
narrower  and  more  selfish  egoistic  spirit.  In  other  words,  the 
''philosophic  element"  must  lend  to  the  selfish  action  of  the 
"spirited  element"  the  unif3ring  influence  of  altruism.  The 
germ  of  this  "philosophic  element"  Plato  finds  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals.  The  dog  has  a  much  greater  attachment  for  his 
master  than  for  those  whom  he  only  occasionally  sees,  while  he 
shows  the  greatest  ferocity  to  strangers.  Whether  this  dog-like 
attachment  is  a  phase  of  the  true  "  philosophic  element"  or  not, 
it  very  nicely  illustrates  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  philos- 
ophy— a  love  of  learning  or  wisdom.  All  have  felt  the  love  for 
increased  knowledge  which  familiarity  with  it  begets.  Thus  we 
come  to  the  lowest  and  simplest  phase  of  the  "philosophic  ele- 
ment" This  feeling  of  love,  of  familiarity,  of  humanity,  which 
long  continued  and  larger  associations  engender,  is  but  the  germ 
of  this  noblest  faculty  of  mind.  We  shall  see  how  the  germ  de> 
veloped  in  Plato's  thought 

When  we  next  meet  with  ne  "philosophic  element"  it  is  stil) 
this  softening,  gentle  part,  but  it  is  different  in  that  the  gentle- 
ness of  which  it  is  the  source  is  the  result  of  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture, rather  than  of  dog- like  attachment  It  finds  satisfaction  in 
something  understood,  rather  than  in  something  familiar.  It  is 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  the  "Fine  Arts."  It  is  the  emo- 
tional, moral,  and  aesthetic  side  of  man's  nature.  If  rightly 
trained  it  will  give  man  a  true  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  good.  If  undue  influence  is  given  it,  eflieminacy  or  insta- 
bility results.  The  third  and  highest  phase  of  the  "philosophic 
element"  is  the  calculating,  deliberating,  reasoning  power,  by 
reason  of  which  qualities  it  has  the  right  to  rule.     "When  it 
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becomes  fully  developed  it  is  not  love  of  wisdom  but  wisdom 
itself.  Instead  of  being  a  mere  complementary  factor  to  the 
''spirited  element"  it  has  become  its  natural  master,  from  whom 
issue  the  dogmas  and  principles,  which  in  the  well  trained  soul, 
'appetite'  cheerfully  obeys  and  'spirit'  fearlessly  carries  out" 
Clearly  then,  the  "philosophic  element"  is  the  thing  of  prime 
importance  in  all  eduotion.  It  is  cultivated  in  the  individual 
that  it  may  rule,  and  in  society  that  the  rulers  may  be  philos- 
ophers. 

Let  us  note  the  characteristics  of  the  three  educational  periods 
of  life,  first  having  noted  Plato's  idea  of  the  end  of  education. 
Regarding  the  aim  of  education,  two  opposing  views  are  and 
have  been  held.  One  is  that  the  individual  should  have  such 
training  as  will  enable  him  to  fall  at  once  into  the  line  of  his 
special  work.  The  other  is  that  he  should  have  such  training 
as  will  lead  to  the  unfolding  of  all  his  mental  capacities.  This 
latter  is  substantially  the  view  of  Plato.  That  this  unfolding 
ahould  come  from  a  sort  of  mental  gymnastics  was  not  his  idea. 
It  could  not  be  separated  from  the  performance  of  man's  duties 
as  a  citizen.  Notice  some  of  his  references  to  the  process : 
^ '  The  sum  of  education  is  right  training  in  the  nursery. "  ' '  True 
education  makes  a  man  pursue  the  ideal  perfection  and  teaches 
him  how  rightly  to  rule  and  to  obey."  "A  good  education  is 
that  which  tends  post  to  improve  both  the  mind  and  body." 
*'  Mind  or  being  grows  and  assimilates  from  its  environment  and 
the  function  of  education  is  to  supply  the  proper  environment." 
''A  military  education  is  wanted  and  should  be  based  upon  vir- 
tue, but  courage  is  the  cardinil  virtue.  That  courage  is  the 
strongest  which'  is  intelligent.  Courage  is  moral  as  well  as 
physical.  It  is  inseparable  from  knowledge."  "Both  sexes 
should  be  educated  from  the  beginning,  even  before  their  birth." 
These  statements  imply  that  a  thoroughly  unfolded  and  devel- 
oped mind  is  the  end  of  all  training,  but  a  study  of  the  process 
and  means  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  secure  this  result,  discloses 
the  fact  that  aids  are  employed  which  result  in  the  destruction 
of  all  the  finer  qualities  of  man's  nature,  and  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  practical  side  of  Platonic  education  ig- 
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nores  much  of  the  true  meaning  of  that  term  and  leads  to  one- 
sided development. 

The  period  of  training  should  extend  throughout  the  whole 
life,  though  the  actual  period  of  education  commenced  with  the 
seventh  year  and  continued  to  the  thirty-fifth.     This  period  had 
three  divisions,  one  extending  from  seven  to  twenty,  another 
from  twenty  to  thirty,  and  the  last  from  thirty  to  thirty-five. 
Nothing  is  so  important  as  a  right  start,  for  upon  a  good  begin- 
ning depends  the  future  development  of  the  child.     Natural  ca- 
pacity should^be  looked  to.    The  early  training  must  be  such  as 
will  show  the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  that  it  may  be  judiciously 
fostered.    The  child  remained  in  the  family  until  the  sixth  year, 
when,  becoming  the  property  of  the  state  he  was  taken  away 
that  all  domestic  tendencies  might  lose  themselves  in  the  state's 
service.     The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  that  the  infant 
should  receive  the  proper  physical  tendencies.    The  carefully 
arranged  system  of  physical  exercise  for  the  mother  and  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  pairs  by  the  state  would  insure  a  healthful 
offspring.     The  exposure  of  weaklings  destroyed  the  prompting 
feeling  and  need  for  charitable  institutions,  consequently  we  find 
no  provisions  for  the  training  or  care  of  defective  persons.    When 
a  strong  and  healthful  child  was  bom  it  became  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  state  to  provide  the  proper  training  without  regard 
to  the  domestic  relations.    The  supreme  importance  of  the  state 
destroyed  individual  freedom,  and  therefore  the  demand  for 
private  education. 

From  seven  to  ten  the  time  should  be  devoted  mainly  to  gym- 
nastics, which  should  be  continued  throughout  the  entire  life^ 
Suitable  myths  and  tales  of  the  "gods"  and  national  heroes 
should  be  constantly  before  the  child  that  there  might  be  instilled 
into  his  very  nature  the  highest  virtue,  which  is  cour^ige.  Read- 
ing and  writing  are  to  be  taught  from  the  tenth  to  the  thirteenth 
year,  and  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  sixteenth  music  and  poetry. 
The  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  music  and  poetry.  The 
most  careful  selections  should  be  made.  This  was  all  the  more 
necessary  because  so  much  more  was  included  in  the  term  music 
than  we  put  into  it.     It  comprehended  both  vocal  and  instru- 
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mental  music,  recitation  and  all  manner  of  speaking,  dancing, 
and  the  like.  In  short,  it  was  intended  to  develop  that  part  of 
man's  nature  we  now  seek  to  train  by  the  ''Fine  Arts,"  but  with 
scarcely  the  same  end  in  view.  It  was  hoped  to  produce  by  the 
so-called  musical  training  a  spirited,  enthusiastic  warrior.  There 
was  no  toom  for  effeminacy  or  sentimentalism.  The  poetry  should 
recite  the  glories  of  the  "gods"  and  adventures  of  the  heroes.  It 
should  contain  nothing  that  would  not  encourage  bravery  and 
patriotism.  Stories  of  home  life  and  its  pleasures  could  have 
no  place  in  such  a  system.  From  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth 
year  the  time  should  be  given  to  athletics  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  A  careful  distinction  is  made  between  the  well  trained 
athlete  as  a  warrior,  and  the  professional  athlete  who  lazily  dozes 
away  the  hours  of  his  unemployed  time.  He  will  make  neither 
a  good  soldier  nor  a  good  citizen,  for  his  body  and  miad  are  un- 
fitted for  the  unremitting  labor  and  suffering  of  the  warrior  life, 
or  duties  of  citizenship. 

From  twenty  to  thirty,  the  individual  having  chosen  his  em- 
ployment, devotes  his  time  to  science  along  with  military  train- 
ing. His  character  receives  formation  from  actually  engaging 
in  the  duties  of  practical  life.  In  this  period  of  ten  years  comes 
the  study  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  dynamics,  and  accoustics. 

From  thirty  to  thirty-five,  the  study  of  philosophy  is  pursued. 
This  is  the  highest  work  of  man's  life,  the  cap-stone  of  all  his 
education.  It  is  a  living,  a  life.  A  long  course  of  training  is 
needed  to  bring  the  philosophic  mind.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  materials  of  philosophic  study  are  not  unlike  the  materials 
of  ordinary  knowledge.  They  differ  only  in  the  point  of  view 
firom  which  they  are  contemplated.  Philosophy  looks  at  such 
materials  in  the  light  of  highest  and  most  general  principles, 
thereby  arriving,  as  it  were,  at  hidden  conclusions.  The  person 
of  unphilosophic  mind,  Plato  compares  to  people  who  all  their 
lives  have  lived  in  caves  and  never  saw  the  light,  because  their 
limbs  and  necks  are  chained  to  the  walls.  They  can  only  see 
the  shadows  of  statuettes  carried  before  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 
They  take  the  shadow  for  the  real.  The  philosopher  is  the  man 
who,  by  a  mighty  effort,  has  loosed  his  fetters,  gone  forth  into 
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the  light  and  seen  the  stars  and  the  sun  and  all  the  glories  of  the 
tipper  world  of  light,  has  seen  the  realities.  He  sees  things  in 
their  inter  relations.  He  knows  a  thing  in  its  entirety,  and  so 
knowing  it,  knows  all  things  related  to  it.  His  knowledge  is 
not  confined  to  his  present  state  of  existence,  for  he  knows  his 
•*  *  whence  "  and  *  •  whither. "  He  has  the  '  *  Beatific  vision  of  The 
Oood,"  which  is  perfection  in  conduct,  the  principle  of  unity  in 
all  things,  God  who  is  the  creator  and  father  of  the  Universe,  to 
know  whom  is  the  highest  aim  of  all  education. 

BOONYILLB,   InD. 


BE  WARNED  IN  TIME. 


Professor  Haven,  of  the  Michigan  University,  who  publishes 
occasional  papers  on  the  subject  of  health,  in  a  recent  article 
has  the  following  on  sleep : 

''The  law  of  life  most  frequently  violated  by  students  is  the 
demand  for  timely  and  sufficient  sleep.  The  mind  uses  up  the 
machinery  of  the  body  when  awake,  in  proportion  to  the  rapid- 
ity and  energy  of  its  working,  and  the  reservoir  is  filled  up  again 
in  sleep.  Henry  Kirke  White  shortened  his  life,  not  with  a  dag- 
ger or  opium,  but  with  an  alarm  dock.  He  did  not  retire  to  rest 
when  he  should,  and  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  villainous 
dock  when  he  should  have  slept  He  died  in  1806;  aged  21. 
Probably  he  might  have  been  alive  to  day.  "  But  I  can  sit  up 
all  night,  says  the  youthful  student,  ''even  after  a  hearty  supper, 
and  fed  no  bad  effects.  I  rally  again  in  twenty-four  hours." 
Of  course  you  do.  He  would  be  a  feeble  youngster  who  could 
not  endure  dissipation  for  a  time.  This  is  the  advantage  of 
youth  and  a  good  constitution.  If  you  must  tx^astt  yourself  in 
this  way  for  a  suffidently  worthy  motive,  do  it  like  a  man,  and 
bear  it  Over-punctilious  men,  who  live  according  to  the  time- 
piece and  balances,  are  not  the  highest  type  of  men.  But  the 
everlasting  fact  remains  that  nature  wiU  enforce  her  laws«  If 
you  deprive  yourself  kA  timely  and  snffident  sleep,  prepare  to 
pay  the  penalty  when  the  day  of  reckmiing  comes.  Come  it 
wilL 
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The  stories  about  Wesley,  Lord  Brougham,  Napoleon,  and 
others,  who  slept  only  four  or  six  hours  in  twenty- four,  have 
done  much  harm.  They  are  generally  not  true,  for  these  short 
sleepers  almost  invariably  take  many  naps  in  the  day  time.  If 
not,  they  are  exceedingly  regular  in  their  other  habits,  and  lose 
time  in  wakefulness  in  bed.  It  is  wise  to  take  sleep  enough  to 
keep  the  nervous  system  steady  and  strong. 

Almost  as  injurious  as  late  hours  at  night  is  the  practice  of 
rising  too  early  in  the  morning.  The  best  alarm  clock  is  sun- 
light. The  eyes  should  not  be  wearied  by  artificial  light  in  the 
tnoniing.  If  they  must  bear  this  exposure,  let  it  be  just  previous 
to  the  repose  of  night." 


7 HE  EQUATION  IN  TEACHING  ARITHMETIC. 


W.    B.    LUGENBEEL. 


The  writer's  experience  has  shown  him  that  many  teachers 
and  advanced  pupils  are  unable  to  solve,  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, problems  involving  equations  in  analysis  of  percentage  and 
other  departments  of  arithmetic,  on  account  of  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  equation.  Even  pupils,  acquainted 
with  algebraic  processes,  fail  in  arithmetical  solutions  requiring 
the  same  reasoning.  They  exclaim,  '*!  can  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  arithmetic ;  it  depends  upon  algebraic  principles."  This 
state  of  affairs  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  inefficient  work 
done  in  many  of  the  common  schools.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  text-books  upon  arithmetic  venture  upon  this  ground, 
and  teachers,  taking  their  cue  from  the  text-book  makers,  have 
avoided  it  as  though  it  were  a  quicksand. 

The  equation  belongs  to  all  departments  of  mathematics.  It 
is  as  much  an  arithmetical  process  as  an  algebraic  one,  and  the 
principles  governing  it  should  be  as  thoroughly  taught  to  pupils 
in  arithmetic  as  to  those  pursuing  the  Higher  Mathematics. 
Special  lessons  upon  this  subject  should  be  given  and  the  pupils 
drilled  in  the  processes  of  eliminating  quantities  from  the  differ- 
ent members  of  an  equation.  These  lessons  should  be  based 
upon  common-sense  principles,  and  all  algebraic  terms  and  pro- 
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cesses,  such  as  Transposition,  Elimination,  etc.,  should  be  dis- 
carded.    The  following  axioms  are  suggested : 

(i)    Increasing  one  member  of  an  equation  by  addition  or  multi^i- 
cation  requires  the  same  operation  upon  the  other  member. 

(2)  Decreasing  one  member  of  an  equation  by  subtraction  or  dm- 
sum  requires  the  same  operation  upon  the  other  member. 

These  principles  should  be  clearly  illustrated  by  many  exam- 
ples, beginning  with  simple  equations,  such  as,  5-1-7=12,  or  14 
=  8  -f  6,  and  proceeding  to  the  more  complex  forms,  as,  5  %  -{- 
$50  =  3%  4-  $100,  6%  — $20  =  4%  +  $50,  ^  A's  money  -f-  $6<> 
=  yi  A's  money  -j-  $100,  or  \  A's  money  —  $40  =  \  A's  money 
—  $60. 

Keep  constantly  before  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  processes  of 
decreasing  or  increasing  the  two  members  of  an  equation  in  the 
same  degree.  Take  for  example  the  equation  8-1-3  =  11:  do 
not  teach  that  the  3  may  be  transposed  to  the  right  hand  mem- 
ber by  changing  the  sign,  but  that  3  is  taken  from  each  member, 
and  the  result  is  really  this :  84-3  —  3=11  —  3,  which  giv  s 
8  =  8.  Again,  take  28%-}-  $20  =  1.2%  -|-  $80.  Teach  first 
that  $20  is  taken  from  each  member,  and  the  result  is  2.8%  = 
1.2%  -f  |6o;  and  then  that  1.2%  is  taken  from  each  member, 
which  gives  i  6%  =  $60. 

The  most  difficult  form  to  make  cle&r  to  pupils  is  the  one  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  quantities  have  the  minus  sign.  In 
this  case  show  by  means  of  simple  equation ;  as,  8  —  5  =  3; 
that  removing  a  quantity  having  a  minus  sign  before  it  from  one 
member  of  an  equation  increases  that  member;  and  then  by  the 
first  principle  stited  in  this  article  the  pupil  will  at  once  know 
that  the  other  must  be  increased  by  the  sime  amount  Perhaps 
it  might  be  well  to  make  a  third  principle  of  this  f  >ct,  and  state 
it  as  follows : 

(3)  Removing  a  quantity  having  a  minus  sign  before  it  from  one 
member  of  an  equation  increases  that  member^  and  hence  requires  the 
other  member  to  be  increased  in  the  same  degree. 

By  careful  teaching  this  principle  can  be  made  clear  to  pupils 
of  the  lower  grades  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  advanced  stand- 
ing.    Success,  however,  will  depend  upon  thorough  drill. 
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The  most  difficult  case  yet  remains.  It  is  that  form  which 
gives  a  minus  quantity  on  both  sides  of  the  equation  as  in  the 
following:  4%  -f  $60  =  6%  -f  $20,  which,  reduced,  gives  — 
2  %  =  —  $40.  This  difficulty  may  be  avoided  in  all  cases  by 
changing  position  of  the  members,  teaching  the  pupils  to  place 
the  member  having  the  largest  leading  quantity  upon  the  left 
and  the  other  member  upon  the  right.  But  students  of  higher 
arithmetic  may  be  profitably  taught  the  nature  of  minus  quanti- 
ties, and  even  to  reduce  equations  of  the  form  given. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  can  be  fully  realized  only  by 
teachers  who  receive  pupils  trained  in  the  district  and  village 
schools.  The  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  processes  herein  men- 
tioned renders  the  progress  of  such  pupils  in  gaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  arithmetic  very  difficult.  Let  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  divest  themselves  of  that  prejudice  against  alge- 
braic processes,  which  has  already  been  productive  of  so  much 
evil,  and  join  in  the  work  of  teaching  arithmetic  in  the  manner 
that  will  train  the  pupil  to  think  for  himself  and  become  the 
master,  not  the  servant,  of  the  subject. 


''TEACHING''  QUESTIONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 


[The  following  questions  were  submitted  to  the  8th  year  pu- 
pils in  the  Grammar  Grades  of  the  Cincinnati  Public  Schools, 
Hon.  £.  £.  White,  Supt.  They  might  well  serve  as  models  for 
*' teaching"  questions  and  not  "promotion"  questions.  See 
what  your  advanced  pupils  in  Geography  can  do  with  them. 
—Ed.] 

1.  Why  is  It  warmer  at  noon  than  at  9  o'clock  a.  m  ? 

2.  Why  is  it  warmer  in  Ohio  in  July  than  in  January  ? 

3.  In  what  month  is  the  sun  nearest  the  zenith  at  noon  in 
Cincinnati?  Farthest  from  the  zenith?  (2)  What  is  the  dif- 
ference in  degrees  between  the  highest  and  lowest  altitude  of  the 
sun  here  at  noon  ? 

4.  Is  the  sun  at  this  time  (Nov. )  going  from  or  approaching 
the  zenith?  When  will  there  be  a  change?  When  the  next 
change  ? 
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5.  Why  is  the  Torrid  zone  vearmer  than  the  Temperate 
zones  ?    The  Temperate  zones  than  the  Frigid  zones  ? 

6.  If  you  lived  at  the  Equator  would  the  sun  ever  be  directly 
over  your  head  at  noon  ?    If  so,  when  ? 

7.  In  how  many  and  what  months  is  the  sun  at  the  equator 
north  of  the  zenith  at  noon?  South  of  the  zenith  at  noon? 
What  is  true  of  the  movement  of  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
Torrid  zone  ? 

8.  Are  the  rays  of  the  sun  ever  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  ?  If  so,  when  ?  North  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  ?  At 
the  Tropic  of  Capricorn  ? 

9.  If  you  lived  at  Quito  (on  the  Equator),  in  what  direction 
would  your  shadow  fall  at  noon  in  July  ?     In  January  ? 

10.  In  what  month  are  the  shadows  of  vertical  objects  at 
Cincinnati  longest  at  noon  ?    In  what  month  shortest  ?   Why  ? 

11.  When  does  the  sun  rise  exactly  in  the  East?  (2)  In 
what  months  does  it  rise  north  of  East?  South  of  East?  (3) 
When  does  it  rise  farthest  north  of  East  at  the  Equator  ?  How 
many  degrees  ? 

12.  When  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  vertical  at  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  which  zone  has  no  day  ?    Which  no  night  ? 

13.  Which  pole  of  the  earth  is  now  in  continual  darkness  ? 
Which  will  be  next  April  ?    Why  the  change  ? 

14.  How  many  times  in  the  year  and  when  are  the  days  and 
nights  equal?  (2)  Is  this  true  in  all  parts  of  the  earth?  (3) 
On  what  line  are  the  rays  of  the  sun  vertical  when  the  days  and 
nights  are  equal  ? 

15.  In  what  month  will  the  days  at  Cincinnati  be  the  longest? 
The  shortest  ?  Will  this  also  be  true  in  all  parts  of  the  North 
Temperate  zone? 

16.  Which  has  the  longer  day  in  summer,  Cincinnati  or  New 
Orleans  ?    Cincinnati  or  Chicago  ?    Quito  or  Quebec  ? 

17.  Which  has  the  longest  days  in  July,  the  Torrid  zone  or 
the  North  Temperate  zone  ?  The  North  Temperate  zone  or  the 
the  North  Frigid  zone  ? 

18.  How  many  and  what  seasons  has  the  Torrid  zone? 
Are  the  seasons  the  same  on  both  sides  of  the  Equator  at  the 
same  time  ?    Why  ? 
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19.  How  many  and  what  seasons  have  the  Temperate  zones  ? 
The  Frigid  zones  ?    Why  ? 

20.  When  it  is  summer  in  Ohio,  what  is  the  season  of  the 
yearinChiU?    Why? 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

ITbii  Dftpttrta«Bt  ii  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bam,  Supenriiing  Pria. 


*dOC* 


SHORT  NOTES. 


fT  is  now  claimed  by  Capt.  A.  J.  Lawson,  of  London,  that 
Mount  Everest  is  not  the  highest  mountain  on  the  globe, 
but  that  the  highest  is  a  peak  on  New  Guiana,  being  32,763  feet 
high.  This  is  3781  feet  higher  than  Mt  Everest.  This  moun- 
tain has  been  named  Mt.  Hercules ;  it  watt  discovered  by  Capt 
Lawson  in  1881. 

There  are  nettles  everywhere : 

But  smooth  green  grasses  are  more  common  still. 

The  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Brouming, 

School  discipline  is  not  for  the  teacher's  sake,  but  for  the 
pupils'.  Every  teacher  should  make  his  school  feel  this.  Have 
the  pupils  feel  that  the  rules  are  not  the  teacher's  rules.  He  only 
discovered  that  they  were  necessary  and  announced  them  to  the 
school.  When  pupils  believe  that  they  are  necessary,  a  great 
point  in  discipline  is  gained. 

True  worth  is  in  being,  not  seeming ; 

In  doing  each  ds^  that  goes  by 
Some  little  good,  not  in  dreaming 

Of  great  things  to  do,  by-and  by. 

Don't  begin  school  this  year  by  telling  what  **  we  are  going  to 
do  this  year."  Have  something  ready  to  do  on  the  first  day, 
on  the  second  day,  on  the  third  day,  and  on  every  day,  that  will 
lead  to  what  *'  we  are  going  to  do  this  year."  It  is  well  for  the 
teacher  to  have  in  mind  what  he  expects  to  accomplish ;  but  do 
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not  make  the  plan  known  to  the  school.     Have  it  grow  and  let 
them  see  it  grow.     Everybody  likes  to  see  things  grow. 

On  the  two-hundred-andfiftieth  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
of  Harvard,  figures  were  presented  that  showed  that  the  annual 
income  of  this  university  is  substantially  equal  to  that  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  university,  Oxford,  which  has  existed  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years.  Every  American  should  take  a  great 
pride  in  this. 

Begin  with  the  pupils  where  they  are.  Teachers  frequently 
violate  this  principle  by  (i)  assuming  that  the  pupils  know  less 
than  they  do,  or  (2)  assuming  that  they  know  more  than  they 
do.  At  the  beginning  it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  know 
the  present  condition  of  the  pupils. 


CHEAP  AND  USEFUL. 


Some  enterprising  teacher  has  invented  a  very  cheap  and 
useful  device.  It  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  patented  or  not  It 
is  a  board  one  inch  thick  and  twelve  inches  square.  It  is  marked 
off  by  lines  one  inch  apart  each  way,  with  holes  punched  at  the 
intersections.  This  is  all  there  is  of  the  invention,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising to  see  the  number  of  uses  the  ingenious  teacher  can  make 
of  it.     The  important  thing  is  the  teacher  after  all. 

In  the  lowest  primary  grade  the  little  folks  with  their  shoe- 
pegs  make  many  designs  that  are  made  in  the  higher  grades  by 
drawing.  They  can  separate  numbers  into  twos,  threes,  etc. 
They  can  use  the  other  side  of  the  board  for  modeling  in  clay. 
The  pupil  has  impressed  on  him  the  length  of  an  inch  and  of 
a  foot. 

In  higher  grades  the  square  inch,  square  foot  may  be  illus- 
trated. Also  cubic  inch,  cubic  foot,  and  board  foot.  In  find- 
ing the  amount  of  lumber  for  a  box,  the  work  may  be  illustrated 
by  putting  several  boards  together.  Many  pupils  fail  to  solve 
problems  of  this  kind,  because  they  do  not  see  how  a  box  looks. 
These  boards  will  be  serviceable  in  "plastering"  and  ** paper- 
ing'^  rooms ;  in  finding  the  amount  of  lumber  in  a  pair  of  stairs ; 
in  finding  the  number  of  shingles  for  the  roof  of  a  house,  etc. 
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Teachers  in  the  higher  grades  sometimes  make  mistakes  by 
assuming  that  their  pupils  have  concepts  that  they  have  not 
Their  instruction  based  on  these  assumptions  is  valueless. 


COMPOSITION. 


The  following  was  written  by  a  7th  grade  pupil.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  make  geography  real  to  the  pupil. 

How  many  in  your  geography  class  can  name  the  country  ? 

MY  COUNTRY. 

I  live  in  a  beautiful  valley  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  river  flowing  past  the  vineyard,  and  on  its  banks  are 
the  ruins  of  what  were  beautiful  castles. 

This  country  in  which  I  live  is  about  as  large  as  France,  with 

a  population  of  about  fifty  million  or  more.    Our  government  is 

a  limited  monarchy,  the  head  of  which  is  an  Emperor,  who  is 

king. 

The  wealth  that  God  gave  us  is  marvelous.     If  you  should 

make  a  visit  to  my  country  you  would  find  a  productive  soil, 
and  great  forests  on  the  mountains,  and  should  you  go  to  differ* 
ent  parts  of  the  country  you  would  find  out  that  we  had  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  coal,  iron,  zinc,  and  other  minerals.  We  are 
rather  behind  in  manufacturing,  but  we  get  along  very  well. 

The  chief  crops  raised  here  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  and  a 
grain  that  the  people  of  this  country  love.  It  is  used  in  making 
bread  for  the  people  of  the  lower  classes.  I  will  try  and  describe 
It  the  best  that  I  can.  It  is  a  dark  and  dirty  looking  piece  of 
for  d  after  it  is  baked,  and  it  has  a  sour  taste  unlike  that  of  any 
other  bread. 

The  people  are  numerous  and  they  come  in  the  morning 
speaking  their  language  in  many  funny  dialects  so  that  one  could 
hardly  understand  them.  These  people  are  a  sort  of  sober,  hard- 
working people :  they  till  the  soil,  work  the  mines,  and  do  almost 
everything  that  one  could  do.  The  people  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  country  are  a  little  different  and  dress  differently.  The 
people  'in  the  southern  states  are  slow  but  sure,  and  dress  very 
fanny. 
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This  country  that  I  am  giving  such  a  short  history  about » 
known  and  talked  about  all  over  the  world.  It  has  a  great  deal 
of  inland  trade  and  a  great  many  miles  of  sea- coast. 

Not  so  very  long  back  this  country  had  trouble  with  its  western 
neighbor,  but  by  the  aid  of  several  smart  and  active  men,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  its  prey,  two  states  that  lie  in  the  southwes- 
tern part  of  the  country. 

My  country  contains  two  of  the  greatest  seaports  known,  and 
the  greatest  wool  markets  in  Europe.  It  also  has  two  cities 
noted  for  their  art  galleries. 

This  is  a  large  country  that  I  have  been  talking  about,  and  I 
hope  you  will  like  my  story ;  but  before  I  leave  I  would  like  to 
have  some  one  of  you  tell  me  its  name.        Willie  Howard. 


A  GRAIN  OF  COFFEE. 


1.  Where  may  it  have  grown? 

2.  How  many  miles  from  here? 

3.  Is  the  country  larger  or  smaller  than  the  United  States  ? 

4.  How  does  its  climate  compare  with  ours  ? 

5.  In  what  kind  of  soil  does  it  grow  ? 

6.  In  what  kind  of  hnd,  low  or  high  ? 

7.  Is  it  a  cultivated  plant  ? 

8.  What  other  countries  besides  the  one  you  named,  pro* 

duce  coffee  ? 
9:     What  people  are  engaged  in  its  production  ? 

10.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  coffee  you  know. 

11.  Do  you  drink  coffee?    Which  kind  do  you  like  best? 

12.  To  which  kind  does  the  grain  you  brought  to  school 

belong  ? 

13.  How  was  this  grain  brought  to  this  country?     Describe 

the  route. 

14.  Did  it  come  in  boxes  or  sacks  ? 

15.  About  how  many  pounds  in  a  sack  ? 

16.  What  was  the  color  of  this  grain,  when  the  retail  dealer 

received  it  ? 

1 7.  What  color  is  it  now  ? 

1 8.  What  changed  the  color  ?    Who  did  it  ? 
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1 9.  What  else  must  be  done  before  it  is  ready  for  use  ?    Who 

does  this  ? 

20.  Describe  the  rest  of  the  process  of  << making  coffee'' 

to  drink. 

21.  Why  is  coffee  not  raised  in  the  United  States? 

22.  Try  rice,  sugar,  and  salt,  varying  the  questions  to  suit 

the  topic. 


ABOUT  RAILROADS. 


Peter  Cooper  built  the  first  locomotive  in  the  United  States. 
Have  pupils  tell  something  else  about  Peter  Cooper. 

There  are  now  more  than  one  million  people  employed  by 
railroad  companies  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  one  hundred  fifty  thousand  six  hundred  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States.  This  is  about  half  the  mileage  of 
the  world.     This  has  cost  about  nine  billion  dollars. 

The  longest  mileage  operated  by  a  single  system  is  the  Atch- 
ison, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, — about  8000  miles. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  extends  the  farthest  east  and  west.  It 
Tuns  from  Quebec  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  longest  railway  bridge  span  in  the  United  States  is  the 
Cantilever  span  in  Poughkeepsie  bridge, — 548  feet. 

The  highest  railroad  bridge  is  the  Kinzua  viaduct,  on  the  Erie 
Road,  —305  feet  high. 

The  longest  tunnel  is  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  on  the  Fitchburg 
Railway,  four  and  three-fourths  miles. 

The  highest  railroad  in  the  United  States  is  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  at  Marshall  Pass, — 10,852  feet. 

The  fastest  time  made  from  Jersey  City  to  San  Francisco  is 
three  days,  seven  hours,  thirteen  minutes,  and  sixteen  seconds. 
This  was  a  special  theatrical  train,  in  June  1886. 

How  many  miles  by  rail  from  Jersey  City  to  San  Francisco  ? 
What  was  the  rate  per  hour  with  the  fast  train  referred  to  ? 

The  fastest  time  on  record  is  92  miles  in  93  minutes,  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading  Road,  one  mile  being  made  in  forty-six 

:seconds. 

2 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(  Sns  [>«partm9at  it  conducted  by  Howabd  SAXJnaom,  Prot«nor  of  Metbods  ia  tko 

Suto  Noraial  School.] 

ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 


[Concluded  from  last  month.] 

fN  order  to  be  obedient  to  the  principle  that  the  greatest  devd- 
opment  is  to  be  obtcUned  from  the  highest  degree  of  activity ^  the 
child  in  preparing  for  the  recitation  is  to  solve  the  problems  witkovt 
the  use  of  slate  or  paper. 

These  same  points  that  have  been  indicated  as  the  marks  that 
should  characterize  the  preparation  of  the  pupil,  indicate  the 
points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed  in  the  recitation. 
The  solution  of  the  problems,  therefore,  in  the  recitation,  should 
be  without  reference  to  work  upon  black  board  or  slate. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  problem  to  afford  to  the 
child  the  highest  degree  of  activity  that  it  is  capable  of  arousing, 
and  that  he  is  fitted  to  understand.  It  is  not  meant  that  he  is  ta 
be  called  upon  to  perform  an  activity  that  is  beyond  his  already 
acquired  powers ;  but  it  is  meant  that  he  is  to  be  afforded  the- 
opportunity  to  employ  upon  the  problems,  his  power,  to  the 
highest  appropriate  degree.  This  will  necessarily  result  to  him 
in  the  highest  degree  of  interest  and  of  development. 

For  example,  in  the  first  problem  he  is,  having  only  the  book 
before  him,  to  make  the  subtraction,  as  follows:  (The  names* 
of  the  orders  are  omitted,  for  brevity. ) 


<<o  —  0  =  0 


10  —  5  =  5 
14  —  6  =  8 

2  —  1  =  1 
The  number  of  bushels  remaining,  is  1,850;"  or,  under  the- 
same  conditions,  to  make  the  subtraction  as  follows : 

<*35oo  bushels  is  the  whole.  If  the  known  part  were  1500 
bushels,  the  remainder  would  be  2000  bushels ;  but  the  known, 
part  is  150  bushels  greater  than  1500  bushels,  therefore  the  re- 
mainder is  1850  bushels." 
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He  should  then  be  led  to  decide  as  to  the  relative  ease  of  the 
two  processes. 

In  like  manner,  with  only  the  book  before  him,  he  should 
make  the  addition  then  involved,  or  the  multiplicaiion,  (if  the 
process  of  multiplication  is  the  one  employed. ) 

This  process  should  be : — 

''Twice  naught  is  naught;  twice  five  are  ten;  twice  eight  are 
sixteen,  and  one  is  seventeen ;  twice  one  are  two,  and  one  are 
three.  The  product  is  3,700  bushel;"  or  the  multiplication 
may  be  made  as  follows : 

''If  the  multiplicand  were  1000  bushels,  the  product  would 
be  2000  bushels.  If  the  multiplicand  were  1500  bushels,  the 
product  would  be  3000  bushels;  but  the  multiplicand  is  350* 
bushels  more  than  1500  bushels,  hence  the  product  is  700  bush- 
els more  than  3000  bushels,  or  3700  bushels.'' 

In  thb  case,  as  before,  the  relative  difficulty  of  the  processes 
is  to  be  decided  upon  by  the  child." 

In  like  manner,  the  procef^es  in  the  remaining  problems  are 
to  be  solved,  with  merely  the  book  in  hand,  unaided  by  work 
on  black  board  or  slate. 

The  work  to  this  stage,  as  previously  indicated,  should  not 
involve  any  work  with  the  black  board  or  slate. 

When,  however,  the  problems  have  been  solved  in  the  class, 
they  may  be  assigned  for  the  following  day  as  slate-work,  merely 
to  accustom  the  child  to  forms  of  expressing  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses in  writing. 

To  recapitulate :  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  assign- 
ment for  work  and  the  order  of  work  in  the  recitation,  involve 
the  following  points : — 

1.  The  problems  are  to  be  assigned  to  the  class,  in  order  to 
have  the  processes,  the  order  of  the  processes,  their  comparative 
difficulty,  and  the  actual  solution  of  the  problem  wrought  out 
entirely  mentally. 

2.  These  same  points  are  to  be  discussed  in  the  recitation^ 
and  decided  without  the  use  of  slate  or  black-board. 

3.  These  problems  are  then  to  be  assigned  for  written  work 
for  the  following  day. 
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4.  New  problems,  or  examples  are  also  to  be  assigned  for 
preparation  for  the  following  day ;  but  these  new  problems  are 
to  be  worked  out  strictly  mentally. 

This  is  to  be  the  order  of  assignment  and  recitation,  through 
all  stages  of  the  work  when  practicable.  (Close  investigation 
and  careful  test,  will  demonstrate  that  it  is  practicable,  in  almost 
all  cases. ) 

Work  of  this  character,  however,  beginning  with  very  simple 
problems,  should  have  been  employed  through  all  the  phases  of 
the  work  preliminary  to  the  use  of  the  book. 

If  the  idea  of  this  kind  of  work  has  been,  through  the  pre- 
vious grades,  clear  to  the  teacher,  and  if  it  has  been  seen  to  be 
adapted  to  bring  about  the  best  development  of  the  mind  of  the 
child,  it  could  have  been  graded  through  all  the  earlier  work  so 
that  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  work  of  the  character  indi- 
cated, it  would  prove  to  be  of  only  that  degree  of  difficulty  fitted 
to  call  forth  in  fair  degree  his  interest  in  the  work,  because 
of  its  fairly  calling  into  activity  his  power  of  concentration  and 
thought.  • 

To  suddenly  subject  a  class  of  the  fourth  year  grade  to  this 
character  of  work,  would  probably  result  in  their  failure  to  per- 
form it  But  to  have  gradually,  through  the  previous  years, 
introduced  them  to  work  involving  all  these  potencies  of  atten- 
tion, is  to  have  insured  successful  work.  Or  if  this  has  not  been 
done,  to  now  gradually  introduce  work  of  this  natture  would,  if 
the  teacher  is  clearly  master  of  the  problems  in  all  their  phases, 
and  imbued  with  the  great  importance  of  the  principle  that  the 
best  development  results  from  the  highest  degree  ofactttity  appropri- 
ate to  the  subject  and  to  the  child's  strength^  be  to  insure  that  the 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  will  be  well  done. 

The  ability  of  the  pupil  in  these  grades  to  deal  with  the  work 
of  the  character  indicated,  with  profit  and  interest,  is  usually 
imuch  underestimated  by  teachers. 


Beauty  itself  is  but  the  sensible  image  of  the  infinite. — Bancroft, 
The  true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books. — Carlyle, 
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KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

[This  is  a  new  Department,  and  is  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Portr 

,^  Schools.    He  is  also  the  author  of  several  educational  works.] 

'y^  

8.     HOW  CHILDREN  GROW  TO  BE  EARNEST  AND  CHEERFUL. 

HEY  are  earnest  when  they  feel  that  they  accomplish  some- 
thing, when  what  they  do  serves  some  purpose  which  they 
can  appreciate  and  make  their  own.  Under  these  conditions 
what  they  do,  be  it  ever  so  hard,  gives  them  pleasure,  satisfies 
some  want  of  their  own ;  they  do  cheerfully  whatever  the  attain- 
ment of  their  purpose  may  demand.  In  the  home,  on  the  play- 
ground, at  school,  wherever  child  activity  is  obs  rved,  this  holds 
true.  Everywhere  and  always,  earnestness  and  cheerfulness  are 
secured  only  by  keeping  the  activity  of  the  child  within  the 
child's  powers  of  achievement  and  scope  of  interest.  There  is 
positively  no  other  way  to  secure  them. 

9.     HOW  TO  MAKE  THEM  SYMPATHETIC  AND  HELPFUL. 

Very  much  in  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time.  When  we 
seek  to  adjust  the  child's  surroundings  in  accordance  with  his 
powers  and  his  scope  of  interest,  we  must  needs  sympathize  with 
the  child  to  a  very  high  degree.  And  our  sympathy  for  him, 
which  he  can  not  fail  to  feel,  will  awaken  sympathy  in  him.  He 
will  soon  learn  to  take  a  sympathetic  interest  even  in  our  en- 
deavors, and  will  seek  to  lift  himself  up  to  our  plane  for  our  sake. 
He  feels  and  sees  how  in  all  we  do  we  aim  to  help  him,  and  this 
will  plant  in  his  heait  the  desire  to  help  us. 

But  the  kindergarten  and  the  school  can  and  should  do  more 
than  this.  They  should  systematically  train  the  children  in  mu- 
tual helpfulness.  In  songs  and  games,  in  group-work,  in  the 
daily  routine  of  work  as  well  as  in  reviews  and  festivals,  the 
teacher  should  invite  and  c:  eatc  opportunities  for  common  en- 
deavor, CO- ordination  of  interest,  division  of  labor,  and  other 
forms  of  social  co  operation  which  give  body  to  sympathy  and 
meaning  to  helpfulness.  The  coming  new  education  finds  its 
chief  task  in  this  field.     Its  accomplishment  holds  the  solution 

the  social  problems  of  our  day. 
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10.     THE  FIRST  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  METHOD. 

The  first  and  chief  principle  of  educational  method  is :    all 

THAT  IS  DONE  SHOULD  ENLIST  THE  CHILD'S  SELF-ACTIVITY.       Xhc 

child  is  self- active  when  he  does  what  he  wants  to  do.  As  a  rule 
he  wants  to  do  what  interests  him ;  and  he  is  interested  in  things 
that  give  him  pleasure  or  pain.  The  former  he  wants  to  get, 
the  latter  he  wants  to  avoid.  He  fin^s  most  pleasure  in  things 
that  give  him  a  sense  of  growing  power. 

The  method  oi  education  will,  therefore,  offer  the  child  oppor- 
tunities to  do  things  that  lie  within  his  power  and  that  will  give 
him  the  sense  of  growth;  thus  arousing  a  pleasurable  feeling 
which  stimulates  interest,  and  excites  a  desire  to  keep  on  in 
whatever  activity  may  be  involved,  or  to  engage  m  new  activi- 
ities  connected  with  this  interest.  The  constant  aikn  of  the 
method  is  determined  from  his  own  inner  weakness.  This 
is  accomplished  chiefly  by  adapting  his  tasks  to  his  powers 
of  achievement,  by  freeing  him  in  his  efforts  to  do  from  exces- 
sive outer  difficulty,  excessive  outer  restraint.  Thus  the  child 
will  gradually  learn  to  trust  in  his  powers,  to  consider  himself 
invincible,  and  to  overcome  difficulties  by  his  own  persistence 
and  by  his  own  devices. 

II.      ADJUSTMENT   OF   SURROUNDINGS 

The  means  of  the  school  in  this  work  are  found  almost  wholly 
in  the  adjustment  of  surroundings.  These  should  be  such  that 
the  child  finds  at  every  hand  opportunities  to  do  his  best  suc- 
cessfully. If  the  tasks  he  finds  to  do  are  beyond  his  powers,  he 
fails  of  development.  If  he  is  permitted  to  fail  again  and  again, 
he  becomes  discouraged.  If  he  is  helped  excessively,  he  loses 
self-reliance  and — very  often — honesty. 

Frcebel's  gifts  and  occupations  represent  efforts  to  adjust  sur- 
roundings in  the  right  way.  The  blocks  and  papers,  the  tablets 
and  sticks  come  to  the  child  in  shapes  which  he  can  easily  handle 
and  understand,  which  he  can  readily  put  together  and  separate, 
— inventing  and  designing,  building  and  constructing  with  the 
ease  and  Ireedom  of  mastership.  The  boldest  plans  can  be  car- 
ried out,  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  the  material  adapts 
itself  to  the  child's  wishes.     At  the  same  time,  as  the  child's 
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^powers  grow,  the  material  placed  at  his  disposal  becomes  more 
complex  and  more  refractory,  and  the  child's  plans  grow  corres- 
pondingly. 

The  beads  and  blocks,  splints  and  strips,  suggested  in  my 
** Primary  Methods''  as  helps  in  arithmetical  problems,  are  con- 
structed and  presented  with  a  view  of  liberating  the  child's  thought 
with  reference  to  number  as  speedily  as  possible ;  to  enable  him 
with  the  least  possible  delay  to  think  in  this  direction  clearly  and 
w^ithout  the  help,  or  rather  hindrance  of  things.    Throughout,  the 
aim  is  to  remove  needless  outer  difficulties  for  the  sake  of  devel- 
oping inner  power.    Then,  in  the  measure  in  which  inner  power 
^rows  will  the  child  be  more  and  more  able  to  overcome  outer 
difficulties  without  our  help. 

12.  SYMPTOMS   OF   SUCCESSFUL  SELF  ACTIVITY. 

The  tests  of  successful  self-active  effort  in  its  reaction  on  the 
children  are  joy  and  order.  Self  activity  in  the  direction  of 
growth  is  necessarily  attended  with  joy,  an  intensely  pleasurable 
^sensation  which  rewards  and  sustains  earnest  effort.  At  the  same 
time,  the  children  give,  each  in  his  pbce,  their  entire  attention 
to  the  work  in  hand,  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  in  order, 
intentionally  disturbing  no  one  nor  readily  disturbed  by  any  one. 

13.  SECOND   GENERAL   PRINCIPLE   OF   METHOD. 

All  that  is  done  should  appeal  to  the  whole  child .  It  should  ap- 
peal equally  and  simultaneously  to  knowing,  feeling,  willing,  and 
-doing.  It  should,  develop  good  taste,  good  impulse,  good  will, 
and  the  good  deed.  It  should  embrace  every  phase  of  mental 
action  and  reaction,  the  entire  psychic  process,  from  sensation 
through  thought  to  conduct  It  is  not  enough  to  know  a  thing, 
we  should  also  know  how  to  use  it.  All  the  knowledge  we  get 
should  serve  a  purpose,  should  be  sought  for  a  purpose,  should 
be  held  ready  for  whatever  purpose  it  can  serve.  We  should 
hold  it  not  in  a  miserly  fashion  as  our  own,  but  generously  ready 
to  help  all  the  world. 

From  the  very  start,  therefore,  the  school  should  aim  to  form 
in  the  child  the  habit  of  doing  with  new  knowledge  whatever 
•can  be  done.  Every  new  acquisition  should  come  as  a  new 
help  in  some  form  of  doing ;  every  new  insight  should  deepen 
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or  widen  life,  directly  as  well  as  indirectly.  Every  gettkr 
should  be  followed  by  much  giving;  so  that  the  child  mayar 
quire  the  habit  of  getting  for  the  sake  of  giving. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

[Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  Tippecanoe  Count7.J 

:o: 

ARITHMETIC. 


iN  the  teaching  of  any  subject,  these  factors  must  be  consk 
ered :  the  logical  nature  of  the  subject,  the  nature  of  tb. 
pupil,  the  conditions  and  purposes  of  the  instruction.  In  th; 
department  we  have  to  deal  with  the  last  factor  alone.  The  col 
ditions  of  a  country  school  vary  much  from  those  of  a  city  ac 
produce  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  result. 

In  a  country  school  the  classes  are  small  and  much  more  o^ 
portunity  occurs  for  individual  teaching.  The  teacher  can  gi\ 
personal  attention  to  each  pupil's  work  and  can  see  just  whei 
his  deficiencies  are.  It  follows  that  in  the  method  employee 
much  actual  '* ciphering"  should  be  done,  each  pupil  solving 
large  number  of  problems.  The  work  should  be  inspected  t 
the  teacher  and  every  fault  pointed  out  and  remedied.-  Man 
supplementary  problems  should  be  used.  Much  drill  is  nece. 
sary  in  forming  neat  and  analytical  solutions  and  the  work  shoul 
be  arranged  systematically.  For  example,  take  No.  14,  p.  19c 
of  our  new  arithmetic,  the  work  should  appear  much  as  follows 

I  %  of  600  bu.  =  6  bu.  or^ 

i2i>^rf  of6oobu.=i2i^X5bu.=  75  bu.  i2)4%=}i 

3714%  of  6oobu.=37^^4x6bu.=225bu.  37^%=3a 

Resold  300 bu.  Hl=!.  |— t=J 

He  had  left  600  bu.  —  300  bu.  =  300  bu.  J  of  600  bu.=3oo  bi 

The  smallness  of  the  classes  will  give  the  teacher  ample  tim 
to  secure  such  a  methodical  arrangement  of  work  in  the  dail.- 
lessons. 

The  short  time  in  the  country  necessitates  such  a  careful  an*"    "^ 


Tt 


,*=*- 
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FOR  THE  BEGINNER. 


First  of  all,  know  exactly  what  you  are  going  to  do.  Fore- 
warned is  fore-arn.<:d,  and  if  you  have  your  plans  all  laid  you 
will  be  much  more  apt  to  create  a  good  impression  than  if  you 
go  to  the  building  with  no  definite  course  of  action  laid  out.  A 
master  of  any  subject  always  commands  respect,  and  the  secret 
of  success  is  in  always  knowing  just  what  to  do. 

What  is  there  to  be  done  ?  You  must  of  course  get  acquainted 
with  the  children.  You  must  organize  the  school.  You  must 
^tart  every  class  where  it  must  begin.  The  best  way  to  get  ac- 
quainted is  to  be  at  the  school  house  early,  and  as  each  child 
comes  greet  him  pleasantly,  look  over  his  books  and  see  just  how 
far  he  has  gone,  assign  him  a  temporary  seat,  and  thus  every, 
thing  will  be  in  line  to  move  when  9  o'clock  comes. 

Of  course  you  have  your  plan  of  work  for  the  year  prepared, 
and  know  just  how  much  you  can  assign  for  a  lesson  safely  the 
ifirst  day.  If  the  children  sing,  start  out  at  once  with  the  usual 
opening  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  among  the  pupils 
taking  names,  you  will  be  able  to  do  this  better  at  some  other 
time.  By  all  means  give  each  class  a  definite  work  to  do  thu 
they  can  do.  It  is  better  to  begin  your  lessons  with  the  primary 
classes,  as  you  can  thus  have  them  employed  while  hearing  the 
advi^nced  grades. 

By  careful  watching  discover  if  you  have  made  any  incompat- 
ible seating,  and  remedy  it  before  the  day  is  over.  Study  closely 
the  way  each  pupil  works  (or  plays),  and  notice  his  disposition 
in  general.  You  ought  by  night  to  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  lies  before  you  in  the  way  of  government.  The  little  acts 
of  the  children  tell  much  to  the  keen  eye.  Don't  hurry  things 
the  first  day.  Take  everything  cool  and  as  a  matter- of  course. 
"When  you  see  your  undertaking  fully  you  will  have  to  exercise 
your  own  good  judgment  as  to  how  to  overcome  anything  unde- 
sirable. Recollect  offenders  do  not  have  to  be  annihilated  on 
the  spot.  Study  the  operations  of  nature,  whose  laws  act  with 
dnevitablt  certainty  however  slowly  they  do  so.  Find  out  why 
anything  goes  wrong,  then  you  ought  to  be  able  to  correct  it. 
Recollect  too  that  bad  habits  can  not  be  broken  off  in  a  day. 
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In  your  program  and  your  school  organization  condense  the 
work  as  much  as  possible.  More  than  five  classes  in  reading, 
or  three  in  arithmetic,  or  two  in  geography  are  unnecessary. 
'Combine  spelling  and  reading,  or  language  and  reading.  Do 
not  give  the  upper  pupils  the  lion's  share  of  the  time.  Make 
primary  lessons  short  and  frequent.  If  the  school  is  quite  large, 
arrange  a  great  deal  of  the  work  so  it  can  be  done  in  writing. 
By  this  means  a  hundred  pupils  can  recite  in  fifteen  minutes. 

Above  all  recollect  that  he  who  secures  true  success  must  work 
for  it.  The  teacher's  work  is  not  from  nine  till  four,  but  from 
seven  till  ten.    And  let  your  daily  prayer  be  for  common  sense. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY 

(Tbu  Department  is  conducted  bj  Ainold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  the  De  ^nuw 

Normal  ScbooL  J 


e? 


•»:- 


SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 


'^y^N  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journal,  the  educational 
jL  process  was  outlined.  The  school  is  an  organization  by 
which  that  process  is  carried  on.  Viewed  as  carrying  on  the 
educative  process,  the  school  itself  becomes  a  process  -** a  se- 
ries returning  upon  itself/' 

The  school  exists  first  in  idea^  and  then  in  fact.  The  school 
in  idea  has  three  elements:  (i)  the  Purpose  to  satisfy  a  need; 
-(2)  the  idea  that  Instruction  would  meet  the  need;  (3)  the  idea 
that  Organization  and  Management  of  the  school  condition  in- 
struction. Each  of  these  elements  in  the  idea  school  conditions 
the  succeeding  in  the  order  named. 

The  School  in  fact  reverses  the  above — each  conditioning  the 
succeeding  in  a  reverse  order.  The  idea,  in  taking  its  concrete 
form,  exists  first  as  School  Organization  and  Management;  sec- 
ond, as  Instruction;  third,  as  a  realized  Purpose.  The  first  in 
idea  is  the  last  in  reality ;  and  the  last  in  idea  is  the  first  in  real- 
ity,— the  idea  originatmg  the  series  returning  upon  itself  in  its 
realizition.     Hence  the  outline :   (i)  Purpose,  (2)  Instruction, 


t 


V 
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«  ■ 

(3)  Organization  and  Management— (4)  Organization  and  Man-     •: 

agement,  (5)  Instruction,  (6)  Purpose.    The  first  three  exist  in     ^ 

■ 

idea,  and  become  reversed  in  the  ord^r  of  their  realization.     So     - 
with  any  organism :  it  is  a  series  returning  upon  itself. 

The  idea.  Purpose,  is  the  moving  principle  in  the  organism,      i 
Purpose  necessitates  the  second  and  third  elements  in  the  idea; 
and  then  concretes  and  uses  them  as  means  of  realizing  itself. 
In  this  it  appears  that  the  beginning  is  the  end  of  an  organism. 

Thus  the  school  presents  three  phases  for  discussion,  each     r 

■ 

twofold— ideal  and  real.  Logical  discussion  requires  the  order  t- 
of  Purpose,  Instruction,  and  Organization  and  Management;  but 
viewed  in  the  order  of  realizing  the  end  sought,  these  must  be  dis- 
cussed in  a  reverse  order — a  chronological  order.  In  theory,  the 
first  order  is  required ;  but  in  practice,  the  second  order  is  neces- 
sitated. In  the  concrete  process  of  teaching,  the  teacher  begins 
with  Organization  and  Management  as  the  condition  for  instruc- 
tion, and  gives  Instruction  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  End  or 
Purpose.  The  problem  that  most  immediately  concerns  the 
teacher,  and  which  before  the  opening  of  next  school  term  must 
receive  a  great  deal  of  attention  preparatory  to  the  beginning  of 
school  work,  is  that  of  School  Organization. 

The  law  of  School  Organization  is  ascertained  when  we  have 
perceived  that  it  conditions  Instruction.  To  organize  a  school 
is  to  adjust  its  parts  so  that  the  conditions  of  instruction  will  be^  j 
secured.  In  the  process  of  Instruction,  teacher  and  pupil  join 
in  the  same  act.  The  tocher  thinks  a  thought,  and  stimulates 
the  pupil  to  think  the  same  thought.  The  act  is  common  ;  and 
the  minds  are  one — a  unity  of  minds.  The  two  minds  thus 
joined  form  an  organism  of  minds,  because  the  individual  minds 
co-operate  to  one  end— that  of  instructing  the  one  taught.  The 
child  becomes  one  of  the  agents  in  educating  itself.  Organiza- 
tion is  the  condition  of  this  organic  unity  of  the  two  minds. 
Management  maintains  the  organization  in  the  process  of  Instruc- 
tion. Organization  has  reference  to  the  school  as  fixed  in  its 
adjustment  of  parts ;  Management,  as  continually  readjusting  its 
parts  in  the  process  of  Instruction.  These  are  only  different 
phases  of  the  same  concrete  object— the  fixed  and  the  moving — 


#  ^  ■ 
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school  is  not  always  thought  to  be  classified  if  a  pupil  has  not 
the  even  number  of  studies  with  his  class,  or  if  he  should  recite 
a  subject  with  another  class.  Perfect  classification  may  require- 
such  seeming  want  of  classification. 

While  Classification  requires  class  unity  at  a  given  moment- 
in  the  act  of  teaching,  Gradation  requires  unity  of  thought  in 
each  individual  of  the  class  in  successive  moments ;  i.  e.,  through 
the  course  of  instruction.     A  school  is  truly  graded  when  each 
pupil  follows  the  continuity  of  ideas  determined  by  the  natural 
growth  of  his  mind.     A  graded  school  is  a  school  moving  over- 
a  graded  system  of  ideas.     The  first  step  in  the  work  of  grada- 
tion is  to  arrange  the  elements  of  a  subject  into  a  naturally  de- 
veloping series  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil.     Certain  ideas  of  the- 
earth  are  adapted  to  the  child  in  the  first  year  of  his  course,  and« 
because  of  the  acquired  ideas  in  the  first  year  and  increased  abil- 
ity, others  are  adapted  to  him  in  the  second  year ;  and  so  on  to> 
close  of  his  high  school  course.     Such  an  arrangement  of  ideas 
in  all  the  subjects — an  arrangement  from  the  small  center  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  course  out  to  the  circumference  at  the 
close  of  the  course — constitutes  a  Course  of  Study.     The  devel- 
opment of  a  course  of  study  is,  therefore,  the  first  step  in  grading 
a  school. 

Gradation  is  often  confused  with  Uniformity — the  confusion 
of  the  external  with  the  internal.  When  the  schools  of  a  town- 
ship, county,  or  state  are  said  to  be  graded,  it  is  usually  meant 
that  they  are  uniform.  ^  That  two  schools  in  the  same  county 
should  have  the  same  classification,  books,  etc.,  is  not  essential 
to  gradation.  In  fact,  such  uniformity  may  defeat  gradation. 
Uniformity  will  perhaps  result  from  gradation;  but  no  educa- 
tional reason  can  be  given  for  the  external  uniformity  of  two* 
schools,  or  for  the  corresponding  successive  classes  of  different 
years  in  the  same  school.  The  class,  because  the  Individual  is- 
to  combine  in  the  teaching  act,  must  be  uniform  as  to  text,  time 
and  manner  of  preparation  of  lessons,  etc. ;  but  that  another* 
teacher  should  at  the  same  time  be  moving  a  class  over  the  same 
subject  is  not  required  by  the  law  of  organization ;  and  may  be 
prevented  by  that  law.     Economical  reasons  may  require  uni- 
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fomiity  of  text  in  a  state,  but  educational  reasons  do  not  require- 
it.  A  system  of  graded  schools  in  which  classes  are  promoted 
and  combined  into  one,  requires  uniformity  in  time  and  in  the 
matter  gone  over.  Uniformity  is  a  merit,  but  it  must  not  inter- 
fere with  gradation.  The  manifestation  must  not  be  mistakeoi 
for  the  spirit  manifested.  "The  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit 
maketh  alive."  Nothing,  to-day,  aside  from  poor  instruction  so- 
much  oppresses  the  free  life  out  of  the  school  as  the  iron  frame 
of  uniformity.  Many  city  schools,  and  those  praised  for  their 
perfect  gradation,  oppress  the  growth  of  students  by  unnatural 
conformation  to  external  requirements.  The  criticism  on  the- 
graded  school  system  in  the  point  of  its  forcing  pupils  to  the  same* 
level,  is  a  just  accusation  against  uniformity,  but  does  not  touch 
true  gradation.  We  need  the  caution  :  Never  permit  uniformity 
to  interfere  with  the  free  unfolding  of  the  individual;  i.  e.,  only 
in  so  far  as  consistent  with  class  instruction. 


>      METHOD  IN  HIS70RY.—IL 


The  discussion,  in  the  preceding  number  of  this  series,  shows 
that  the  growth  of  institutional  ideas  is  the  Central  Truth — the 
Organizing  Idea  of  History.  This  is  the  subject's  center  of 
gravity.  Around  this  idea  are  grouped  all  the  events  of  History 
and  into  connection  with  it  are  to  be  thought  all  the  facts  of  the 
subject.  The  growth  of  institutional  ideas,  like  the  organizing 
idea  of  any  subject,  has  three  functions  in  the  teaching  process :. 
I.  It  is  the  interpreting  idea  of  History  ;  2,  It  furnishes  the  stan- 
dard for  testing  the  relative  value  of  ei'snts ;  3.  It  gives  the  basis 
for  the  division  of  the  subject  into  its  organic  parts.  In  History  the 
process  of  interpretation  consists  largely  in  discovering  a  general 
idea  in  individual  events — finding  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
Growth  of  institutional  ideas  is  the  most  general  thought  in  His- 
tory and  is  found  in  particular  events  by  viewing  each  as  a  result 
and  a  cause  of  some  movement  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  external  act  called  an  event  is  interpreted  when  we  have 
found  in  it  the  idea  giving  rise  to  it  and  the  movement  in  the 
idea  which  its  occurrence  causes.    The  founding  of  Jamestowa 
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is  to  be  viewed  as  indicating  England's  desire  to  spread  her 
institutions,  and  its  success  as  greatly  stimulating  this  ambition. 
The  New  England  Puritans  made  the  congregation  supreme  in 
•church  government.     This  fact  is  rightly  interpreted  when  it  is 
seen  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  Puritans'  strong  leanmg  toward  local 
^elf-government,  and,  also,  when  it  is  seen  as  greatly  intensify- 
ing this  idea.     The  formation  of  Non-importation  societies  by 
the  colonial  merchants  was  an  act  of  union.     We  usually  say 
that  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  cause  of  these  organizations.     This 
is  true,  but  such  a  view  leaves  us  still  among  external  acts.     To 
'make  the  interpretation  required  by  our  organizing  idea,  we 
must  drop  below  the  surface  and  watch  the  effect  of  the  Stamp 
Act  on  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  people,  and  thus  find  in 
this  spiritual  union  the  true  cause  of  these  societies.     Again,  to 
•complete  the  process  of  interpretation,  these  Non-importation 
organizations  must  be  traced  back  into  that  current  of  public 
sentiment  out  of  which  they  were  born.     Here  their  influence 
must  be  marked  and  measured  as  it  issues  in  a  more  perfect 
<unison. 

The  growth  of  institutional  ideas  is  not  only  the  interpreting 
thought  of  History,  but  it  also  furnishes  the  standard  by  which 
the  relative  value  of  events  is  measured.  The  infinite  number 
of  events  marking  the  evolution  of  a  nation  makes  a  definite 
measure  of  their  importance  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  efficiency 
in  teaching  this  subject.  That  event,  series,  or  period  is  most 
important  which  throws  most  light  on  the  growth  of  ideas.  Tried 
by  this  standard  many  events  have  no  legitimate  place  in  the 
subject-matter  of  History,  and  many  others  will  hold  less  con- 
•spicuous  places  than  have  been  commonly  assigned  them,  while 
those  facts  that  touch  most  intimately  and  most  vitally  the  growth 
of  public  sentiment  will  take  first  rank.  This  answers  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  relative  amount  of  time  and  study  the  pupils  should 
give  to  any  part  of  the  subject.  The  teacher  can  not  depend, 
entirely,  on  the  average  text-book  for  the  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion. A  popular  U.  S.  History  gives  over  one  hundred  lines  to 
John  Smith's  visit  to  Powhatan  and  Pocahontas,  and  only  fifteen 
to  the  origin  of  representative  government  in  Virginia.    The 
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same  author  devotes  about  two  hundred  lines  to  King  Philip'i 
War,  and  only  eight  lines  to  the  Body  of  Liberties,  the  Magna 
Charta  of  New  England.  This  same  thing  is  found  when  we 
compare  certain  texts  as  to  the  amount  of  space  given  to  our 
history  before  and  afier  the  Revolution.  To  what  extent  does 
this  event,  series,  or  period  reveal  the  movement  in  the  people's 
thought?  How  much  did  it  contribute  to  this  movement? 
These  questions  must  be  put  to  each  fact  in  the  subject 

A  third  function  of  this  organizing  idea  is  to  furnish  the  most 
fundamental  basis  for  separating  History  into  its  parts.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  this  subject  has  no  parts,  for  growth  is  con* 
tinuous.  Although  it  is  really  unbroken,  yet  growth  in  thought 
varies.  The  discovery  of  these  differences  gives  the  parts  of  the 
subject.  Any  division  not  based  on  phases  of  institutional  growth 
is  not  fundamental  and  may  be  arbitrary.-  The  familiar  divisions 
of  Discovery,  Settlements,  Inter-colonial  War^,  Revolution,  and 
Administrations,  is  not  arbitrary,  for  it  is  based  on  differences  in 
events,  yet  it  is  somewhat  superficial.  If  we  drop  below  tlie  8ur«> 
f  ice  play  of  events  to  the  growth  of  ideas,  we  shall  find  the 
following  organic  parts:  i.  The  growth  of  English  ideas  into 
Local  Colonial  institutions;  2.  The  growth  of  local  institutions 
into  the  Form  of  a  Nation ;  3.  The  development  of  the  Spirit  of 
Nationality.  These  parts  are  not  invented,  but  discovered — 
they  inhere  in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  method  of  growth 
which  characterizes  any  period  is  the  fundamental  idea — the 
principle  of  growth  for  that  period.  It  is  the  unfolding  of  this 
principle  of  growth  that  gives  rise  to  the  particular  events  of  the 
period.  Now,  the  principle  of  growth  for  any  period  is  its  or- 
ganizing idea — the  idea  in  the  light  of  which  each  event  is  to  be 
interpreted— the  idea  which  furnishes  the  test  of  the  relative 
value  of  events — the  idea  whose  phases  forms  the  basis  for  the 
division  of  the  period  into  its  parts.  W,  H.  M, 


The  Texas  School  Journal,  published  at  Austin,  is  one  of  the 
good  educational  papers  of  this  country.    J.  £.  Rodgers  is  the  new 
editor,  and  he  speaks  in  no  uncertain  language  as  to  his  purposes. 
3 
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EDITORIAL. 


Journals  Wanted. — Any  one  who  can  furnish  the  February  Journal 
ibr  1884,  and  the  December  Journal  for  1887,  will  confer  a  great  favor 
by  sending  the  same  to  this  office.  Such  persons  will  have  their  sub- 
scriptions extended  one  month. 

Orders  lor  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
^at  time.  Orders  lor  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
•double  mailing.  DonH  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
i4iew. 


Trade  Schools. — There  is  a  school  in  New  York  City  in  which 
young  men  are  taught  Bricklaying,  Plastering,  Plumbing,  Carpentxy, 
House  and  Sign  Painting,  Stone-cutting,  Blacksmithing,  etc.  This 
ds  carrying  the  practical  into  new  fields. 


Unformation  Wanted. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers^ Association  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  time  of  the  next  meeting 
between  the  General  Association  and  the  Sections.  Heretofore  the 
High-School  and  Primary  Sections  have  met  in  advance  and  have 
been  crowded  for  time.  The  common  thought  is  to  give  to  the  General 
Association  the  forenoons  and  evenings,  and  the  afternoons  to  the 
Sections.  The  Secretary's  report  of  the  latter  part  of  the  meeting  of 
the  Association  did  not  reach  here  in  time  for  insertion  in  the  February 
issue,  and  in  supplying  the  deficiency  from  the  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  the  editor  failed  to  note  just  how  this  change  is  to  be  made — 
whether  by  the  Executive  Committee  or  by  a  special  committee.  Will 
^some  one  remembering  the  facts  please  give  the  desired  information. 


A  BEAUTIFUL  KEEPSAKE, 


Every  teacher  has  heard  of  **The  Teacher's  Dream, ^'  that  uniquei 
'ttrue  and  touching  poem,  by  W.  H.  Venable,  of  which  Longfellow  said : 

•  **  It  has  a  great  deal  of  comfort  for  many  people  '^ ;  and  to  the  author 

•  of  which  .the  poet  Holmes  wrote :  **The  teachers  should  thank  you  for 
itmaking  their  tasks  lighter,  and  the  pupils  for  lifting  the  curtain  of  a 
i  bright  possible  future  for  them.''  *'The  Teacher's  Dream  "  has  won 
/its  way,  having  gone  the  rounds  of  the  American  press,  gained  recog- 
tnition  in  England,  and  been  translated  into  German.  Several  years 
•.ago  the  poem  was  issued  in  costly  form,  as  an  illustrated  gift  book, 
•celling  at  $2.00  a  copy.  The  edition  is  now  out  of  print.  But  an  en- 
tirely new  and  exceedingly  beautiful  booklet  has  just  been  published. 


— -1 
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<x>ntainiDg  not  only  **The  Teacher *s  Dream/ ^  but  four  other  poemsy 
^* The  School  Girl,"  *'  Wherefore  Fret/'  "The  Salutation,"  and  "The 
Old  School-House,"  popular  favorites,  by  the  same  author,  amply  illus- 
trated by  the  best  artists,  and  elegantly  printed.  The  collection  bears 
-the  general  title,  "Songs  of  School  Days,"  and  comprises  30  pages, 
with  fourteen  pictures  designed  and  engraved  at  a  cost  of  over  |iooo. 
Address  the  author,  at  Station  C,  Cincinnati. 


TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES, 


By  reference  to  the  August  number  of  the  Journal  it  will  be  seen 
that  seventy-four  out  of  the  ninety-two  counties  held  their  institutes 
in  the  month  of  August.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  first  two  weeks  of 
•September  most  of  the  remaining  counties  will  hold  their  institutes. 
By  reference  to  a  list  of  those  institutes  printed  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, in  which  he  names  the  instructors,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
.the  nde  for  county  superintendents  to  employ  two  instructors.  Some 
employ  one  and  then  provide  for  the  remaining  work  with  "home 
talent";  others  employ  three  or  more  from  "abroad." 

The  Journal  is  pleased  to  note  the  improved  character  of  the  work 
•done  in  most  of  these  institutes.    These  institute  instructors  are  as  a 
rule  among  the  most  successful  teachers  of  the  state,  and  they  have 
•made  careful  and  extended  preparation.    The  chief— the  only  objec- 
tion to  "home  talent,"  as  a  rule,  is:    (i)  They  are  well  known  to  all 
the  teachers  and  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  present  matter  that  is  new 
to  most  of  their  hearers ;  and  (2)  They  seldom  make  thorough  prepa- 
1  ration,  and  too  often  begin  their  exercises  with  an  apology.    Formerly 
the  great  bulk  of  the  institute  work  consisted  in  academic  instruction 
— teaching  subject-matter.    At  present  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  profes- 
sional.   It  consists  in  giving  the  teachers  better  ideas  in  regard  to  the 
principles  and  methods  of  teaching;. 

While  the  Journal  notes  this  change  and  heartily  approves  it,  it 
wishes  to  express  a  word  of  warning  lest  the  idea  be  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme. It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  teach- 
ers are  comparatively  young  and  inexperienced,  and  need  not  only  the 
principle  and  the  method^  but  also  the  exact  how^  and  what^  and  plan^ 
and  device. 

Even  persons  who  have  carefully  studied  theories  and  principles  can 
be  greatly  aided,  especially  in  the  beginning  of  their  work,  by  being 
told  and  shown  how. 

The  lai^e  number  of  institutes  being  bunched  together  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  Journal  to  print  even  a  short  report  of  them  without 
crowding  out  other  matter  that  is  of  much  more  general  interest  and 
value.    So  that  if  reports  sent  in  do  not  appear  the  reason  will  be  un- 
•<lerstood. 
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COMMJSSIUNER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Dr.  Wm,  T.  Harris,  whose  picture  we  give  above,  is  the  newly 
appoioted  Commissioner  of  Educalion.  President  Harrisoa  io  this 
appointment  has  respected  the  almost  universal  wish  of  the  educators 
of  the  country  and  has  honored  the  profession  of  leaching.  Mr.  Harris 
easily  stands  in  the  front  among  leading  educational  men,  and  it  is  grat. 
ifying  to  know  that  he  was  appointed  entirely  on  his  ability  as  an  edu- 
cator, and  not  on  the  ground  of  political  service,  as  he  never  took  an 
active  part  in  politics. 

Dr.  Harris  has  had  large  experience  as  teacher  and  as  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  and  in  addition  is  a  profound  and  original  thinker.  He 
has  for  many  years  been  the  editor  of  Tht  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy,  the  only  magazine  of  the  character  published  on  this  con- 
tinent. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  in  which  the  office  sought  the  man. 
Mr.  Harris  was  in  no  sense  a  "candidate"  for  the  place— he  neither 
asked  for  it,  nor  asked  a  friend  to  ask  it  for  him.  The  work  done  (or 
him  was  absolutely  voluntary  and  without  his  suggestion. 

Before  this  appointment  was  made  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  Dawson, 
the  present  incumbent,  appointed  Mr.  Harris  to  go  to  Paris  to  make 
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the  Official  Report  on  Education  for  the  Exposition,  now  being  held 
there.    This  insures  a  report  that  will  be  complete  and  valuable. 

He  sailed  with  his  family  July  27,  and  has  not  yet  returned  to  this 
country.  He  is  expected  to  assume  the  duties  of  his  new  office  some 
time  this  fall. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW, 


This  law  seems  to  be  making  its  way.  The  Journal  goes  to  press 
three  days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  law  in  which  trus- 
tees were  to  order  books  for  their  schools  (Aug.  28),  and  a  little  more 
than  half  the  school  corporations  have  made  their  orders,  and  the 
whole  number  of  books  ordered  amount  to  more  than  half  a  million. 
About  twenty  counties  have  not  yet  been  heard  from. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Journal  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  publishers,  in  most  instances  the  new  books  will  be  intro- 
duced gradually — as  classes  are  required  to  purchase  new  books. 

From  a  circular  before  us  we  learn  that  the  Publishing  Company  has 
arranged  with  CM.  Barnes,  the  second-hand  book  dealer,  to  pay  more 
for  old  books  in  exchange  than  the  company  at  first  offered.  Instead 
of  allowing  one,  two,  three  cents,  etc.,  in  exchange  for  the  different 
books,  Mr.  Barnes  will  give  5,  7,  9  cts,  etc.  for  the  same  books.  While 
this  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  publishers  ordinarily  allow  in  exchange 
for  old  books,  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  nominal  price  first  of- 
fered. Mr.  Barnes  pays  these  prices  only  for  books  in  '*good  condi- 
tion ;  i.  e.,  no  torn  leaves ;  no  thumbed  places^  which  deprive  the  book 
of  reading  matter ;  no  missing  leaves ;  no  hose  leaves.  They  must  all 
have  complete  covers  attached  to  the  book.^*  One  half  the  above 
prices  will  be  paid  for  complete  books  suitable  for  re-binding. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  books  are  worth  something  in  the 
family  library  as  supplementary  reading  and  as  reference  books,  and 
that  no  one  is  required  to  exchange  his  old  books  unless  he  wishes  to 
do  so.  The  law  simply  provides  for  the  exchange  arrangement,  but 
does  not  require  it. 

The  Journal  has  nothing  to  add  to  what  it  has  already  said  in  regard 
to  the  law  itself.  After  it  has  been  actually  tested  in  its  working,  and 
some  mooted  points  as  to  its  meaning  and  its  constitutionality  have 
been  settled,  there  will  be  ample  time  for  suggestion  and  commeilt. 

This  is  qot  a  sacred  law,  and  the  Journal  feels  at  liberty  to  discuss 
it  as  it  does  to  discuss  any  law  that  has  to  do  with  educational  matters. 


THE  FIRST  DAY, 


Every  September  number  of  the  Journal  contains  one  or  more  ar- 
ticles on  "The  First  Day,"  and  it  expects  to  keep  up  the  custom. 
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This  is  the  moat  trying  of  all  days,  and  the  results  of  this  day^s  woric 
will  determine  for  weal  or  for  woe,  the  degree  of  success  of  all  work  to 
follow.  The  record  for  the  entire  term  is  usually  made  on  the  **  first- 
day  " — ^yes,  on  the  morning  oi  the  first  day. 

Without  stopping  to  consider  secondary  matters,  note  the  foUowinn^ 
necessities : 

1 .  See  to  it  in  advance  that  the  school  building  is  in  readiness. 

2.  Learn  in  advance  the  classification  and  program  of  the  school. 
If  this  can  not  be  had  from  the  former  teacher^s  record,  get  it  from  tfae^ 
pupils.  Learn  to  just  what  point  in  the  book  each  class  has  advancecL 
— especially  is  this  necessary  in  arithmetic. 

3.  Have  clearly  in  mind  just  what  to  do  when  you  call  the  sdioc^ 
to  order,  so  that  you  can  go  straight  forward  with  your  work  and  make 
no  false  step.    Make  your  opening  exercises  short, 

4.  Do  not  attempt  to  take  the  names,  but  assign  work  at  once^ 
Ask  the  members  of  each  class  in  arithmetic  to  stand,  and  then  assign 
a  lesson,  not  quite  as  far  over  as  the  class  had  advanced.  Let  the  les- 
son be  problems  to  be  solved  and  the  work  preserved  and  brought  to- 
the  class.  This  insures  work  for  some  time  to  come.  After  all  the^ 
classes  in  arithmetic  have  been  assigned  work,  the  comparatively  few 
remaining  can  be  disposed  of  in  detail.  Work  rapidly.  A  skillful 
teacher  will  have  an  entire  school  at  work  inside  of  fifteen  minutes- 
after  the  close  of  the  opening  exercises.  Remember  that  everything' 
depends  on  getting  all  to  work  and  keeping  them  at  work. 

5.  Let  the  first  recitation  be  short,  and  spirited.  Assign  more 
work,  and  assign  lessons  in  other  subjects.     Pass  around  rapidly. 

6.  As  soon  as  possible  follow  the  program  of  the  previous  teacher,, 
and  continue  to  do  this  till  your  experience  dictates  a  change. 

7.  In  **  order, ^^  be  as  strict  the  first  day  as  you  expect  to  be  after- 
ward— Intt  make  no  rules. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  JULY, 

|TheM  questions  are  based  on  Reading  Circle  work  of  1888  9.] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — ^The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  witb 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20)^ 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models.  ' 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 
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Physiology. — Write  upon  the  topic  The  SpiHal  Senses^  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  following  outline,  lor  each  sense : 

1.  Situation  of  the  organ. 

2.  Adaptation  to  functions. 

3.  Peculiar  liabilities  to  disease. 

4.  Hygienic  precautions. 

History. — i.    What  was  the  Conway  cabal  ? 

2.  What  is  the  oldest  town  in  Indiana,  who  settled  it,  and  whyf 

3.  Explain  the  doctrine  of  **  State  Rights.^**  AThat  relation  had  it 
to  the  War  of  the  Rebellion? 

4.  Name  all  the  Presidents  who  had  been  generals. 

5.  In  what  way  are  Whittier  and  Lowell  associated  with  oor 
history  ? 

6.  Compare  the  war  vessels  of  181 2  with  those  used  at  the  present 
time. 

7.  What  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  why  could  not  slaves  be 
recovered  from  Canada  ? 

8.  Which  are  the  most  prominent  of  the  tribes  now  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  from  what  section  were  they  removed? 

9.  What  is  a  consul?    A  minister  plenipotentiary? 

10.    What  results  followed  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln? 

\jAnswer  any  seven,"] 

Science  of  Education. — i.  What  contrasts  should  be  employed 
in  teaching  the  idea  of  the  personal  pronoun? 

2.  What  periods  of  the  day  are  best  for  study?    Why? 

3.  Explain  in  outline  the  process  of  teaching  the  idea  of  sab* 
traction. 

4.  What  should  be  the  language  work  of  the  first  year  of  school? 

5.  What  was  the  Greek  idea  of  education? 

6.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  written  examina^ 
tions?    By  oral  examinations? 

7.  What  are  the  reasons  for  calling  the  common  school  studies  the 
funtUmuntal  branches  of  learning  f 

8.  Name  some  of  the  leading  educational  subjects  that  are  now  un- 
dergoing public  discussion.  [^Answer  any  seven, "^ 

Grammar. — i.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  subject  clause;  one 
containing  an  object  clause ;  one  containing  a  verb  in  the  subjunctive 
mode,  present  tense,  passive  voice ;  one  containing  a  relative  pronoanr 
in  the  objective  case;  one  containing  a  conjunction  adverb.  15 

2.  Illustrate  by  an  example  how  to  contract  a  complex  sentence 
into  a  simple  one.  10 

3.  The  bat  cost  me  a  dollar.    Parse  the  words  in  italics.  15 

4.  Write  a  simple  sentence  containing  a  compound  subject  and  a. 
compound  predicate.  10 
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5.  Give  the  case  and  construction  of  the  words  in  italics : 

Keats  was  a  poet, 

L&mis  the  Vlth^s  reign  was  prosperous. 

Bryant,  the  great /<7^/,  is  dead. 

The  storm  having  passed,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 

Who  was  killed  ?    Mr.  Thompson.  15 

6.  Ancient  history  is^  for  the  most  part,  a  story  filled  with  wild 
fables  and  legends  most  incredible.    Parse  the  words  in  italics        15 

7.  Analyze  the  sentence  in  the  6th. 

8.  Correct,  if  wrong,  giving  reasons  for  corrections : 

(i)    We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 

(2)  You  know  as  well  as  me  that  he  never  swerves  from  his  resolution. 

(3)  Seated  close  to  him  was  a  strange  figure  whom  he  felt  was  no 

earthly  being. 

(4)  Every  one  is  free  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  land. 

(5)  There  is  a  strong  necessity  for  us  being  more  frugal  than 

we  are.  15 

Geography. — i.    Describe  the  government  of  Mexico. 

2.  Of  what  does  Mathematical  Geography  teach  ?    Physical  Geog- 
raphy?   Political  Geography? 

3.  How  is  the  coast  line  of  North  America  like  that  of  South 
America?    How  different? 

4.  Through  what  waters  would  a  vessel  sail  in  going  from  Mel- 
bourne to  London? 

5.  By  what  rivers  is  the  Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States  drained 
chiefly? 

6.  A  vessel  sails  from  Duluth  for  Liverpool ;  through  what  waters 
must  it  pass? 

7.  Describe  Italy. 

8.  Where  is  Calcutta?    What  are  the  principal  articles  of  export 
from  this  place? 

9.  Name  in  their  order  and  locate  the  largest  five  cities  of  the 
world. 

10.  What  is  a  volcano?    Where  are  some  of  the  most  noted  vol- 
canoes located? 

Arithmetic. — i.  Explain  the  process  of  long  division  as  to  a  class 
of  beginners. 

2.  25%  of  the  selling  price  is  gain;  what  is  the  rate  of  gain?    By 
analysis. 

3.  Write  the  table  for  square  measure,  and  solve  a  problem  under 
it,  illustrating  '*  reduction  descending. ^^ 

4.  What  will  it  cost  to  carpet  a  room  18  ft.  x  24  ft.,  with  Brussels 
carpet  three-fourths  of  a  yard  wide,  at  1 1.35  per  square  yard? 

5.  If  a  man  travels  2  miles,  64  rods,  in  32  minutes,  what  part  of  a 
laUe  does  he  travel  in  one  minute  ? 
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6.  At  9  mills  on  a  dollar,  a  tax  on  what  valuation  of  property  can 
be  paid  i^^ith  95  dollars? 

7.  Divide  forty-nine  thousandths  by  6.25,  and  multiply  the  quo- 
tient by  2.ooo4>^. 

8.  Find  the  duty  at  15%  on  175  bags  of  coffee,  each  containing  115 
pounds,  valued  at  15  cents  a  pound. 

9.  By  selling  cloth  at  42  cents  a  yard  less  than  cost,  a  tailor  lost 
12%;  what  was  the  cost  of  8  yards? 

10.  A  marked  goods  to  sell  at  40%  gain;  he  lost  10%  of  sales  in 
bad  debts,  and  paid  10%  for  collecting:  what  was  his  net  gain  per 
cent.  ? 

Reading. — **Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark* blue  ocean,  roll! 

Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain ! 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin ;  his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain  . 
A  shadow  of  man^s  rav^e,  save  his  own, 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain. 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths,  with  bubbling  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unkneird,  uncoffin^d,  and  unknown.  ^^ 

1 .  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection.         10  points,  5  each. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents.        50 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — i.    What  does  the  author  mean  by  ten  thousand? 

2.  Explain  how  **man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin.^^ 

3.  Why  does  his  control  stop  with  the  shore? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  *'  the  watery  plain?  *^ 

5.  Explain  the  expression  **  save  his  own,^* — his  own  what? 

6.  *  Why  like  a  drop  of  rain? 

7.  What  is  meant  by  ** a  bubbling  groan?  ^^ 

8.  Define  unknellM  and  uncofiinM. 

9.  Is  the  ocean  everywhere  dark-blue? 

10.    Define  what  the  author  means  by  **  Roll  on.^^ 

History. — i.  It  was  a  miserable  conspiracy  in  1777,  headed  by 
Conway,  Gates,  and  MifHin,  to  depose  Washington  from  his  position 
as  commanding  general  and  have  one  of  their  own  number  appointed. 

2.  Vincennes.  The  French.  It  was  a  military  out-post  and  trad- 
ing point. 

3.  The  doctrine  that  a  state  could  annul  or  refuse  to  obey  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.    That  the  United  States  is  a  confederacy  of  sov- 
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ereign  states,  from  which  any  state  had  a  right  to  withdraw  at  pleauoie^ 
This  was  the  doctrine  of  secession  which  led  to  war  in  i86i. 

4.  Washington,  Jackson,  Harrison,  Taylor,  Pierce,  Grant,  Hayes,. 
Garfield,  Harrison. 

5.  Whittier  is  almost  entirely  known  as  a  poet  and  writer.  Id 
1856  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  1839  he- 
became  secretary  of  the  Anti- slavery  Society  and  editor  of  the  /Vikh- 
sylvania  Freeman,  His  writings  helped  to  keep  alive  the  agitation 
against  slavery.  Some  of  his  best  poems  are  Snow  Bound,  Maud 
Muller,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  Magg  Megone,  Barbara  Fritchie,  etc. 

James ;  Russell  Lowell  is  also  one  of  our  best  poets  and  writers., 
lii  1877  be  was  appointed  Minister  to  Spain ;  in  1880  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James.  He  is  best  known  as  a  poet  and  critic.  Some  of  his  best 
works  are  Biglow  Papers,  My  Study  Windows,  Among  My  Books. 

6.  In  1 812  war  vessels  were  large  unwieldy  wooden  ships  with  many 
heavy  guns.  Now  our  best  vessels  are  of  steel  and  iron,  carrying  much 
improved  ordnance  and  capable  of  running  at  great  speed. 

7.  llie  Fugitive  Slave  Law  enabled  slave-holders  to  arrest  and! 
capture  runaway  slaves  in  any  state  of  the  Union  by  aid  of  federal  au- 
thority, and  return  them  to  their  masters.  The  British  government: 
was  opposed  to  slavery  and  protected  the  fugitives  in  Canada. 

8.  Cherokees  and  Creeks  from  Georgia,  Seminoles  from  Florida^ 
Osages  from  Missouri,  Comanches  from  Texas. 

9.  A  person  commissioned  to  reside  in  a  foreign  country  as  its 
agent  to  protect  its  rights,  commerce,  seamen,  merchants,  and  citizens. 
A  minister  plenipotentiary  is  an  embassador  to  a  foreign  court  to  rep- 
resent our  government  in  matters  of  state. 

10.  General  abhorrence  of  the  crime  by  friend  and  foe  aUke.  A. 
greater  determination  to  destroy  the  rebellion,  and  that  a  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Particularly  the  contrast  of  different 
persons.    Also  of  number,  gender,  and  case. 

2.  Morning  and  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  mind  and  body 
are  at  those  times  rested  and  fresh. 

3.  The  idea  of  subtraction  should  be  clearly  illustrated  by  objects. 
Pupils  should  at  first  be  required  to  actually  take  away  a  given  num- 
ber of  objects  from  a  certain  number  and  note  the  number  left.  Then. 
\ht process  as  to  the  figures  should  be  taught. 

4.  The  proper  forms  of  words  already  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Thc- 
meaning  and  use  of  new  words.  Capitals,  punctuation,  etc.  Writing; 
sentences  about  familiar  objects. 

5.  The  Greek  ideal  of  education  was  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
It  aimed  at  external  and  internal  beauty  and  goodness ;  physical  and 
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psychical  vig;or,  health,  and  energy;  the  harmonious  culture  of  the 
powers  of  the  body  and  the  soul. 

6.  Written  examinations  should  be  a  test  of  the  pupil^s  knowled^ 
of  a  subject.  It  should  also  teach  him  self-reliance,  and  independence 
of  the  book,  the  power  of  correctly  expressing  his  ideas,  and  should 
impress  upon  his  mind  things  taught,  and  should  show  him  his  own 
weakness  as  well  as  his  strength. 

Oral  examinations  serve  largely  the  same  purpose,  but  are  a  severer 
test  of  memory  and  readiness. 

7.  Because  they  are  the  foundation  upon  which  all  education 
rests. 

8.  The  question  of  Text-books,  the  **  New  Education,''  Psychol-^ 
ogy,  etc. 

Grammar. — 2.  A  complex  sentence  may  be  contracted  in  several 
ways.  The  subordinate  clause  may  be  changed  to  a  phrase,  the  con* 
nective  being  omitted ;  as,  IVhen  spring  comts^  the  flowers  bloom ; 
contracted,  the  flowers  bloom  in  the  spring, 

3.  Cost  is  an  irregular  transitive  verb,  active  voice,  indicative  mode, 
past  tense,  third  person,  singular  number ;  its  s^bfect  is  hai.  Afe  is  a. 
personal  pronoun,  singular  number,  objective  case,  the  object  ot  a 
prep,  understood.  Dollar  is  a  common  noun,  in  the  objective  case, 
direct  object  of  the  verb  cost. 

4.  Both  men  and  horses  were  tired  and  hungry. 

Poet — the  nominative  case,  predicate  &fter  the  verb  was,  Louis  is 
in  the  possessive  case,  modifying  reign.  Poit  is  in  the  nominative,  in 
apposition  with  Bryant.  Storm  is  in  the  absolute  case,  with  the  par- 
ticiple having  passed,  Afr,  Thompson  is  in  the  nominative  case,  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  was  killed,  understood. 

6.  Is  is  an  irregular  intransitive  verb,  indicative  mode,  present 
tense,  third  singular,  its  subject  being  history.  Story  is  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  case,  the  predicate  after  is.  Filled  is  a  participle  used  as 
an  adjective,  modifying  story.  Most  incredible  is  an  adjective  in  the 
superlative  degree,  and  modifies  legends. 

Geography. — i.  The  government  of  Mexico  is  republican — ^stmilar 

to  our  own.    The  President  is  elected  for  a  period  of  four  years,  as 
with  us. 

3.    The  coast-line  of  North  America  is  like  that  of  South  America 

in  its  general  direction ;  it  is  different  in  that  it  is  more  indented  by 

bays  and  gulfs. 

7.  Italy  is  a  peninsula  on  the  southern  coast  of  Europe.  It  is  en- 
closed by  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas.  It  ex- 
tends northwest  and  southeast.  Its  general  shape  somewhat  resem-^ 
bles  a  boot,  with  the  island  of  Sicily  near  the  toe.  It  is  traversed  by 
the  Apennine  Mountains,  and  separated  from  Switzerland  by  the  Alps* 
Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Po  and  the  Tiber.     Its  capital  is  Rome. 
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8.  Calcutta  is  the  metropolis  of  British  India,  and  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  abo.ut  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea.  Its 
exports  are  jute,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  coffee,  tea,  shellac,  castor  oil, 
etc.,  etc. 

9.  London,  England ;  Paris,  France ;  Canton,  China ;  New  York, 
America;  Berlin,  Germany. 

10.  A  volcano  is  a  mountain  throwing  out  smoke,  flames,  ashes, 
and  melted  rock.  Som6  of  the  most  noted  are  Vesuvius,  in  Italy; 
yCtna,  in  Sicily;  Hecla,  in  Iceland;  Stromboli,  near  Italy;  Mauna 
Loa,  Sandwich  Islands. 

Arithmetic. — i.  Write  the  dividend,  and  place  the  divisor  on  the 
left,  separated  by  a  curved  line.  Draw  a  curved  line  on  the  right  of 
the  dividend  for  the  quotient.  First  find  how  many  figures  on  the  left 
of  the  dividend  are  necessary  to  contain  the  divisor,  and  write  the  quo- 
tient of  these  figures  on  the  right,  multiply  the  divisor  by  this  quotient 
figure,  place  the  product  under  the  left  hand  figures  of  the  dividend, 
and  subtract ;  then  to  the  remainder  annex  the  next  figure  of  the  div- 
idend, and  divide  again  by  the  divisor  and  place  the  quotient  on  the 
right;  multiply  as  before,  and  so  continue  till  all  the  figures  of 
the  dividend  are  used.  If  at  any  time  the  remainder  is  greater 
than  the  divisor  the  quotient  figure  must  be  increased.  If  after 
annexing  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend  the  divisor  is  not  contained, 
place  a  cipher  in  the  quotient,  bring  down  another  figure  from  the  div- 
idend, and  proceed  as  before. 

2.  If  25%  of  the  selling  price  is  gain,  75%  of  it  is  cost;  hence  the 
gain  is  K  of  the  cost,  or  333^  % . 

4.  The  room  contains  6  X  8  =  48  sq.  yards,  48  -k  ^  =  48  X  i 
=  64  yds.  of  carpet  %  yd.  wide  will  cover  room  .64  X  t-i-ZS  =  ^6.40, 
cost. 

5.  2  miles  64  rods  =  2J  miles.     In  one  minute  he  will  travel 

2i         II      .        .- 
-^  =  -7-  of  a  mile. 
32        100 

6.  $95  H-  .009  =  $io555j. 

7.  .049  H-  6.25  =  .00784.     .00784  X  2  ooo4i  =  .015683528. 

8.  175  bags  of  115  lbs.  =  20125  lbs.,  which  at  15^  costs  $3018.75. 

15%  of  $3018.75  =  $452-8i>i. 

9.  42^  =  12%  of  cost  per  yard;  then  42^  -5-  .12  =  $3.50,  cost  per 

yard,  and  8  yards  cost  $28. 

10.  100%  s=  cost. 

140%  =  selling  price. 
14%  =  loss  by  bad  debts. 

126% 
123%  _=  collecting. 


ii3f  %  =  net  proceeds. 
100%  =  cost. 


13?^  =  net  gain. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  j.  C.  Gbbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Brasil  S«>hool>* 

Direct  matter  fbr  this  department  to  hui.) 


QUBRIBS. 

211.  When  does  the  nineteenth  century  end?        Tbna  Frank. 

212.  In  what  part  of  the  body  is  the  purest  blood  found? 

W.  O.  Hedges. 

213.  Name  the  first  poet- laureate  of  England.  Id. 

214.  Divide  $1860  among  A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  for  every  $5  given 
to  A,  B  may  receive  $4 ;  and  for  every  $3  given  to  B,  C  may  receive 
$1.00.  Everett  L.  Jordan. 

215.  A  general  in  organizing  his  men  in  the  form  of  a  square  lacks 
44  men  of  having  enough  to  form  the  square ;  but  if  he  should  add  a 
row  of  men  on  each  side  of  the  square  he  would  have  49  men  too  many ; 
how  many  men  required  to  form  the  square?       P.  H.  W.  Haynes. 

216.  Two  points  are  taken  at  random  in  a  given  line  a;  find  the 
chance  that  their  distance  apart  shall  exceed  a  given  distance  c,    C. 

answers. 

201.  7.2  inches —   and  2.6  inches -f-.  Ed. 

202.  No  answer  received. 

203.  No  answer  received. 

204.  The  word  equivalent  in  the  problem  should  be  equilateral. 
The  side  of  an  inscribed  equilateral  triangle  is  r^3.    The  square 

on  the  side  =  3r'.    The  square  on  radius  =  r*.     .  •  .   Therefore  the 
first  square  is  3  times  the  second.  Robt.  J.  Aley. 

credits. 

Prof.  R.  J.  Aley,  204,  197;  Tena  Frank,  195;  Josie  Henriot,  199. 

Can  we  not  have  answers  for  Nos.  202  and  203  ? 

Nos.  208  and  209  will  be  found  very  interesting  problems. 

Send  us  a  few  fresh  queries. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  teachers  of  Rush  county  held  a  **  Reunion  ^^  at  Blue  River 
Park  August  24.  This  is  a  beautiful  grove  and  a  splendid  time  is 
reported. 

Rich  Square  Academy,  near  Lewisville,  is  still  under  the  control 
of  W.  W.  White.  This  school  stands  for  good  honest  work,  and  is 
worthy  of  liberal  patronage. 


n 
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The  Report  of  the  La  Porte  Schools,  by  Supt.  W.  N.  Hail- 
man,  is  not  large  but  it  is  valuable.  It  is  full  of  suggestive  hints  and 
makes  instructive  reading. 

Huntington  Co  —At  the  May  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of 
Education,  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  was  voted  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  institute,  hence  no  fee  will  be  charged. 

The  Indiana  State  Fair  will  open  in  Indianapolis  September  23. 
ExteasiYe  preparations  are  being  made,  and  the  Fair  is  expected  to  be 
the  largest  and  best  in  the  history  of  the  Association. 

Chicago  is  now  making  an  effort  to  secure  **  The  World^s  Exposition 
of  1892.^^  The  East  had  the  Centennial;  the  South  had  the  great 
American;  it  is  now  time  for  The  Great  Northwest  to  come  to  the 
front.    The  Journal  gives  its  vote  for  Chicago. 

Mrs.  Hailman's  Summer  Kindergarten  School  at  La  Porte  had  75 
students,  representing  ten  states.  All  were  delighted  with  the  work. 
Indiana  was  well  represented.  It  is  hoped  that  Mrs.  Hailman  will 
make  the  Summer  School  a  permanent  institution. 

The  Indianapolis  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  is  now  well  es- 
tablished as  an  Indianapolis  educational  institution.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jas. 
Lyon  have  charge  of  this  school,  and  seem  to  be  making  it  worthy  of 
liberal  patronage.  Boarding  pupils  from  outside  the  city  are  received 
and  carefully  provided  for  and  looked  after. 


READING  CIRCLE  NOTES, 


The  Teachers^  Course  for  the  coming  year  consists  of  two  books : 
Compayr^^s  Lectures  on  Pedagogy, — D.  C.  Heath  &  Co  ,  Chicago, — 
$1.25; -and  Steele^s  Popular  Zoology, — A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
— $1.00.     Let  every  teacher  join  the  Circle  this  year. 

ExanAnations  on  the  last  year's  work,  as  well  as  on  any  part  of  the 
first  four  years  ^  course,  will  be  held  on  the  second  Saturday  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Outlines  for  the  two  books  are  in  the  bands  of  the  Secretary,  D.  M. 
Geeting,  Indianapolis,  and  county  superintendents  should  order  enough 
to  supply  their  teachers  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  Reading  Circle  work  will  be  made  prominent  in  the  Tow^nship 
Institute  Outline  for  the  coming  year.  • 


PERSONAL. 


W.  S.  Almond  remains  in  charge  of  the  Salem  schools. 

D.  G.  Fenton  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  Vernon  schools. 
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J.  M.  Robinson,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  is  principal  at  Oakland 
<:ity. 

Lula  G.  Cobleigh  goes  from  Logansport  to  Marion  for  the  coming 
year. 

W.  H.  Sanders  is  principal  of  the  school  at  Middletown.  Its  man- 
«ual  indicates  enterprise. 

Jno.  A.  Wood,  last  year  principal  at  Charlestown,  is  the  new  prin- 
>cipal  of  the  Frankfort  high-school. 

Melville  S.  Woods,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  State  Normal,  will 
'teach  in  the  Princeton  schools  the  coming  year. 

C.  W.  Grouse,  a  leading  teacher  of  Qay  county,  was  recently  ap- 
pointed Indian  Agent  at  Puna  Agency,  Arizona. 

W.  S.  Blatchley,  of  the  Terre  Haute  high-school,  is  spending  his 
.summer  vacation  working  on  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  State  of 
.Arkansas. 

J.  J.  Mills,  President  of  Earlham  College,  after  spending  nearly 
•eight  months  traveling  in  the  Old  World,  has  returned  and  resumed 
•  his  official  duties. 

Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle  has  been  President  of  Wabash  College  since 
1862.  He  is  the  oldest  President  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
^best  colleges  in  the  state. 

State  SupL.H.  M.  LaFollette  has  been  again  on  the  sick  list.  This 
ill  health  has  interfered  materially  with  his  visits  to  institutes,  which 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  both  on  the  Superintendent's  account  and 
on  account  of  the  institutes. 

Chas.  A.  Hargrave,  the  new  President  of  the  Central  Normal  School 
.at  Danville,  is  doubly  honored.  The  August  issue  of  The  feacher  and 
.Examiner  gives  an  entire  page  of  three  columns  to  a  good  portrait  and 
.a  biographical  sketch.     President  Hargrave  is  a  self-made  man. 

Dr.  J.  P.  D.  John  is  to  have  the  direction  of  De  Pauw  University 
the  coming  year.  The  Committee  on  Faculty  have  decided  to  post- 
pone for  the  present  the  designation  of  a  president  to  take  the  place  of 
J>r.  Martin,  and  have  devolved  the  presidential  duties  in  the  meantime 
upon  Vice-President  John.  They  will  be  well  cared  for,  as  Dr.  John 
is  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 

Dr.  £.  £.  White,  on  the  evening  of  August  12,  made  his  final  report 
to  the  Cincinnati  school  board,  and  in  a  few  graceful  and  appropriate 
words  introduced  his  successor  as  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 
It  is  understood  that  Dr.  White  could  have  the  presidency  of  Cincin- 
nati University,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  he  will  devote  himself 
for  some  time  to  come  to  literary  work  and  lecturing. 

M.  L.  Huffman,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  and  later  a 
teacher  in  the  ladianapolis  high-school,  but  for  the  last  two  jrears  in 
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the  high-school  at  Minneapolis,  was  recently  married  to  Miss  £lla 
Mardick,  of  Indianapolis.  Miss  Mardick  is  a  graduate  of  the  city 
high-school,  is  a  lady  of  much  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  is  pos- 
sessed of  many  womanly  graces.  The  Journal  extends  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

J.  A.  Cummins,  of  Syracuse,  has  engaged  to  teach  in  The  N.   C 
Ohio  Normal  College,  situated  at  Canfield,  for  the  coming  year. 

Battle  of  Atlanta  Cyclorama,  on  Market  street,  Indianapolis,  is  well 
worth  a  visit  from  every  teacher  in  the  state. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  Icfieun  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Onrille 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment vtf 

The  Sciknxb  of  Discourse. — By  Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  De  Pauw 
Noimal  School,  is  now  ready  ior  delivery.  This  book,  while  putting 
Rhetoric  on  a  scientific  basis  for  College  and  High  School  purposes,  will  be 
ot  special  interest  to  teachers,  as  it  furnishes  the  ground  for  method  in  leach- 
ing both  Reading  and  Composition — the  art  of  Interpreting  and  Constructing 
discourse,  including  Literary  Analysis.  The  key  to  the  art  of  teaching  dis. 
course,  whether  in  the  form  of  Rea«lirg  and  Composition  in  the  Common 
School,  or  of  Literary  Study  in  the  High  School,  must  be  found  in  the  nature,, 
the  Science  of  discourse  it&elf.  Price,  $1.50.  Address  the  author,  Green* 
castle,  Ind.  9- it 

Normal  School,  De  Pauw  University. — A  Normal  School  having  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large,  well  equipped  University — College  of  Liberal  Arts^ 
Law,  Theological,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Preparatory,  and  Normal  School. 

Striciiy  a  School  of  Scientific  Method^  covtripg  the  Common  and  High 
School  curriculum,  grounding  the  student  in  the  Principles  and  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  Organizing,  Managing:,  and  Superintending  Schools. 

A  Club  House  for  Normal  School  Students  furnished  free  by  the  University 
and  managed  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  reduces  table  board  to  ac» 
tual  cost  of  provision — about  $1.50  per  week.  Thus  expenses  are  as  low  as 
possible  for  any  school  to  make  them.     For  particular  information,  address, 

9-tf  Arnold  Tompkins,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

Sudden  Vacancies. — The  Teachers'  Co  operative  Association  of  Chicago 
is  just  sending  out  ten  thousand  (looco)  personal  letters  to  "School  Boards'* 
throughout  the  country  to  learn  of  a  I  the  sudden  vacancies  which  always  oc- 
cur at  the  opening  and  during  tie  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

If  you  can  accept  a  better  place  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  infor- 
mation this  agency  will  receive,  write  to  them  at  once. 

Last  year  Mr.  Brewer  averaged  four  calls  a  day  during  September  and 
October  ( for  teachers. )  Address  Teachers'  Co  ope  ative  Association,  70 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.    .    '      [P^f]  Orville  Brewer,  Manager. 
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*'  Tux  National  Book  Exchange  "  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  Messrs.  Drinkwater  &  Sipe,  formerly  teachers  and  subscribers  of  the 
Joamal.    See  their  advertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.  5-6t 

Training  School  of  Expression — W*«f  B/ocJi,  Indianapolis, — ^The 
course  includes  Elocution,  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture,  English  Literature, 
Reading,  and  Dramatic  Art.  Fi^th  year  will  begun  Tuesday,  Oct.  I,  1889. 
Pupils  may  enter  any  time.        8  it        Lucia  Julian  Martin,  Principal. 

Harvest  Excursions — Via  Vandalia  Line.  One  Fare  for  Hound  Trip, 
To  all  points  west  of  the  Missouri  River:  Aug.  6  and  20,  Sept.  10  and  24* 
and  Oct.  8.  The  Vandalia  is  the  popular  and  direct  route  to  all  points  west. 
Make  your  arrangements  to  go  by  this  line.  For  rates,  maps,  and  particular 
information,  apply  to  George  Rech,  ticket  agent,  comer  Washington  and  Illi- 
nois streets,  or  at  the  Vandalia  ticket  office,  opposite  the  Union  Station ;  or 
address,  H.  R.  Dering, 

8-3t  Asst  Gen.  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis. 

• 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 

eikhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (exce|>t  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20th  we 
"will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  p.  &  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  Heuse  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5-?  Indianapolis. 

WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 

WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  INDEX. 

A  DICTIONARV 


WWTIOMAlhM  ITSELF 


118,000  Wonls,;i<M«)  Engravinjfs, 

t  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD 

locatiDK  ftnd  deMoriJ>iiiK'-i''».000  plAri's, 

A  BIOGRIPHICIL  DICTIONtMr 

of  nearly  Ui.«K«»  Ni^tt-il  I»i'n«ons, 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  U-         *  DICTIOHIRY  Of  FICTION 

lii-ti«TinnK  thjm  Rnvoth.>r  Amerioan  Dl.-tion-i              ':?V*\*:I''-1L;U  ™t^'' 
ury.    "Invaluable  in  Sc-IiooIh  and  Families^ |LL  III   ONE  BOOK. 

Wohster  ia  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Offlce,  and  with  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court.    It  in  reoommended  by  State  Sup'ts  of  Schools  of  36  States. 

Published  bv  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  &  CO.,  Springfield,  Mas?.  inu8trat4'd  Pamphlet  free. 


! 

Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  and  Sweet  Harmony ! 

21y000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sold ! 

Ilorrv  CftnirO  including  Tbb  Novbl  Kby  (104  pp.)  for  Day  Schools,  Institutes,  Sing* 
Rul  I J  uUII£d  ing  Olaaset,  etc.    Issued  July  1, 1889.    30c  per  copy ;  $8.00  per  dosen. 

MERRY  MELODIES  ^or  Day  SchooU,  Institutes,  etc.    16c  per  copy ;  $1.65  per  dos. 
•LIVING  GEMS  For  Sunday  Schools  (160  pp.).    35c  per  copy ;  |3  60 per  dosen. 
Sample  oopiee  of  all  the  books  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  reoeipt  of  75e. 
7-lf  Address,  &  C.  HAl^SON,  Williaiupobt,  Ihd. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  1b  of  Pure  Cepper  and  Tin  tox  Charches. 
Schools,  Fire  Alann8,Faniis,ete.  PUIiLT' 
WABBAilTBI).   CetalogaeseotFkee. 

VANOUZm  4  TITT,  ClMiMMlIb  0. 


Harper's  •!•  Readers. 

AN  INTERESTING  LETTER. 

Copy  of  a  private  letter  from  Prof  CHAS,  M.  MOSS,  of  the  lUinais 
Wesley  an  University,  to  O,  T  Bright,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Englewood<, 
(  Chicago) ,  Illinois .     {Printed  by  permission . ) 

Department  of  Post-Graduates 
AND  Non-residents. 

ILLINOIS  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY, 

Bloomingtom,  III.,  April  4,  i88q, 

Drar  Sir: 

Some  months  ago  my  wife,  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Normal  Schools^ 
of  New  York,  undertook  to  teach  our  seven*  year-old  boy  to  read.  He  has 
been  in  poor  health  a  great  deal,  and  we  were  anxious  that  the  best  thing- 
should  be  done  for  him.     I  obtained  a  copy  of 's  First  Reader,  at  which 

he  spent  two  months,  I  believe.  I  happened  to  see  Harpei's,  in  Mr.  Brown's 
study,  and  he  told  me  to  take  it  and  report  on  its  use.  I  have  done  so  to  him, 
and  a  sense  of  gratitude,  not  to  mention  the  deep -interest  I  take  in  our  public 
school  interests,  leads  me  to  say  to  you  that  this  Reader  marks  a  point  where,, 
like  Hercules'  pillars,  there  is  nothing  beyond.  My  boy  is  two-thirds  through 
it ;  and  my  five-year-old  girl,  not  to  be  left  behind,  besets  her  mother  a  doxen 
times  a  day  to  "hear  her  read  those  pretty  stories.'' 

I  must  say  that  for  perfect  gradation,  for  skillful  use  of  repetition  without 
making  it  wearisome,  for  sustained  interest  in  the  *' stories,"  and  for  teaching 
that  thing  so  much  forgotten — to  read — ^this  book  has  more  to  be  said  to  its 
credit  than  any  other  one  on  any  subject,  so  far  as  I  know. 

If  you  will  excuse  the  familiarity  of  this  letter,  I  shall  again  thank  you,  as 

a  father,  for  helping  my  little  ones  to  do  with  pleasure  what  I  learned  thirty 

years  ago  with  painful  effort,  not  unmixed  with  the  rod !    This  book  saves  me 

the  unpleasantness  of  repeating  the  latter  in  my  family !  , 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  M.  Moss. 
THE  PRICES:  ^^ 


Harper's  First  Reader 144  .so           .14 

^        Second    "     ~ 106  .30          .96 

"        Third       '*     ... — 316  .40           ^8 

**         Fourth    "      490  .50           .6a 

"         Fifth        "      (In  prtpartUion) 

Total » x,o88  $1.40      $1.68 

Among  other  Popular  Text-books  of  Harper's  Series  will  be  found 

Harper's  Geographies,  Swinton's  Language  Series, 
*'        Arithmetics,  "        English  Literature, 

"        Copy  Books,  Cocker's  Civil  Government, 

"        Spelling  Blanks,  Rolfe's  English  Classics, 

Harrington's  Spelling  Books,  "      Select  Eng.  for  Sch*l  Read'g. 

Kellogg's  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Franklin  Square  Song  Collections. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  TERMS  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

Correspondence  Solicited.           Addrt**,  W.   J.    BUTTON, 

Qeoeral  Western  Af^ent  for  the  introduction  of  955  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 

Harper  ft  Brothers*  Educational  Works.  CHICAGO,  ILL* 
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WRITTEN  EX  AM  IN  A  TIONS  AS  TESTS. 


^J  ANNA    B.    COLLINS. 


'NE  of  the  greatest  causes  of  the  mechanical  teaching  of 
to  day  is  found  in  the  standard  of  examinations.  This 
->^3^  forms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  real  teaching,  and 
many  writers  on  education,  both  in  England  and  America,  are 
entering  their  protest  against  it.  But  they  have  considered  the 
evil  effects  of  the  examination  system  in  colleges  and  universities. 
If  it  is  deleterious  in  the  higher  institutions  ot  learning,  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  in  the  high  schools  and  lower  grades, 
where  the  mind  is  less  fully  developed. 

As  teachers  of  Indiana,  it  is  in  the  common  schools  that  we 
are  especially  interested,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
consider  examinations  in  relation  to  the  common  schools.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  to  join  with  those  who  have  exaggerated  the 
evils  of  examinations,  and  to  say  they  should  be  abolished.  The 
examination  has  an  educational  value.  It  serves  good  purposes, 
the  most  important  of  which  is,  that  it  indicates  the  weak  point 
in  the  work  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Huxley  says,  the  exam- 
ination is  a  good  servant,  but  a  very  bad  master.  The  tendency 
has  been,  and  is  now,  toward  the  examination  usurping  the  place 
of  the  master.  When  this  occurs  it  is  no  longer  a  means,  but  an 
end.  The  question  now  is,  what  has  led  to  the  setting  up  of  this 
false  standard  ?  Why  have  examinations  come  to  be  the  unwor- 
thy end  instead  of  the  worthy  means  to  an  end  ?  No  slight  reason 
is  found  in  the  relation  existing  between  superintendents  and 
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teachers.  School  superintendents  have  met  and  devised  courses 
of  study  in  which  they  have  definitely  marked  out  the  amount  of 
work  to  be  done  within  a  specified  time.  In  many  instances, 
even  the  page  of  the  text-book  is  designated  as  the  limit ;  and 
in  some,  the  exact  method  is  prescribed;  as,  that  the  Grube 
method  in  numbers  and  the  word  method  in  primary  reading  shall 
be  used.  These  courses  of  study  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  their 
respective  teachers  with  the  earnest  request  that  their  teaching 
shall  conform  to  the  course  of  study.  The  request  is  usually 
accompanied  by  an  announcement  that  an  examination  will  be 
held  by  the  superintendent  at  a  certain  time. 

The  teacher  under  such  supervision  is  in  utter  thraldom.  She 
may  not  teach  the  subject  because  she  must  teach  the  text-book. 
Of  what  use  to  her  is  professional  training  ?  Why  study  the  sci- 
ence of  education,  when  she  may  not  practice  the  art  of  teach- 
ing ?  The  work  of  every  good  teacher  possesses  a  character  of 
its  own.  Any  condition  of  work  which  needlessly  represses  her 
individuality,  which  relieves  her  of  the  necessity  of  working  out 
her  own  methods  and  devices,  will  inevitably  tend  to  make  her 
work  mechanical.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  good  teaching 
than  that  the  teacher  should  come  to  rely  upon  the  system  or  the 
method  instead  of  upon  herself.  Such  a  teacher  blindly  subjects 
all  her  pupils  to  the  same  process.  She  fails  to  discover  that 
they  are  not  all  constituted  alike.  She  makes  no  allowance  for 
differences  of  teniperament  or  natural  ability.  Her  originality 
and  invention  are  conscientiously  suppressed.  She  infuses  no 
heart,  no  vitality  into  her  work,  but  moves  through  it  in  a  dreary 
routine  that  daily  becomes  more  and  more  irksome  to  her  and 
to  her  pupils.  To  the  cautious  suggestion  that  the  only  true 
method  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  nature 
of  the  branch  of  study,  and  that  she  should  direct  her  teaching 
by  such  a  method,  she  reasons  thus :  How  can  I  ?  Look  at  our 
course  of  study.  In  a  month  or  three  weeks  these  children  will, 
be  examined  on  these  particular  points.  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  spend  in  teaching  anything  outside  of  this  text- book.  My 
one  aim  must  be  to  have  them  able  to  restate  these  facts. 

In  a  graded  system,  a  course  of  study  is  necessary  as  a  basis 
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from  which  to  work,  and  some  sort  of  test  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  grades  uniform,  but  the  former  need  not  be  so  constructed, 
nor  the  latter  so  conducted  as  to  require  written  examinations  at 
stated  periods.  These  examinations  are  made  the  basis  of  pro- 
motion for  pupils,  and  the  pupils  so  understand  them.  In  many 
schools,  the  pupil's  fitness  for  promotion  is  determined  by  the 
examination  alone ;  in  others,  the  examination  is  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil,  but  is  still  made 
the  most  prominent  factor.  To  the  supervisor  of  the  school,  the 
examination  is  not  only  a  test  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is  also  a  test  of 
the  teacher's  ability — not  so  much  to  teach,  as  to  conform  to  the 
course  of  study  which  he  has  adopted — and  the  teachers  so  un- 
derstand it.  In  the  anxiety  of  teachers  to  meet  the  demands 
of  their  principals,  and  the  ambition  of  pupils  to  make  a  high 
grade,  teachers  drive  and  pupils  cram  for  per  cents.  All  parties 
lose  sight  of  the  purpose  of  the  school  and  the  aim  of  education, 
and  the  school  is  reduced  to  a  mere  machine  for  turning  out  pu- 
pils monthly  or  quarterly,  as  the  case  may  be,  libeled  with  60, 
70,  or  90  per  cent  of  attainments. 

It  is  natural  for  the  teacher  to  be  guided  in  her  teaching  by 
the  ^oming  examination,  when  not  only  the  fate  of  her  pupils 
but  of  herself  depends  upon  the  correct  answering  of  ten  discon- 
nected questions.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  do  better 
work  puts  her  time  and  strength  in  on  work  that  will  count  on 
the  examination.  Neglecting  the  real  needs  of  her  pupils,  she 
seeks  the  near  and  present  reward  rather  than  the  more  distant 
and  lasting  one. 

The  teacher  who  strives  for  examinations  and  promotions  can 
never  really  teach.  Real,  teaching  consists  in  arousing  mental 
activity,  in  evolving  thought,  in  developing  the  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  leading  to  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  correct  expression  of  thought  also  holds  an  important  place 
.  in  the  aim  of  education ;  but  to  train  the  expression  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thought,  is  to  deduce  a  perfect  body  without  the  living 
soul.  Real  teaching,  therefore,  comprising  these  two  elements — 
the  evolution  of  thought  and  its  correct  expression— does  not 
aim  at  the  learning  of  disconnected  facts.     The  examination,  as 
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usually  conducted,  is  a  test  for  the  memory  only.     The  condi- 
tion of  the  mind,  the  progress  in  mental  development,  the  power 
to  reason,  all  the  higher  faculties  are  left  untouched.     It  would 
not  be  ditiicult  to  frame  ten  questions  in  history  that  a  Bancroft 
or  Mommsen  would  fail  to  answer ;  yet  we  demand  such  accu- 
racy of  statement  from  children.     In  the  name  of  '<  thorough- 
ness," meaning  the  mastery  of  facts,  we  require  children  to  learn 
and  retain  a  mass  of  isolated  facts,  that  few  adult  minds  are 
capable  of  doing,  and  it  is  commonly  observed  that  minds  which 
are  good  at  that  are  seldom  the  best  minds.     Thus  one  of  the 
worst  defects  of  the  examination  system  is  the  false  value  it  sets 
on  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  details  of  minor  importance. 
It  involves  the  mechanical  teaching  which  requires  pupils  to 
memorize  the  text- book  and  repeat  it  word  for  word.    Such  high 
per  cents  as  are  frequently  given  can  not  be  obtained  on  ques- 
tions which  test  the  judgment  and  reflective  power  of  the  stu- 
dent.    They  are  such  as  can  be  answered  only  by  those  who 
have  crammed  the  text-book.     Superintendents  and  principals 
of  schools  who  make  examination  questions  that  search  the  un- 
derstanding, can  not  obtain  average  per  cents  that  reach  the 
nineties.     Indeed,  it  m^y  not^Jbe  too  strong  a  statement  to  say 
that  the  understanding  can  not  be  measured  by  per  cents.    Good 
examination  results  do  not  always  prove  that  the  training  of  the 
children  examined  has  been  of  the  best  kind. 

The  element  of  time  enters  into  the  examination  system  and 
is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  time  and  energy  spent  in  the  kind  of  review  that  is  required 
to  prepare  for  the  final  examination  is  wasted  time  and  misdi* 
rected  energy.  If  the  examination  were  such  as  to  require  that 
thoroughness  which  means  the  grasp  of  a  subject  in  its  widest 
relations,  the  appreciation  of  it  as  an  organic  whole,  and  the 
comprehension  of  the  importance  of  its  several  parts  in  their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole,  the  final  review  would 
be  the  best  part  of  the  year's  work.  It  would  train  the  rational 
insight  of  the  pupils,  and,  as  it  would  be  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  teacher's  work,  so  it  would  best  test 
and  prove  her  skill.    But  our  final  reviews  too  often  consist  only 
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in  going  over  again  the  same  long  list  of  isolated  facts  given  in 
longer  lessons. 

The  time  spent  in  looking  over  examination'  papers  is  worse 
than  wasted.  Time  that  should  be  spent  partly  in  recuperation, 
partly  in  preparation  for  subsequent  work,  is  spent  in  the  veriest 
drudgery.  The  conscientious  teacher  weighs  every  question 
and  answer  and  marks  with  mathematical  exactness.  After  all 
is  done  to  make  the  grade  just  and  right,  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  and  weariness  that  she  lays  aside  the  grade-book 
and  the  report,  knowing  that  it  is  not  just  either  to  herself  or  to 
her  pupils;  for  every  teacher  knows  that  not  infrequently  some 
of  the  very  best  pupils  do  their  worst  work  on  examination,  while 
the  lazy  but  capable  ones,  by  skillful  cramming,  are  able  to  make 
very  good  grades,  and  sometimes  even  to  surpass  their  more 
faithful  co-workers.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  The  indus- 
trious student,  not  satisfied  with  having  done  well,  and  knowing 
that  his  standing  is  determined  by  the  paper,  and  not  by  faith- 
ful, honest  daily  work,  sits  up  late  to  make  further  preparation, 
and  comes  to  the  work  with  over- wrought  nerves,  so  that  he  is 
in  no  condition  to  think  clearly.  The  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment at  failing  to  make  a  high  grade,  and  at  seeing  those  whom 
he  knows  to  be  less  deserving  pass  him,  often  results  in  nervous 
prostration.  ''Too  much  study"  is  given ^as  the  cause,  when 
really  it  is  the  over-pressure  of  the  examination.  Much  of  the 
breaking  down  of  health  charged  to  over-study  is  due  to  the 
mental  strain  attending  examinations.  Steady  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties  is  conducive  to  health  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  the  examination  has  proved  hurtful  to  the  physical  well- 
being  of  the  good  student,  it  is  no  less  harmful  to  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  lazy  one.  Industry  is  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues 
and  its  cultivation  is  embodied  in  the  aim  of  education.  Pupils 
should  be  taught  fidelity,  and  that  whatever  they  do  should  be 
done  faithfully  and  well  fww.  They  should  be  accustomed  to  a 
general,  uniform  industry  which  may  increase  from  day  to  day 
without  increase  of  effort.  What  is  really  gained  by  one  who, 
.having  previously  neglected  time  and  opportunity,  and  who, 
when  examination  presses,  over-works  himself    and  perhaps 
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stands  the  test  with  honor,  but  must  rest  for  months  afterwcu-d 
from  the  over  effort  ?  The  knowledge  is  as  ephemeral  as  the 
examination  is  inadequate  as  a  test  of  that  knowledge.  ''  Lightly 
come,  lightly  go/'  says  the  proverb.  Besides  such  a  student 
should  not  be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  in  one  week  what 
should  have  been  assimilated  during  several  weeks. 

Not  the  least  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  examination  system  on 
the  student  is,  that  it  creates  a  wrong  motive  for  work  and  causes 
him  to  make  a  wrong  estimate  of  his  attainments.  Pupils  dili- 
gently scan  every  foot  and  marginal  note  for  bits  of  information 
that  may  be  called  for  on  the  examination.  The  largest  quan- 
tity of  the  poorest  quality  of  work  receives  the  highest  mark ; 
whereas,  knowing  the  greatest  number  of  facts  is  not  identical 
with  the  truest  wisdom,  nor  is  the  ability  to  answer  arbitrary 
questions  the  aim  of  education;  yet,  by  the  examination  and 
the  practice  of  high  marking,  pupils  are  led  to  cpnclude  that 
such  is  the  case. 

Having  learned  how  to  pass  examinations  by  simply  skimming 
the  subject,  the  student  is  tempted  to  undertake  more  work  than 
he  can  do  well  for  the  sake  of  marks.  Thus  he  has  no  time  to 
follow  a  train  of  thought  suggested,  but  puts  it  aside  as  a  luxury 
because  it  will  not  pay  on  the  examination.  He  does  not  study 
for  the  sake  of  knowledge,  for  the  sake  of  understanding  the 
world  in  which  he  lives,  the  humanity  of  which  he  forms  a  part, 
and  for  the  preparation  for  a  life  of  mental  activity  and  useful- 
ness, but  sacrifices  high  culture  to  high  per  cents. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  examination  sys- 
tem as  it  now  exists.  Good  teachers  are  deterred  from  doing 
their  best  work,  while  poor  ones  retain  their  places  by  virtue  of 
following  the  old  mechanical  methods.  I'he  physical  and  moral 
well  being  of  students  is  sacrificed,  and  the  progress  of  education 
as  a  science  is  sensibly  retarded.  As  has  already  been  said,  it 
is  not  to  be  hoped,  nor  is  it  in  every  way  desirable,  that  the  ex- 
amination should  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  should  be  modified. 
If  it  is  necessary  as  a  test  for  teachers,  it  need  not  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  take  the  whole  soul  out  of  teaching.  Something 
certainly  should  be  done  to  lessen  its  importance  in  the  estima* 
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tion  of  the  pupils,  that  they  may  not  be  tempted  to  dishonesty 
and  to  the  sacrifice  of  health  and  the  higher  motives  of  learning 
for  the  sake  of  high  per  cents.  If  it  is  a  useful  part  of  our  school 
system  that  has  reached  an  abnormal  growth  through  undue  fos- 
tering, until  it  has  become  an  '*  excrescence  and  the  worst  abuse 
to  which  we  subject  our  pupils,"  it  should  receive  heroic  treat- 
ment, until  it  is  reduced  to  its  normal  proportions  and  uses.  If 
it  is  simply  a  school  room  device,  that  is  to  be  used  with  mod- 
eration and  discretion  by  the  teacher  for  testing  his  own  work, 
together  with  that  of  her  pupils,  it  should  be  relegated  to  its 
proper  place  among  other  devices,  and  not  made  the  end  and 
aim  of  the  teacher's  work. 

To  those  who  hold  that  education  is  a  science,  the  controversy 
now  in  progress  in  regard  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of  exami- 
nations is  most  welcome.  It  plainly  recognizes  two  facts :  that 
education  is  a  science  which  finds  its  principles  in  mind  action 
and  growth ;  and,  that  all  methods  of  teaching  should  be  tested 
by  those  principles.  The  examination  system  is  being  held  up 
and  looked  at  on  all  sides,  and  through  and  through,  in  the  light 
of  those  principles.  If  education' is  a  science,  teaching  is  an 
art,  not  a  trade,  and  teachers  may  become  true  artists  working 
with  material  of  no  less  value  than  the  human  soul. 

Greensburg,  Ind. 


SOAf£  OF  THE  DEFECTS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  INDIANA. 


9 


A.    McTAGGART. 


A  text  book  on  geography  used  quite  extensively  in  the  schools 
of  Indiana,  contains  this  remarkable  statement:  ''The  public 
school  system  of  Indiana  is  unexcelled."  And  one  of  the  lead- 
ing daily  papers  recently  pronounced  it  the  best  school  system. 
Such  statements  must  arise  either  from  a  very  superficial  knowl- 
edge of  school  systems  or  from  that  sentiment  of  pseudo  patriot- 
ism which  makes  a  virtue  of  exalting  everything  which  is  its  own, 
under  all  circumstances,  regardless  of  facts. 
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The  school  fund  is  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
state.  But  surely  this  does  not  mean  that  Indiana  spends  more 
money  than  any  other  state  in  support  of  her  public  schools.  A 
large  school  fund  is  of  itself  a  very  inconclusive  argument  of  the 
excellence  of  a  school  system. 

By  school  system,  in  these  remarks,  are  meant  all  those  laws 
and  regulations  by  which  the  state  undertakes  to  educate  its 
citizens. 

Even  a  cursory  examination  of  the  school  system  of  Indiana, 
will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  does  not  show  that  cohesion  of  parts 
and  adaptation  of  parts  to  the  whole,  which  characterize  a  syn- 
tern,  in  any  considerable  degree  of  perfection.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  a  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  what  should  be  the 
object  of  the  state  in  establishing  public  schools,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  the  object  is  to  make  good  citizens.  Ought  then  the 
object  of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools  by 
large  expenditures  of  money,  to  be  in  a  large  measure  defeated 
by  making  school  attendance  optional  ?  In  this  matter  of  com- 
pulsory education,  Indiana  is  behind  many  other  states  and  coun- 
tries. 

The  state  has  established  common  schools,  high  schools,  a 
normal  school,  and  universities ;  but  no  one  of  these  mstitutions 
appears  to  have  any  proper  organic  connection  with  any  other. 

No  competent  central  authority  prescribes  the  work  of  the 
common  school  and  adapts  it  to  the  work  of  the  high  school  \ 
nor  is  the  work  of  the  high- school  arranged  and  adapted  to  the 
work  of  the  universities,  by  the  same  authority. 

No  competent  board  of  examiners  subjects  all  the  state  schools 
to  a  common  test  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  standing 
and  efficiency. 

In  this  state,  with  perhaps  but  a  single  exception,  the  City 
Council,  the  members  of  which  usually  have  no  special  interest 
in  education,  elects  a  school  board,  composed  commonly,  as  all 
will  admit,  of  men  whose  knowledge  of  schools  and  school  teach- 
ers, is  very  limited.  This  school  board  elects  a  superintendent, 
who  has  been  able  in  some  way  to  make  himself  appear  compe- 
tent.    Then  if  the  work  of  the  schools  goes  on  smoothly  and  qui- 
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etly^  it  is  supposed  the  right  man  for  superintendent  has  been 
secured.  But  who  knows  whether  the  work  of  the  schools  is 
progressive  and  efficient  ?  No  competent  and  impartial  authority 
supervises  the  work  of  both  superintendent  and  teachers,  and 
mikes  it  conform  to  a  high  standard  of  efficiency.  Although 
the  teachers  must  be  licensed  the  superintendent  who  supervises 
and  directs  their  work,  is  not  required  to  submit  to  any  test  of  his 
qualifications.  And  yet  there  are  efficient  city  superintendents, 
but  the  school  system  does  not  require  them  to  be  so.  County 
superintendents  examine  and  license  teachers,  although  they 
themselves  may  have  no  other  qualification  than  the  accident  of 
being  of  the  -same  political  faith  as  the  majority  of  the  township 
trustees.  Nevertheless  there  are  efficient  county  superintend- 
ents, but  they  are  so  independently  of  the  school  system.  Should 
not  the  man  who  decides  upon  the  qualifications  of  teachers  be 
subjected  to  the  most  thorough  tests  himself? 

The  state  provides  no  uniform  system  of  examining  and  licens- 
ing teachers,  candidates  for  state  certificates  excepted,  by  which 
the  license  may  have  a  real,  known,  and  permanent  value.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  now  furnishes  and  requires  to  be  used 
for  county  examinations,  excellent  questions,  but  nearly  a  hun- 
dred different  persons,  differing  greatly  in  their  ability  to  grade 
papers,  decide  upon  the  correctness  of  the  answers  to  these 
questions.  Let  the  State  Board  go  a  step  further  and  submit  all 
the  answers  to  a  board  of  skilled  examiners. 

It  is  evident  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  are  too  low. 
Every  teacher  should  give  evidence  in  some  way  of  professional 
ability,  and  should  know  thoroughly  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
undertakes  to  teach. 

It  is  a  serious  defect  in  the  school  system  of  Indiana  that  the 
schools  outside  of  the  cities  and  towns  are  kept  open  but  for 
about  five  months  in  the  year. 

Teachers'  institutes  are,  by  law,  held  annually  in  every  county 
of  the  state,  for  the  special  purpose  of  better  fitting  teachers  for 
their  work ;  yet  the  state  does  not  secure  to  these  schools  com- 
petent instructors  and  systematic  work.  These  ends  could  be 
gained  if  the  state  should  license  institute  instructors  and  appoint 
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a  few  institute  directors  to  supervise  and  control  the  whole  work. 
A  reform  in  civil  service  appointments  is  strenuously  urged. 
The  highest  intelligence  and  tk'uest  patriotism  demand  that  ap- 
pointments to  political  office  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of 
ability  and  integrity,  and  that  continuance  in  office  shall  depend 
alone  upon  efficiency  and  good  behavior. 

Should  not  teachers  have  the  same  tenure  of  office  ?  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  teachers  may  retain  their  places  as  long  as 
their  work  is  efficient.  It  is  not  true.  Were  school  boards  and 
superintendents  perfectly  wise  and  perfectly  just,  it  would  be  true ; 
but  they  do  not  always  possess  the  qualities  of  wisdom  a^^  justice, 
sometimes  neither.  The  annual  election  is  said  tq  be  merely  a 
form,  that  it  does  not  really  affect  the  permanency  of  the  teach- 
er's position.  Why,  then,  have  the  form  ?  The  fact  is,  it  is 
often  a  cruel  weapon  in  the  hands  of  capricious  or  self  seeking 
school  officials. 

Let  every  teacher  understand  that  he  may  retain  his  place  so 
long  as  his  work  is  thoroughly  good  and  character  unblemished, 
and  let  these  questions  be  determined,  in  case  of  dispute,  by 
some  competent  and  impartial  board.  How  few  there  are  who 
are  really  capable  of  judging  correctly  a  teacher's  work  ! 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  overwhelmed 
with  a  multitude  of  duties,  while  he  is  entrusted  with  powers 
quite  inadequate  for  the  most  effective  direction  of  the  educa- 
tional affairs  of  the  state.  His  work,  apart  from  what  may  be 
considered  strictly  educational,  is  sufficient  for  one  man.  The 
State  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  ex-officio  members  \  all 
have  other  occupations  to  which  they  necessarily  devote  nearly 
all  their  time.  While  the  state  appears  to  confer  upon  this  board 
considerable  power,  in  the  statement  that  it  ''shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  such  questions  as  may  arise  in  the  practical  administra- 
tion of  the  school  system  not  otherwise  provided  for,"  etc.,  the 
board  itself  seems  not  to  have  so  understood  it,  for  it  has  never 
exercised  much  control  over  the  public  schools.  A  State  Supt 
and  State  Board  of  Education  should  have  abundant  time  and 
amp  le  authority  to  unify,  elevate,  and  control  the  public  educa- 
tional  work  of  the  whole  state. 
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7 HE  ESSENTIALS  OF  A  RECITATION. 


The  central  exercise  of  the  school  is  the  recitation.  All  other 
exercises  point  toward  it,  and  find  a  large  part  of  the  significance 
in  it.  The  success  or  failure  of  the  school,  as  regards  its  specific 
or  peculiar  function,  viz ,  intellectual  culture,  can  be  determined 
by  the  character  of  the  recitation.  There  are  certain  essential 
ideas  that  belong  to  it  which  we  shall  undertake  to  present 
briefly. 

I.  The  essential  condition  of  a  good  recitation,  is  good  feel- 
ing between  teacher  and  pupil.  All  the  emotions  that  are  active 
must  be  pleasurable  ones  and  in  accord  with  the  end  sought.  All 
intense  feeling  of  every  sort  should  be  avoided.    Let  us  see  why. 

Each  person  has  a  certain  limited  quantity  of  energy  which  he 
can  use  before  reaching  the  point  of  fatigue.  This  may  be  all 
expended  in  physical  effort,  in  which  case  there  is  none  left  for 
the  mental  and  spiritual  activities.  The  day  laborer  who  works 
every  day  to  the  point  of  physical  exhaustion,  is  incapable  of  any 
great  intellectual  or  spiritual  exertion.  Indulging  the  pleasur- 
able emotions  requires  the  best  expenditure  of  energy ;  so,  light, 
pleasant  entertainment  is  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  persons  in 
this  condition.  Again,  the  stock  of  energy  may  expend  itself 
along  the  line  of  feeling ;  then  there  is  none  left  for  thinking  or 
doing.  Every  one  knows  persons  who  exhaust  their  physical 
energies  in  exclamations. 

Or  the  soul's  energies  may  be  directed  along  the  line  of  intel- 
lectual activity  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  powers.  Hamlet  is 
the  type  of  such.  Or  a  person  may  be  strong  in  execution,  and 
correspondingly  weak  along  the  lines  of  intellect  and  emotion. 

Now,  if  the  teacher  remembers  that  each  child  has  only  a  cer- 
tain limited  quantity  of  energy  to  expend,  he  will  take  care  that 
it  is  not  wasted  in  painful  or  unduly  pleasurable  emotions.  A 
high  pitch  of  Excitement,  whether  it  be  that  of  a  dread  of  failure, 
fear  of  reproof,  mortification  over  defeat,  or  the  anger  or  chagrin 
aroused  by  censure,  are  not  favorable  conditions  for  those  activ- 
ities that  must  be  aroused  and  depended  upon  for  success  in  the 
recitation.     The  teacher  should  also  remember  that  the  capital 
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stock  of  energy  of  each  pupil  differs  in  quantity  from  that  of 
every  other,  and  should  deal  with  him  accordingly. 

2.  Having  secured  the  best  feeling  possible  at  the  time  for 
the  full  exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers,  the  teacher  should 
form  a  clear  and  distinct  conception  of  what  is  to  be  done  in  that 
particular  recitation,  and  what  results  are  to  be  obtained.  Do 
not  listen  to  the  fatal  heresy  of  those  ''reformers''  who  tell  you 
to  go  before  your  class  without  definite  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
We  have  noticed  that  the  pupils  of  these  teachers  leave  the  reci- 
tation in  very  much  the  same  condition  as  the  teacher  entered  it. 
They  have  no  clear  idea  of  anything  that  was  there  considered. 

Each  recitation  should  have  a  central  idea  around  which  oth- 
ers cluster,  near  or  more  remote.  Determine  definitely  just 
which  of  these  ideas  are  to  be  considered  in  the  recitation,  and 
which  ones  are  to  be  left  out,  or  touched  but  lightly. 

3.  Have  clear  in  mind  the  foundation  upon  which  the  cen- 
tral part  of  this  lesson  must  rest.  What  must  go  before  it,  and 
be  known,  before  the  mind  is  prepared  for  the  lesson  of  to  day? 
Knowledge  is  organic.  Begin  where  one  will,  there  is  some  idea 
that  touches  the  one  which  we  begin,  and  depends  upon  it  Let 
this  relation  of  dependence  be  sought,  and  be  kept  constantly  in 
mind  by  both  teacher  and  pupil. 

4.  *  Have  a  clear  idea  of  the  immediate  purpose  in  view  in 
the  present  recitation.  This  purpose  may  be  one  of  three,  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  all  of  these. 

a.  The  object  may  be  to  give  the  pupil  some  new  knowledge. 
An  idea  or  thought  is  to  be  presented  to  him  for  the  first  time. 
This  purpose  will  be  to  determine  the  character  of  this  particu- 
lar recitation. 

b.  The  object  may  be  to  make  the  knowledge  that  was  for- 
merly given,  clear  and  give  the  pupil  facihty  in  expressing  it. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  pupil  ready  with  this  new  knowlenge. 
The  method  is  that  of  repetiton  of  the  same  ideas  in  different 
forms.     It  is  called  drill, 

c.  The  object  may  be  the  application  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  new  problems  in  which  those  ideas  are  involved. 
This  is  an  exercise  to  increase  the  pupil's  intelligence.     Intelli- 
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gence  may  be  defined  as  the  ability  to  make  a  rational  use  of 
knowledge.  To  give  the  pupil  intelligence  is  the  crowning  pur- 
pose of  the  school,  and  should  be  ever  kept  prominent  in  view 
in  the  recitation.  There  are  persons  of  great  knowledge — ani- 
mated encyclopedias — that  have  little  intelligence.  There  are 
also  very  intelligent  persons  who  have  a  narrow  range  of  knowl- 
edge. The  common  schools  are  the  hope  of  the  country,  because 
it  is  hoped  that  out  of  them  are  to  come  intelligent  human  beings, 
animated  by  the  spirit  of  just  and  fair  dealing  with  their  fellow- 
men.  With  this  spirit  active  among  men  who  are  universally 
intelligent,  the  question  of  labor  and  capital,  and  all  other  great 
social  questions,  would  be  readily  adjusted,  for  each  party  to  the 
controversy  would  see  that  injury  to  one  is  an  injury  to  all,  and 
that  an  intelligent  self-interest  demands  that  every  man  shall 
have  his  due. 

5.  The  last  essential  idea  which  we  mention  here,  is  that  of 
determining  the  steps  in  the  process  by  which  the  purpose  of  the 
recitation  is  to  be  realized.  There  is  a  regular  and  logical  move- 
ment from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  every  well  conducted  les- 
son. What  the  steps  in  this  movement  are,  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  purpose  of  the  particular  recitation.  But  there  is  a 
first  step  common  to  all  recitations,  which  is  to  test  the  class  to 
see  whether  they  have  those  ideas  which  form  the  basis  of  the 
present  lesson.  S  3  much  of  revi  w  should  precede  every  reci- 
tation.— Illinois  School  Journal, 


TOLSTOrS  SCHOOL. 


Archdeacon  Farrar,  in  a  recent  article  on  Tolstoi,  says: 
''There  are  men  who  make  a  deeper  impression  upon  their  con- 
temporaries, by  the  force  or  charm  of  their  personality  than  by 
their  genius  or  other  gifts,  and  such  a  man  is  Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
though  his  genius  and  gifts  are  undeniable."  A  great  pare  of 
this  charm  lies  in  the  fact  that  his  sympithies  are  universal. 
Religion,  war,  and  love,  have  all  been  treated  by  him  with  won- 
derful power;  in  nothing,  however,  does  he  give  stronger  proof 
of  his  great  heart  and  mind,  than  in  his  Scenes  from  School  Life, 
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Tolstoi  is  struggling  with  the  educational  problem,  working  it 
out  for  himself  unaided.     He  is  the  apostle  of  a  ''new  educa- 
tion "  for  Russia.     He  has  a  small  school  on  his  own  estate,  an4 
there  amid  the  ridicule  and  criticism  of  the  Russian  press  and 
public  he  is  making  his  experiments  and  observations.     LaJssez 
/aire  may  be  said  to  be  the  guiding  principle  of  the  school, — no 
force,  no  authority  is  exercised,  not  even  a  peremptory  reproof 
is  administered.    Children  come  and  go  at  their  pleasilre.    Each 
little  fellow  is  an  autocrat,  knowing  no  restraint  but  his  own  sweet 
will.     If  they  grow  weary  they  take  a  half  holiday,  asking  no 
one's  consent.    This  happens  about  twice  a  week.    The  teacher 
is  left,  doubtless,  to  reflect  how  she  can  make  the  school  more 
attractive  in  the  future.     But  when  we  consider  that  a  Russian 
school  opens  at  half-past  eight,  then,  with  an  intermission  at  two 
for  dinner,  holds  until  eight  in  the  evening  and  often  later,  we 
must  admire  the  good  sense  of  the  Russian  youth.    So  short  are 
the  Russian  days  that  these  brief  snatches  are  his  only  chance 
of  viewing  his  native  heath  by  sunlight 

Tolstoi  himself  does  not  teach,  but  the  teacher  in  charge  car- 
ries out  as  nearly  as  possible  his  principles.  The  scenes  de- 
scribed are  decidedly  contrary  to  the  accepted  notions  of  schooL 
There  is  much  noise  and  confusion,  but  the  spirit  of  the  true 
scholar  is  there, — the  pupils  love  their  work,  they  are  guided  by 
appeals  to  their  noblest  impulses,  and  they  are,  above  all,  taught 
the  valuable  lesson  of  self  control. 

As  the  teacher  enters  the  room  the  pupils  are  probably  strug- 
gling, boy  fashion,  in  a  heap  on  the  floor.  They  spring  up,  call 
noisily  for  their  books,  seize  any  seat  they  choose,  be  it  window- 
bench,  easy  chair,  or  floor ;  their  attitudes,  too,  are  their  own, — 
no  compulsion  is  the  order  of  the  day.  But  the  moment  the 
lesson  begins  all  attention  centers  on  the  work.  If  the  subject 
is  uninteresting  they  cry  out,  *  *  Stupid,  go  to  the  little  ones " ; 
but  if  it  pleases  them,  they  cry,  **  More,  more,"  and  the  hour  is 
prolonged  until  the  learners  are  satisfied.  Is  there  not  consid- 
erable good  sense  in  that?  Our  children  are  often  victimized 
by  the  stupid  work  of  more  stupid  teachers.     Why  should  they 
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not  have  the  privilege  of  a  protest,  a  privilege  their  elders  would 
<:ertaiQly  claim  under  similar  circumstances. 

If  two  pupils  get  into  a  fight,  no  *' stern  disciplinarian"  (the 
term  is  Tolstoi's)  forces  them  apart,  and  demands  an  apology, 
which  is  doubtless  insincere,  but  the  quarrel  is  ended  by  public 
sentiment,  that  is  by  the  disapproval  of  the  bystanders.  Rules 
are  never  broken,  for  there  are  none.  Mirks  are  employed, 
but  these  Tolstoi  regards  as  relics  of  a  past  system,  soon  to  be 
abandoned. 

As  the  early  twilight  darkens  the  room  the  children  pause  in 
their  work  to  listen  to  the  stories  from  sacred  history.  The 
picture  is  a  pretty  one.  Under  the  spell  of  the  impressive  hour 
the  children,  free  from  all  restraint,  with  eager,  earnest  faces, 
gather  in  natural  groups  around  the  teacher  as  we  might  gather 
around  a  loved  friend.  It  is  something  of  the  discipline  of  the 
kindergarten  applied  to  children  of  a  larger  growth.  If  any  are 
noisy  or  resdess,  their  neighbors,  not  their  teacher,  administer 
the  reproof.  A  kind  of  communistic  society  this,  in  which  there 
are  no  laws  and  no  police. 

How  different  from  the  old  school,  with  the  rules  as  many  as 
a  prison,  its  monitors,  marks,  and  punishments!  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  system,  crude  and  defective  as  it  may  be,  is  pro- 
ductive of  great  good,  for  it  is  founded  on  true  principles.  It 
is  an  effort  to  make  children  self-governing,  to  interest,  awaken, 
arouse  the  mind, — not  crowd,  cram,  and  dull  it. — N.  E.  foumal 
cf  Education, 

INDIANA  ALTITUDES, 


TABLE  SHOWING  THA  ELEVATION  OF  ONE  POINT  IN  EACH  COUNTY 

OF  THE  HOOSIER  STATE. 


The  following  table,  furnished  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell,  of 
Wabash  College,  gives  the  elevation  above  sea  level  of  one  sta- 
tion in  each  county  in  Indiana.  These  elevations  will  serve  as 
convenient  points  of  reference  in  the  determination  of  the  gen- 
eral topography  of  the  State : 
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COUNTY. 

TOWN. 

|«                         STATION. 

1 

Adams 

Decatur 

Fort  Wayne... 

Columbus 

Oxford 

Hartford 

Lebanon 

• 

Nashville 

Delphi 

Logman  sport 

Jefferson ville .. 
Brazil 

807 

775 
632 

703 

895 

925 
640 

668 

606 

455 
649 

841 

363 
484 
487 

954 
874 
960 
450 

755 
844 
436 
630 
620 

785 
483 
814 
490 

770 
906 

595 
965 
1045 
840 

741 

55< 
668 

904 

460 

767 

740 

451 
826 

915 

G.  R.  &  I.  R.  R. 

Allen 

P.,  Ft.  Wayne  &C. 

J.,  M.  &L 

L.  E.  &  W. 

Ft.  Wayne,  M.  &  C. 

Bartholomew.. 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone 

Brown... 

Carroll 

Court  House. 
L  .  N.  A.  &  C. 

Cass 

Clark 

W.,  St.  L.  ^P. 
0   &  M. 

Clay 

T.  H.  &  L 

Clinton 

Frankfort 

Leavenworth... 
Washington... 
Lawrenceburg. 
Greensburg  ... 
Auburn 

L.  E.  &  W. 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn 

Decatur 

DeKalb... 

Low  water,  Ohio  River. 
0   &M. 

U.  S;  C.  and  G.  Survey. 
C. ,  L  ,  St.  L.  &  C. 
B.  &  0. 

Delaware 

Muncie 

C.  C.  C.  &  L 

Dubois 

Jasper 

Elkhart 

Patoka  Creek. 

Elkhart 

L.  S  &  M.  S. 

Favette 

Conners  ville... 
New  Albany... 

Covington 

Brook  ville 

Rochester 

Princeton 

Mirion 

C.  H.  &  L 

Floyd 

L..  N.  A.  &  C. 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

I  ,  B.  ^  W. 

Low  water,  White  W.  River. 

L.  P.  &  C. 

Gibson 

E.  &  T.  H. 

Grant 

P. ,  C.  &  St.  L. 

Greene 

Bloorofield 

Noblesville 

Greenfield 

Corydon 

Danville 

New  Castle.... 

Kokomo 

Huntington.... 
Brownstown... 

Ren-^selaer 

Portland 

Madison 

Vernon 

Franklin 

Vincennes 

Warsaw 

Low  water.  White  River. 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrisor 

Hendricks 

Henry 

Court  House. 
C,  St.  L.  &P. 
L  ,  N  A.  &  St.  L. 
Court  House. 
Ft.  Wayne,  M.  &  C. 
L,  P.  fr  C. 
Court  House. 
0.  &  M. 

Howard 

Huntington 

Jackson 

asoer 

L.,  N.  A.  &  C. 

J  •**'^'*'«  • 

av 

Low  water.  Salamonie  R. 

J**/ ...... 

efferson 

ennings | 

ohnson i 

Knox 1 

Kosciusko 

J.,  M.  fr  L 

.,  M.  &L 

.,  M.  &L 

U.  S.  C.  and  G.  Survey. 
P. ,  Ft.  W.  &  C. 

LaGrange ' 

LaGrange 

G.  R.  &  I. 
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Lake 

LaPorte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery... 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange 

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer 

Stark 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph...*... 

Sullivan 

Switzerland.... 
Tippecanoe.... 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburg ... 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington.... 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whidey 

3 


Crown  Point.. 

La  Porte 

Bedford 

Anderson 

Indianapolis... 

Plymouth 

Shoals 

Peru 

Bloomington... 
Crawford^ille. 
MartinsviUe.... 

Kentland 

Albion 

Rising  Sun 

Paoli 

Spencer 

Montezuma.... 

Rome 

Junction.. 

Valparaiso 

Mt.  Vernon 

Winamac 

Greencastle.... 

Winchester 

Osgood  

Rushville 

Scottsburg 

Shelby  ville..... 

Rockport 

Knox 

Angola 

South  Bend.... 

M  rom 

Vevay 

LiFayette 

Tipton 

Liberty 

Evans  ville 

Eugene 

Terre  Haute... 

Wabash 

Williamsport... 

Newburg 

Salem 

Richmond 

Bluffcon 

Monticello 

Columbia 


717 
811 

681 

893 

723 
781 

477 
657 
744 
792 

598 
684 

937 

430 
611 

568 

404 

350 
396 

737 

407 

716 

841 

1101 

950 
980 

570 
774 

338 
702 

U52 

726 

440 

420 

542 
860 

991 
383 

498 

735 
619 

329 
716 

972 

835 

675 
841 


C,  St  L.  &P. 
L.  S.  &  M.  S. 
L  ,  N.  A.  &  C. 

Union  Depot 
P  ,  Ft  W.  &  C. 

0.  &M. 
Court  House. 
L.,  N.  A.  &C. 

L,  B.  &W.,  L.,  N.  A.  &t 

1.  &  V. 

T.,  P.  &  W. 

B.  &  O. 

Low  water,  Ohio  River. 

Court  House. 

I.  &V. 

I.,  D.  &  W. 

Low  water,  Ohio  River^ 

Low  water,  White  River^ 

P.,  Ft  W.  &  C. 

Sr.  L.  &  E. 

C,  St  L  &  P. 
T.  H.  &  L 

O.  &M. 
C,  H.  &  L 
J.,  M.  &L 

C,  L.,  St  L.  &C, 

Low  water.  Ohio  Riven. 

N.  Y.,  C.  &  St  L. 

Ft  W. ,  1.  &  S. 

L  S.  &  M.  S. 

Low  water,  Wabash  River. 

Low  water,  Ohio  River. 

L,  N  A.  &C. 

I.,  P.  &C 

C,  H.  &  L 

E.  &C. 

C.  &I 

r.  H.  &  I. 

W.,  St  L.  &F. 

W.,  St  L.  &  P. 

Low  water,  Ohio  River... 

L.,  N.  A.  &  C. 

C. ,  St  L.  &  P. 

Ft  W. ,  M.  &  C. 

T.,  P.  &  W. 

P.,  Ft  W.  &  C. 
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PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

ifTbfa  DepartrnMit  is  conducted  by  Howasd  Savdison,  Pretesior  of  Malhods  ia  thm 

State  Normal  School.] 

THREE  IDEAS  CONCERNING  NUMBER. 


T  some  time  during  school  or  institute  work,  I  have  made, 
among  others,  the  following  points  concerning  Number : 

First.  The  figures  i,  3,  3,  4,  5,  etc.,  express  the  mind's  dis- 
criminative acts,  when  put  forth  upon  either  mental  or  external 
objects. 

A  discriminative  act  is  one  in  which  the  object  is  grasped  in 
its  unity,  and  thereby  discriminated  from  other  objects. 

The  figure  signifies  such  an  activity ;  or  rather,  the  abstract 
idea  of  unity  resulting  from  the  activity.  For  example — '  i'  stands 
for  the  act  of  mind  in  emphasizing  or  isolating  the  idea  of  one-' 
ness  manifested  in  an  object,  just  as  the  word  'redness'  signifies 
the  mind's  act  of  emphasizing  or  isolating  the  attribute  'red,' 
belonging  to  an  object. 

The  mind  may,  in  a  given  case,  be  conscious  of  the  attributes 
hard,  round,  smooth,  red,  etc.,  and  also  that  they  inhere  in,  or 
constitute,  a  single  thing. 

This  last  unifies  the  attributes,  and  at  the  same  time  discrimi- 
nates the  ot^ect  from  other  objects. 

The  last  phase  of  the  mind's  act,  or  that  in  which  it  empha- 
sizes or  becomes  conscious — (not  of  these  attributes  but  of  their 
oneness) — is  expressed  by  *i'. 

Lfikewise,  the  complex  act  of  conceiving  an  object,  as  a  one, 
ipossessing  within  it  simple  unities,  may  be  expressed  by — 2,  or 
3,  or  4,  etc. 

Second.  The  mind  has  the  power  to  select  its  units ;  that  is, 
4t  may  regard  not  only  the  unit  (one)  as  a  unit,  but  it  may  con- 
ceive of,  and  treat  as  a  unit,  a  2,  a  5,  a  3,  a  7,  a  9,  etc. 

Moreover,  one  factor  in  any  given  arithmetical  judgment,  is 
;Sklway8  in  terms  of  the  selected  unit.  Thus  in  3  x  3  =  6>  view- 
ing 2  as  the  multiplier,  the  question  is, — Two  of  the  selected 
unit  (a  3),  equals  how  many  of  the  unit  (one)?  The  answer 
is  -6  of  the  simple  unit;  that  is,  6  (ones). 
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In  3  X  ^  =  i»  viewing  2  as  the  maltiplier,  the  question  is, — 
Two  of  the  selected  unit  (>^),  equals  how  many  of  the  simple 
unit?    The  answer  is — 1  of  the  simple  unit;  that  is,  i  (one). 

7^'rd.  The  divisor  in  any  given  case,  may  be  viewed  as 
signifying  the  size  of  the  selected  unit,  or  •the  number  of  the  se- 
lected unit.  Thus — in  6  -1-  3  =  3,  the  question  is, — Six  in  terms 
of  one,  equals  how  many  in  terms  of  two,  (the  selected  unit  be- 
ing a  3)?    The  answer  is — 3  (twos). 

If  however  in  this  case,  a  three  is  the  selected  unit  and  not  a 
two,  the  2  indicates  the  number  of  parts,  or  the  number  of  se- 
lected units  into  which  6  is  to  be  separated.  The  answer  there- 
fore, is  a  three,  or  3  (ones). 

A  reader  of  the  Journal  has  written,  requesting  a  more  ex- 
tended explanation  of  these  three  points,  by  mail. 

I  desire  to  submit  the  explanation  thus  sent,  in  the  Primary 
Department,  for  the  reason  that  a  clear  understandmg  of  these 
ideas  will  contribute  to  clearness  and  accuracy  in  the  Primary 
Number  Work  of  those  teachers  who  are  sufficiently  interested, 
to  reflect  Upon  them. 

The  reply  endeavored  to  render  the  three  thoughts  referred 
to,  more  clear,  by  the  following : 

In  regard  to  the  activity  of  mind^in  constructing  the  idea  of 
one  or  unity,  the  mind  puts  forthTthe  act  of  seizing  the  thing  in 
its  oneness ;  that  is,  in  its  union* of  attributes. 
This  involves  its  separation  from^other  objects. 
In  this  act,  it  emphasizes  the  idea  of  oneness  or  unity,  rather 
than  the  idea  of  smoothness,  or  squareness,  or  redness — or  any 
other  mark  of  the  object  which  it  might  emphasize,  and  thus 
isolates  or  abstracts. 

In  the  act  that  the  mind  puts  forth  in  constructing  the  idea  of 
three — (or  to  manufacture  language,  a  three  or  threeness) — it 
seizes  the  object  as  a  one  in  separation  from  other  objects,  and 
then  analyzes  it  into  three  distinct  ones ;  or  the  mind  might  put 
forth  three  discriminative  acts  of  seizing  the  idea  of  one  and  then 
the  act  of  uniting  to  constitute  the  larger  one,  which  is  termed 
4t  three. 

The  activity  is  the  same  in  constructing  the  selected  unity,  a 
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five^  a  seven,  a  siXy  a  two-thirds,  etc.;  (or  constructing  language 
again,  fiveness,  sevenness,  etc.) 

The  most  simple  discriminative  act,  is  that  in  which  the  mind 
seizes  an  object — (this  object  may  be  mental  or  physical)—  in 
its  oneness  or  in  its  separation  from  other  objects,  and  empha- 

m 

sizes  or  isolates,  the  idea  of  oneness. 

The  figure  one  (i)  stands  for,  or  indicates,  this  activity;  or 
it  may  be  viewed  as  indicating  the  abstract  idea  the  mind  ha» 
reached  in  this  discriminative  act. 

The  discriminative  act  in  which  the  mind  seizes  upon  an  idea, 
of  three,  is  as  above  indicated,  more  complex.  It  involves  dis- 
crimination in  grasping  the  idea  one,  and  a  second  and  third 
discriminative  act — of  the  same  kind — and  also  the  viemng  of 
these  activities,  or  of  the  ideas  reached  in  them,  as  constituting 
a  triple  unity. 

The  figure  three  stands  for  this  discriminative  act  of  seizing 
the  idea  three,  or  for  the  idea  of  three  which  is  reached  in  this 
discriminative  act. 

A  figure  or  symbol  is  considered  to  be  abstract  when  it  standa 
for  the  mind's  discriminative  act  in  conceiving^the  idea  oneness ; 
or  of  three,  of  seven,  of  one-third,  etc. ;  or  it  stands  for  the  ab- 
stract idea  reached  in  each  mental  act  of  this  kind. 

An  incorrect  view  of  the  distinction  between  an  abstract  and 
a  concrete  number  is  given,  when  it  is  said  that  a  concrete  num- 
ber is  one  that  stands  for  one  object; — as  9  balls,  3  balls,  etc. ; — 
and  an  abstract  number,  is  one  which  does  not  stand  for  any 
object, — as  9,  3,  etc. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  9  stands  for  the  mind's  complex  dis- 
criminative act  of  seizing  the  idea  nineness ;  or  more  properly, 
it  stands  for  the  idea  nineness ;  and  the  figure  3  stands^for  the 
mind's  discriminative  act  m  seizing  the  idea  of  threeness ;  or 
more  properly,  it  stands  for  this  idea^of  threeness  which  the  mind 
has  abstracted  from  the  object. 

There  are  no  figures  which  stand  for  nothing.  The  figure 
zero  (o)  does  not  stand  for  nothing ;  it  stands  for  the  mind's  idea 
of  the  absence  of  quantity. 

Figures  are  the  symbols  of  ideas.    When  figures  represent  the 
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mind's  discriminative  acts,  or  the  abstract  ideas  reached  in  them, 
the  figures  are  termed  abstract  Of  course  as  figures,  they  are 
not  abstract,  because  as  such,  they  are  visible,  space- occupying, 
and  hence,  concrete. 

Even  when  the  figure  is  said  to  be  concrete, — as  i  apple — 
it  is  not  in  reality,  a  concrete  number.  It  does  not  stand  for  the 
apple  as  a  concrete  thing.  It  does  not  signify  its  odor,  flavor, 
color,  weight,  size,  etc«  The  word  apple  does  that.  The  figure 
even  in  this  case,  indicates  the  mind's  discriminative  activity  of 
seizing  it  in  its  oneness  or  unity ; — for  the  act  of  isolating  or  ab- 
stracting this  idea  of  unity ;  or  it  stands  for  this  idea  of  unity  in 
its  abstraction. 

The  idea  that  the  divisor  may  indicate,  according  to  the  way 
it  is  viewed,  both  the  size  of  the  parts  and  the  number,  is  to  be 
considered  a  general  principle.  It  applies  not  merely  to  whole 
numbers,  but  also  in  all  cases,  to  fractions.  It  is  both ;  ur  may 
be  viewed  as  both,  in  any  possible  case. 

In  order  to  understand  it  so,  however,  one  must  have  clearly 

in  mind  the  idea  of  the  selected  unit ;  and  must  have  accustomed 

himself  to  viewing  numbers  as  consisting  of  these  different  units. 

One  form  of  question  that  must  be  made  familiar,  may  be 

illustrated  with  6,  in  the  following  questions : 

6  viewed  as  a  one,  gives  how  many  ones  (units)  in  the  one  ? 
The  answer  is,— 6  (ones).  The  formula  is, — 6  -+■  i  (number  of 
parts)  =3  6  (ones),  (size  of  part). 

6  viewed  as  a  two  gives  how  many  in  one  of  its  parts  ?  The 
answer  is, — 3  (ones).  The  formula  is, — 6  ■+-  2  (number  of  parts) 
s=  3  (ones),  (size  of  part). 

6  viewed  as  a  3,  gives  how  many  in  one  of  the  selected  units  ? 
The  answer  is, — 2  (ones).  The  formtda  is,—  6  -t-  3  (number  of 
parts)  =  2  (ones),  (size  of  part). 

6  viewed  as  a  6,  gives  how  many  ones  in  the  selected  unit  ? 
The  answer  is, — i  (one).  The  formula  is, — 6  -+-  6  (number  of 
parts)  =  I  (one),  (size  of  parts). 

6  viewed  as  a  fi,  gives  how  many  in  the  selected  unit  ?  The 
answer  is, — 9  (ones).  The  formula  is, — 6  -+-  ^  (number  of  the 
selected  unit,  or  rather  the  part  of  the  selected  unit)  =  9  (ones), 
(size  of  selected  unit). 
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In  this  case,  the  meaning  is, — ''What  is  the  size  of  the  num- 
ber, ^  of  which  =  6  ?  " 

6  viewed  as  a  ^,  gives  how  many  as  the  selected  unit  ?  The 
answer  is, — 18  (ones).  The  formula  is, — 6  -*-  y^  (number  of 
the  selected  unit,  or  part  of  the  selected  unit)  =  i8  (ones),  (the 
size  of  the  selected  unit). 

In  all  these  cases,  the  divisor  indicates  the  number  of  parts. 

6  viewed  as  made  into  3's,  gives  how  many  3's  ?  The  divisor 
here  indicates  the  size  of  the  part,  and  the  quotient  the  namber 
of  such  selected  units.  The  formula  is, — 6  -h  3  (size  of  part)  = 
a  (threes),  (number  of  parts  or  selected  unit). 

6  viewed  as  made  into  2's,  gives  how  many?  The  dirisor 
here  (2),  indicates  the  size  of  the  p-irt;  and  the  quotient  (3), 
indicates  the  number  of  such  selected  units.  The  formula  is, — 
6  -f-  2  (size  of  selected  unit)  =  3  (twos),  (number  of  the  selected 
unit). 

In  6  +  ^,  the  ^  therefore,  may  indicate  the  size  of  the  part 
or  the  number  of  parts ;  just  as  (3)  may,  in  6  h-  3. 

In  the  latter  case,  (that  is,  in  6  -^  3),  the  meaning  may  be  6 
made  into  parts  the  size  of3(iii)s32  (threes);  or,  6  made 
into  3  equal  parts,  gives  as  one  of  the  parts,  2  (ones). 

In  the  former  case,  (that  is,  6  -^  ^)  the  meaning  may  be  6 
made  into  parts  the  size  of  ^  =  9  (^).  The  formula  is, — 6  -#- 
^  (size  of  selected  unit)  =  9  (^),  (number  of  selected  unit). 

In  the  other  case,  the  meaning  is, — "What  is  the  size  of  the 
selected  unit  ^  of  which  =  6  ?"  The  formula  is, — 6  h-  ^  (the 
number  or  part  of  the  selected  unit)  =  9  (ones),  (the  size  of  the 
selected  unit). 

Thus  in  the  first  case,  inspection  shows  that  the  answer  is  9 
(two-thirds).  In  this  case,  ^  (the  divisor)  equal  the  size  of  the 
parts;  thus: — 


I     I 
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In  the  other  case,  ^  equals  the  number  of  the  selected  unit; 
or,  since  it  is  less  than  unity,  the  part  of  the  selected  unit.  That 
is,  some  number  is  a  selected  unit,  and  6  is  viewed  as  a  ^  of  it 
It  may  be  represented  thus : — 
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« 

.OT% 

^^p 

9  (oDei.) 

By  inspectjoD,  it  is  seen  th^t  6  made  into  the  selected  unit  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  ^,  gives  9  (ones).     The  meaning  is, — 
This  six  is  two-thirds  of  some  number.     What  is  the  number  ? 
To  illustrate  with  whole  numbers  again : — 

In  6  -H  2,  if  2  equals  the  size  of  the  part,  the  answer  is  3  (twos) ;. 
if  2  equals  the  number  of  parts,  the  answer  is  3  (ones). 

In  like  manner,  if  in  6  -h  ^,  the  ^  equals  the  size  of  the  part, 
the  answer  is  9  (two  thirds);  but  if  ^  equals  the  number  or  part 
of  the  selected  unit, — that  is,  if  the  question  is — "What  number 
would  you  have  to  take  as  many  or  as  much  of  as  ^,  to  obtain 
6  ?  " — it  means  that  6  is  ^  of  a  number,  and  as  before,  the  an* 
swer  is  9,  but  it  is  not  9  (two  thirds);  it  is  9  (ones). 

In  4^  -^  5,  if  5  equals  the  number  of  parts  into  wl^ich  the  divi* 
dend  is  to  be  separated,  the  representation  is  as  follows : — 

^  (of  one.) 


I  I  I  I      I  I  M  I  I  I  I  I  M  I  I  I      ....  I  «...  I  ...  . 


I  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  t  I  I  I  ,  I  I  I  I  .  T  .  I  .  .  .  i  I  I  .  .  . 
J  of  f ,  or  ^  of  one. 


A  unit 

The  answer  is, — -^  (of  one);  because  the  question  was, — If 
4-  of  I  be  separated  into  5  equal  parts,  and  one  of  these  equal 
parts  be  taken,  what  is  the  value  of  that  part  ?  It  is  evident^that 
the  answer  is  -^^  (of  one). 

If,  however,  in  ^  -r-  5,  the  5  equals  the  size  of  the  selected 
unit — (that  is,  if  the  real  question  is, — How  many  of  the  size  of 
5  is  required  to  produce  ^  (of  one  ?) — the  representation  is  as 
follows : — 
,V  (of  one.) 


M  I  I  I  I        I  I  I  I  I  i 


I  I  IJ  I  I        i  I  I  I  I  I     - 
1^  (of  one.) 


— — ^— — f  •     ' 
5  (the  sdec  ed  unit) 


The  answer  is  in  this  case,  as  before,  ^^ ;  but  it  is  ^  (of  a 
five). 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

ilTbte  O»pmnm0ot  te  ccmdttctad  by  Arnold  ToMPXifs    Dean  of  the  De  Pam 

Normal  School.  | 

J  METHOD  IN  H1S70RY.—I1L 


HE  division  of  our  history  ss  given  in  the  preceding  article 
does  not  include  as  one  of  its  parts  the  discoveries  and 
•explorations.  A  division  on  basis  of  the  difference  in  the  growth 
of  ideas  could  not  name  these  events  as  a  part  of  the  subject. 
'This  series  of  events  does  not  mark  a  movement  in  American 
thought,  hence  can  not  be  a  part  of  our  history.  They  are  in 
the  field  of  General  History.  They  should  be  studied  as  far  as 
they  help  to  show  us  how  and  when  European  nations  planted 
their  institutions  in  America.  Their  significance  and  their  value 
.^ire  measured  hy  this  relation. 

It  was  said  that  the  first  period  of  our  life  is  chracterized  by 
the  development  of  local  institutions.  The  institutions  of  the 
•different  colonies  had  no  organic  connection.  They  were  iso- 
lated. There  were  no  conditions  to  make  them  homogeneous. 
A  careful  study  of  this  development  will  reveal  two  phases.  One 
is  a  movement  toward  the  diffusion  of  rights  and  privileges,  while 
the  other  is  a  movement  toward  their  concentration.  The  first 
is  the  organizing  idea  of  the  New  England  group  of  colonies, 
^nd  the  second  is  the  organizing  idea  of  the  Southern  coloniep. 
Thes€  two  phases  of  growth  sefaiate  our  colonial  history  into  its  two 
mosi  important  farts.  But  an  organizing  idea  is  to  aid  in  inter- 
pretation as  well  as  division.  If  diffusion  is  the  true  principle 
of  growth  for  the  Northern  colocies,  we  shall  find  events  con- 
fonntng  to  it — being  caused  by  it  and  in  turn  causing  it.  That 
is,  the  events  relating  to  government,  religion,  education,  social, 
-and  industrial  life  will  be  caused  by  and  be  the  cause  of  a  move- 
fnent  in  the  minds  of  the  people  toward  a  wider  and  freer  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  these  institutions. 

Let  us  see.  The  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  was  the  most  con- 
rjservative  in  the  Northern  group,  hence,  diffusion  will  be  least 
anarked  there.     The  charter  of  this  colony  suited  equally  well  a 
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despot  or  a  democrat— it  gave  twenty  six  persons  the  right  to 
rale  as  they  pleased.     These  persons  before  leaving  England, 
admitted  others  to  the  jights  and  privilege  s  {^ranted  by  the  char- 
ter.   In  163T  the  right  of  suffrage  was  extended  to  church  mem- 
bers.   In  the  next  year  two  men  from  each  town  were  called  to 
confer  with  the  authorities  about  raising  a  public  fund.    This  was 
made  permanent  in  1 634  by  giving  the  towns  representation  in  the 
colonial  assembly      In  1635  local  courts  were  established  and 
the  Town  Meeting,  the  most  democratic  institution  of  the  age, 
was  made  a  legal  governing  body.     In  1641  the  Body  of  Liber- 
ties, the  Magna  Ch^rta  of  American  institutions,  was  formulated 
by  the  General  Court  and  ratified  by  the  towns  of  the  colony. 
These  points  indicate  the  movement  in  political  thought.     The 
existence  of  a  party  in  favor  of  the  ideas  of  Roger  Williams  and 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  proves  a  movement  toward  greater  religious 
toleration.    Their  banishment  produced  a  reaction  in  this  direc- 
tion.    This  same  movement  in  public  sentiment  forced  the  au- 
thorities to  cease  punishing  Quakers  and  Witches.    The  Puritan 
church  organizition  was  thoroughly  democratic — the  local  con- 
gregation being  sovereign.     The  centralization  of  religious  au- 
thority in  a  Pope  or  a  Bishop  was  in  opposition  to  everything 
Puritan     These  things  show  the  trend  of  religious  thought.    In 
education  nothing  in  that  century  did  its  work  so  well  and  so 
widely — nothing  tended  so  much  to  bring  the  same  opportunity 
to  all  men  so  perfectly — as  did  the  free  school  cf  New  England. 
The  same  tendency  is  noted  in  industrial  life.    The  great  variety 
of  occupations  there  guaranteed  to  all  men  equal  opportunity 
and  a  just  return  lor  his  labor.    These  illustrations  show  a  rapid 
movement  toward  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  all  forms 
of  institutional  life.     Every  important  ei'ent  must  have  its  causes 
a  nd  effects  connected  with  this  principle  of  growth.     The  student  must 
discoter  this  general  truth  in  each  event  both  as  cause  and  effect     This 
is  interpretation.     This  is  putting  a  thtecul  of  thought  through  New 
England  colonial  history.     Again,  this  principle  of  growth — the 
diffusion  of  rights  and  privileges — must  be  the  standard  for  test- 
iag  the  relative  value  of  the  events  in  this  group  of  colonies. 
Which  events  take  first  rank  ?    Which  are  to  be  studied  longest? 
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Shall  we  give  more  time  and  l^bor  to  the  landing  of  the  Ma}  flower 
than  to  the  ideas  landed?  How  is  the  teacher  to  know  which 
deserves  the  greater  attention ,  the  early  skirmishes  with  the  In- 
dians or  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Body  of  Liberties  ?  These 
questions  are  answered  by  finding  which  of  these  events  was  touched 
most  intimately  by^  and  contributed  most  efficiently  to,  the  growth  of 
this  law  of  New  England* s  institutional  development. 

In  the  Southern  colonies  is  seen  the  operation  of  the  opposite 
principle — the  concentration  of  political  itifluence,  religious  or- 
ganiz  ition,  educational  privileges,  social  position,  and  the  results 
of  industry  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  the  slave- holding  aristocracy. 
The  phases  of  this  principle  must  furnish  the  parts  of  Southern  colo- 
nial history,  while  the  connection  of  events  with  the  growth  toward 
concentration^  either  as  cause  or  effect,  or  both,  must  be  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  historical  significance  and  the  measure  of  their  value. 

w.  H.  VL. 


THE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTION  OF  METHOLr^ 


Fundii mentally  considered,  method  is  the  necessary  activity 
of  the  mind  in  learnirg  a  subject.     Or,  what  amounts  to  the 
sime  thing,  it  is  the  mental  process  constituting  a  subject.     It 
has  been  well  said  that  ''The  law  in  the  mind  and  the  fact  in 
the  thing  determine  the  method."     This  statement  reduced  to 
its  lowest  terms  would  be  this :    Method  is  the  process  of  the 
mind  in  the  subject.     A  knowledge  of  method  is  conditioned  by' 
a  knowledge  of  mind  and  subject;  but  all  study  of  method  re- 
duces this  duality  to  unity,  finding  the  method  by  a  study  of  the 
mind  in  the  subject — in  the  mental  processes  constituting  the 
subject     The  subject  is  not  one  thing  and  the  mind  another. 
A  subject  is  the  organic  unity  of  mind  and  object,  and  knowledge 
is  an  orginic  process  resulting  from  the  two  factors,  mind  and 
object.     The  process  constituting  knowledge  is  method.     The 
question  of  method,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  question 
of  philosophy :    What  is  the  nature  of  knowledge  ? 

In  the  act  of  knowing,  the  mind  and  the  object  become  one, — 
the  mind  of  the  thinker  identifies  itself  with  the  mind,  or  thought, 
in  the  object.     Every  object  is  thought;  if  not  we  could  not 
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think  it.  To  think  an  object  is  to  transmute  it  into  the  thought 
processes  which  created  the  object.  The  mind,  the  thought,  of 
the  thinker  becomes  identical  with  the  mind,  the  thought,  of  a 
thinker  embodied  in  the  object.  To  think  the  Niagara  Suspen- 
sion Bridge  is  for  the  mind  to  retrace,  to  become  one  with,  the 
thought  of  the  constructor.  To  think  a  plant  or  the  universe  is 
to  think  God's  thoughts  after  him.  Knowledge  is,  therefore, 
the  transmuting  process  by  which  the  mind  of  the  thinker  iden- 
tifies itself  with  another  mind  in  the  object  thought.  It  is  an 
organic  process,  because  without  the  two  factors,  thinker  and 
object,  there  could  be  no  knowledge ;  and,  more  intimately  re- 
lated than  this,  neither  factor  can  exist  without  the  other.  A 
thinker  can  not  be  conceived  without  an  object  thought ;  neither 
an  object  without  a  thinker.  The  thinkmg  subject  and  the  object 
thought  are  correlative  terms ;  a  conception  of  either  involves  a 
conception  of  the  other.  Hence  we  say  that  knowledge  is  the 
organic  process  by  which  subject  and  object,  or  thinker  and  thing 
thought,  become  one.  Method  is  only  another  name  for  the 
organic  process  called  knowledge. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  only  method  in  learning,  and  not 
method  in  teaching.  This  is  true,  but  the  method  in  learning 
determines  the  method  in  teaching.  The  teacher  produces  in 
himself  the  pupil's  process  of  learning  in  order  to  produce  the 
process  in  the  pupil.  The  pupil's  process  of  learning  determines 
the  teacher's  process  in  the  act  of  teaching,  whether  this  act  be 
physical  or  mental.  The  two  minds  move  as  one  in  the  teach- 
ing act  Therefore,  the  teacher  must  ascertain  the  method  of 
the  learner  as  a  fundamental  condition  to  his  method  of  teaching. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  the  method  of  teaching  a 
subject  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the  process  of  the  mind  in 
knowing  a  subject.  A  method  can  not  be  contrived,  but  is  as 
fixed  as  the  laws  of  gravitation.  It  can  not  be  brought  to  a  sub- 
ject and  applied ;  but  is  in  the  constitution  of  knowledge  in 
the  subject  itself.  In  one  of  our  school  journals,  it  is  said  that 
the  teacher  needs  not  a  knowledge  of  methods  so  much  as  a 
broader  scholarship  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  sub- 
ject matter.    This  is  a  just  criticism,  if  aimed  at  the  popular  con* 
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ception  of  method ;  for  nothing  so  much  forestalls  the  Mfe  atid 
growth  of  a  teacher  as  the  thought  that  teaching  is  something  he 
can  learn  how  to  do  apart  from  the  real  process  of  teaching  itself, 
— that  teaching  is  an  art  of  applying  external  instrumentalities 
rather  than  a  process  of  living  the  mental  life  which  the  pupil  is 
to  live.  The  fund  i  mental  conception  of  method  would  remove 
the  cause  for  such  criticism ;  for  knowledge  of  such  method  ne- 
cessitates the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  subject,  and  the  bro  td- 
ejt  scholarship. 

The  foregoing  abstract  statement  of  method  will  be  illustrated 
in  full  in  a  following  number  of  the  Journal;  and  this  will 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  teaching  value  of  this  concep- 
tion of  method. 


ANALYSIS  AND  SYNTHESIS. 


No  process  in  education  is  more  prominently  employed  than 
that  of  analysis.  This  process  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  the 
present  phase-teaching.  Whether  it  be  in  reading,  history,  gram- 
mar, or  geography,  the  topic  must  be  separated  into  parts  and 
the  parts  made  to  stand  over  against  each  other  So  far  this  is 
good.  But  this  is  only  one  phase  of  the  mastery  of  a  subject, 
and,  too,  a  subordinate  one.  We  too  often  fail  in  our  process 
of  thought  by  not  synthesizing  what  we  have  analyzed.  All 
analysis  is  for  the  purpose  of  synthesis, — all  differentiation  for 
the  purpose  of  integration.  True,  the  mind  first  perceives  the 
whole  and  then  the  part ;  yet  it  is  equally  true  that  the  mind 
should  return  from  the  parts  to  the  whole.  The  parts  exist  for 
the  whole ;  and  a  perception  of  the  parts  conditions  a  perception 
of  the  whole. 

The  egg,  in  the  process  of  incubation,  undergoes  a  process  of 
separation,— it  divides  and  redivides  until  all  the  parts  of  the 
chick  are  developed ;  yet  in  the  process,  there  is  going  on  at  the 
same  time  a  higher  union  of  parts.  The  heart  and  wing  are 
more  highly  integrated — ^have  a  much  closer  inter- dependence — 
than  the  parts  of  the  egg  in  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  sep- 
aration. The  chick,  while  resulting  from  a  process  of  separation 
in  the  egg,  is  a  much  more  closely  integrated,  synthesized  whole. 
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than  the  egg.  This  process  of  evolution  in  the  egg  is  the  type 
of  thought  in  its  correlative  processes  of  analysis  and  S3mthesis. 
The  former  means  nothing  without  the  latter;  and  the  latter  is 
impossible  without  the  former.  The  latter  is  the  higher  mental 
act  A  mind  may  be  characterized  by  power  of  analytic  pei^e- 
tration,  yet  weak  in  binding  parts  into  organic  wholes. 

The  application  to  be  made  here  is  this :  The  student's  men- 
tal processes  must  not  stop  with  analysis;  but  all  parts  resulting 
from  analysis  must  be  unified  by  synthesis.  There  is  a  tendency 
at  present  to  be  satisfied  with  analysis.  Recall  the  many  devices 
for  displa]dng  whole  and  part  relation  in  history  and  other  sub* 
jects  by  spreading  the  matter  into  outlines;  in  grammar,  the 
emphasis  put  on  analyzing  and  diagramming.  When  the  whole 
subject  of  history  is  seen  apart  in  events  the  work  is  scarcely 
begun.  These  events  must  be  unified  in  the  one  thing  of  which 
they  are  the  event.  Instead  of  analysis  in  grammar,  we  should 
have  synthesis.  The  sentence  is  already  separated  into  obvious 
parts ;  these  parts  need  to  be  integrated  into  the  organic  unit 
of  the  sentence.  The  thought  expressed  by  the  sentence  is  an 
organic  unit ;  and  the  purpose  of  the  so  called  sentential  analysis 
is  to  show  how  the  sentence  conforms  to  the  organic  unit.  When 
the  subject  of  the  sentence  consists  of  many  words  and  phrases, 
the  student  is  to  show  how  all  of  them  are  organized  about  the 
one  idea  expressed  by  the  subject.  In  the  reading  lesson,  the 
student  is  not  so  much  to  point  out  the  parts  as  to  show  how  all 
the  parts  are  organized  within  a  central  theme. 

I  am  not  sure,  therefore,  but  that  it  would  be  well  for  us  to 
speak  of  synthesizing  the  sentence,  the  reading  lesson,  etc.,  in- 
stead of  analyzing  them ;  for  the  finest  power  of  the  mind,  that 
of  organic  unity  in  thought,  is  sadly  neglected  by  the  emphasis 
given  to  analysis  without  the  correlative  process  of  synthesis. 


A  teutonic  friend  ran  a  foot-race  and  lost  it,  but  he  ran  again 
and  won.    He  said:   'Tm^first  at  last,  if  I  vas  pehind  pefore." 

In  the  philosophy  of  youth  there  is  no  such  word  as  Kant. 
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COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkims,  Supt.  Ttppecaao*  Conaty.] 


-:o:- 


READING. 


EADiNG  has  but  one  end,  that  of  getting  thought  from  the 
printed  or  written  page.     The  teaching  of  reading  has  bat 
this  one  thing  in  view :  to  train  the  power  of  the  children  to  get 
thought  from  books  clearly  and  rapidly.     To  train  pupils  to  pro- 
nounce words  glibly  is  not  to  teach  reading.     It  is  true  that  the 
only  way  we  have  of  telling  whether  the  pupil  has  the  thought 
or  not  is  to  have  him  express  it,  either  vocally  or  in  writing.     If 
vocally  he  must  give  it  the  proper  expression,  if  written  he  must 
reproduce  the  thought  clearly  in  different  language.    Yet  neither 
of  these  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  ability  to  read  understand- 
ingly.    Most  pupils  learn  hundreds  of  words  whose  content  they 
do  not  fully  understand,  i.  e.,  they  can  pronounce  them  at  sight 
They  easily  learn  to  imitate  expression  in  reading,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  impossible  to  say  defioitely  that  a  pupil  understands 
a  piece  because  he  vocalizes  it  with  fair  or  even  excellent  expres- 
sion.    He  may  do  this  and  still  not  read  the  piece  to  any  extent 
whatever. 

Reading  is  the  re-creation  in  our  own  minds  of  the  thought  of 
another  which  he  has  expressed  in  written  language.  To  be 
able  to  do  this  implies  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  and  insight 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  thought.  To  re  create  a  picture 
of  an  object,  as  that  represented  by  the  word  pine  appU^  it  is 
necessary  to  have  seen  the  object,  or  some  picture  of  It,  or  to 
have  such  a  description  of  it  in  known  terms  that  it  can  be  con- 
structed from  these.  To  re  create  the  reasoning  for  the  demon- 
stration of  a  theorem,  implies  a  knowledge  of  all  the  concepts 
and  their  relations  to  be  used.  To  think  the  thought  of  Emerson 
in  his  ''Mountain  and  the  Squirrel"  it  is  necessary  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  interdependence  of  things  in  the  universe. 
To  read  ''Marble  Faun"  implies  a  philosophic  insight  into  the 
problems  of  ethics.  To  ''read"  rapidly  implies  a  familiarity 
with  the  forms  of  the  words  used,  and  with  their  contents  so  that 


] 
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^s  the  eye  gUiDces  rapidly  over  them,  they  may  instantly  call  up 
the  thoughts  for  which  they  stand.  Now,  keeping  all  this  in 
mind,  let  us  apply  it  to  the  problem  of  reading  in  the  country 
school. 

We  find  at  once  that  both  elements  are  present,  and  that  of 
all  teachers  the  country  teacher  needs  to  be  the  most  expert. 
He  has  to  teach  classes  from  the  alphabet  to — Fausty  we  were 
i;oingtosay.  First  Reader,  S!Cond,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth,  even 
Sixth  appears  before  him — he  needs  a  clear  idea  certainly  as  to 
what  he  is  to  do  in  each.  In  the  First  Reader  there  is  presumed 
to  be  no  word  whose  meaning — content — the  pupil  does  not 
clearly  know.  First  Reader  teaching  consists  almost  wholly  of 
teaching  the  pupil  rapidity  in  reading.  He  is  not  called  upon  to 
think  unfamiliar  thoughts.  The  dog  chases  the  cat,  and  Mary 
sees  the  bird,  on  every  page.  Since  this  is  true  it  follows  that 
he  must  drill,  drill,  drill, — ^not  having  the  children  read  over  and 
over  the  same  sentences,  but  new  ones  from  the  board,  contain- 
ing the  same  words  as  are  in  the  lessons.  Thousands  of  these 
board  lessons  should  be  given.  Lessons  should  be  very  short 
and  frequent.  More  or  less  copying  of  new  words  in  sentences 
should  go  hand-in  hand  with  this,  as  teaching  the  form  aids  in 
fixing  it  in  the  memory.  Every  First  Reader  word  should  be 
learned  with  absolute  thoroughness.  All  the  thought'\t,'SAOXA  of 
this  year  should  be  from  selections  read  to  the  children  and  then 
discussed. 

In  th  Second  Reader  work  the  real  thought  reading  begins. 
Every  lesson  containing  thought)  new  or  unfamiliar  to  the  chil- 
dren, should  be  thoroughly  analyzed  and  discussed  by  the  teacher 
until  she  is  absolutely  sure  that  each  pupil  understands  as  clearly 
as  he  is  able  to  do,  the  thought.  Other  pieces  containing  familiar 
thoughts  may  and  should  be  used  for  drill  pieces, — e.  g  ,  strictly 
thought-pieces  in  McGufTey's  Second  Reader  are :  ''  If  I  were  a 
Sunbeam,"  ''My  Good- for  Nothing,"  "Evening  Hymn,"  "The 
Song  of  the  Bee,"  "The  Clouds,"  "The  Kitchen-clock,"  "The 
LitUe  Harebell,"  "What  the  Leaf  Said,"  "The  Wind  and  the 
Leaves,"  • '  Pretty  is  that  Pretty  Does,"  •  •  God  is  great  and  good," 
•«« March,"  "Alice's  Supper,"  " Cheerfulnesss  "  These  should 
be  exhausted  of  all  meaning,  and  if  proper  questions  be  asked 
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we  know  from  experience  that  nearly  all  children  will  give  answers 
full  of  truth  and  real  insight  into  the  meaning.  The  other  selec- 
tions contain  some  adapted  for  thought  work  and  drill- work  both^ 
others  fitted  only  for  drilling. 

In  the  thought  study  of  a  piece  more  time  is  required  than  in 
the  drill  study.    It  follows  that  the  thought-lessons  of  the  second 
and  third  years  should  be  longer  than  the  drill- lessons.     We 
would  therefore  spend  more  than  one  day  on  a  piece  in  the 
thought-study  of  it.     In  the  drill-work  much  reading  at  sight  of 
matter  graded  for  that  use  should  be  done.     Children's  papers, 
other  readers,  story-books,  etc. ,  should  be  freely  used.     In  the 
drill- work  the  rule  is  quantity  of  familiar  thought^  in  the  thought- 
work,  quality  of  unfamiliar  thought.    As  the  work  approaches  the 
end  of  the  Fourth  Reader  it  should  become  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively thought- work.     So  th  it  for  the  last  part  of  the  Fourth 
Reader  work  and  for  the  Fifth  Reader  work,  but  few  selections 
should  be  studied,  and  those  very  exhaustively.    The  one  thing 
to  remember  is  that  the  pupil  should  re- think  cUarly  zxiA  fully 
the  author's  thought.    If  this  be  done  he  will  rapidly  gain  power 
to  ''read:' 

For  the  thought  woxIl^  since  the  time  is  limited  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  write  suggestive  questions  on  the  board  intended  to  aid  the  pu- 
pil in  understanding  the  selection.  We  can  appreciate  the  truth 
of  the  pupil's  saying  he  does  not  know  how  to  study  his  reading 
lesson,  by  attempting  to  frame  a  set  of  these  suggestive  questions. 
Try  it  on  Emerson's  **The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel,"  or  on 
Bryant's  "Snow- shower."  We  know  ourselves  it  is  not  an  easy 
matter  to  see  things  when  we  neither  know  what  to  look  for  nor 
have  the  ability  to  see  it  clearly  unaided  when  we  find  it. 

More  than  five  classes  in  reading  are  unnecessary  in  the  coun- 
try school.  The  first,  second,  and  third  should  take  in  what  are 
usually  included  in  them.  The  fifth  should  take  in  pupils  able  ' 
to  comprehend  the  thought  in  "Planting  the  Apple-tree,"  "The 
Snow-shower, "  or  "  The  Mountain  and  the  Squirrel. "  The  fourth 
class  should  contain  those  unable  to  grasp  these  relations  in  their 
entirety.  This  class  should  be  able  to  read  appreciatively  "Rip 
Van  Winkle,"  and  "Sleepy  Hollow."    The  ratio  of  time  given 
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to  thought- work  to  that  given  to  drill- work  for  this  class  should 
be  about  3 :  2,  i.  e.,  two  lessons  every  week  should  be  given  to 
reading  at  sight  some  simple  piece  of  narrative  or  description, 
the  other  three  lessons  to  genuinely  hard  study  of  thought, 
pieces. 

We  know  from  experience  that  such  an  arrangement  of  work 
combined  with  proper  language  lessons  will  produce  a  mind- 
growth  scarcely  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  subject.  And  when 
we  consider  that  we  are  a  reading- public  it  follows  that  the  most 
essential  thing  a  pupil  can  leave  school  with  is  the  ability  to  r^^ 
i.  e«,  to  completely  and  accurately  rethink  another's  thoughts  from 
their  written  or  printed  expression,  and  to  do  this  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  Such  a  mind  sees  something  more  in  Faust  and  Marble 
Faun  than  mere  rhyme  or  romance. 


DISORDERLY  TEACHERS. 


Those  who  allow  the  pupils  to  think  that  submission  is  a  com> 
pliment  to  a  teacher.  Order  is  not  maintained  for  the  teacher's 
benefit,  yet  thousands  of  teachers  speak  and  act  as  though  they 
kept  order  for  their  own  advantage.  Their  piteous  pleas  for  order 
are,  **  I  can  not  stand  your  noise,"  ** I  must  have  order,"  "Stop 
talking  or  you  will  drive  me  distracted,"  "You  can  not  think 
much  of  your  teacher,  or  you  would  not  behave  so,"  etc.,  etc 
Order  should  cot,  can  not,  be  made  to  rest  on  such  a  basis. 
Order  should  be  maintained  that  pupils  may  learn  belter,  and 
that  their  characters  may  be  developed  in  the  surest  possible 
way,  by  acting  the  right.  Teachers  should  never  fail  to  make 
this  clear  to  their  pupils. — Hughes'  How  to  Keep  Order, 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

[Tkis  is  a  new  Departmenr,  and  is  edited  by  W.  N.  Hailman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Port* 
Schools.     He  is  also  the  author  ct  several  educational  works.] 


-^  MAKING    HABITS. 

^  LL  the  child  does  tends  to  form  habit.     Under  new  condition^ 
/^   the  child,  as  far  as  he  acts  at  all,  acts  consciously  and  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  these  new  conditions.    Placed  a  second 
3 
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time  under  similar  conditioDS,  he  sets  still  coosciously,  but  partly 
under  the  impulse  of  memory,  becauEe  he  acted  similarly  the  last 
time.  Thus  time  after  time,  the  action  is  repeated  less  and  less 
consciously,  less  and  less  from  considerations  of  expediency, 
more  and  more  habitually,  more  and  more  automatically. 

This  shows  how  important  is  the  adjustment  of  surroundirgs 
in  educational  work.  Surrour dings  give  impulses  and  opportu- 
nities for  action.  By  means  of  proper  surroundings  the  child  is 
started  towards  right  habits  all  along  the  line.  -Suitable  surround- 
ings strengthen  and  establish  whatever  good  habits  the  child  may 
have,  and  starve  out  of  him  whatever  bad  habits  he  may  bring 
to  the  school 

Yet  surroundings  alone,  while  they  furnish  impulses  and  offer 
opportunities  to  do,  do  not  show  the  way.  The  finding  of  the 
way  calls  for  skillful  questioning,  careful  showing,  thoughtful 
guiding  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Yet  these  things  should  not 
<:log  the  child's  self  activity.  They  should  still  leave  him  master 
of  the  situation,  simply  enabling  him  to  see  his  way  clear.  What- 
ever habits  he  gets  should  not  be  forced  upon  him,  but  should 
be  of  his  own  making. 

SOME  OF  THE  HABITS  TO  BE  MADE. 

A  few  of  the  more  valuable  habits  to  be  made  at  school  are 
alertness,  promptness,  neatness,  industry,  persistence,  thorough- 
ness, thoughtfulness,  caution,  considerateness,  truthfulness,  kmd- 
ness.  Possibly  all  these  might  be  summed  up  in  the  habit  of 
obedience,  for  each  implies  obedience  or  adaptation  to  some 
purpose  or  condition.  Yet  this  obedience  should  be  seeing,  not 
blind ;  should  rest  on  hope,  not  on  fear ;  should  look  to  the  child's 
purpose,  not  to  some  one's  arbitrary  command ;  should  be  the 
obedience  of  a  master,  not  of  a  slave. 

ADDITIONAL  HABITS  TO  BE  MADE. 

Other  valuable  habits  refer  to  the  ways  of  getting  and  using 
"knowledge.  The  learner  needs  a  habit  of  methodical  observa- 
tion and  experiment.  When  he  comes  s  cross  a  new  object,  he 
should  habitually  begin  his  examination  of  the  object  at  the  right 
.point  and  proceed  in  a  methodical  fashion,  so  that  he  may  reach 
•complete  knowledge.     When  it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire  a 
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new  skilly  he  should  follow  methodical  habits  of  thoughtful  prac- 
tice. At  all  times  he  should  habitually  refer  all  new  experien- 
cesy  all  fresh  knowledge,  to  what  he  already  knows.  Thus  he 
will  gradually  acquire  the  habit  of  having  at  all  times  all  his 
knowledge,  as  well  as  all  his  skill,  at  his  finger's  ends,  respect- 
ively, at  his  tongue's  end ;  the  habit  of  always  doing  and  saying 
the  right  thing  at  the  right  time ;  of  always  accomplishing  his 
purpose  economically,  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of 
force,  with  the  least  possible  friction. 

REPETITION  THE  HIGHWAY  OF  SUCCESS. 

Of  course,  thoughtful  repetition  alone  can  lead  to  success. 
Not  a  merely  mechanical  repetition  of  exactly  the  same  thing, 
however ;  but  a  repetition  with  a  measure  of  thought  in  it  which 
at  each  new  doing  or  saying  insures  a  little  better  success,  a  litde 
clearer  insight  Not  a  random,  chaotic  repetition,  at  irregular 
or  whimsical  intervals ;  but  a  rythmic  repetition  which  enables 
the  student  to  foresee  and  study  the  successive  steps  or  pulses 
and  to  establish  order  in  his  thought.  . 

Thus  in  counting  with  beads,  e.  g.,  let  it  be  one  red  cube, 
two  yellow  cylinders,  three  blue  balls — several  times  in  succes- 
sion, maintaining  parallel  rythmic  successions  of  number,  form, 
and  color;  and  do  not  whimsically  mix  numbers,  colors,  and 
forms. 

LEAD  not  INTO  TEMPTATION. 

Avoid  scrupulously,  during  the  period  of  habit  making,  all 
manner  of  temptation  to  evil.  Make  no  intentional  blunders. 
Do  not  intentionally  expose  the  child  to  the  possibility  of  going 
astray.  Let  his  surroundings,  in  so  far  as  you  control  them,  in 
example  and  precept,  in  impulse  and  opportunity,  exclude  even 
the  shadow  of  temptation  to  evil.  The  child,  at  first,  knows  not 
good  from  evil.  He  feels  only  the  desire  to  do,  and  he  embraces 
every  opportunity  to  do.  If  he  only  gratifies  the  instinct  of  ac- 
tion, he  cares  litde  for  good  or  evil  in  the  result.  Every  temp- 
tation weakens  him.  Keep  it  out,  as  you  would  deadly  poison. 
Let  all  you  do  point  and  pull  upward,  in  the  direction  of  truth 
and  goodness  and  beauty. 
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FOURTH  GENERAL  PRINCIPLE  OF  METHOD. 

All  that  is  done  should  be  connected  with  some  socicU  purpose. 
Possibly  the  most  valuable  habit  the  school  can  give  the  child  is 
the  habit  of  social  purpose,  of  active  good- will.  It  is  not  enough 
that  men  should  live  and  know  and  do ;  he  should  refer  these 
things  habitually  to  wider  and  higher  social  groups  of  which  he 
is  a  part.  If  he  lives  and  knows  and  does  for  himself  alone,  he 
is  in  spite  of  attainments  more  brute  than  man  \  and  he  is  justly 
feared  or  hated  by  men. 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  him  to  keep  from  doing  evil ;  he  should 
have  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  doing  good,  of  actively  helping 
wherever  he  can  do  so  without  neglect  of  higher  or  nearer  duties. 

For  this  purpose  the  school  should  enable  him,  by  means  of 
suitable  exercises  and  devices  connected  with  every  phase  of 
social  life,  to  discover  the  great  value  of  social  purpose  to  him- 
self and  his  own  great  value  to  social  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
others.  It  should  give  him  the  habit  of  reasonable,  far-seeing 
self-sacrifice  and  of  modestly  persistent  self  assertion. 

In  this  direction  the  sand- table,  group  table,  games  and  songs, 
the  school-garden,  the  decoration  of  the  school  room,  subdivision 
of  labor  in  certain  lessons  or  other  tasks,  are  valuable  helps  to 
the  teacher. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

(Thw  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Supervising  Prin.  Indianapolis  scbools.) 


-zo:- 


USE  THE  BOOKS. 


ANY  pupils  enter  the  high- school  with  very  little  power  to 
get  anything  definite  from  a  book.  A  question  must  be 
put  on  the  board  for  every  point  in  the  lesson,  and  a  time  given 
for  the  pupils  to  hunt  the  answers  to  these  questions,  or  else  the 
lesson  is  not  learned.  This  is  wrong.  There  must  be  some- 
thing wrong  in  the  grades  below  the  high  school  if  this  is  the 
outcome  of  the  work  of  these  grades.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
teachers  in  these  grades  to  find  what  it  is  and  correct  it.     Let 
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each  teacher  study  his  own  work  thoughtfully  to  see  what  the 
natural  result  of  it  must  be.  Let  us  look  at  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample. 

A  class  is  beginniDg  Percentage.  The  teacher  puts  the  foi 
lowing  example  on  the  board:  ^*What  is  15%  of  $275 ?"  He 
gives  the  following  explanation:  ''15%  of  any  number  is  .15 
of  it.  .15  of  $275  we  find,  by  multiplying  $275  by  .15,  to  be 
$41.25."  The  work  accompanied  the  explanation.  He  then 
places  ten  examples  on  the  board  like  the  following :  ( i )  What 
is  3%  of  $278?  (2)  What  is  4%  of  $364.50?  (3)  What  is 
4}i%  of  363  feet?    (4)  What  is  11%  of  73.5  lbs.  ? 

The  pupils  solve  these  on  paper  and  hand  the  papers  to  the 
teacher  at  close  of  study  hour.  The  teacher  solves  these  origi- 
nal (?)  problems  himself  to  get  the  correct  answer,  and  some  time 
between  4  and  1 1  p.  m.  he  marks  each  answer  on  each  of  the 
forty  papers.  These  papers  are  passed  to  the  pupils  early  the 
next  morning,  and  those  who  did  not  get  *'a  hundred"  proceed 
in  various  ways  (some  of  which  are  questionable)  to  **  make  up 
their  work."  The  recitation  follows  and  consists  chiefly  in  lis* 
tening  to  explanations  (?)  by  pupils  who  have  ''made  up''  the 
work. 

As  it  seems  to  us  there  are  several  objections  to  this  kind  of 
work.  We  shall,  at  present,  mention  only  one, — the  complete 
ignoring  of  the  book.  This  has  two  results  that  are  bad, — (i) 
it  creates  a  habit  in  the  pupils  of  depending  on  the  teacher  for 
all  explanations,  instead  of  forming  m  them  the  habit  of  using 
the  book  and  getting  from  it  all  they  can;  (2)  it  takes  the  time 
and  physical  strength  of  the  teacher  that  might  be  productive  of 
better  results  if  properly  used. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  teacher  may  be  found  on  page 
190  of  Complete  Arithmetic,  used  in  our  state.  Why  not  have 
the  pupil  see  whether  he  can  get  it  by  reading  it  from  the  book? 
Let  him  read  carefully  what  precedes  this  on  pp.  187  and  188. 
Let  him  with  his  book  before  him  read  and  solve  the  ''oral  ex- 
ercises" beginning  on  page  188.  The  teacher  may  supplement 
this  whenever  he  finds  it  necessary.  Then  say  to  the  pupils, 
"Turn  to  p.  190  and  read  the  explanation  of  the  first  problem 
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to  see  how  these  should  be  put  on  paper  and  explained."  They 
are  now  learning  to  use  a  book.  They  will  in  all  probability  learn 
to  express  themselves  arithmetically,  on  paper.  Have  them  take 
pencils  and  try  those  problems  in  the  book.  Why  not  ?  They 
are  as  good  as  those  placed  on  the  board.  In  fact  a  comparison 
will  show  that  they  are  exactly  like  them  with  the  exception  of 
a  number  in  each.  Putting  examples  on  the  board  at  this  stage 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  strength  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

But  a  teacher  replies,  ''The  answers  are  in  the  back  of  the 
book  and  the  pupils  will  depend  on  the  answers !  "     Well,  what 
of  it  if  they  do  ?    Teach  them  how  to  use  the  answer.     Teach 
them  that  it  is  a  help — a  kind  of  crutch  that  the  lame  need — and 
that  it  is  right  to  use  it  properly  when  it  is  needed.    They  shoald 
understand  that  when  their  answer  differs  from  the  one  in  the 
book  it  is  best  to  assume  that  theirs  is  wrong.     They  shoald 
then  go  over  the  work  thoughtfully  to  see  whether  the  method 
of  solution  is  correct.     Finding  it  correct  they  know  that  the 
mistake  must  be  in  computation.    They  should  now  go  over  the 
work  with  great  care  till  they  are  certain  the  result  is  correct. 
If  the  answer  does  not  then  correspond  with  the  one  in  the  book 
while  those  in  the  class  agree,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  the 
book- answer  is  wrong.     It  seems  to  us  this  is  a  legitimate  use  of 
the  book. 

Supplement  this  work  by  giving  problems  differing  from  those 
in  the  book,  not  only  in  the  numbers  they  contain,  but  also  in 
the  conditions  given.  These  will  test  the  power  the  pupils  have 
gained.  There  is  too  much  time  given  to  testing,  however,  and 
not  enough  to  teaching — reading  and  talking  with  the  pupils, 
leading  them  to  investigate  for  themselves.  This  is  as  true  of 
geography,  grammar,  etc.,  as  of  arithmetic.  Pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade,  even,  seem  almost  helpless  if  left  alone  with  a 
book.  

ANAL  YSIS. 


Some  teachers  seem  to  think  that  a  pupil  understands  gram- 
matical analysis  when  he  can  say,  ''This  is  a  sentence  because 
it  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words.    Sugar  is  the  subject  because 
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it  expresses  that  about  which  something  is  thought  Is  is  the 
predicate  because  it  tells  what  is  thought.  Sweet  is  an  attribute 
complement  because  it  completes  the  predicate  and  beloegs  to 
the  subject." 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  statements  are  general — ^i.  e.^ 
what  is  said  of  this  sentence — ** Sugar  is  sweet" — may  be  said 
oi  any  sentence.  What  is  said  of  this  subject  might  be  said  of 
the  subject  of  any  sentence,  and  so  with  regard  to  what  is  said 
of  the  predicate  and  complement.  We  have  heard  pupil  after 
pupil  in  recitation  go  through  with  these  formulas.  We  have 
sometimes  submitted  such  expressions  as  ''That  man  walking  in 
the  street,"  and  asked  them  to  analyze  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  of 
these  formula  sayers  will  begin  by  saying,  "This  is  a  sentence 
because  it  is  a  thought  expressed  in  words  "  They  say  it  from 
habit.  They  have  not  formed  the  habit  of  looking  for  the 
meaning.  They  have  learned  a  few  general  statements,  but  have 
net  learned  to  apply  them  to  special  cases. 

Why  not  drop  the  formal  recitation  occasionally  ?  Ask  what 
is  the  least  number  of  things  we  must  have  in  mind  to  form  a 
thought.  They  may  not  know  what  this  question  means.  Ask 
any  easier  one, — Must  we  have  something  to  think  about?  The 
pupils  smile  and  say,  **Yes,  of  course."  What  else  must  we 
have  ?  We  must  know  something  to  think.  Have  we  a  thought 
yet?  ''No,  we  must  think  what  we  know  about  the  object  we 
have  in  mind."  Now,  if  a  sentence  expresses  a  thought,  how 
many  things  must  it  express?  **Two,"  "Three."  A  difference 
of  opinion!  Review  what  has  just  been  given.  "Three"  is 
agreed  upon.  Which  of  the  three  is  not  expressed  by  the  words 
"A  man  walking  m  the  street" ?  It  is  soon  decided  by  a  little 
skillful  questioning  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  that  there  is  no 
word  showing  that  we  did  think  walking  of  a  man.  Some  pupil 
offers  to  supply  one.  Let  him  do  so.  He  is  thinking.  En- 
courage him.  He  says  that  if  we  place  was  before  walking  it 
will  be  a  sentence.  Pupils  are  then  asked  to  test  it  by  finding 
words  to  express  each  thought-element.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
word  man  denotes  the  object  we  are  thinking  about,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  subject  of  the  sentence ;  that  was  walking  denotes 
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what  we  had  in  mind  to  think  of  man  and  that  we  did  think  it» 
therefore  it  is  predicate ;  that  ''in  the  street''  denotes  where  the 
walking  was  done,  so  it  is  a  modifier  of  the  predicate. 

By  this  plan  the  pupil  is  led  to  a  study  of  the  words  as  used 
in  the  particular  sentence  under  consideration.  He  forms  the 
kabit  of  examining  carefully.  We  are  aware  that  this  plan  tru^ 
be  abused  almost  as  much  as  the  formula  plan  is.  Use  common 
sense  in  every  thing  is  a  good  motto. 


SHORT  NOTES. 


Make  a  list  of  misused  words  that  you  notice  among  your  pu- 
pils. Te^ch  their  correct  use.  Many  mistakes  would  disappear 
from  the  country  if  every  teacher  would  follow  a  plan  of  this  sort 
'<I  hain't  got  no  book"  is  a  common  misiake.  ''I  don't  like 
these  kind  of  apples  "  is  another.  *  *  It  don't  make  no  difference  " 
contains  two  mistakes  that  are  often  made.  How  easily  the  first 
one  could  be  corrected  when  the  pupil  knows  that  don't  means 
do  not  I  It  do  not !  No  one  would  say  this.  ''  He  don't  know 
me."    Would  you  say  ** He  do  not  know  me"  ? 

We  heard  some  pupils  talking  school  on  the  street  a  few  days 
ago.  One  said,  ''What  provokes  me  so  is  I  must  study  an  hour 
and  a  half  any  how — no  matter  if  I  do  get  my  lesson  in  a  half- 
hour,  I  must  study  it  one  hour  more."  Said  the  other  girl, 
••  What  do  you  do  during  the  hour  after  you  have  learned  yoin* 
lesson?"     "O,  I  just  say  it  over  and  over,  and  I  think  it's  a 


nuisance." 


Is  it  not  strange  that  pupils  will  get  such  ideas  as  to  what  we 
require !  We  can  not  be  too  careful  to  have  them  understand 
what  we  mean. 

Every  lesson  should  be  given  for  a  special  purpose.  The 
teacher  should  have  the  general  purpose  clear  in  his  mind  before 
beginning.  He  should  keep  it  in  mind  so  clearly  that  an  observer 
could  easily  discover  what  it  is.  Hap  hazird  work  is  not  worth 
much.  Some  do  not  prepare,  but  depend  on  the  inspiration  of 
the  moment.  The  better  one  is  prepared  the  more  he  can  take 
advantage  of  this  inspiration. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


PLYMOUTH    MONUMENT. 

The  National  Monument  to  the  Pilgrims,  built  in  the  town  of 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  formally  dedicated  August  i,  '89.  This 
monument  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Pilgrim  Society  that 
had  its  origin  in  the  Old  Colony  Club  organized  in  1769.  In 
18 1 9  the  present  society  agreed  to  purchase  a  suitable  lot  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  an- 
cestors. In  1850  the  society  voted  to  erect  this  monument  upon 
or  near  the  rock  where  the  Pilgrims  landed,  but  they  finally  de- 
cided to  build  a  small  monumetit  covering  **  Plymouth  Rock," 
and  a  larger  one  on  more  elevated  ground  within  a  half  mile  of 
** Plymouth  Rock."  The  reason  for  deciding  to  do  this  was 
that  the  ground  where  Plymouth  Rock  stands  is  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  close  to  the  waters  of  the  harbor  and  therefore  not  suit- 
able for  such  an  imposing  structure  as  they  proposed  to  erect. 
This  large  monument,  that  is  now  completed,  stands  on  one  of 
the  highest  hills  of  the  town,  northwest  of  the  rock  where  the 
Pilgrims  landed.  It  is  of  solid  granite,  and  has  an  octagonal 
pedestal  forty-five  feet  high.  Upon  this  stands  a  figure  of  Faith 
thirty-six  feet  high.  It  cost  over  $200,000.  A  full  history  and 
description  of  this  monument  would  be  interesting  to  pupils 
studying  United  States  History,  but  space  will  not  permit  us  to 
give  either.  Both  may  be  found  in  several  papers  and  period- 
icals. 

NEW  STATES. 

The  Constitutional  Conventions  of  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Montana,  and  Washington  have  all  adjourned,  and  the  people 
will  soon  vote  on  the  constitutions  and  select  their  state  officers. 
After  this  the  U.  S.  President  will  issue  his  proclamation  declar- 
ing them  States. 

AN   AIR   SHIP. 

Dr.  A.  de  Bausset  has  asked  for  leave  to  build  an  air  ship  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Charlestown.  The  ship  is  to  be  732  ft.  long 
and  145  ft.  in  diameter.  It  will  be  cigar  shaped  and  made  of 
very  thin  steel  plates.     He  proposes  to  pump  enough  air  out  of 
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this  cylindrical  ship  to  enable  it  to  have  a  lifting  power  of  about 
125,000  pounds.  It  is  to  be  propelled  by  eight  screws  like  those 
of  steam  ships.    The  motive  power  will  be  electricity. 


EDITORIAL. 


Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
that  time.  Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
double  mailing.  DonU  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 


Question. — **Has  the  law  regarding  teachers'  licenses,  that  was 
passed  at  the  last  legislature  gone  into  effect?''    Ans.  Yes ;  last  June. 

The  National  Educational  Association  is  almost  certain  to 
hold  its  next  session  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The  officers  are  already  well 
along  with  their  plans,  and  everything  looks  favorable  for  one  of  the 
largest  and  one  of  the  best  meetings  ever  held. 

Teachers'  Libraries. — Many  counties  have  already  started  teach- 
ers' libraries,  and  many  others  are  planning  to  do  so  soon.  Most 
teachers  would  like  to  read  more  educational  books  than  they  feel  able 
to  buy.  A  well  selected  library  would  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
teachers  of  any  county.  The  county  superintendents  and  teachers 
should  join  hands  in  this  matter  and  made  it  go. 

**  Why  don't  you  say  something  about  us?" — Every  **now  and 
then  "  a  county  superintendent,  or  a  city  superintendent,  or  the  pres- 
ident of  a  college  will  say  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal,  •*  Why  don't 
you  say  something  about  us?  I  haven't  seen  an  item  in  the  Journal 
for  a  long  time."  The  editor's  reply  uniformly  is,  Why  don't  you 
furnish  the  items?  If  you  will  from  time  to  time  send  items  in  regard 
to  educational  matters  I  will  insure  them  a  place  in  the  Journal.  We 
are  always  glad  to  get  news  items. 


A  ''RING''  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Popular  Educator  of  Boston,  and  a  few  other  papers  are  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  work  of  the  National  Association  and  charge 
that  it  is  run  by  a  *'  ring."  The  writer  has  been  a  member  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  a  good  many  years,  and  has  attended  most  of  its  meetings, 
and  has  never  seen  any  signs  of  a  **ring."  It  is  true  that  certain  ac- 
tive, energetic,  wide-awake  men  have  taken  hold  of  the  Association 
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and  relieved  it  from  a  long  standing  debt,  put  it  on  its  feet,  put  money 
into  its  treasury,  and  given  it  a  standing  worthy  of  its  pretentions.  In 
doing  this  these  persons  have  taken  the  lead,  and,  of  course,  exercised 
influence  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  Association. 

The  Educator  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  matter  was  *'  set  up  *^ 
at  Nashville  for  the  President- elect,  Jas.  H.  Canfield.  The  writer  was 
at  Nashville,  was  put  on  the  nominating  committee  without  his  knowl- 
edge, and  voted  for  Mr.  Canfield ;  and  yet  nobody  asked  him  to  do  so 
and  no  one  knew  how  he  would  vote  when  he  was  appointed.  The 
writer  stopped  at  '*  Head- Quarters  ^^  and  was  there  during  the  entire 
session  of  the  Association,  and  yet  did  not  hear  one  word  of  **  setting 
up.'' 

It  is  true  that  the  Association  does  not  go  outside  its  active  mem- 
bership for  its  officers ;  if  it  did  its  business  interests  would  suffer. 
The  fact  is,  that  if  the  so-called  **ring ''  did  no  more  for  the  Associa- 
tion than  these  critics  do,  it  would  be  dead  and  buried  in  less  than 
five  years. 


INSTITUTES. 


The  institute  season  is  now  over.  Eighty- eight  out  of  the  ninety- 
two  counties  in  the  state  have  held  their  institutes  and  their  record  is 
made.  The  writer  has  visited  from  one  to  six  per  week  since  the  last 
Monday  in  July,  and  so  has  had  good  opportunity  to  see  the  character 
of  work  done  and  note  the  improvement  over  that  of  former  years. 
Without  doubt  there  is  a  gradual  improvement  in  institute  work — it  is 
growing  less  and  less  academic  and  more  and  more  professional.  The 
belief  is  now  almost  universal  that  the  institute  is  not  the  place  for  the 
study  of  facts.  However  skillful  the  instructor  he  can  teach  but  few 
thiiii(s  in  regard  to  any  subject  of  study  in  a  single  week ;  but  he  may 
gAvc  valuable  suggestions  and  principles  that  will  be  useful  in  every 
1*  S.S0I1  of  the  entire  year. 

Tl.  re  is  a  great  difference  noted  in  the  management  of  these  insti- 
tutes. In  some  counties  the  attendance  begins  small,  gradually  in- 
creases, reaches  its  maximum  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  fizzles  out 
Friday  afternoon.  In  others  the  full  force  are  on  hand  Monday  mom- 
\Ti^  and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  institute  Friday  evening.  In  some, 
at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  teachers  are  present  and  take  their  seats  promptly 
so  that  the  work  can  begin  at  once,  and  need  not  be  disturbed  by  strag- 
glers.    In  others  teachers  seem  to  make  no  effort  to  be  present. 

On  approaching  the  school-house  in  which  an  institute  was  held  the 
writer  found  no  fewer  than  a  dozen  teachers  lounging  under  the  trees 
in  the  yard.  As  he  passed  through  the  hall  he  saw  two  or  three  small 
groups  in  side  rooms  visiting.  In  the  hall  was  an  enterprising  book 
man  in  the  midst  of  several  teachers  exhibiting  his  books  and  papers. 
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In  the  audience  room  was  the  bstitute,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  listeaing 
to  an  instructive  lesson.  At  recess  several  teachers  went  "down  town" 
asd  the  audience  after  recess  was  smaller  than  before.  In  this  same 
e  teachers  would  gel  up  and  leave  the  room  in  the  midst  of  xa 
md  oace  the  instructor  was  compelled  to  stop  and  ask  for 
ind  order. 

This  was  the  worst  inslilute  visited,  but  several  others  resembled 
this  one  very  much  in  some  of  its  features.  Such  Ihings  ought  not  so 
to  be.  They  are  absolutely  inexcusable,  and  the  superintendent  is  as 
responsible  for  this  as  is  a  teacher  for  the  bad  order  in  his  school- 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  time  "fooled  away"  in  many  cases  in  "  read- 
ing minutes."  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  keep  minutes,  except  as  to 
the  merest  outline,  why  not  leave  the  reading  and  approval  to  a  com- 
mittee and  thus  save  valuable  lime. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  institutes  on  the  whole  are  im- 
proving in  every  regard,  and  the  words  of  praise  are  many  more  than 
those  of  CI 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


STATE  BOARt)  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  AUGUST. 

tThncqueuianlinbUcilsii  ReiulinE^iKl*'"')"*' ■>«  S  1 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  mann- 
ecripts  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  loo,  with 
reference  to  tigibility  (50),  rtgulariiy  of  form  (30),  and  ntattuss  (ao). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  1  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

History.— I.  What  is  the  Civil  Service  Reform,  and  what  is  your 
opinion  of  itP 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  erection  of  the  first  Electro-Mag- 
netic Telegraph  in  the  United  States. 

3.  Name  three  causes  of  the  War  of  i8iz,  and  how  were  they  ad- 
justed in  the  treaty  of  Ghent? 

4.  Discuss  the  influence  of  John  Brown  upon  slavery. 

5.  What  was  the  Civil  Rights  Bill?     Who  was  its  author? 

6.  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  railroad  strike  of  1877. 

7.  State  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  have  been 
incorporated  into  our  present  school  system. 

8.  Explain  the  difficulty  between  the  President  and  Coi^^resa  in 
1866. 

9.  What  was  the  Credit  Mobilier?  (Any  seven.) 
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Geography. — i.  Discuss  the  subject  of  Mathematical  Geography, 
presentiog  in  outline  the  subject-matter  which  it  is  important  to  teach 
in  a  course  in  common  school  geography. 

2.  Describe  at  considerable  length  each  of  the  great  river  systems 
of  South  America. 

Arithmetic. — i.  How  many  rotations  will  a  wheel  12  ft.  6  in.  in 
circumference  make  in  rolling  i^  miles? 

2.  What  number  is  that  from  which  if  4  of  itself  be  subtracted, 
the  remainder  will  be  17? 

3.  How  many  cords  of  wood  in  a  pile  28f  ft.  long,  12  ft.  wide,  and 
9?ift.high? 

4.  Find  the  principal  which  will  produce  $10.90  interest  in  2  mo. 
10  da.  at  10%. 

5.  Show  how  to  find  the  present  worth  of  a  debt  due  at  a  future 
time,  without  interest. 

6.  For  what  sum  must  a  note,  payable  in  4  months,  be  drawn  at  a 
bank  to  obtain  $200,  when  discounted  at  6%  ? 

7.  What  is  the  compound  interest  of  $875  for  i  yr.  6  mo.,  interest 
compounding  semi-annually  at  8  %  ? 

8.  Find  the  equated  time  in  months  and  days  for  paying  $430  due 
in  5  mo.,  $270  due  in  8  mo.,  and  $300  due  in  3  mo. 

9.  Show  how  to  find  the  product  of  two  or  more  simple  ratios. 

10.     If  my  investment  in  stocks  at  10%  discount  pays  5%;  at  what 
price  should  the  same  stock  be  bought  to  pay  6%  ? 

Grammar. — i.  Combine  the  following  into  a  simple  sentence: 
Immediately  the  lines  of  the  galley  were  cast  off  she  swung  round. 
Midst  the  flashing  of  torches  and  the  shouting  of  joyous  sailors  she 
hurried  off  to  sea.  She  left  Ben-Hur  committed  to  the  cause  of  the 
King,  who  was  to  come.  i2>^ 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  relative  clause  modifying  a  pro- 
noun of  the  second  person.  i2>^ 

3.  Write  a  sentence  having  a  clause  as  subject,  and  a  clause  as 
predicate.  I2>|^ 

4.  Spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden^ 

One  who  dwelt  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 

Stars  that  in  the  Earth's  firmament  do  shine. 
Parse  the  words  in  italics.  \^% 

5.  Parse  "when,"  »* stars,"  **that,"  and  *^shine."  i2>^ 
6  and  7.  Analyze  the  stanza  in  the  fourth.  25 
8.    Define  an  adverbial  element,  and  write  a  sentence  containing 

three  different  kinds  of  adverbial  elements.  I2>^ 

Science  of  Education. — 1.  Indicate  a  kind  of  school  work  that 
will  tend  to  give  habits  of  accurate  observation. 


1 
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2.  Of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  teacher  to  understand  that  every 
thought  or  feeling  tends  to  embody  itself  in  word  or  action? 

3.  What  law  underlies  the  presentation  of  the  whole  before  the 
part? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  a  system  of  mnemonics  ?    What  are  the  oli- 
)ections  to  mnemonics  as  an  aid  to  memory? 

5.  Who  was  Pestalozzi?    Wh^t  did  he  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sound  educational  thought? 

6.  What  has  been  the  influence  of  Froebers  writings  and  educa- 
tional work  on  the  principles  and  practices  of  primary  instruction  ? 

7.  Upon  what  principles  should  questioning  be  based? 

8.  Upon  what  are  the  psychological  grounds  for  a  summary  in  a 
lesson  based  ? 

9.  What  is  a  mental  habit ?    How  are  mental  habits  formed? 

10.     Moral  science  and  psychology  have  what  relation  to  the  science 
of  education?  (Any  seven.) 

Reading. — "Thinking,  not  growth,  makes  manhood.  Still  there 
are  some  who,  though  they  have  done  growing,  are  still  only  children. 
The  constitution  may  be  fixed,  while  the  judgment  is  immature;  the 
limbs  may  be  strong,  while  the  reasoning  is  feeble.  Many  who  can 
run  and  jump  and  bear  any  fatigue  can  not  observe,  can  not  examine, 
can  not  reason  or  judge,  contrive  or  execute,  because  they  do  not 
think.'' 

1 .  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection.         10  points,  5  each. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents.        50 

Physiology. — Write  upon  the  following  topics : — 

1 .  Food,  "^ 

2.  Clothing,  I 

3.  Sleep,  y  As  related  to  the  general  habits  of  the  system. 

4.  Exercise,  I 

5.  Bathing,  j 

ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — i.  What  kind  of  growth  is  meant  in  the  first  sentence? 

2.  Define  manhood. 

3.  Does  manhood  refer  to  men  only? 

4.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  person  as  here  described  ? 

5.  Was  he  educated  or  ignorant? 

6.  How  may  we  be  able  to  observe  and  reason  ? 

7.  Define  contrive. 

8.  Is  mental  training  more  important  than  physical? 

9.  When  should  we  form  habits  of  thinking  and  observing  ? 
lo.  Are  we  forming  such  habits  ? 
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Arithmetic. — i.     1%  miles  =  9900  feet. 

9900  -!-  i2>^  =  99  X  8  =  792.  Ans. 

2.  4  of  the  number  =  17 

3.  28J  X  12  X  9?^  -^-  128  =  26-,Ve  C. 

4.  $1  will  produce  $.019}  in  2  mo.  10  da.  at  10%  ; 
$10  90  H-  .019J  =  I560.57  -|-,  Ans. 

5.  Divide  the  debt  by  the  amount  of  $1  for  the  given  time  and  rate ; 
the  quotient  will  be  the  P.  W. 

6.  The  proceeds  of  li.oo  for  4  mo.  3  da.  at  6%  is  $.9795 ; 
I200  H- .9795  =r  $204,186,   Ans. 

7.  875  QOO 

35  000  1st  interest. 

910  oco 

36  400  2d  interest. 


946.400 
37  856  3d  interest. 


984  256  comp.  amount. 
875  000 


$109  256  Ans. 

8.  I430  X  5  =  21S0 

270  X  8  =  2160 

300  X  3  =    900 

1000  5210    5210 -H  1000  =  5.21  mo.  =s  5  mo.  6  da.  Ans. 

9.  Multiply  antecedents  together  and  consequents  together,  cancell- 
ing common  factors. 

10.  Let  100%  =  face  of  stock, 
then    90%  s=  investment, 

and    4^%  =  gain. 

4)i  %  H-  .06  =  75  % ,   Ans. 

CoKREcnoN. — The  answer  to  No.  4  of  the  arithmetic  questions  last 
month  was  incorrectly  given.  The  person  who  answered  the  questions 
gave  the  correct  answer,  $64.80,  but  the  proof-reader  misread  the 
problem  and  made  the  change.  The  proof-reader  has  some  excuse 
for  making  the  mistake,  as  Brussels  carpet  is  mv€r  a  yard  wide  and 
is  never  sold  by  the  ^* square  yard,"  as  the  problem  implies. 

History. — i.  Since  the  time  of  Jackson  appointment  to  office  in 
the  government  service  has  been  secured  largely  as  a  reward  for  po- 
litical service ;  by  this  means  many  unworthy  and  unfit  men  have  se. 
cured  lucrative  offices.  Recently  laws  have  been  passed  by  which 
candidates  for  many  offices  are  selected  by  competitive  examination, 
and  by  which  men  are  not  subject  to  removal  solely  for  political  rea- 
sons.   This  is  *' Civil  Service  Reform.** 
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2.  The  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  Prof.  Saml.  Finley  Breen  Morse, 
began  his  experiments  in  1832.  In  1837  he  obtained  a  patent  on  hb 
invention.  In  1843  he  with  difficulty  obtained  from  Congress  an  ap- 
propriation of  $30,000,  to  erect  a  trial  line.  In  1844  he  erected  a  line 
between  Washington  and  Baltimore,  the  first  telegraphic  line  in  the 
world.  •^ 

3.  The  unjust  restrictions  upon  American  commerce,  llie  claim 
made  by  England  to  board  American  vessels  and  search  for  deserters 
and  for  other  purposes.  The  impressment  of  American  seamen.  The 
treaty  of  Ghent  did  not  even  mention  the  issues  to  decide  which  the 
war  had  been  fought. 

4.  John  Brown^s  career  and  his  raid  at  Harper^s  Ferry  greatly  in- 
creased the  bitterness  already  existing  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  It  aroused  anew  the  hatred  of  slavery  in  the  North,  and  greadjr 
incensed  the  South  against  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  and  no  doubt 
hastened  the  coming  conflict. 

5.  A  bill  to  secure  to  the  freedmen  of  the  South  the  full  exercise 
of  citizenship.    Its  author  was  Senator  Lyman  Trumbull,  of  Illinois. 

6.  In  the  spring  of  1887  the  managers  of  the  great  railways  leading^ 
from  the  seaboard  to  the  west  declared  a  reduction  of  10%  in  the  wages 
of  their  employes.  This  was  to  take  effect  in  July,  and  was  violentif 
resisted  by  the  men.  The  strike  was  almost  universal  over  the  North; 
trains  on  all  the  important  roads  were  stopped  aad  business  was  para- 
lyzed. Rioting  took  place  in  many  large  cities,  notably  Pittsburgh, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis ;  many  lives  were  lost,  and  millions  of  prop- 
erty were  destroyed. 

7.  The  only  reference  to  the  schools  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  is 
the  following  sentence  in  Art.  III. :  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, schools  and  the  means  of  education  shall  forever  be  encour- 
aged." 

8.  The  difficulty  grew  out  of  the  question  of  reorganizing  the 
Southern  States.  President  Johnson  held  that  the  ordinances  of  se- 
cession were  null  and  void,  and  that  the  states  had  never  been  out  of 
the  Union.  Congress  held  that  the  acts  of  secession  were  illegal,  but 
that  the  seceded  states  had  been  by  these  acts  achially  detached  from 
the  Union,  and  that  special  legislation  and  special  guarantees  were 
necessary  to  restore  them. 

9.  The  Credit  Mobilier  was  a  joint- stock  company  organized  is 
1863  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  construction  of  public  roads. 
In  1867  another  company  purchased  the  charter  and  increased  its 
capital  to  $3i 750,000.  Much  of  the  stock  was  owned  by  members  of 
Congress,  which  gave  rise  to  much  corruption  and  a  great  political 
scandal. 
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Geography. — i.  Mathematical  geography  treats  of  the  form,  size, 
and  motions  of  the  earth,  of  day  and  night,  and  the  seasons.  There 
-should  be  taught  the  shape  of  the  earth,  and  the  proofs;  its  size  and 
the  inclination  of  its  axis ;  the  points  of  the  compass ;  all  the  circles 
used  on  the  map ;  latitude,  longitude,  zones,  etc. ;  the  motions  of  the 
earth ;  the  cause  of  the  change  of  seasons,  etc.,  etc. 

Grammar. — 2.    Ye  who  are  strongs  help  the  weak. 

3.  What  we  do  to-day  is  what  we  regret  to-morrow. 

4.  Spake  is  an  irregular  intransitive  verb;  indicative  mode,  past 
^ense,  third  person,  singular  number,  to  agree  with  the  subject  otu. 
Full  is  an  adverb,  modifying  well.  Olden  is  an  adjective,  and  belongs 
to  language.  One  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  referring  to  some  person 
understood,  third  person,  singular  number,  and  is  the  subject  of  the 
verb  spake, 

5.  When  is  a  conjunctive,  joining  the  two  clauses.  Stars  is  a  noun 
in  the  objective  case,  in  apposition  with  flowers.  That  is  a  relative  pro- 
noun, relating  to  stars^  nominative  case,  plural  number,  subject  of  the 
-verb  do  shine.  Do  shine  is  an  irregular  intransitive  verb,  indicative 
mode,  present  tense,  third  person,  plural,  to  agree  with  its  subject 
stars.     It  is  in  the  emphatic  form. 

6-7.  A  complex  declarative  sentence.  The  principal  proposition 
is,  **One  spake  full  well  in  language  quaint  and  olden. ^^  The  first 
subordinate  clause,  **  Who  dwelt  by  the  castled  Rhine,^'  modifies  one; 
the  second,  **  When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden,  stars,  ^^ 
modifies  spake;  the  third,  **That  in  the  earth ^s  firmament  do  shine, ^^ 
modifies  stars. 

8.  An  adverbial  element  is  a  word,  phrase  or  clause,  used  to  modify 
a  verb,  an  adjective  or  other  adverb. 

I  am  afraid  that  it  is  too  good  to  be  true. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  Writing  descriptions  of  familiar  ob- 
jects.   Talks  upon  flowers,  animals,  etc. 

2.  It  enables  him  to  understand  the  character  of  his  pupils,  and 
will  aid  him  in  controlling  and  guiding  them. 

3.  It  is  the  law  of  the  mind  to  see  objects  as  wholes,  and  after- 
'wards  to  examine  the  parts. 

4.  A  system  of  precepts  and  rules  intended  to  assist  the  memory. 
Tkey  train  the  mind  to  an  artificial  relation,  and  thus  weaken  its  power 
>by  neglecting  to  cultivate  the  natural  method  of  association.  The 
mnemonic  words  or  sentences  are  themselves  difficult  to  remember 
and  fade  from  the  memory. 

5.  He  was  a  Swiss  educator,  born  at  Zurich,  January  12,  1746. 

*'He  freed  pedagogy  from  all  preconceived  and  dogmatical  limita- 
tions ;  made  it  a  natural  science  to  live  and  grow  like  other  sciences. 
He  insisted  upon  constant  self-activity  on^the  part  of  the  child.    The 

4 
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teacher^s  activity  is  only  directing  or  guiding,  impelling  or  inducing. 
He  aims  at  self-active  growth  of  insight,  in  continuous  progress  and 
exhaustive  completeness. ' ' — Hailman . 

6.  The  influence  of  Froebel  has  tended  to  the  establishment  of 
kindergartens,  where  at  an  early  age  the  education  of  the  child  is  be- 
gun. He  held  that  the  education  of  a  child  must  begin  at  birth.  He 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  children  gifts — such  as  balls,  cylinders, 
triangles,  cubes,  etc.,  gradually  introducing  the  idea  of  color,  size, 
form,  number,  etc.  He  also  laid  great  stress  upon  the  training^  of 
women  for  the  work  of  early  education. 

7.  Questions  should  be  formed  so  as  to  draw  out  the  thought  of 
the  pupil ;  to  guide  his  mind  in  the  right  direction :  to  fix  in  the  mind 
the  important  points ;  and  to  enable  the  pupil  to  comprehend  the  diffi- 
cult points. 

8.  A  summary  collects  into  one  view  many  related  things.  It  helps 
to  fix  in  the  mind,  in  consecutive  order,  the  important  points  of  a  les- 
son ;  it  serves  as  a  frame- work  upon  which  much  may  be  built. 

9.  A  mental  habit  is  a  mode  or  manner  in  which  the  mind  has  be- 
come accustomed  to  act.  Like  all  habits  they  are  formed  by  contin- 
ual repetition. 

10.  They  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  science.  To  cultivate  the 
mind  implies  on  the  part  of  the  educator  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  oi 
the  mind. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS, 

[This  Department  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  Braxil  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  him.] 


QUERIES. 

217.  A  garden  is  in  the  form  of  a  regular  octagon,  and  its  area  is 
two  acres ;  find  one  side.  Rett  A  Weir. 

218.  **He  commanded  the  gun  to  be  fired. ''^  Give  the  constmc- 
tion  oif^n  and  to  be  fired.  Id. 

219.  What  is  the  distinction  between  the  **  Code  "  and  the  "  Stat- 
utes of  Indiana, ^^  as  applied  to  the  laws  of  this  state? 

Walter  D.  Jones. 

220.  Who  was  the  first  authenticated  reporter? 

Charles  £.  Cooper. 

221.  A  traveler  on  a  train  notices  that  2}^  times  the  number  of 
spaces  between  the  telegraph  poles  passed  in  a  minute  is  the  rate  of 
the  train  per  hour.    How  far  apart  are  the  poles?     H.  F.  Dilger. 

222.  What  was  the  **  Battle  of  the  Kegs  "  ?  D.  O.  L. 
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223.  Who  would  have  become  President  if  Johnson  had  been  im- 
peached? T.  H. 

224.  A  circle  and  a  square  are  each  320  rods  in  perimeter ;  which 
has  the  greater  area?    How  much  ?  Iowa. 

ANSWERS. 

205.  It  was  a  mission  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining^ 
whether  the  building  of  the  canal  was  an  encroachment  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  J  as.  F.  Hood. 

206.  No  answer  received. 

207.  A  new  party  appeared  in  1852  in  the  form  of  a  secret  oath* 
t>ound  organization,  of  whose  name  and  nature  nothing  was  told  even 
to  its  members,  until  they  had  reached  its  higher  degrees.  Their  con- 
sequent declaration  that  they  knew  nothing  about  it  gave  the  society 
its  popular  name  of  **  Know-Nothings.^^  H.  S.  Burlinoame. 

208.  Let  P  and  Q  be  the  given  points  and  A  B  the  given  line. 
Join  P  and  Q  and  produce  the  line  till  it  meets  A  B  in  some  point  C. 
Now  draw  any  circle  passing  through  P  and  Q,  and  from  C  draw  a 
tangent  C  D  to  this  cmrle.  In  A  B  take  C  £  =  C  D  and  £  will  be 
the  point  where  the  required  circle  is  tangent  to  the  line.  Now  hav- 
ing three  points  the  solution  is  easy.  £d. 

209.  Construct  a  square  whose  side  is  A  B  ^  X.  Represent  the 
spring  by  C  and  draw  A  C  =  40,  B  C  =  20,  and  F  C  =  30.  From  C 
drop  the  perpendiculars  C  D  and  C  £  upon  the  sides  of  A  B  and  B  F» 
From  the  triangle  A  B  C  wv  easily  get — 

A  D  =  ^L±J?^  and  C  D  =  J  4o'-~g'"+JP  >' 
2  X  '  4  X* 

From  the  triangle  B  C  F  we  get — 

B  E  =X'  -J°°  But  B E=C  D.  hence  j4o'-(X'+i2oo)fZX^-5oo 
2  X  '4  X'  2  X 

.  • .  X'  =  2097.053718  sq.  rods,  or  13.106586  acres. 

John  Morrow. 

210.  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  is  a  member  of  the 
Senate  and  must  vote  every  time  the  yeas  and  nays  are  called  for.  He 
does  not  give  the  casting  vote  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  if  he  has  previously- 
voted  as  a  member.  (See  Andrews^  Manual  of  the  Constitution, 
page  64.)  Jas.  F.  Hood. 

CREDITS. 

Dan.  R.  Brown,  204-9 »  J***  F*  Hood,  202-3-5-7-10 ;  C.  R.  Perrin, 
207;  John  Morrow,  209,  187;  P.  B.  Hays,  207;  M.  C.  Weddel,  207; 
Walter  D.  Jones,  207;  Fred.  Jones,  207;  R.  J.  Aley,  208-9;  ^-  •^- 
Rothrock,  204-9;  I^^c  Rasp,  207;  Prof.  A.  M.  Scripture,  208;  J..F» 
Nichter,  202;  Charles  £.  Cooper,  210;  H.  S.  Burlingame,  207-10. 

Shall  we  not  have  a  solution  for  201  ? 
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MISCELLANY. 


Union  City. — The  report  for  the  year  endihg  June  '89  shows  wefl 
for  the  schools  and  for  the  superintendent,  Jas.  R.  Hart. 

Wabash  College  opened  this  year  with  a  greatly  increased  attend- 
ance. The  present  senior  class  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
-college. 

De  Pauw  University  Normal  School  has  opened  with  a  40% 
increase  over  the  fall  term  of  last  year.  The  new  Dean,  Arnold 
Tompkins,  is  happy. 

The  National  Library  Association  of  Chicago  has  purchased 
the  business  of  the  National  Book  Exchange  of  Indianapolis,  and  will 
supply  members  of  the  Exchange  with  books  at  wholesale  prices. 

Drinkwater  &  SiPE,  two  former  pedagogues,  have  sold  out  their 
cheap  book  department  to  the  National  Library  Association  of  Chicago. 
They  will  continue  to  sell  jewelry  at  wholesale  prices  at  the  old  stand 
in  Indianapolis. 

J.  M.  Place,  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  proposes  to  publish  "A  History 
of  the  Johnstown  Disaster,'^  full  and  accurate,  the  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  be  given  to  **  printers,  orphan  children,  and  aged  men  and  wo- 
men who  suffered  by  the  Hood. 

Central  Normal  College,  at  Danville,  has  started  out  with  a 
large  attendance  this  year.  The  faculty  now  numbers  thirteen,  with 
Chas.  A.  Hargrave  at  its  head.  Judging  the  future  by  the  past  this 
will  be  a  prosperous  year  for  the  Central. 

Fremont  Goodwin,  superintendent  of  Warren  county,  has  prepared 
a  very  complete  blank  upon  which  to  make  report  of  Township  Insti- 
tutes ;  also  of  the  Teachers^  and  Children's  Reading  Circles.  They 
will  certainly  aid  in  securing  uniform  and  definite  reports. 

The  Indiana  Normal  College,  at  Covington,  is  coming  to  the 
front  under  the  presidency  of  W.  R.  Humphreys.  It  is  not  so  large 
as  some  of  the  other  schools,  but  it  claims  to  give  its  students  more 
personal  attention  and  thus  insure  more  thorough  training.  Circulars 
of  information  sent  on  demand. 

Purdue  University  opens  prosperously.  Last  year  the  enrollment 
was  440  students.  This  year  the  enrollment  up  to  date  has  been  about 
fifty  more  than  it  was  at  the  same  time  last  year.  This  would  indicate 
an  attendance  of  about  500  for  the  year.  About  $50,000  will  be  spent 
for  improvements  this  year.  The  work  shop  has  been  enlarged  to 
double  the  capacity  it  had  last  year,  and  $6,000  worth  of  new  machin- 
ery has  been  placed  in  the  addition.  This  makes  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  mechanical  shops  in  the  country.     Every  place  in 
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the  shops  was  filled  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  New  Elec- 
trical Laboratory  will  be  one  of  the  handsomest  and  largest  build- 
ings on  the  campus.  It  will  cost  about  $20,000  and  will  contain  about 
$10,000  worth  of  apparatus.  The  second  story  will  be  used  for  draw- 
ing rooms  for  the  mechanical  department.  The  facilities  in  the  School 
of  Chemistry  will  be  nearly  double  what  they  were  last  year.  President 
Smart  is  in  a  good  humor. 

Warsaw,  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati,  Wabash  &  Michi- 
gan Railway,  is  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Northern  Indiana.  It  is 
is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  and  is  in  the  vicinity  of  two  or  three 
other  lakes,  and  is  rapidly  becoming  a  noted  place  of  summer  resort. 
Two  parks  bordering  on  these  lakes  have  been  highly  improved.  The 
hotel  at  Spring  Fountain  Park  is  the  finest  **  lake^^  hotel  in  the  state. 
No  hotel  has  yet  been  erected  at  Lake  Side  Park  but  one  is  promised. 
The  writer  recently  took  in  Warsaw  and  its  surroundings  and  was 
much  pleased. 

Valparaiso  Normal  School. — The  following  sentences  copied 
from  a  letter  just  received  from  Prof.  H.  B.  Brown  gives  the  key  to 
the  situation :  ^*  Our  new  year  has  opened  very  prosperously  indeed. 
More  have  registered  for  the  entire  year  than  at  any  other  time.  AU 
of  the  regular  classes  are  large.  The  improvements  that  we  have  made 
have  been  the  means  of  adding  much  to  our  attendance.  During  the 
present  year  we  hope  to  make  still  further  improvements,  which  will 
add  very  much  to  the  comfort  and  profit  of  those  who  come  here.^^ 

This  school  has  for  years  been  the  largest  in  the  United  States  and 
is  still  growing. 

Whitley  Co.-^Under  the  direction  of  county  superintendent  Alex. 
Knisely,  this  county  had  a  grand  **  Country  School  Day  ^'  on  Sept.  21. 
Premiums  were  offered  for  Writing,  Drawing,  Reading,  Declaiming^ 
Singing,  Foot-Racing,  Leaping,  Sack-Racing,  Tug-of-War,  Military 
Drill,  and  Big  Delegations.  This  goes  to  press  before  the  results  are 
known.  With  a  fair  day  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  the  crowd  was 
immense,  and  everybody  had  a  grand  time.  A  similar  picnic  was  held 
last  year  and  was  a  great  success  in  every  particular.  Supt.  Knisely 
knows  just  how  to  make  a  success  out  of  sach  an  afiair. 

The  State  Normal  School  has  opened  in  its  new  home  with  an 

increased  attendance.    The  enrollment  at  the  opening  exceeded  that 

of  any  preceding  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.    The  new  building 

is  a  beautiful  one  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  one  in  its 

finish,  its  arrangement,  and  in  its  general  adaptation  to  the  purposes 

for  which  it  is  intended.    The  new  library  and  the  new  apparatus  far 

exceed  the  old.    Considering  the  interests  of  the  school  alone,  the  fire 

that  destroyed  the  old  building  was  a  great  blessing.    Pres.  Parsons 

is  delighted  with  his  new  surroundings  and  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
school. 
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A  THOUGHT  FROM  THE  GERMAN^, 


EVA  MAY  TUCKER. 


Vmanmlin,  Ihs. 


Joy  and  Sorrow  form  a  part 
Of  each  pulsing  human  heart ; 
In  the  soul's  deep  caverns  'bide 
These  two  sisters,  side  by  side, 
So  near  are  they. 

Blithesome,  gladsome,  gay,  is  Joy, 
Ever  trying  to  decoy 
Sorrow  from  the  heart's  dark  aisles 
Back  to  the  light  of  her  own  smiles, 
So  bright  are  they. 

Sometimes  Sorrow  falls  asleep ! 
Joy,  on  tiptoe,  vigils  keep, 
Lest  her  foot-falls  near  Grief's  door. 
Rouse  her  ere  her  nap  is  o'er 
To  sleep  no  more. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


Montgomery  Co. — S.  £.  Harwood  and  J.  F.  Warfel  were  the  chief 
workers  here.  They  were  assisted  by  W.  A.  Bell,  £.  £.  Griffithy 
Rev.  G.  W.  Switzer,  and  others.  The  week's  work  was  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Fulton  Co. — Held  a  good  institute  this  year,  which  was*  fairly  at- 
tended. The  work  was  done  by  S.  £.  Harwood  and  W.  R.  Houghtoiu 
The  improvement  in  this  county  is  very  marked.  A.  J.  Dillon  is  the 
superintendent. 

Vermillion  Co. — **  Our  attendance  was  ten  percent  more  than  all 
the  teachers  required  to  fill  the  schools.  We  opened  each  day  at  7 :  45, 
and  did  not  have  a  dozen  cases  of  *  tardiness '  during  the  emtire  insti- 
tute."   SpUndid, 

Marshall  Co. — W.  H.  Banta  and  Geo.  A.  Powles  were  the  prin- 
cipal workers  here  this  year  and  we  never  had  a  better  institute.  W. 
£.  Bailey,  the  county  superintendent,  still  has  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  we  are  on  the  up-grade. 

Orange  Co. — ^The  work  in  this  county  was  done  by  Howard  San- 
dison  and  W.  J.  Bryan, — hence  was  first-class.  W.  A.  Bell  gave  an 
evening  lecture  and  one  exercise  in  the  institute.  Supt.  Fawoett  is 
heartily  supported  by  a  good  corps  of  teachers. 
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Wells  Co. — Institute  was  held  August  26.  Enrollment :  males  81, 
females  74;  total  155.  Average  daily  attendance,  146;  number  of 
teachers  required  to  fill  schools  of  Wells  county,  128.  Instructors : 
W.  B.  Owen,  of  Edinburg;  R.  A.  Ogg,  of  Greencastle. 

J.  E.  Ferris,  Secy, 

Howard  Co. — ^This  county  always  has  a  good  institute.  Thomas 
I^ewlin  and  A.  E.  Humke  were  the  instructors  this  year.  Supt.  Barnes 
in  issuing  licenses  adds  to  them  the  item  **  success  ^^  for  prompt  at- 
tendance and  deducts  for  non-attendance.  He  also  adds  for  taking 
the  Reading  Circle  work. 

Warren  Co.— The  institute  this  year  was  very  satisfactory  indeed. 
Arnold  Tompkins,  of  De  Pauw  Normal,  was  the  chief  worker,  and  re- 
mained the  entire  week.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Jonathan  Rigdon, 
W.  A.  Bell,  and  Joseph  Carhart,  all  of  whom  gave  evening  lectures; 
4dso  by  some  efficient  home  talent. 

Kosciusko  Co. — The  work  was  done  chiefly  by  W.  H.  Mace  and 
Miss  A.  £.  Hill.  Mr.  Mace^s  treatment  of  history  and  geography  was 
the  best  ever  given  in  this  county,  and  Miss  HiU^s  work  was  highly 
appreciated.  Her  lessons  on  Sir  Launfal  were  largely  attended  by  the 
citizens  of  Warsaw.  W.  A.  Bell  gave  a  lecture  which  was  highly  ap- 
preciated.   Supt.  McAlpine  is  doing  a  good  work  for  his  county. 

Union  Co. — Institute  was  in  session  August  26-30.  All  the  teach- 
ers, except  one,  were  present.  A.  B.  Johnson  and  J.  A.  Zeller  were 
the  instructors,  both  having  been  with  us  several  years  in  succession. 
A  profitable  feature  of  the  institute  was  the  discussions,  by  the  teach- 
ers, of  topics  previously  assigned  by  Supt.  Osborne.  Pres.  Warfield, 
of  Miami  University,  and  J.  W.  Short  delivered  interesting  and  in- 
structive evening  lectures. 

Hamilton  Co. — Held  a  '*  rousing  ^^  institute  this  year  at  Arcadia. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large.  The  afternoon  sessions  were 
held  in  the  amphitheater  of  the  fair-ground.  R.  G.  Boone  and  Michael 
Seller  did  the  work.  Supt.  La  FoUette  was  present  one  day  and  made 
an  address  that  was  highly  appreciated.  The  editor  of  the  School 
Journal  was  present  a  half-day  and  was  pleased  with  everything  he 
heard except  "Quit  Your  Meanness. ^^ 

La  Grange  Co. — The  institute  this  year  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
lield  in  the  county.  This  goes  without  saying  when  it  is  known  that 
R.  G.  Boone  and  Howard  Sandison  were  the  instructors.  The  work 
<ione  in  this  county  for  several  years  past,  both  in  institutes  and  sum- 
mer normals,  has  been  of  a  high  order.  Supt.  E.  G.  Machaa  is  a 
progressive  man  and  has  high  ideals.  His  late  manual  contains  a 
•course  of  study  developed  from  a  psychological  basis. 
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Porter  Co. — Institute  convened  at  Valparaiso,  August  26.  Supt- 
Loring  is  starting  put  well  and  gave  us  an  excellent  institute.  W.  N. 
Hailman  and  Mrs.  Kinsey  were  the  principal  instructors.  W.  A.  BelT 
was  with  us  one  day  and  did  excellent  work.  The  social  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,  and  the  annual  address  given  by  A.  R.  Hardesty. 
Evening  lectures  were  given  by  Rev.  J.  H.  O.  Smith,  on  "The  Re- 
venges of  History  " ;  O.  P.  Kinsey  on  a  **  Plea  for  Good  Literature  "  ; 
and  Dr.  W.  N.  Hailman  on  "The  True  and  the  False  in  the  New 
Education." 

Wabash  Co. — The  main  instructors  at  the  institute  were  W.  AV. 
Parsons  and  Miss  Sarah  £.  Tarney,  of  the  State  Normal.  President 
Parsons  lectured  on  " Mental  Science  and  Literature";  Miss  Tarney 
gave  work  on  "  Methods  " ;  Prof.  Carhart,  of  De  Pauw,  gave  valuable 
suggestions  on  "Reading,"  and  lectured  on  the  "Young  People ^s 
Reading  Circle";  C.  D.  Berry,  of  South  Wabash,  gave  work 
on  "Drawing,"  and  a  paper  on  "History  in  the  Common  Schools.'" 
M.  W.  Harrison,  of  Wabash,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Lite- 
rature." Lectures  or  entertainments  were  given  every  evening.  Supt. 
L.  O.  Dale  may  justly  feel  proud  of  his  most  successful  beginning. 

St.  Joseph  Co. — The  Teachers'  Institute  held  its  25th  meeting 
August  19,  Supt.  Moon  presiding.  The  institute  was  one  of  unusual 
interest  and  well  attended  every  day.  The  instructors  presented  their 
subjects  in  a  very  interesting  manner.  Prof.  Bryan's  lectures  on 
"Five  Poems  of  this  Century  "  were  of  special  merit,  as  were  also  his- 
talks  on  the  "Rational  Use  of  the  School."  Prof.  Sandison  in  his. 
talks  on  "Method  in  Number"  and  "Method  in  Reading"  stated 
very  clearly  his  views  concerning  the  line  of  work  that  should  be  taken 
up,  and  also  gave  primary  teachers  many  new  and  valuable  ideas.  Prof  ^ 
Carhart  ably  set  forth  the  merits  of  the  "Reading  Circle  Work,"  and 
in  general  the  ^eek  was  full  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  all. 

Emma  Crawford,  Sec'y. 


PERSONAL. 


F.  F.  Hostetter  has  charge  at  Velpin. 

J.  D.  Grimes  is  principal  at  Winslow. 

J.  W.  Jones  is  the  man  at  New  Palestine. 

S.  C.  Staley  holds  the  fort  at  Charlottsville. 

A.  H.  Beldon  is  the  new  principal  at  Orleans. 

A.  C.  Crouch  will  remain  in  charge  at  Petersburg. 

S.  G.  Gifford  has  accepted  the  principalship  at  Jerome. 

W.  J.  Royalty  has  the  graded  school  at  Lemastersville. 
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Will.  Holmes  is  principal  of  the  La  Grange  high-school. 
J.  T.  Perigo  is  superintendent  of  the  Brownstown  schools. 
Geo.  W.  Wilson  is  principal  of  the  high-school  at  Greenfield. 
A.  N.  Higgins  has  entered  upon  his  fifth  year  at  Waynetown. 
G.  M.  McLaughlin  directs  the  educational  interests  at  Otwell. 
O.  B.  Hiltz,  a  State  Normal  graduate,  has  charge  at  New  Ross. 
J.  R.  Hart  continues  to  direct  the  educational  forces  at  Union  City. 

Jas.  P.  Stephens,  formerly  of  Indiana,  is  now  principal  at  Leech - 
burg,  Penn. 

Temple  H.  Dunn  is  still  giving  good  satisfaction  as  superintendent 
at  Crawfordsville. 

C.  A.  Dugan,  superintendent  of  the  Decatur  schools,  sends  out  a 
neat  report  for  1888-9. 

H.  S.  Gilhams,  formerly  of  Halstead,  Kansas,  is  principal  of  the 
schools  at  Wolcottville. 

R.  A.  Smith,  former  superintendent  of  Hancock  county,  has  charge 
of  the  Fortville  schools. 

Thos.  S.  Merica,  superintendent  of  the  Garrett  schools,  sends  out 
a  neat  little  annual  report. 

Miss  A.  £.  Hill,  of  South  Bend,  did  some  very  acceptable  institute 
work  during  the  past  summer. 

Philander  Day  resigned  at  Versailles  to  accept  the  principalship  of 
the  high-school  at  Vincennes. 

A.  J.  Johnson,  well  known  in  central  Indiana,  is  the  new  superin- 
tendent of  the  La  Grange  schools. 

F.  H.  Carson,  last  year  of  the  Kendallville  high- school,  is  now  prin- 
cipal of  the  high-school  at  Lansing,  Mich. 

J.  B.  Evans  will  remain  at  Waveland,  (not  New  Ross,  as  stated  in 
the  August  Journal),  at  an  increased  salary. 

F.  A.  Cotton,  superintendent  of  Henry  county,  sent  out  some  pointed, 
and  well-timed  **  Suggestions  to  new  teachers. ^^ 

G.  B.  Haggett,  superintendent  of  the  Cory  don  schools,  was  married. 
September  5.    The  Journal  extends  congratulations. 

C.  W.  McQure  still  holds  the  fort  at  Brookville.  His  recent  "Cat- 
alogue and  Report  ^^  shows  the  schools  in  good  condition. 

James  H.  Canfield,  Pres*  elect  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, is  vigorously  at  work,  and  if  the  next  session  of  the  Association 
is  not  a  great  success  it  will  not  be  his  fault. 

Frank  P.  Smith,  for  several  years  superintendent  at  Bedford,  but 
last  year  in  charge  at  Orleans,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  high-school  at 
Ottawa,  Kan.    Indiana  is  sorty  to  lose  him. 
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Walter  Lingenfelter,  a  leading  teacher  of  La  Porte  county,  is  now 
superintendent  of  schools  at  Wallula  Junction,  Washington  Ter. 

S.  S.  Parr,  late  of  De  Pauw  Normal,  but  now  superintendent  of  the 
schools  at  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  writes  encouragingly  of  his  new  work. 

Miss  Ada  McMahan,  a  graduate  of  the  State  University,  has  ac- 
•cepted  a  position  as  teacher  of  Greek  in  the  Evansville  Classical 
School. 

A.  J.  Whiteleather,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  at  Bourbon 
ior  several  years  past,  is  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  State 
Normal. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe,  formerly  of  this  state,  remains  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Trenton,  Mo.,  and  the  prospects  for  a  good  yearns  work 
are  bright. 

W.  H.  Glascock,  former  superintendent  of  the  Hancock  Co.  schools, 
iias  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Greenfield  schools  tnce  J.  V. 
Martin,  resigned. 

S.  R.  Winchell,  of  Chicago,  who  has  been  in  the  publishing  business 
for  some  years  past,  has  accepted  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  State  Uni- 
-versity  at  Champaign,  111. 

Prof.  Joseph  Carhart,  of  De  Pauw  University,  has  been  almost  per- 
suaded to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  before 
the  Republican  convention. 

£.  M.  Chaplin,  so  extensively  known  in  Northern  Indiana  as  a 
school-book  man,  is  now  agent  for  Johnson^s  Encyclopedia,  and  is 
president  of  the  Warsaw  school  board. 

Miss  M.  H.  Hinkle,  of  the  Rockville  high- school,  one  of  Parke 
•county *s  most  efficient  teachers,  was  recently  married  to  R.  C.  Dooley, 
Esq.,  a  leading  business  man  of  Rockville. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Julian  Martin,  principal  of  the  **  Training  School  for 
Expression*^  in  Indianapolis,  has  opened  her  new  year  with  bright 
prospects.    She  has  associated  with  her  four  other  teachers. 

Miss  Maggie  Cox,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  and  for  many 
jrears  a  teacher  in  its  Model  Department,  has  for  the  past  year  been 
in  the  Normal  Department  of  Drake  University,  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  J.  Houck,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Jay  county, 
has  bought  the  Marion  Daily  Democrat  and  has  joined  the  great  army 
•of  **  quill-drivers.**    The  Journal  wishes  him  success  in  his  new  work.. 

Geo.  E.  Long,  of  Frankfort,  holds  a  professional  license  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  was  granted  May  i8,  1888,  but  by  an 
•oversight  his  name  does  not  appear  with  others  in  State  Supt.  La 
Follette*s  late  Report. 

Mrs.  Eudora  Hailman,  principal  of  the  La  Porte  Kindergarten,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Kindergarten  Section  of  the  National  Asso- 
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'ciation  at  its  recent  meeting.    Mrs.  Hailman  is  a  leading  member  of 
that  Section. 

H.  D.  Vories,  superintendent  of  Johnson  county,  is  mentioned  as  a 
candidate  for  State  Superintendent  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr. 
Vories  is  an  active  man,  and  his  party  could  easily  do  worse  than  to 
nominate  him. 

James  A.  Marlow,  of  Sullivan  county,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of 
"the  most  efficient  county  superintendents  in  the  state,  will  again  be  a 
^candidate  before  the  Democratic  convention  for  the  office  of  State 
■Superintendent. 

Prof.  Wm.  J.  Bryan,  of  the  State  University,  has  entered  the  field 
•as  an  institute  instructor.  While  he  does  not  deal  with  the  details  of 
-school- room  work,  his  addresses  are  highly  interesting  and  full  of 
^vaduable  suggestions. 

N.  C.  Johnson,  of  Oakland  City,  is  the  new  superintendent  of  the 
'Cambridge  City  schools.    Salary  |iooo.    His  predecessor,  W.  F.  L. 
Sanders,  at  the  end  of  a  six  years*  service,  was  receiving  1 1350.    Mr. 
Johnson  has  this  to  look  forward  to. 

D.  N.  Howe,  who  for  the  past  five  years  has  conducted  a  Seminary 
.at  Roanoke,  has  removed  the  school  to  North  Manchester,  where  a 
building  is*  in  course  of  erection  adequate  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
•developing  the  school  into  a  College. 

Mrs.  Emma  Mont.  McRae,  of  Purdue  University,  has  been  on  the 
■sick  list  for  some  time.  She  was  compelled  to  cancel  three  of  her  in- 
stitute engagements.  Her  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  know  that  she 
is  at  work  again  and  nearly  **as  good  as  new.** 

W.  A.  MiUis  has  had  some  interesting  experience  in  the  last  few 
•months  of  his  life.  In  June  he  graduated  at  the  State  University;  in 
August  he  married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  wife ;  in  September 
'he  began  the  superintendency  of  the  Paoli  schools. 

Jonathan  Rigdon,  of  the  Central  Normal  at  Danville,  has  a  new 
ilecture  entitled  **  Degrees  in  Life,**  which  is  highly  entertaining  and 
^instructive  to  any  one  who  cares  to  do  a  little  thinking.  The  lecture 
•iias  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  is  delivered  in  good  style. 

WiUis  S.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  Madison  county,  was  recently 
married.    This  was  a  move  in  the  right  direction.    His  schools  were 
.already  in  excellent  condition,  but  the  rate  of  improvement  will  be 
Tapidly  increased  from  this  date.    The  Journal  extends  hearty  con- 
gratulations. 

W.  M.  Croan,  formerly  of  this  state,  now  superintendent  of  a  nor- 
mal school  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa,  reports  his  school  as  flourishing.  A 
tiny  card  from  his  daughter  Katharine  reads  thus:  '*I  was  bom  Sept. 
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8,  1889.    I  weigh  S}4  pounds.   My  papa  is  proud  of  me/^   The  daugh- 
ter has  inherited  the  father^s  enterprise. 

Andrew  J.  Sweeney,  late  superintendent  of  Dubois  county,  is  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic ticket.  Mr.  Sweeney  made  an  excellent  county  superintendent 
and  would  make  a  faithful  and  efficient  clerk.  The  Journal  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Sweeney  get  the  nomination. 

Prof.  R.  G.  Boone,  of  the  State  University,  worked  three  weeks  in 
a  summer  normal  in  Pennsylvania,  for  which  he  received  $300  and  ex- 
penses, and  he  did  such  satisfactory  work  that  they  offer  him  $125  to- 
return  and  give  them  the  Holiday  week.     In  Pennsylvania  they  know 
a  good  thing  when  they  see  it,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

J.  H.  Gardner,  the  agent  for  the  Journal  in  Cass  county,  is  very 
anxious  to  secure  for  his  county  one  of  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Jour- 
nal, and  wants  a/i  the  teachers  to  assist  him.  This  is  a  reasonable 
request  as  every  teacher  is  personally  interested.  His  address  is  Lo- 
gansport.  Agents  in  other  counties  would  be  glad  of  the  same  kind 
of  assistance. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  St.  Nicholas,  published  by  the  Century  Co.  of  New  York, 
stands  at  the  very  top  in  the  list  of  magazines  for  young  people,  and 
teachers  can  hardly  do  a  better  thing  for  a  boy  or  girl  than  to  induce 
him  or  her  to  take  this  excellent  paper. 

The  Central  School  Journal,  Keokuk,  la,  has  changed  editors. 
G.  £.  Marshall,  after  ably  wielding  the  editorial  pen,  gives  place  to 
O.  W.  Weyer,  who  becomes  both  editor  and  manager.    The  Centraf 
is  a  good  paper  and  deserves  liberal  patronage. 

An  Inductive  Treatise  on  the  Complex  Sentence  :  By  Herbert 
S.  Gilhams,  of  Wolcottville^  Ind, 
This  is  a  little  pamphlet  of  about  40  pages,  intended  for  the  use  of 
students  who  have  mastered  the  simple  sentence,  and  know  something 
of  the  compound  and  complex.  The  diagrams  and  the  entire  presen- 
tation seem  to  be  skillful  and  thoughtful. 

History  of  Educational  Theories  :  By  Oscar  Browninf^.  New 
York :  E.  L,  Kellogg  6r*  Co. 
This  is  a  valuable  little  book.  It  begins  with  the  Greek  and  coming, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  theories  of  all  the  prominent  educational 
thinkers  are  discussed.  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  are  included. 
The  closing  chapter  is  on  American  Common  Schools.  The  author  is> 
of  Cambridge,  England,  and  is  a  vigorous  thinker. 
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Selections  from  Wordsworth:     IVM  Notes  by  A,  J,  Geor^^ 

M,  A.    Boston :    Z>.  C.  Heath  6r*  Co, 

• 

This  is  a  beautiful  volume  of  434  pages.  These  selections  comprise 
.all  of  Wordsworth  ^s  best  poetry — all  that  most  persons  wiU  care  to 
read.  The  last  100  pages  are  chiefly  occupied  with  **  notes  ^'  which 
will  be  helpful  in  giving  an  insight  into  many  of  the  words,  terms,  and 
references  not  familiar  to  most  readers. 

Great  Words  from  Great  Americans  is  the  title  of  a  little  book 
issued  by  G.  P.  Putnam^s  Sons  of  New  York.  It  contains  the  Decla- 
^ration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Wash- 
ington's first  and  second  Inaugurals  and  his  Farewell  Address,  and 
Lincoln's  first  and  second  Inaugurals  with  his  Gettysburg  Address. 
It  is  in  a  convenient  form  for  even  pocket  service,  and  is  tasteful  and 
neat  in  its  mechanical  execution. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  of  New  York,  publish  a  series  of  books  on 
pronunciation.  The  third  book  of  the  series,  to  which  attention  is 
called  in  this  notice,  contains  7000  words  that  are  frequently  mispro- 
nounced. It  is  a  complete  hand-book  of  difficulties  in  English  pro- 
nunciation, including  besides  common  words,  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  proper  names  and  words  and  phrases  from  foreign  languages. 
It  is  arranged  by  William  Henry  Phyfe,  who  is  the  author  of  "The 
School  Pronouncer"  and  "How  should  I  Pronounce,*'  other  books  of 
this  same  series. 

Steele's  Sciences  —  Hygienic  Physiology:  By  Joel  Dorman 
Steele.  Enlarged  Edition,  New  York  and  Chicago:  A,  S, 
Barnes  6r*  Co,     Cyrus  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Agent, 

Steele's  books  are  all  popular  because  of  the  striking  selection  of 
matter  used,  and  the  perspicuous  style  of  the  author.  This  new  edi- 
tion of  the  Physiology  has  been  made  with  special  reference  to  the  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
accurate.  The  type  is  large  and  clear,  and  the  paper  and  binding 
are  excellent.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  attractive  book  on  this 
important  subject. 

How  TO  Study  Geography  :  By  Francis  W,  Parker,  New  York  : 
D,  AppUton  fir*  Co,     C  E,  Lane,  Ch^ago,  Western  Agent, 

This  is  one  of  the  National  Educational  Series,  edited  by  Wm.  T. 
Harris.  This  is  an  important  series  of  books,  and  only  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  educational  world  are  asked  to  write  for  it.  This  vol- 
ume is  what  its  name  indicates — a  book  of  instruction  and  suggestion 
as  to  the  study  of  geography.  The  plan  is  unique  and  characteristic 
of  the  author.  Notes  and  suggestions  are  made  with  reference  to  the 
teaching  of  each  grade.  The  book  will  certainly  be  instructive  and 
suggestive  to  every  teacher  of  geography. 
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McGuFFEY's  High  School  Reader— Revised  Edition :    Cincinnati r 
Van  Antwerp^  Bragg  6r*  Co. 
This  Reader  has  been  prepared  with  special  reference  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  healthy  literary  taste.    The  selections  are  the  best  possible, 
t>etween  the  time  of  Shakespeare  and  the  present,  arranged  chrono- 
logically.   The  extracts  are  typical  of  the  respective  writers,  and  are 
of  sufficient  length  to  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  style.     Brief  explana- 
tory notes  and  critical  remarks  are  also  given.     It  contains  nearly  500- 
pages  and  is  beautifully  printed  and  bound.     Its  selections  can  not  be 
excelled  for  there  are  no  better.     It  is  the  best  Reader  of  its  grade  in 
the  market. 

Seven  writers — clergymen,  college  professors,  and  public  men, 
some  of  them  specialists  of  acknowledged  standing — have  associated 
themselves  to  discuss  special  questions  of  social  interest  and  import, 
and  to  prepare  papers  to  be  afterwards  given  to  the  public  from  time 
to  time  in  the  pages  of  The  Century,  The  writers  include  the  Rev. 
Professor  Shields  of  Princeton,  Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  T.  Munger  of  New  Haven,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  of  Brooklyn,, 
and  Professor  Ely  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  For  each  paper 
the  author  will  be  responsible,  but  he  will  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
criticism  of  the  other  members  of  the  group  before  giving  it  final  form. 
The  opening  paper  will  be  printed  in  the  November  Century. 

The  First  Three  Books  of  Homer^s  Iliad;  with  Vocabulary  and 
NoteSy  for  the  use  of  Schools.    By  Thomas  D.  Seymour^  Pro- 
fessor  of  Greek  in  Yale  College. 
This  book  is  another  of  the  College  Series  of  Greek  Authors,  and 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  teachers  of  Greek.    The  first  part 
contains  about  fifty  pages  devoted  to  the  Story  of  the  Iliad,  Epic  Po- 
etry, Homeric  Style,  Homeric  Syntax,   Homeric  Dialect,  Homeric 
Verse,  etc.,  making  the  introductory  part  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book.    The  vocabulary  has  been  prepared  from  the  poem  itself  and 
covers  the  first  six  books,  although  only  three  have  been  bound  in  this 
volume.    The  text  is  clear  and  the  notes  helpful,  making  this  alto- 
gether the  most  valuable  school  edition  with  which  the  writer  is  ac- 
quainted.   Boston :   Ginn  &  Company,  Publishers. 

The  Science  of  Discovrsb  :  By  Arnold  Tompkins.  Published  by 
the  AtUh&r^  at  Greencastle^  Ind. 
Mr.  Tompkins  is  Dean  of  the  Normal  School  of  De  Pauw  University, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  thinkers  in  educational  work  in  Indiana.  The- 
book  is  a  strictly  scientific  treatment  of  the  subject  of  discourse,  and 
does  not  follow  the  methods  adopted  by  any  of  the  works  on  Rhetoric. 
It  is  intended  to  yield  a  higher  discipline  than  is  usually  gained  in  the 
study  of  this  subject,  and  the  teacher  who  does  not  expect  to  apply 
himself  had  better  select  another  text-book.    It  is  intended  for  ad-- 
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vanced  students,  but  can  be  adapted  to  high-school  grades.  The 
book  is  full  of  new  ideas  and  the  teachers  of  this  subject  who  will  take 
the  book  and  study  it  will  undoubtedly  derive  from  it  great  benefit. 
Mr.  Tompkins  has  done  himself  and  Indiana  honor  in  the  production 
of  this  valuable  book.  It  contains  about  450  pages  and  is  printed  and 
bound  in  good  style. 

Animal  Life  in  the  Sea  and  on  the  Land  :    A  Zoology  far  Young 
People,    By  Sarah  Cooper,     New  York:    Harper  &*  Bros, 
W,  y.  Button^  Chicago^  Western  Agent.    Price ^  $1.03. 
The  leading  idea  of  the  book  is  to  popularize  the  study  of  Zoology. 
The  style  is  pleasing  and  the  matter  is  scientifically  arranged  and  clas- 
sified.    It  begins  with  the  sponge,  the  lowest  form  of  animal  life,  and 
leads  up  to  the  human  species.    The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and 
printed  in  good  style.    The  writer  has  certainly  succeeded  admirably 
in  her  purpose,  viz.,  in  making  a  book  that  will  be  attractive  to  young 
people,  for  it  certainly  will  interest  them  in  this  important  subject. 

Law  of  Childhood  and  Other  Papers:     By  W,  N,  Mailman . 

Published  by  Alice  B,  Stockham  &*  Co.j  Chicago,    Postpaid,  60- 

cents. 
To  comprehend  aright  the  Law  of  Childhood  as  identical  with  the 
law  of  organic  growth;  to  render  this  growth  and  development  a 
a  phase  of  a  great  drift  toward  unification, — or  complete  living ;  to  find 
in  this  unification  the  Soul  of  FroebePs  Gifts;  to  discover  in  vigorous 
and  harmonious  development  of  the  social  nature,  the  Specific  Use  of 
the  Kindergarten ;  to  discover  the  fact  that  the  Kindergarten  is  pre- 
eminently a  School  for  Mothers — this  is  progress  for  educators.  This 
is  the  line  of  Prof.  Hailman^s  thought  in  this  book,  which  is  charac- 
terized by  deep  thought  and  lucid  presentation  of  sturdy  opinions. 
His  name  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  spiritual  means  of  life  has^ 
not  been  overlooked. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES. 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  EUistem  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  Onrille 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment ^-tf 

Wantbd. — A  teacher  for  a  graded  school  at  St.  Mary's,  Elk  Co.,  Penn. 
For  particulars  address  Andrew  Brehm,  St.  Mary's,  Elk  Co.,  Pa.  lo-it 

*'TiiB  National  Book  Exchange"  of  this  city  is  now  owned  and  man- 
aged by  The  National  Library  Association  of  Chicago,  111.,  to  whom  all  or- 
ders for  Books  and  Music  should  be  sent  by  members  of  *'  The  National  Book 
Exchange.''    See  their  advertisement  on  inside  page  of  first  cover.       10- it 
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Friends*  Ybarlt  Mkbting. — Excursion  to  Richmond^  Jnd.^  via  ike  Petm- 
syhania  Lines. — From  September  21  to  October  5,  excursion  tickets  will  be 
sold  via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  from  Indianapolis  to  Richmond,  at  rate  of 
$2.75,  good  returning  until  October  7,  inclusive.  10- it 

Harprr's  New  Fifth  Reader. — This  bo6k  has  just  appeared,  and  W.  J. 
Button,  General  Western  Agent,  255  and  257  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  re- 
quests us  to  announce  that  sample  c  >pies  are  now  ready  to  supply  the  many 
friends  of  the  series  who  have  been  awaiting  the  appearance  of  this  volume. 

A  Beautiful  Keep-sake  for  Teacher,  Pupil,  or  Parent.  —  The 
Teacher's  Dream  and  other  Songs  of  School  Days^  a  gift* book  of  30  pages, 
square  i2mo,  containing  Bve  poems  with  fourteen  elegant  illustrations,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents.     By  the  dozen,  $3.50. 

io-2t  Write  to  Mayo  Venable,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Harvest  Excursions. — The  Pennsylvania  Lines  will  Sell  Cheap  Tickets, 
On  October  8,  1889,  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  will  sell  ex- 
cursion tickets  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  to  principal  points  in  the  North- 
west, West,  Southwest,  and  South,  good  returning  thirty  days  from  date  of 
sale.  For  full  information  apply  to  the  nearest  passenger  or  ticket  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  lo-it 

Harvest  Excursions  via  Vandalia  Line. — October  8,  to  points  in  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  Texas,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States  and  1  erritories 
west  of  the  Missouri  River.  One  fare  for  the  round  trip,  tickets  good  30 
days.  Accommodations  in  reclining  chair  cars  free  from  Indianapolis.  The 
reputation  of  the  Vandalia  Line  for  providing  superior  accommodations,  for 
safety  and  punctuality^  makes  any  further  recommendation  unnecessary.  For 
rates,  maps,  and  information  apply  to  George  Rech,  Ticket  Agent,  Vandalia 
Line,  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  or  to  the  Vandalia  Agent,  opposite  Union 
Station,  or  address,  H.  R.  Dering, 

lO-it  Asst.  Gen.  Passenger  Agent,  Vandalia  Line,  Indianapolis. 

The  Triennial  Conclave. — Low  Rate  Excursions  to  Washington^  D,  C^ 
via  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, — Tickets  to  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  Triennial 
Conclave  of  the  Knights  Templar,  will  be  sold  to  all  applicants  from  the  prin* 
cipal  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh  at  the  rate  of  one 
lowest  limited  first  class  fare  for  the  round  trip  on  October  4  5,  and  6,  1889^ 
and  tickets  may  be  obtained  at  any  station  if  timely  notice  is  given  the  agent. 
They  will  be  good  returning  until  October  31,  and  special  arrangements  have 
been  made  to  accommodate  passengers  desiring  to  visit  New  York.  For  com- 
plete information  call  upon  or  address  the  nearest  passenger  or  ticket  agent  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  This  Triennial  Conclave  will  be  a  memorable  sight ; 
and  there  is  no  better  time  to  visit  the  East  than  m  the  autumn.  lo-it 

Normal  School,  De  Pauw  University. — A  Normal  School  having  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large,  well  equipped  University — College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Law,  Theological,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Preparatory,  and  Normal  School. 

Strictly  a  School  of  Scientific  Method^  covering  the  Common  and  High 
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School  curriculum,  grouBding  the  student  in  the  Principles  and  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  Organizing,  Managing,  and  Superintending  Schools. 

A  Oub  Home  for  Normal  School  Students  furnished  free  by  the  University 
and  managed  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  reduces  table  board  to  ac- 
tual cost  of  provision — about  $1.50  per  week.  Thus  expenses  are  as  low  as 
possible  for  any  school  to  make  them.  New  classes  formed  each  term.  Win* 
ter  term  begins  Jan.  i,  1890.     For  particular  information,  address, 

9-tf  Aknold  Tompkins,  Greencastle,  Ind. 

SUDDKN  Vacancies. — The  Teachers'  Co  operative  Association  of  Chicago 
is  just  sending  out  ten  thousand  (10,000)  personal  letters  to  ** School  Boards" 
throughout  the  country  to  learn  of  all  the  sudden  vacancies  which  always  oc» 
cur  at  the  opening  and  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

If  you  can  accept  a  better  place  and  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  infor- 
mation this  agency  will  receive,  write  to  them  at  once. 

Last  year  Mr.  Brewer  averaged  four  calls  a  day  during  September  and 
October  (for  teachers.)  Address  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  70 
Dearborn  St.,  Chicago.  [  9  ^^ ]  Okville  Bkbwbr,  Manager. 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 
Blkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lires.  About  May  20th  we 
will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains- 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids ;  ako  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trairik,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  BscKLEY,  G.  P.  &  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Hakter,  General  Agent, 

EUkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  H«use  BIoc^,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5-?  Indianapolis. 

7.12  ToDBl  400  Ft.  Long!  52  1-2  Ft.  Widef 

THE  LARGEST  OII«  PAIHTDTO  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta. 

la  a  perfect  repreeentation  of  two  great  armies  engaged  In  furioai  conflict. 

70,000  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION. 

EVERY  INCH  of  iiMicft  In  the  great  painting  repreeenti  a  poiat  of  TUBILLINO 
iKTKBasT,  locating  the  spoil  of  heroic  deeds,  the  death  of  frienda,  or  the  paJme  cf 
▼tetorj.  It  la  Action  and  reality  all  in  oni*,  so  perfectly  blended  that  the  keenest  eyes 
fall  to  distinguish  where  reality  ends  and  fiction  begins. 

Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  between  lllinoiB  St.  and  State  House. 
io.tf  F.  8.  NEWBY.  Manager. 


! 

Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  andlSweet  Harmony ! 

21y000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sold  I 

Horry  Cnniro  including  Thk  Novjcl  Kky  (I04  pp.)  for  Day  Schoola,  Inatitutea,  Sing- 
Wm  I J  uUHgO  Ing  Oiaasea,  etc.    Iwned  July  1,  1889.    30c  per  copy ;  $S.OO  per  dozen,  j 

MERRY  MELODIES  f'or  Day  SchooU,  Inatltutea,  etc    15c  per  copy;  $1.66  per  dos. 

LIVINQ  GEMS  For  Sunday  Schoola  (160  pp.).    85c  per  copy ;  |8  00 per  doaen. 
Sample  ooplea  of  all  the  books  will  be  sent  poat-pidd  on  receipt  01  75c. 
7-ti  Addreaa,  S.  C.  HANSON,  WiLUAMapoBT,  Imd. 
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Now  Ready. 


Long's  New  Language  Exercises,  Part  I.    66  pages;  cloth;  illustrated, 

20  cents.     (Parts  II  and  III,  new  edition,  in  preparation.) 

McGuffey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader.    i2mo.,  479  pages, 

half  leather.  85  cents.  Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  on 
English  Literature. 

Holbrool<'s  New  Complete  Grammar.    By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook,  National 

Normal  School.  65  cents.  Combines  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar  in  one  volume. 

•IcGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.  A  literary  reader  for  high  grades.  Tea 
full-page  illustiations;  cloth;  432  pages.     60  cents. 

Hewett's  Psychology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hkwktt, 
LL.  D.y  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Cloth ;  192  pages. 
85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.    By  Russell  Hinman.   A  modem  text-book. 

Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. Introduced  into  nearly  1,000  (cne  thonsaind)  cities  and  towns  in 
ten  months.     Price,  |l  00;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.  McGuffey's  Revised  Series.  McGuffey*s  Alternate 
Series.     McGuffey's  Natural  History  Readers.     Eclectic  German  Series. 

IHathematicS.  Ray's  New  Series.  White's  New  Arithmetics.  Milne's 
Arithmetics  and  Algebras. 

English  Language.  Harvey's  Revised  Series.  Holbrook's  Grammars. 
Long's  Language  Ixercises. 

"Geography.     New  Eclectic  Series;   and  Map  Blanks. 

History.     Eclectic  Series.     Thalheimer's  Series.     Ridpath's  Histories. 

Penmanship  and  Drawing.  Eclectic  Drawing.  Eclectic  Copy-Books, 
Eclectic  German  Cop> -Books. 

Book-keeping.     Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Physiology.     Eclectic  Temperance  Physiology. 

Registers.     White's  Registers.     (Prices  reduced.) 

8ETO  FOB  OUR  PROPOSTTIQTi  OF  EXCHANGE  RATES. 


VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  Publishers,  CiociDBati,  Ohio. 

[  >o-rf  ] 
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I/OfV  TO  TEACH  READING. 


KITTIE   PARSONS. 


S  words  form  the  foundation  of  all  reading  exercises,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  study  of  words  should  precede  the 
^^Ses^  reading  proper.  Therefore  the  reading  lesson  consists 
of  two  distinct  studies,  the  word-study  and  the  thought  study. 

We  will  take  for  our  lesson,  "Harry  and  Annie,"  of  the  Third 
Reader,  page  46.     (McGuffey's.) 

By  the  time  the  pupil  has  completed  the  Second  Reader,  he 
has  gained  quite  a  vocabulary  of  words,  so  that  the  teaching  of 
the  new  words  is  rendered  comparatively  easy. 

In  taking  this  lesson  we  suppose  the  pupils  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  old  words,  and  the  new  words  being  placed  before 
the  lesson,  our  starting  place  is  very  plain.  Those  words  will 
have  to  be  learned  before  the  reading  can  be  accomplished. 

The  pupils  may  write  the  words  on  their  slates,  and  study  the 
spelling.  Have  them  bring  their  slates  to  the  class,  and  read 
the  words.  In  the  meantime  place  the  words  on  the  board,  then 
have  them  read  them  up  and  down,  and  finally  pronounce  in 
a  promiscuous  manner. 

This  will  give  a  drill  in  correct  and  rapid  pronunciation,  and 
avoid  future  stumbling. 
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There  are  many  new  words  used  with  whose  meaning  the  pu- 
pils are  acquainted.  For  instance,  the  word  thaw ;  every  child 
knows  how  to  use  that,  correctly,  and  no  explanation  as  to  the 
meaning  will  be  needed  from  us.  The  same  with  scatter  and 
sUding. 

If  they  have  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  other  words,  the 
necessary  explanations  must  be  given.  Lead  the  pupils  to  see 
the  word  in  the  same  meaning  as  that  used  in  the  lesson.  Then 
ask  for  sentences  containing  the  words,  expressing  the  appropri- 
ate meaning. 

The  following  are  a  few  sentences  given  by  the  pupils  of  mjr 
class : — 

"The  bell  will  not  ring  for  an  hour,  at  least J^ 

*'  The  little  girl  bade  her  parents  good-bye." 

*'  The  ice  is  beginning  to  thawJ^ 

**  I  will  scatter  the  crumbs." 

"  They  are  sliding  on  the  ice." 

'*  They  pretend  that  they  are  hunters. " 

"  They  plunged  into  the  water." 

"  He  was  exploring  a  new  country." 

"  He  was  a  very  disobedient  boy." 

Every  word  presents  an  idea  to  the  child  and  a  collection  of 
words  would  present  a  collection  of  ideas,  or  a  chain  of  thought* 
The  words  being  mastered,  the  thought  follows. 

If  the  pupils  have  any  trouble  in  grasping  the  thought  of  the 
selection,  the  teacher's  aid  is  needed  just  far  enough  to  start 
the  pupils  into  the  right  path.  Let  that  thought  be  their 
work.  Never  read  the  lesson  for  the  pupils.  Have  them  give 
their  version  of  the  story,  and  if  they  fail  in  any  point,  by  simple 
guiding  lead  them  to  see  the  real  meaning. 

Simple  drawings,  pictures,  and  maps,  and  even  localizing  the 
events  by  supposing  them  to  be  in  our  own  immediate  neighbor- 
hoods will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  out  the  thought,  and  stamping 
the  events  vividly  on  the  mind. 
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A  map  may  be  drawn,  with  the  leading  places  located.     My 
idea  shaped  this  map: — 


Home. 
D  = 


Meadow. 


0  1  a  Jl  Woods. 


CO 


Another  method  is  to  have  a  collection  of  pictures,  with  one 
or  more  similar  places  represented.  By  combining  the  various 
pictures,  a  new  mind  picture  will  be  formed. 

Still  another  way  is  to  have  the  pupils  think  of  Harry  and 
Annie  as  walking  down  our  lane,  as  climbing  our  fences,  run- 
ning  through  our  meadow,  and  falling  into  our  creek,  if  we 
shouldn't  happen  to  have  a  pond.  One  point  in  favor  of  this 
method  is  that  it  is  more  likely  to  take  the  story,  as  ''Harry  and 
Annie,"  and  make  a  ''real"  boy  and  girl  of  them,  going  through 
real  experiences  instead  of  those  we  can  read  about. 

Instructions  on  persons,  places,  and  things  can  be  given  profit- 
ably. If  any  subject  is  found  which  will  admit  of  outside  read-^ 
ing,  or  interesting  talks  by  the  teacher,  introduce  it  by  all  means. 
It  not  only  gives  the  children  a  larger  range  of  thought,  but  also 
makes  the  lesson  more  interesting.  Perhaps  the  thought  could 
be  enlarged  upon,  hinted  at  in  these  words  of  the  second  verse : 
"They  used  to  pretend  that  they  were  travelers  exploring  a  new 
country,  and  would  scatter  leaves  on  the  road  that  they  migh^ 
ind  their  way  back  again."  I  expect  they  received  the  idea  of 
"scattering  leaves"  from  their  teacher,  when  she  told  them  about 
how  our  grand  fathers  used  to  mark  their  roads  by  placing  stakes, 
cutting  trees,  etc.,  whenever  they  left  home,  so  they  would  not 
get  lost  For  you  know  a  long  time  ago  there  were  no  nice 
loads,  like  we  have  now. 

To  get  the  oral  expression  of  the  thought,  have  the  pupils  tsll 
the  lesson  to  you.  Lay  aside  your  book,  and  depend  on  the 
pupils  (seemingly)  for  the  story.  They  knowing  that  you  have 
no  book  will  strive  to  tell  the  real  meaning,  and  the  results  ob- 
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tained  will  be  very  pleasing.  If  this  should  fail,  use  good  ques- 
tions. Where  did  Harry  and  Annie  live  ?  Did  they  go  to  the 
country  school  ?  Why  would  the  walk  be  pleasant  during^  the 
summer-time?  Does  the  verse  say  they  were  real  travelers? 
Why  did  they  scatter  leaves  ?  Even  if  the  ice  is  thick,  is  it  always 
safe?  Why  did  they  often  cross  the  pond?  Did  their  mother 
like  for  them  always  to  cross  the  pond  ?  Thus  each  verse  will 
present  new  questions.  If  the  child  gathers  the  thought,  and 
gives  the  proper  feelings  without  the  use  of  the  book,  then  the 
oral  reading  will  be  more  than  mere  sounds.  Still  cling  to  the 
words,  ''tell  the  piece,"  after  they  have  begun  with  the  book. 

The  Language  Work  is  prominent,  through  the  whole  lesson* 
When  the  pupils  are  framing  expressions  Xotelliht  story,  it  shows 
itself  more  plainly.  Finally  these  expressions  or  sentences  merge 
into  oral  compositions,  and  another  point  is  made. 

Then  to  complete  our  lesson,  we  must  have  a  nice  little  storj 

written  about  it     In  this  story  work  don't  let  the  pupils  use  the 

book,  for  if  you  do  they  are  sure  to  have  the  language  of  the 

book.     Never  let  grammatical  errors  pass  without  correction, 

for  there  is  little  profit  in  studying  a  language  book,  if  we  don't 

expect  to  practice  its  rules. 
Economy,  Ind. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  READING  CIRCLE* 


H.  D.  VORIES,  SUPT.  JOHNSON  CO. 


The  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  was  organized  in  1887, 
by  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  object  of  this  organization  is  to  direct  the  reading  of  young 
people  until  a  taste  for  good  reading  becomes  a  confimed  habit 
The  purpose  is  a  laudable  one,  and  one  that  all  persons  who  are 
solicitous  for  the  future  of  this  country  will  take  great  pride  in 
fostering.  I  believe  that  no  one  thing  will  so  much  raise  the 
moral  tone  and  increase  the  usefulness  and  happiness  of  the  future 
citizen  as  the  inculcation  of  the  habit  of  reading  good  books. 

The  danger  from  reading  bad  books  is  great     Kirk  says: 

*  Read  at  the  State  Convention  of  Connty  Supts.  last  June. 
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''It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  devil  to  keep  the  masses  of 
the  world  in  ignorance;  but  finding  at  length  that  they  will  read 
he  is  doing  all  in  his  power  to  poison  their  books/'  Some  one 
else  says :  '*  Books  are  company;  and  the  company  of  bad  books 
is  as  dangerous  as  the  company  of  bad  associates ;  while  that  of 
good  books  is  like  that  of  good  men."  Tom  Brown  says :  **  Some 
books,  like  the  city  of  London,  fare  the  better  for  being  burnt." 

The  far- reaching  and  incalculable  influence  of  books  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  young  lady  who  threw  the  thistle- 
down to  the  winds,  and  the  next  day  was  told  to  gather  it  up. 
She  could  not  gather  it  up.  Neither  can  we  gather  up  or  control 
the  influence  of  books  once  read.  Hence  the  importance  of 
seeing  that  only  the  best  are  read. 

The  plan  of  organization  is  a  simple  one,  and  has  no  phase  of 
compulsion  about  it.  This  is  a  very  essential  omission  in  this 
matter.  The  teacher  explains  to  the  pupils  what  he  wants. 
Then  he  sends  to  the  parent  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  member- 
ship, together  with  a  few  selections  forcibly  but  briefly  setting 
forth  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  reading  of  good  books, 
and  says  in  a  modest  and  diplomatic  way,  ''If  you  desire  to  co- 
operate with  the  teachers  of  the  state  in  an  effort  to  direct  the 
taste  of  the  children  and  to  confirm  them  in  a  habit  of  reading 
good  books,  please  draw  a  line  under  the  titles  of  any  books  you 
may  desire  in  the  accompanying  list,  and  return  this  paper  to  the 
teacher  who  will  sign  the  same,  thus  entitling  the  holder  to  buy 
books  at  the  i educed  prices  named." 

The  books  are  attractive  both  in  title  and  in  subject-matter, 
and  well  adapted  for  the  several  grades  named,  in  both  language 
and  thought;  and  the  prices  are  certainly  very  reasonable. 

I  think,  however,  the  title  of  this  organization  should  be 
changed  to  Young  People's  Reading  Course,  rather  than  circle, 
as  it  has  no  features  of  circle  whatever ;  and  the  word  has  been 
misleading  to  teachers,  and  in  some  instances  has  caused  them 
to  try  to  induce  the  pupils  of  the  same  grades  to  get  the  same 
books  so  they  could  meet  and  read  and  discuss  the  work.  I 
think  this  was  not  the  intention.  I  think  the  objects  were  these : 
(i)  Suitableness  as  to  gradation ;   (2)  Suitableness  and  attrac- 
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tiveness  of  subject-matter;  (3)  Cheapness  as  an  inducement  to 
buf  these  books  rather  than  those  of  a  questionable  character; 
^4)  A  list  of  books  from  which  parents  could  select  without  fear 
of  ruining  the  child. 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  board  of  directors  to  ertend 
the  list  of  suitable  books  for  each  grade,  as  a  reference  table  for 
parents  desirous  of  purchasing  books  for  their  children ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  have  this  table  on  a  placard  that  could 
be  hung  in  each  school- house. 

Mr.  J.  Edw.  Wiley,  of  Bloomington,  and  Miss  Charity  Dye, 
of  Indianapolis,  have  published  a  list  of  books  on  this  line  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  teachers. 

As  to  the  aid  the  county  board  and  county  superintendent  can 
give  in  this  matter  I  think  the  plan  suggested  in  our  county  board 
meeting  last  September  was  a  good  one.     We  outlined  a  plan 
like  this:    (i)  Each  trustee  should  buy  a  set  of  books;  (2)  the 
books  were  to  go  to  each  district  for  inspection  by  the  pupils 
and  parents;  (3)  meetings  were  to  be  called  in  the  several  dis- 
tricts as  the  books  were  changed  from  district  to  district,  for  ex- 
hibition, and  the  teacher  should  explain  the  purposes  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  advantages  of  the  circle,  distribute  tables,  exhibit  books, 
and  read  from  the  several  books  in  tempting  quantities.     This 
plan  was  broken  into  by  the  campaign  and  consequently  we  have 
not  tried  it;  but  we  yet  have  great  faith  in  it  and  mean  to  try  it 
this  fall. 

Individual  teachers  have  induced  pupils  to  buy  and  read  the 
books  and  report  good  results,  but  there  have  been  no  active 
steps  taken  by  the  county  board.  Next  fall  the  county  board 
will  give  the  Young  People's  Reading  Circle  all  the  aid  in  its 
power. 

''  TIf£  EXCHANGES  IN  SCHOOL:' 


Who  does  not  know  Riley  ?  Copied  from  magazine  to  news- 
paper, the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  the  farmer,  the  arti- 
san, and  the  educator  have  all  learned  the  tender  sentiment  of 
his  verses.     But  in  the  common  schools  where  progressive  art 
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demands  that  the  ''meaning  of  poetry"  be  taught,  how  few  pu- 
pils are  familiar  with  the  "  Hoosier  Poet" 

Teachers  cram  ''Thanatopsis"  and  cram  ''Endymion"  and 
**Oh,  Cromwell,  Cromwell,"  and  wonder  why  pupils  fail  "to 
get  the  beauty  of  the  language;"  The  hearty  little  animal  whose 
«nd  in  existence  seems  to  be  to  outgrow  jackets  cares  little  for 
**  Bozarris  and  the  green  graves  of  his  sires."  How  is  he  and 
how  is  Susie  Tucker,  who  wt7I.  curl  her  bangs  in  the  most  thril- 
ling passage  about  ''The  lost  Lenore,"  to  be  initiated  into  the 
*  *  meaning  of  poetry  "  ? 

Why  doesn't  some  one  teach  the  ppetic  alphabet?  These 
same  stolid  faces  might  glow  with  interest  in  the  study  of  "A 
Newsboy's  Story,"  and  the  dullest  eyes  shine  in  sympathy  with 
the  pathos  of  "When  Little  Wesley  died."  The  poets  in  the 
Readers  have  all  written  for  other  poets,  for  the  bright  young 
teacher  who  dreams  over  "Excelsior"  and  the  **  Wonder-eyes," 
who  sits  in  every  school  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  lessons. 
For  every- day  folk  the  every  day  press  is  full  of  tender  little 
rhymes  such  as  Pfrimmer's  "Sugar  Makin'  Time"  and  Riley's 
"  Curv'ture  o'  the  Spine."  More  vivid  pictures  may  be  drawn 
from  a  lesson  on  "  I've  ben  down  to  the  Capitol "  than  from  a 
dozen  "classic  gems." 

But  we  only  rose  to  suggest  that  the  teacher  of  poetry  spy  out 
the  simple  melodies  of  common  interest  and  so  lead  the  child, 
by  easy  gradation,  to  appreciate  imagery.  Finally,  the  object 
may  be  gained  and  he  will  know  the  grandest  meaning  of  such 
figures  as  "the  morning  stars  sang  together";  but  the  course 
should  be  heart-songs  first  and  classics  afterward. 

Yours  respectfully,  Grace  Nichols. 

PiNKAMINK,  JaIPBR  CC,  InD. 


VOCABULARY  MAKING. 


J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  SUPT.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


The  misfits  in  education  are  mostly  those  of  wadded  ignor- 
ance. The  child  enters  school  stuffed  full  of  words,  ideas,  and 
images.    He  can  use  his  information  to  round  out,  and  to  round 
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up  what  he  knows.  With  eyes  and  ears  both  open,  aad  an  ac- 
tive mind,  his  real  business  is  to  pick  up  all  sorts  of  o<ld8  and 
ends  of  knowledge.  To  suppose  that  vocabulary  makiDg^  is  the 
chief  activity  of  childhood,  is  only  one  side  of  the  truth  as  it  ap- 
pears to  me.  At  first,  the  child  learns  words  from  imitation 
combined  with  practice.  He  knows  the  words  from  sound,  and 
not  by  sight.  By  hearing  them  applied  to  things  by  other  per- 
sons, he  learns  how  to  use  them  himself,  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  many  of  them  are  used,  he  catches  their  meaning^. 

The  meaning  of  some  he  guesses  at,  just  as  older  and  larger 
people  are  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Any  one,  who  will  watch 
children  carefully,  can  prove  the  truthfulness  of  what  is  here 
stated,  if  he  has  any  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

A  child  of  average  opportunities  at  the  age  of  six,  when  he 
first  enters  school,  will  have  a  vocabulary  at  his  immediate  com- 
mand of  from  3oo  words  to  2,500  words.     Besides,  there  have 
been  no  tables  prepared  showing  the  number  of  words  the  aver- 
age child  knows,  but  does  not  use;    Last  year,  I  published  the 
vocabularies  of  five  different  children.    The  youngest  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  months  used  60  words,  nearly  all  nouns ,  and  when 
two  years  old  her  total  list  was  500  words.     Another  child  at 
seventeen  months  used  80  words;   another  at  thirty  months, 
1,050  words;  a  little  boy  at  three  years  and  nine  months  1,00^ 
not  including  all  the  proper  names  he  knew ;  while  the  fifth,  at 
the  age  of  five,  used  in  conversation  more  than  1,500  different 
words  in  two  weeks. 

These  records  were  carefully  and  accurately  made.  Any  one 
can  make  his  own  experiments  if  he  is  willing  to  take  the  time. 

To  take  advantage  of  what  the  child  already  has,  and  to  teach 
him  how  to  use  it  rightly,  is  the  chief  part  of  all  teaching. 

School  work  should  supplement  the  home  work. 

When  a  child  starts  to  school,  he  should  be  given  a  chance  to 
spread  himself.  All  the  hampering  and  coddling  processes  in 
reading,  composition,  number,  etc.,  must  got  A  hungry  child 
goes  to  the  table  to  eat,  not  to  be  tantah'zed ;  he  goes  to  school 
to  learn,  and  he  needs  knowledge  in  good  sized  chunks  at  times^ 
if  his  intellectual  stomach  is  empty,  active,  and  vigorous. 
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I  have  no  patience  with  so  much  of  the  'Mittle  pill  practice'^' 
in  educational  work. 

Last  weeky  I  was  walking  with  a  youngster  of  four  summers, 
and  he  said :  '*  It  is  sundown,  and  it  will  soon  be  dark."  I  re- 
plied, "Yes."  Then  he  said,  **  Where  docs  the  sun  go  wHen  it 
is  dark  ?"  I  said,  "  Behind  the  earth."  Then  he  said,  **  Where 
is  the  behind  of  the  earth  ? "  Before  I  could  reply  to  his  last 
question,  he  said:  ''Dark  is  made  by  the  sky's  coming  down 
to  the  ground,  I  think." 

I  tried  him  the  next  evening  on  arithmetic.  He  could  count 
on  his  thumbs  and  fingers  to  ten.  I  asked,  ''  What  makes  ten  ?  " 
Promptly,  he  replied,  "Two  fives."  Next,  "What  makes  eight?" 
Again,  came  the  answer,  "Two  fours."  Now,  what  is  the  half 
of  eight?  To  this  he  replied  instantly,  "Four."  Again  he  said 
without  hesitation,  "The  half  of  four  is  two."  And  to  my  query, 
"What  is  the  half  of  two?"  "t?«^,"  was  the  reply.  Lastly,  I 
asked  him,  "What  is  the  hfilf  of  one?"  He  said:  "  It  is  one 
cut  in  two  in  the  middle." 

Yet,  there  are  numb-skulls  that  would  keep  this  little  fellow 
when  he  is  a  year  or  two  older,  five  or  ten  months  on  numbers 
from  one  to.  ten.  So,  also,  children  are  kept  writing,  and  spell- 
ing, and  reading  little  short  words  that  they  already  know,  which, 
when  once  learned,  are  learned  for  all  time.  This  narrowing 
process  brings  the  child's  horizon  too  near.  Instead  of  a  station- 
ary horizon,  it  should  be  continually  enlarging. 

Gathering  in  new  words,  and  using  them  to  express  ideas,  and 
thinking  out  which  words  to  select,  that  will  express  the  ideas  to 
the  best  advantage,  is  the  most  important  part  of  language-culture, 
so  far  as  the  actual  work  in  school  is  concerned.  However,  it 
is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  language  hobby  now. — A^.  K 
School  JournaL 

DON'T  ''STOP  TO  THINKS 


In  the  school  room,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  we  are  too  often 
inclined  to  use  terms  which  we  really  do  not  mean.  We  tell  our 
pupils  to  "stop  and  think,"  (three  times  some  say),  but  we  really 
do  not  mean  this.     If  we  are  studying  shall  we  stop  to  think  ? 
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If  we  are  walking  on  a  journey  shall  we  stop  to  think  ?  No ;  we 
should  not  step  to  think,  we  should  think  as  we  go.  It  is  the  clear 
mind  that  is  thus  exercised,  for  none  other  can  be  clear. 

When  we  write  we  must  think  as  we  write  ?    True,  sometiines 
we  can't  think  correctly  as  fast  as  we  can  write,  but  we  dio  not 
-stop  to  think,  we  keep  on.    First  impressions  should  be  penned, 
and  then  corrected ;  not  corrected,  and  then  penned. 

Do  not  think  that  I  believe  in  hurrying  a  person,  although 

some  need  it.    I  do  believe  that,  instead  of  stopping  to  think, 

we  should  think  as  we  go,  and  train  our  minds  to  this  standard 

-of  work.    A  mind  that  is  permitted  to  stop  to  think  will  become 

like  a  balky  team — the  more  it  stops  the  more  it  wants  to  stop. 

Our  best  ministers  usually  take  exercise  while  thinking^  oat 
Hheir  sermons.    Our  best  teachers  work  as  they  think  ef  vice  versa. 
Then  why  should  we  cultivate  a  dormant  disposition  in  our  pupils 
which  is  not  tolerated  by  the  highest  caste  of  breeding  ? 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  present  system  of  common  school 
-education,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  responsible  for  a 
great  many  of  the  beggars  who  throng  our  streets  and  highways; 
and  no  other  principle  of  our  school  is  so  great  in  producing  this 
lethargy  as  the  practice  of  stopping  to  think.  Many  a  tramp 
has  stopped  to  think,  while  those  "going  thinkers"  have  rushed 
•by  him,  and,  not  only  exhausted  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was 
thinking,  but  gained  new  ideas ;  while  the  man  who  stopped  to 
think  is  still  thinking  why  men  scorn  him. 

Then,  fellow- teachers,  we  should  not  stop  or  train  our  pupils 

to  ''stop  and  think " ;  but  train  our  mind  and  theirs  to  think  as 

we  go.     This  is  ''advancing  thought"     " Stopping  to  think " 

b  the  monotony  of  life."        Yours  respectfully, 

Charles  La  Cafe'. 
Spkncer,  Ind.  

Never  underestimate  your  powers.  It  is  bad  to  over  estimate 
them.  In  trade  no  one  pays  a  cent  more  than  is  charged  for 
goods,  never  suspects  there  is  more  in  weight  or  measure  than 
is  charged  for,  and  never  thinks  for  a  moment  of  estimating  one 
at  more  than  he  values  himself.  Discount  a  man  of  large  pre- 
tentions, and  give  due  credit  to  a  man  who  is  sincere  in  self- 
appreciation.  Sincerity  is  the  best  possible  rule  in  claiming  value 
ifor  goods  or  character,  and  no  one  needs  it  more  than  the  teacher. 
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THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

ifThH  Department  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  SoperrisiBg  Priiu  IndisBspoiis  iehOQlB.1 


SENTENCE  BUILDING. 


Burgoyne 

Henry  Hudson 

Sparrows 

Comets 

Time 

Turbans 

Lime 

Steam 

Air 

Carpets 


3 

are 

was 

can  be 

is 

have  been 

may  be 

has  been 

could  have  been 

must  have  been 


3 
woven 

defeated 

condensed 

inhaled 

worn 

slacked 

wasted 

seen 

deceived 

quarreling 


were 

The  above  is  copied  from  ''Graded  Lessons  in  English/^ 
^eed  &  Kellogg,  p.  19.  On  the  same  page  the  following  direc- 
tions are  given :  '*  Prefix  the  little  helping  words  in  the  second 
'column  to  such  of  the  more  important  words  in  the  third  column 
as  with  them  will  make  complete  predicates,  and  join  these  pred- 
icates to  all  subjects  in  iht  first  column  with  which  they  will  unite 
to  make  good  sense." 

Most  pupils,  unless  helped  by  the  teacher,  will  fail  to  observe 
the  condition  expressed  in  the  phrase  "to  make  good  sense." 

Pupils  who  are  studying  this  little  book  have  not  read  history 
and  consequently  only  a  few  ever  heard  of  Burgoyne  or  Henry 
Hudson.  They  generally  infer  that  they  were  men  and  they 
know  that  men  can  be  defeated,  deceived,  or  seen.  So  it  makes 
just  as  good  sense  to  them  to  say  that  "Burgoyne  was  seen"  at 
to  say  that  "Burgoyne  was  defeated."  "Henry  Hudson  was 
defeated"  is  just  as  good  sense  to  them  as  "  Henry  Hudson  was 
■deceived." 

These  pupils  have  not  made  the  sciences  a  study  and  so  they 
are  apt  to  say  that  "  Lime  can  be  condensed"  and  "  Air  can  be 
seen."  They  have  no  use  for  slacked  with  any  of  these  subjects. 
One  pupil  told  the  writer  that  slacked  meant  "  stopped  going  so 
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fast."  The  writer  had  to  say  **Yes,"  of  course.  The  pupil 
added  that  there  was  no  subject  that  was  likely  going  at  alJ,  and 
so  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  use  the  word  slacked. 

The  writer  tested  three  pupils  on  the  above.  Each  was  called 
in  alone  so  that  the  others  could  not  hear  what  was  said.  One 
had  never  read  history,  and  is  now  in  a  grade  that  beg^an  this 
book  last  September.  Another  is  in  a  grade  that  is  using  the 
Primary  EU:lectic  History  as  a  reading  book,  and  has  used  the 
language  book  for  two  and  one-half  years.  The  other  has^ 
finished  U.  S.  History  and  will  soon  finish  Reed  &  Kellogg's 
'<  Higher  Lessons  in  English." 

The  first  one  said  that  *'  Henry  Hudson  was  defeated  '*  and 
**  Burgoyne  must  have  been  deceived."  When  asked  why  she 
said  so  she  replied  that  she  did  not  know. 

**  What  was  Burgoyne?"     **  A  man."     **  Do  you  know  any 
thing  about  him  ?"     **  No."     Why  did  you  say  that  he  '*  must 
have  been  deceived?"     ** Because  I  suppose  he  could  have 
been  deceived."     Similar  questions  were  asked  about  Hudson, 
with  about  the  same  result.     She  was  then  told  the  facts.     That 
Burgoyne  was  a  British  general  in  the  Revolution ;  that  he  fought 
in  one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war;  that  he  lost  the 
battle ;  and  that  the  Americans  were  greatly  encouraged  by  his 
surrender.     That  Henry  Hudson  hoped  to  find  a  ''Northwest 
Passage "  by  sailing  up  the  river  that  was  afterward  named  for 
him.     She  laughed  at  that  idea  and  said  he  didn't  find  it. 

She  was  then  asked  which  word  was  best  to  use  with  Burgoyne. 
She  said  **  defeated."  Why  not  use  *  *  seen  ?  "  '*  Because  when- 
ever we  hear  Burgoyne  we  think  of  a  defeat." 

This  pupil  said  very  readily,  **Time  has  been  wasted." 
''Turbans  have  been  worn."  ** Carpets  can  be  woven."  She 
was  acquainted  with  these  things.  In  regard  to  the  third  one 
she  was  asked  how  carpets  were  usually  made  and  she  said  she 
didn't  know.  Why  then  did  you  say  they  "can  be  made?" 
''  Because  I  thought  that  was  a  good  predicate  to  go  with  car- 
pets." 

She  could  not  think  of  any  thing  to  say  about  "lime"  or 
"air,"  and  said  "steam  can  be  seen,"  which  of  course  the  sci- 
entist knows  is  not  true. 
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The  second  pupil  had  Burgoyne  defeated  and  Henry  Hudson 
•deceived,  and  gave  very  good  reasons  for  his  sentences.  He 
had  read  about  them  in  his  little  history.  But  he  said  lime  was 
-condensed  and  that  steam  was  inhaled.  On  second  thought  he 
changed  in  regard  to  the  last  and  said  that  he  guessed  it  would 
be  too  hot  to  inhale. 

The  third  pupil  got  all  right,  and  could  give  a  good  reason 
for  all. 

WHAT   IS   SUGGESTED. 

That  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  pupils  un. 
•derstand  enough  about  the  allusions  in  the  grammar  work  to 
enable  them  to  ''build"  and  analyze  sentences  intelligently. 
The  pupils  can  glibly  say  that  a  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a 
thought  in  words,  and  yet  many  that  they  read  and  write  do  not 
express  thought  to  them. 

Now  some  one  may  be  ready  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for 
pupils  of  this  age  to  be  historians,  scientists,  and  philosophers. 
True.  But  the  teacher  may  start  them  on  the  road  to  become 
all.  It  does  not  take  long  to  tell  the  pupil  enough  for  his  present 
purpose.  He  does  not  need  to  know  all  about  Burgoyne.  He 
needs  to  know  only  that  he  was  a  general  who  fought  in  a  great 
battle  and  that  he  lost  it  This  much  will  enable  him  to  choose 
the  proper  words  from  the  given  list  to  combine  with  the  word 
Burgoyne.  This  makes  the  grammar  work  intelligent  But  the 
teacher  may  add  just  enough  more  to  this  to  make  the  pupils 
wish  to  know  more.  He  may  then  tell  where  they  can  learn 
more.  He  is  then  doing  more  than  teaching  grammar.  He  is 
forming  in  the  pupils  a  habit  of  investigation.  They  will  not  be 
satisfied  till  they  know  what  every  sentence  means.  In  the  study 
of  the  little  book  referred  to  the  pupils  will  pick  up  a  great  deal 
of  general  information. 

On  the  same  page  are  sentences  that  refer  to  Napoleon,  Andre, 
Columbus,  Esau,  Sodom,  eclipses,  and  treason.  On  another 
page  are  references  to  Paul,  Nero,  Alexander,  Comwallis,  Car- 
thage, Jupiter. 

There  are  two  cautions  to  be  kept  in  mind  in  this  work :  (i) 
The  disposition  to  turn  the  whole  lesson  into  a  general  informal 
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tion  lesson  should  be  avoided.  Teacher  and  pupils  are  likelj  to* 
become  so  interested  that  they  forget  the  real  business  of  the 
hour.  Remember,  just  enough  should  be  told  to  enable  the 
pupils  to  do  their  work  intelligently  and  to  awaken  a  desire  to 
know  more.  (2)  Avoid  sending  pupils  home  to  ask  some  one 
who  Burgoyne  was  and  what  he  did,  under  the  impression  that 
you  are  teaching  him  to  investigate.  Tell  him  yourself,  or  tell 
him  where  he  can  read  for  himself  about  the  subject  in  hand. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 


During  the  three  months  ending  Aug.  31  there  were  exported 
to  England  90,000  head  of  cattle,  40,000,000  pounds  of  fresh 
beef,  and  34,000,000  pounds  of  canned  beef. 

The  first  forty-two  star  flag  ever  received  in  Charleston,  the- 
chief  southern  seaport,  reached  there  Friday,  consigned  to  the 
postmaster,  and  was  at  once  flung  to  the  breeze  over  the  coloiiiai 
postofiice  building,  formerly  the  exchange. 

The  largest  county  in  the  United  States  is  Custer  Co.,  Mon., 
which  contains  36,000  square  miles,  being  larger  in  extent  than 
the  States  of  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
and  Rhode  Island.  One-tenth  of  our  present  population  could 
find  a  means  of  livelihood  in  this  one  county,  and  then  it  would 
not  be  so  populous  as  Belgium. 

ELECTRIC   LAMPS  POR  TRAVELERS. 

One  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the  application  of  electricity  con- 
sbts  of  an  electric  reading  lamp,  which  is  being  fitted  to  the  car- 
riages on  the  main  line  of  the  Southeastern  Railroad.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  ^^put-apenny-in-the-slot"  automatic  machines. 
The  apparatus  is  situated  immediately  over  the  passenger's  head 
and  under  the  rack,  and  is  contained  in  a  small  box  5x3  inches. 
The  light  is  of  five  candle-power,  and  is  obtained  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  penny  at  the  top  of  a  box  and  by  a  subsequent  pres- 
sure  of  a  nob,  and  will  last  for  half  an  hour,  extinguishing  itself 
at  the  end  of  that  time  automatically.  If  the  light  be  required 
for  an  indefinite  period  a  penny  every  half  hour  will  suffice.    The 
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light  can  be  extinguished  at  any  moment  by  means  of  a  second 
l>utton  provided  for  the  purpose.  One  of  the  special  features  of 
the  invention  is  that,  if  the  instrument  is  out  of  order,  the  penny 
is  not  lost,  as  it  is  in  the  present  machines.  It  drops  right  through 
and  comes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  can  be  recov- 
ered, and  the  same  result  happens  in  the  case  of  any  coin  other 
than  a  penny.  Each  carriage  is  fitted  with  an  accumulator  which 
supplies  the  electricity. 

This  invention  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  passengers- 
during  night  journeys. — Nature, 

ABOUT   ELECTRICITY. 

The  longest  distance  over  which  conversation  by  telephone  is- 
daily  carried  on  is  about  750  miles.  It  is  from  Portland,  Maine,.. 
to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  fastest  time  made  by  an  electric  railroad  car  is  one  mile 
a  minute.  This  was  made  by  a  small  experimental  car.  Street 
railway  cars  make  30  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  more  than  100,000  miles  of  submarine  cable  in  op- 
eration.   This  is  enough  to  girdle  the  earth  four  times. 

There  are  over  i  ,.000, 000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  in  operation 
in  the  United  States— enough  to  encircle  the  earth  forty  times. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  250,000  people  in  the  United^ 
States  who  are  engaged  in  business  solely  dependent  upon  elec- 
tricity. 

It  takes  about  fifteen  minutes  to  transmit  a  message  from  San^ 
Francisco  to  Hong  Kong.  It  goes  via  New  York,  Canso,  Pen- 
zance, Aden,  Bombay,  Madras,  Penang,  and  Singapore.  (Have 
pupils  take  their  maps  and  locate  all  these  places.) 

Thete  are  about  300,000  telephones  in  the  United  States,  and 
about  1,055,000  messages  are  sent  daily. 

There  are  about  400  miles  of  electric  railway  in  the  United: 
States,  and  much  more  under  construction. 

Have  pupils  tell  who  first  used  electricity  to  convey  messages. 
When  was  it  ?    Where  ?    When  was  the  first  submarine  cable 
laid?    By  whom  ?    Was  the  first  attempt  a  success?    How  do- 
they  now  tell  where  a  break  in  the  cable  is  ? 


1 
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FRIDAY. 

1.  Friday,  Columbus  sailed  on  his  voyage  of  discoveiy. 

2.  Friday,  ten  weeks  later,  he  discovered  America. 

3.  Friday,  St  Augustine  was  founded. 

4.  Friday,  the  **  Mayflower"  arrived  at  Plymouth. 

5.  Friday,  George  Washington  was  bom. 

6.  Friday,  Bunker  Hill  was  seized  and  fortified. 

7.  Friday,  the  surrender  of  Saratoga  was  made. 

8.  Friday,  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown. 

Now  who  will  say  that  Friday  is  an  unlucky  day  for  America  ? 


KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

[This  is  A  new  Department,  and  is  edited  by  W.  N.  Hiilman,  Supt.  of  the  La  Porte 
Schools.    He  is  also  the  author  oi  several  educational  works.] 


^  SUMMARY    OF   THE   FOUR   PRINCIPLES. 

HE  four  principles  of  Educational  Method  are,  then,  as 
follows : — 

1.  All  that  is  done  should  enlist  the  child*  s  self -activity, 

2.  AU  that  is  done  should  appeal  to  the  whole  child, 

3.  All  that  is  done  should  tend  to  the  formation  of  right  habit, 

4.  All  that  is  done  should  be  connected  with  some  social  purpose. 
It  will  be  observed  that  these  rules  are  based  wholly  on  the 

need  of  the  helpless  child  as  a  being  growing  into  self  sustaining 
manhood.  They  have  no  reference  to  the  subject  of  instruction 
as  such.  There  is  in  them  not  the  shadow  of  a  suggestion  as  to 
how  to  teach  certain  facts  or  fancies  of  the  text  book  fiend  or  o( 
the  course- of  study  hero.  There  is  in  them  "nothing  practical" 
as  the  great  army  of  mongers  in  educational  devices  would  say. 

Yet  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  child  will  be  permanendy 
benefited  by  your  work — that  your  work  will  enter  into  the  very 
being  of  the  child  to  lead  him  up  and  on  for  evermore — in  the 
exact  measure  in  which  every  phase  of  it  is  in  conformity  with 
these  principles,  and  with  all  of  them  at  once  and  all  the  time. 

THEIR   SOLIDARITY   SHOWN. 

Your  most  skillful  efforts  in  all  other  directions  must  fail,  if 
you  fail  to  enlist  the  child's  self-activity.    If  he  does,  not  because 
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he  wants  to  do  but  because  you  want  him  to  do,  he  will  close 
liis  being  to  the  work.  The  work  will  not  enter  his  habits,  but 
you  will  rather  plant  an  habitual  repugnance  against  it  and  all 
^connected  with  it. 

Again,  if  you  appeal  to  but  one  side  of  the  child's  being  in 
work  otherwise  excellent,  the  futility  of  your  efforts  must  become 
apparent  to  you.  If  you  teach  him  only  to  know,  you  are  like 
^ne  that  heaps  up  the  seed-corn  on  tablets  of  stone,  and  to  whom 
no  harvest  can  come.  If  you  teach  him  only  to  do,  he  will  do 
l)lindly  and  ineffectively,  wasting  his  strength  and  his  power  of 
-will,  and — at  last — drifting  into  indolence  through  failure  and 
-want  of  scope. 

Similarly,  if  you  fail  to  establish  right  habits  by  means  of  ju- 
•dicious  repetition  and  stress  of  tendency,  your  children  will  be 
the  prey  of  every  fresh  impulse  and  of  every  new  allurement, 
drifting  or  driven  everywhere  and  nowhere  like  vessels  without 
sail  and  rudder,  without  chart  and  compass.  Or,  worse,  they 
urill  contract  false  habits  that  will  lead  them  forever  astray. 

Lastly,  if  what  he  does  is  related  only  to  himself,  if  he  is  not 
taught  to  connect  at  every  step  his  own  well-being  and  enjoy- 
ment with  the  well-being  and  enjoyment  of  his  fellows,  he  will 
even  with  choicest  attainments  drift  into  a  hopeless,  helpless 
egoism  to  which  life  neither  is  nor  ought  to  be  worth  living. 
Man  finds  his  true  self  only  on  the  fields  of  expansive  social 
endeavor. 

Thus  the  value  of  all  educational  work  is  tested  by  the  joint 
criticism  of  these  four  principles.  Indeed,  so  intimate  is  this 
union  that  failure  in  one  entails  failure  in  all.  And  this  is  trebly 
true  of  the  primary  work  which  fills  the  most  important  period 
of  school  life. 

SECONDARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  METHOD. 

Certain  other  rules  of  method  which  have  reference  to  the 
-material  of  instruction  need  to  be  enumerated  before  I  can  profit- 
ably emphasize  my  meaning  by  illustrations  from  the  school-room. 
There  are  chiefly  two  rules  that  interest  us  in  this  connection. 
The  first  of  these  demands  that  with  regard  to  the  growth  of  ideas 
•concerning  the  various  objects  of  knowledge  the  method  shall 
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ht  genetic i  i.  e.^  in  <ucordance  with  natural  laws  of  ^rwfth.  The 
second  of  these  rules  demands  that,  so  far  as  the  character  of  the 
various  and  successive  objects  of  instruction  is  concerned,  die 
method  shall  be  comprehenstte^  i.  e.^  taking  in  the  whole  obfed^f 

instruction. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  GENETIC  RULE. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule  the  child  should  proceed  in  the 
acquisition  of  ideas  from  the  near  to  the  remote ;  from  the  knomi 
to  the  unknown;  from  the  particular  to  the  general;  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  phrases  relate  only  to  the  selec- 
tion  of  successive  objects  of  instruction  with  reference  to  the 
child's  present  condition.  In  the  process  of  instruction  and  with 
reference  to  the  child's  past  condition,  there  occurs  an  apparent 
reversal  of  these  phrases :  The  remote  becomes  near ;  the  an* 
known,  known ;  the  general,  particular ;  the  symbol,  a  things 
the  abstract,  a  concrete. 

I  have,no  doubt  that  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  several  hi^hlj^ 
amusing  controversies  that  have  acquired  some  notoriety  of  late. 

HOW   FRCEBEL   FORMULATES  THIS   RULE. 

Froebel  formulates  this  rule  very  clearly  from  both  stand- 
points, thus:  *'The  educator  should  make  the  individual  and 
particular  general,  the  general  particular  and  individual,  and 
elucidate  both  in  life;  he  should  make  the  external  internal,  and 
the  internal  external,  and  indicate  the  necessary  unity  of  both  in  life; 
he  should  consider  the  finite  in  the  light  of  the  infinite,  and  the 
infinite  in  the  light  of  the  finite,  and  harmonize  both  in  life.**  I 
have  italicised  certain  expressions  to  show  how  constantly  Froebel 
would  lead  knowledge  into  lif6-conduct. 

CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  RULE  OF  COMPREHENSIVENESS. 

This  rule  requires  that  in  the  course  of  instruction  we  proceed 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  and 
— consequently — from  analysis  to  synthesis. 

It  is  plain  that,  here  too,  in  the  course  of  instruction  there 
comes  a  reversal :  The  part  becomes  a  whole,  the  complex  is 
resolved  into  a  simple  or  into  several  simples,  and  sjrnthesis 
yields  material  for  new  analysis. 
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All  these  thingi  will  be  amply  illuBtrated  hereafter.  For  the 
present,  I  wish  merely  to  point  out  the  fact  that  in  the  light  of 
Prcebel's  demand  to  apply  all  knowledge  in  life,  this  rule  acquires 
new  significance  and  becomes  identical  with  the  analytico-syn- 
tfietic  law,  the  fundamental  law  of  all  mental  activity. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

% 
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(Tbto  DftattmMmt  ii  ooadncMd  by  Abjiold  ToHrniis,  Dmb  of  th«  !>•  Pmnr 

Nonui  SchocL] 


Tff£  ORGANIZING  IDEA  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 

DISCOVERED. 


^9f  HE  growth  of  English  ideas  into  thirteen  sets  of  local,  iso- 
^W)  lated  institutions  is  the  first  great  movement  in  the  life  of 
our  people.  If  these  institutions  resembled  somewhat,  the  cause 
is  found  in  their  common  origin  and  similar  physical  conditions 
rather  than  in  any  intercommunication  or  official  connection* 
The  totality  of  colonial  influences  favored  isolation.  There  was, 
however,  one  slender  thread  of  connection  that  contained  the 
promise  of  the  future. 

Following  the  Restoration,  England  renewed  the  Navigation 
Laws  in  forms  so  stringent  that  American  traders  became  smug- 
glers. In  the  course  of  a  century  the  system  of  smuggling  be- 
came so  perfect  that  England's  revenue  was  very  small  indeed. 
The  importers  and  the  retail  merchants  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
were  in  hearty  sympathy  with  each  other  in  planning  and  schem- 
ing to  avoid  the  payment  of  duties.  The  consumers — the  hon- 
est fanners  and  industrious  mechanics — lent  their  aid,  some- 
times,  and  alwa3rs  their  sympathy,  for,  by  so  doing  they  obtained 
cheaper  goods  from  England  and  cheaper  sugar  from  the  West 
Indies.  Thisfotm  of  sympathy  and  ca-operatum  was  a  rude  thread 
§f  union. 

The  Inter-colonial  Wars  left  England  hopelessly  in  debt  She 
tried  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Laws  more  rigidly.  This  put 
greater  pressure  on  the  smugglers  and  those  in  sympathy  with 
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them.  In  1761  attempts  were  made  to  enforce  the  collectioii 
of  duties  by  means  of  the  Writs  of  Assistance.  The  people  of 
Boston  opposed  this  with  great  spirit  James  Otis  carried.the 
case  to  the  courts  and  won.  7A^  result  was  regarded  ers  a  vici&fj 
for  all  the  colonies. 

Failure  to  collect  revenue  by  this  means  forced  the  mother 
country  to  a  severer  measure,  the  Confiscation  Act  of  1763. 
This  authorized  the  use  of  the  navy  in  breaking  up  smag^gllng. 
A  few  cases  of  confiscation  sent  a  thrill  of  indignation  throug^h 
the  colonies.  The  merchants,  co  operating  with  the  shippers  and 
consumers,  devised  new  plans  of  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the 
revenue  officers,  and  sent  petitions  and  remonstrances  to  Eng- 
land. A  year's  experience  taught  one  party  the  impossibility  of 
enforcing  the  law  and  the  other  the  value  ofco  operation. 

In  1764  a  new  plan  of  taxation  was  announced  to  America. 
If  an  indirect  tax  could  not  be  collected,  perchance,  a  direct 
one,  in  the  shape  of  a  stamp  duty,  could  be,  at  least  there  seemed 
less  opportunity  to  evade  the  payment  of  such  a  tax.    Parliament 
did  not  realize  that  it  had  taught  the  colonies  the  lesson  of  suc- 
cessful resistance.     The  news  of  the  impending  Stamp  Act  was 
an  electrical  shock  whose  lines  of  transmission  had  already  been 
laid.     Organized  opposition  began  in  the  towns.     These  trans- 
mitted their  influence  to  the  colonial  assemblies.     Each  capital 
town  became  a  center  of  agitation.    Communications  went  from 
these  back  to  the  towns  and  then  returned  to  be  forwarded  to 
other  colonial  centers.    Patrick  Henry's  resolutions  were  carried 
to  each  Virginia  town  and  plantation  and  northward  not  oqly  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  Boston,  but  to  every  hamlet 
and  village.     The  Stamp  Act  Congress  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
common  thought  and  sentiment  of  the  people.    Its  work  strength- 
ened and  unified  opposition.    The  Declaration  of  Rights  by  this 
Congress  gave  to  the  people  the  constitutional  reasons  for  opposing 
the  law.     This  caused  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty,  the 
Nonimportation  and  Non- consumption  Societies  to  re^double 
their  efforts.     English  goods  were  not  purchased  by  American 
consumers,  hence  not  ordered  by  American  merchants,  hence 
not  transported  by  English  shippers,  hence  not  sold  by  English 
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manufacturers.  The  factory  closed  and  men  were  without  worlu 
English  petitions  flooded  Parliament,  and  the  hated  tax  was  re- 
pealed. Th^  bond  of  union  uhis  strong  enough  to  win  a  victory  for 
America  that  nothing  else  could  have  done. 

But  England  had  no  money  and  a  mountain  of  debt.  In 
1 767  came  the  Tea  Tax.  This  brought  back  into  new  life,  and 
with  added  experience,  all  the  orgatizations  of  the  preceding 
struggle.  Tea  was  sot  bought  In  a  few  years  the  duties  on 
the  other  articles  named  in  the  bill  were  removed  by  Parliament, 
but  no  tea  was  ordered.  In  1773  the  export  duty  was  removed 
from  tea.  The  tea  came,  but  was  not  landed,  or  if  landed,  not 
sold.  7 he  bond  of  union  was  too  strong  to  be  broken  by  the  tricks  of 
Lord  North. 

Look  at  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  On  that  December  morning 
along  all  the  roads  leading  to  Boston  one  could  have  seen  men, 
singly  and  in  groups,  riding  away  to  town.  As  the  distance 
grows  short,  many  are  seen  on  foot  making  way  in  the  same  di- 
rection. When  these  people  reach  the  city  they  find  it  all  astir 
and  gathering  at  the  Old  South.  Two  thousand  people  from 
the  country  and  five  thousand  from  the  city  crowd  into  and  around 
that  famous  building.  The  meeting  organizes,  appoints  com- 
mittees, hears  speeches,  passes  resolutions,  and  adjourns  at  noon 
till  3  o'clock  to  hear  the  fioal  answer  from  the  authorities.  The 
afternoon  meeting  listened  to  the  burning  words  of  Adams  and 
Quincy,  and  resolved  unanimously  to  resist  the  landing  of  the 
tea.  The  evening  shadows  deepen,  lights  are  brought  in,  and 
one  hour  after  dark  the  final  answer  comes  from  the  Governor 
denying  their  petition.  The  word  was  hiirdly  given  before  the 
war-whoop  of  the  Mohawks,  resounding  from  the  streets,  was 
answered  from  the  galleries.  The  vast  multitude  cheered  and 
followed  these  men  to  the  wharf  and  there  witnessed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea.  The  work  was  hardly  done  before  couriers  were 
hastening  with  the  news  to  the  leading  Massachusetts  towns.  All 
New  England  was  thrilled  by  the  news  as  it  spread  from  town  to 
town.  On  the  next  day  Paul  Revere  rode  away  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  to  carry  the  tidings  of  that  day's  work.  At 
'every  point  there  was  rejoicing — ringing  of  bells,  bonfireSp  and 
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toasts  to  the  patriots  of  Boston.    As  the  story  was  carried 
ward  words  of  approbation  came  back. 

What  does  this  event  mean?  What  does  each  part  reveal? 
First y  that  Boston  and  the  adjacent  towns  were  a  unit.  Second^  iJmt 
these  and  the  rest  of  New  England  were  of  one  mind.  Thirds  thatNtm 
England  and  the  rest  of  the  country  were  animated  by  one  thought  and 
one  feeling. 

Each  of  the  above  events,  reveals,  as  its  most  important  con- 
tent, a  movement  toward  union.  All  other  events  of  the  Revo- 
lution give  expression  to  this  fundamental  thought  movement, — 
a  movement  by  which  the  people  of  thirteen  separate  political 
units  were  made  of  one  mind, — to  think  the  same  thoughts  and 
be  thrilled  by  the  same  emotions.  This  was  the  real  Revolution. 
It  is  this  principle  of  growth  that  constitutes  the  ''Organizing 
Idea  of  the  Revolution."  w.  h.  m. 


7 HE  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTION  OF  METHOD. 

(illustrated.) 


In  the  preceding  number  of  the  Jourral,  Method  was  defined 
as  the  mental  process  constituting  a  subject.  Method  is  not, 
therefore,  something  to  be  invented,  but  something  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  analysis  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  into  the  mental 
process  which  constitutes  it.  In  the  best  sense,  method  is  no- 
thing that  can  be  claimed  and  patented  by  any  one ;  but  is  the 
property  of  him,^and  him  only,  who  will  analyze  the  process  of 
the  mind  in  knowing  the  subject  to  be  taught. 

To  make  clear  the  conception  of  method  and  the  process  of 
ascertaining  the  true  method  in  any  given  case,  let  us  suppose 
that  we  are  to  teach  this  proposition : — 

A  common  fcutor  of  two  numbers  is  a  factor  of  their  differenu. 
The  method  in  this  proposition  is  the  mental  process  involved 
in  its  construction. 

This  is  a  statement  of  a  general  truth  concerning  individuals — 
the  particular  examples  to  which  the  general  truth  applies  being 
the  individuals.  It  is  the  thought  of  many  examples  as  one  in 
respect  to  the  truth  named  in  the  proposition.    The  individoat 
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«DCi8t  be  held  in  mind  while  the  truth  common  to  all  is  perceived 
in  each.  This  proposition  expresses  the  act  of  the  mind  in  per- 
•ceiving  the  relation  of  the  general  to  the  individuals.  This  act 
-constitutes  the  proposition;  and  for  the  pupil  to  produce  this 
act,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  to  learn  the  proposition.  This 
act,  with  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  method. 

Since  individuals  are  involved  in  this  general  conception, 
vbsertfaticn  is  required ;  and  since  the  individuals  are  bound  to- 
gether by  a  common  truth  while  their  individuality  is  maintained, 
comparison  and  contrast  must  be  employed, — the  first  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  common,  and  the  second  to  maintain  the  individuals 
through  what  is  peculiar  to  each.  Based  on  the  act  of  compar- 
ison and  contrast  follows  the  act  of  thinking  the  individuals  as 
one  in  respect  to  the  common  truth  found  in  them — the  act  of 
generalization.  The  first  stage  of  this  act  will  include  only  the 
individuals  observed.  Since  all  the  particulars  in  which  the 
common  truth  is  found  can  not  be  observed,  the  general  truth 
must  be  extended  beyond  the  individuals  observed  by  means  of 
induction — the  leap  of  faith  which  carries  beyond  the  seen,  the 
now  and  the  here,  to  that  which  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  obser- 
vation. To  confirm  the  generalization  by  induction,  the  mind 
searches  the  reason  for  the  uniformity ;  and  will  not  rest  until, 
through  deduction^  it  finds  the  necessity  in  the  nature  of  the  num- 
bers for  the  uniformity  observed. 

All  the  foregoing  named  facts  are  implicit  in  the  proposition. 
The  mental  processes  constituting  the  method  of  the  proposition 
are,  therefore,  (i)  Observation;  (2)  Comparison  and  Contrast; 
(3)  Generalization^  bctsed  on  the  individuals  obseroed;  (4)  General- 
ization  through  Induction;  (5)  /^^  Generalization  of  Induction  es- 
tablished by  Deduction, 

To  teach  this  proposition  is  to  cause  the  pupil  to  experience 
the  five  mental  steps  in  this  organic  process.  Not  that  each  of 
the  steps  named  must  be  completed  before  the  next  is  begun ; 
•but  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  each  conditions  the  other  in 
the  order  named.  They  are  all  involved,  and  the  mind's 
inovement  is  determined  by  them.  This  movement  is  the  method* 
The  teacher  has  no  choice  in  the  matter.     He  may  have  choice 
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in  the  devices  by  which  he  stimulates  the  mind  to  the  required 
activity,  but  none  in  his  method.  Every  thing  done  must  pio- 
duce  this  pre  Established  process. 

Knowing  that,  observation  is  involved,  the  teacher  must  sup^ 
ply  the  conditions  for  observation — particular  examples  embody- 
ing the  general  truth.     In  this  the  teacher  has  choice.     Wheir 
the  student  is  required  to  learn  the  principle  simply  as  a  state- 
ment in  the  book,  the  act  of  observing  is  omitted  because  the- 
conditions  are  not  supplied,  and  the  directions  not  given  which 
require  the  observation.     Observation  is  the  basis  for  the  com- 
parison and  contrast,  and  may  be  secured  by  requiring    the 
comparison  and  contrast  of  each  given  problem  with  another* 
The  teacher  has  no  choice  as  to  this  requirement.    In  order  that 
non  essential  likenesses  be  not  confused  with  essential  ones,  the 
problems  should  differ  in  as  many  points  as  possible ;  and  should 
include  those  which  do  not  meet  the  conditions  of  the  proposition. 
These  will  illustrate:    (42— 8)-«-2;  (72— 2i)-i-3;  (i5_7)-s-3; 
(196— 49)-h7;  (71— 36)-i-5.     Let  the  pupil  be  supplied  with 
many  such  examples,  and  required  to  observe  and  state  the  rela- 
tion of  each  factor  to  the  two  numbers  and  to  their  difference ; 
and  on  this  basis  to  state  likenesses  and  differences  between  ex- 
amples. 

The  pupil,  by  experience,  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
when  the  factor  is  common  to  the  two  numbers  it  always  factors- 
their  difference ;  and  that  when  it  is  not  common  it  may  or  it 
may  not  factor  their  difference ;  and  that  in  the  latter  case  no  law 
can  be  stated.  At  this  point,  the  pupil  is  ready  to  say  that,  of 
the  problems  examined,  when  a  factor  is  common  to  two  num- 
bers it  is  a  factor  of  their  difference.  This  is  generalization  to 
the  extent  of  the  pupil's  observation. 

So  deeply  grounded  is  the  faith  on  which  induction  rests  that 
the  pupil  will,  if  not  checked,  extend  his  generalization  to  all 
examples  having  the  same  conditions.  Here  is  an  opportunity 
to  check  the  tendency  to  hasty  induction.  The  student  should 
be  led  to  see  that  he  is  absolutely  certain  of  the  truth  only  in  its^ 
application  to  the  particular  problems  examined.  Suppose  that, 
at  this  juncture  each  student  in  the  class  be  required  to  justify 
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the  induction  which  he  so  strongly  tends  to  make  by  construct- 
ing and  testing  many  examples.  If  each  pupil  should  test  50,  a 
class  of  20,  each  making  a  separate  list  of  his  own^  would  test 
1000  examples.  By  this  time,  all  pupils  having  made  their  re- 
ports, each  would  be  strongly  confirmed  in  his  belief  in  the  gen- 
eral  truth  of  the  proposition. 

As  the  work  proceeds  thus  far,  there  will  arise  in  the  mind  of 
each  pupil  the  query,  Why  this  regularity  ?  What  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  makes  it  thus?  If  the  student  can  ascertain 
this,  his  induction  will  become  certain  through  demonstrition. 
Suppose  the  teacher  causes  him  to  analyze  the  numbers  con- 
taining the  common  factor  in  a  given  case,  and  to  find  that,  by 
the  condition  of  the  proposition,  the  two  numbers  in  all  cases 
are  each  made  up  of  the  common  factor,  and  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  remainder  to  obcur  that  is  not  composed  of  the 
common  factor ;  since  the  remainder  is  a  part  of,  and  therefore 
like,  the  minuend.  The  process  of  taking  factors  of  a  given 
kind  from  factors  of  the  same  kind  must  leave  factors  of  that 
kind.  Now  the  pupil  will  say  that  in  the  nature  of  things  when- 
ever a  factor  is  common  to  two  numbers  it  must  be  a  factor  of 
their  difference.  He  is  sure  it  can  never  happen  otherwise,  and 
affirms  the  truth  with  the  satisfaction  of  certainty. 

It  is  interesting  here  to  note  that  at  each  step  the  new  state  of 
mind  urges  to  the  next,  and  that  the  mind  finds  no  rest -till  the 
final  step,  which  gives  perfect  confidence  in  the  certainty  of  the 
truth  affirmed.  At  first,  it  is  curious  to  find  only  uniformity ; 
discerning  this,  it  craves  the  reason  for  the  uniformity. 


PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

iTInt  D«partm6Bt  is  conducted  by  HowABD  Sakduom,  PmtMaor  of  Methods  in  clio 

State  Normal  School.] 


LANGUAGE  WORK. 


/aj^NE  phase  of  primary  language  work  is  that  in  which,  an 
f^  isolated  sentence  being  placed  upon  the  board  before  the 
class,  the  pupils  are  led  to  take  three  steps  in  its  consideration : 
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1.  The  imaging  or  constructiog  of  the  set  of  circamstaoccs 
undet  which  the  one  who  spoke  or  wrote  the  sentence,  did  sol 
For  example,  the  structure  of  the  sentence  "  They  heard  it  ram** 
could  be  based  upon  the  following  imaged  environment,  as  also 
upon  many  others :  Two  boys  were  sitting  in  a  room  discussing 
where  they  should  play.  Just  as  they  were  speaking  the  sound 
of  rain  drops  on  the  window  decided  that  their  play  should  be 
indoors.  Their  little  sister,  who  had  been  listening,  went  to 
their  mother  and  said,  ''The  boys  were  going  to  play  in  the 
yard,  but  they  heard  it  raitiy  and  so  they  will  play  in  the  house." 
Each  pupil  is  thus  to  construct  conditions  under  which  the 
speaker  might  have  uttered  the  sentence. 

2.  Each  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  decide  the  meaning  of  each 
word,  deciding  from  the  conditions  which  he  has  imaged.  For 
example,  in  a  given  sentence,  one  pupil  may  see  that  in  the  con- 
ditions he  imaged,  the  word  ''//"  means  an  apple;  another,  that 
in  the  circumstances  imaged  by  him,  it  means  a  horse,  etc. 

3.  The  pupils  are  to  be  led  to  decide  the  force  of  the  word 
from  all  the  examples ;  as,  that  the  word  '  4t*'  may  mean  a  child, 
an  animal,  or  an  inanimate  object ;  that  it  alway  means  one^  etc. 

In  the  following  is  presented  an  example  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  in  the  phase  above  referred  to ;  it  is  a  stenographic  report 
of  a  lesion  given  in  the  last  month  of  the  Second  Year  Grade. 
The  lesson  in  full  is  not  here  given,  however.  Only  the  part 
bearing  on  the  first  step  is  given,  and  that  not  entire,  on  account 
of  the  space  it  would  require. 

In  the  work  in  this  phase,  the  basis  is  always  an  isolated  sen- 
tence, the  connections  of  which  are  unknown  to  the  pupil. 

The  grounds  for  employing  such  an  isolated  sentence,  are: 

a.  That  it  thereby  involves  a  higher  degree  of  independent 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

b.  That  in  consequence,  it  results  in  greater  power  of  insight 
into  the  language  itself. 

e.  That  a  second  result  of  this  greater  self-activity,  is  greater 
vividness  of  the  relations. 

d.  That  there  is  inculcated  a  greater  degree  of  dependence 
tipon  the  self. 
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In  the  lesson  herewith  to  be  considered,  the  isolated  sentence 
xto  be  used  is —  T^  all  saw  it  fall.  In  all  work,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
'that  the  teacher  ( i )  is  master  of,  the  particular  subject-matter, 

and  (2)  understands  the  degree  of  development,  and  (3)  is 
.acquainted  with  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  of  the  class. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  the  principal  attitude  from  which 
to  consider  thq  nature  of  the  lesson,  it  is  incumbent  to  at  least 

partially  sketch  the  knowledge  that  the  teacher  must  possess, 

in  order  to  conduct  the  work  most  effectively. 

Concerning  the  subject  matter  (the  only  one  of  the  three  phases 

of  knowledge  labove  mentioned,  that  is  accessible  to  the  reader), 

the  teacher  should  be  clearly  conscious : 

(i)     That  three  actions  are  involved— that  expressed  by  the 

word  ''saw,"  and  those  implied  in  the  word  ''fall,"  and  in  the 

speaking  of  the  whole  sentence. 

(2)  That  those  actions  mdicated  by  the  word  "saw"  and 
^e  word  "fall,"  were  simultaneous. 

(3)  That  the  actions  denoted  by  the  word  "saw"  and  by 
-the  word  "fall,"  preceded  that  implied  in  the  utterance  of  the 
^sentence;  e.  g.,  the  first  two  may  have  occurred  at  12  m.  and 
the  other  at  12:01  p.  m.,  12:10  p.  m.,  or  i  p.  m.,  etc. 

(4)  That  the  time  of  the  first  two  actions  may  be  viewed : 
(a)     Definitely,  in  reference  to  the  time  of  the  last.     That 

is,  if  the  'falling'  and  the  'seeing"  occurred  at  12  o'clock,  and 
the  uttering  of  the  sentence  occurred  at  i  o'clock,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  speaker  to  have  the  first  actions  thought  with 
-definite  reference  to  the  time  in  which  he  speaks,  it  would  have 
"been  shown  by  the  expression — '  They  all  have  seen  it  fall.' 

(^)  Definitely  m  reference  to  a  time  succeeding  their  own, 
and  preceding  the  last.  That  is,  if  the  actions  denoted  by  the 
words  "saw"  and  "fall"  occurred  at  12,  and  some  other  action 
•occurred  at  12:30,  and  the  action  indicated  in  the  speaking  of 
the  sentence  occurred  at  i,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
speaker  to  have  the  first  two  actions  thought  of  with  distinct 
'xeference  to  the  action  occurring  at  12:30,  the  expression  would 
>liave  been — '  They  all  had  seen  it  fall.' 

(jc)  Indefinitely  in  reference  to  the  time  of  uttering  the  sen- 
tence ;  as,  in  the  given  sentence — "  T?uy  aU  saw  it  fall" 
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(5)  That  the  action  expressed  by  the  word  **saw"  is  per- 
formed  by  the  object  expressed  by  the  word  "they". 

(6)  That  the  action  implied  in  the  word  '^fall"  is  put  forth 
by  the  object  denoted  by  the  word  "it". 

(7)  That  the  attribute  expressed  by  "  saw  it  fall "  is  an  attri* 
bute  of  the  object  expressed  by  the  word  "they". 

(8)  That  the  word  "all"  expresses  the  same  object  as  does 
the  word  "they",  and  also  limits  the  application  of  the  word 
"they". 

(9)  That  the  word  "  they  "  means,  generally,  two  or  more ; 
but  that  in  this  sentence,  it  can  mean  no  fewer  than  three. 

(10)  That  the  word  "they"  expresses  the  object  that  does 
the  seeing. 

(11)  That  generally,  the  word  "they"  applies  to  thing^s,  to 
persons,  or  to  animals ;  or  to  all  three  of  them,  or  to  either  two 
of  them.     That  is,  to  two  or  more  chairs;  to  two  or  more  per- 
sons ;  to  two  or  more  animals ;  to  a  chair,  a  person,  and  an  an- 
imal ;  to  a  thing  and  an  animal ;  to  a  thing  and  a  person ;  to  an 
animal  and  a  person,  etc. ;  but  that  in  this  connection,  it  can 
apply  only  to  persons ;  to  animals ;  or  to  persons  and  animals. 

(12)  That  while  the  word  '  'they "  expresses  the  object  spoken 
of,  it  may  also  express  the  speaker,  when  the  speaker  does  not 
include  all  that  the  object  spoken  of  does ;  as  in  the  imaged  en- 
vironment given  above ;  or,  that  it  may  express  the  speaker,  when 
the  speaker  and  the  object  spoken  of  are  identical ;  as  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  case  of  two  boys  who  having  been  performing  a  given 
piece  of  work  in  the  yard,  conclude  to  go  into  the  house  together 
and  utter  this  sentence  to  their  mother — "Your  two  boys  have 
finished  the  work,  and  now  they  wish  to  go  into  the  field";  or^ 
that  the  word  "they"  may  include  those  spoken  to,  and  spoken 
of,  as  in  the  following  case :  A  man  having  given  three  boys 
permission  to  take  apples  from  a  certain  tree  onfyj  and  finding 
them  taking  those  from  other  trees,  speaks  to  them  as  follows : 
"  I  gave  three  boys  permission  to  take  apples  from  this  tree  only,, 
and  find  them  taking  from  other  trees;  hereafter,  they  will  not 
be  permitted  to  take  from  any  of  the  trees." 

(13)  That  the  word  "it"  means  one  object 

(14)  That  the  word  "it"  applies  to  a  thing,  an  animal,  or- 
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a  person  (child) ;  or,  that  the  word  may  apply  to  a  person,  either 
in  case  the  knowledge  possessed  is  vague,  or  sarcasm  or  con- 
tempt is  intended. 

That  in  the  case  of  vague  knowledge,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing :  They  saw  something  moving  noiselessly  along  the  roof 
in  the  shadow.  Suddenly  they  saw  it  fall.  Instantly  the  man 
•(for  such  it  proved  to  be)  rose  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness. 

The  case  involving  contempt  appears  in  the  following :  '' I  am 
speaking  of  a  thing  in  human  shape ;  through  the  favor  of  an  in- 
capable sovereign,  U  has  attained  power,"  etc. 

(15)  That  the  word  "it",  in  the  sentence  employed  in  the 
lesson,  expresses  the  object  that  was  seen,  and  also  the  object 
that  did  the  falling. 

(16)  That  in  the  given  sentence,  the  word  "it"  could  ex- 
press either  the  object  spoken  of,  as  in  the  above  case  concerning 
the  "rain " ;  the  object  both  spoken  of  and  to,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  parent  taking  a  child  that  has  just  had  a  fall,  and  saying  to  the 
child—"  Did  it  fall,  with  all  these  people  around  ?  "  "  They  all 
«aw  it  fall" — (still  addressing  the  child);  or  the  speaker  and  the 
one  spoken  of,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  saying  to  the  parent 
when  speaking  of  itself — "  Your  little  child  fell  down,  and  they 
all  saw  it  fall." 

(17)  That  the  word  "saw"  expresses,  etc. 

The  position  is  not  taken,  that  all  the  foregoing  distinctions 
that  have  been  made,  and  others  that  might  be  given,  are  to  be 
considered  and  treated  with  a  class  in  the  Second  Year  Grade. 
But  the  view  to  be  held,  is,  that  the  primary  teacher  who  is  ad- 
equately prepared  to  present  points  that  are  deemed  appropriate, 
must  have  that  thorough  insight  into  the  possible  environments, 
that  may  be  imaged,  which  the  foregoing  suggests. 

On  the  basis  of  this  knowledge  of  the  sentence,  qualified  by 
a  clear  insight  into  the  advancement  of  the  class,  and  their  pe- 
culiarities, the  teacher  must  judiciously  select  points  to  constitute 
the  lesson. 

In  this  case,  the  evident  aim  of  the  teacher  was: 

a.  To  lead  each  child  to  image  a  definite  environment  for 
the  speaker.  (Part  of  this  part  of  the  lesson  is  presented  here 
*with  comments.) 
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b.  To  have  each  child  determine  from  the  environment  tint 
he  had  imaged,  the  application  of  the  words  ''they"  and  ''it", 
in  regard  to  the  number  or  kind  of  objects  that  Aey  denote^ 
(This  part  of  the  lesson  is  not  here  given.) 

c.  To  have  the  class  determine  from  the  application  of  these- 
words  in  the  various  cases,  their  general  force,  as  to  the  namber, 
or  kind  of  objects  that  they  denote.    (This  portion  of  the  lesson* 
is  not  here  given. ) 

A  logical  approach  to  the  ideas  indicated  in  the  aim,  might 
have  been  that  through  a  preparatory  lesson,  the  aim  of  which- 
would  have  been : 

a.  To  make  the  pupils  indicate  the  three  actions,  set  forth> 
by  the  sentence. 

b.  To  awaken  the  idea  of  the  relative  time  of  these  actions. 

c.  To  make  clear  the  general  force  of  the  word  <'  all." 

d.  To  show  without  reference  to  this  sentence,  that  the  word^ 
''they''  may  refer  to  the  ones  spoken  of  only;  to  the  speaker 
and  the  ones  spoken  of;  to  the  ones  spoken  of,  and  spoken  to. 

This  preliminary  work  was  not,  however,  essential,  since  the- 
ideas  indicated  in  the  aim  of  the  preparatory  lesson,  could  be- 
dealt  with  as  the  necessity  arose  in  the  progress  of  the  lesson. 

When  so  considered,  the  ideas  gained  are  frequently  more* 
vivid,  and  the  advantages  of  inculcating  the  habit  of  carefully 
examining  a  point  in  all  of  its  phases  before  forming  a  decision,, 
are  greater. 

The  habit  of  systematically  preparing  to  deal  with  a  given- 
difficulty,  is  not,  however,  so  well  established. 

The  lesson  as  given  was  as  follows — that  included  in  the 
brackets  being  comments  thereon : 

Tr.     (Pointing  to  the  sentence  on  the  board. )    Who  will  read 

it?  (hands.) 

Tr.     ( Indicating  a  pupil. )     Pu.  reads :   TTiey  all  saw  it  fall. 

[What  is  the  ground  for  having  the  sentence  formally  read  ?' 
The  result  was  three- fold — the  concentration  of  the  attention; 
material  for  the  pupil's  tendency  to  activity ;  and  a  test  of  ability 
to  read  with  intelligence  at  sight 

The  first  and  second  of  these  only,  could  have  been  produced* 
by  the  succeeding  direction,  and  perhaps  not  so  completely. 
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The  art  of  teaching  requires  that  the  teacher  shall  be  conscious 
of  the  ground  of  each  direction  and  question,  in  the  process  of 
the  lesson. 

The  teacher  really  has  a  double  consdousness — the  class  and 
needs  of  the  pupil,  and  her  own  directions,  questions,  and  illus- 
trations, with  their  rational  basis.  The  second,  in  the  skilled 
teacher,  present  themselves  somewhat  automatically,  as  a  result 
of  previous  training  and  study  of  the  lesson.] 

Tr.  <<  Now  I  will  give  you  just  a  moment  to  think  what  that 
story  means  to  you." 

[The  use  of  the  word  ''now"  as  introductory  to  directions  and 
questions,  is  one  to  be  considered.  The  reference  to  it  in  this 
one  case  will  suffice,  but  the  effect  upon  the  lesson  of  its  frequent 
occurrence,  is  to  be  studied.  This  is,  however,  merely  a  formaj 
point 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  step  of  constructing  an  environment 
for  the  speaker,  succeeded  almost  immediately,  according  to  re- 
quirement, the  observation  of  the  sentence. 

Another  mode  of  procedure,  would  have  been  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  sentence  at  the  beginning  of  a  study  period.  The 
pupils  might  then  have  been  directed  to  think  carefully  upon  its- 
meaning,  and  then  to  neatly  set  forth  in  writing,  upon  slate  or 
paper,  the  expression  of  the  circumstances  that  they  had  con- 
structed as  adapted  to  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

To  put  the  work  in  writing,  would  have  resulted  in  greater 
accuracy  in  the  construction  of  the  environment  It  would  also 
have  given  drill  in  the  construction  phase  of  language ,  an  op- 
tunity  for  examination  of  the  ability  to  punctuate,  capitalize,  etc.; 
and  better  grounds  for  comparing  the  application  of  the  words, 
''they"  and  "it"] 

Tr.     Carrie. 

Pu.  Flora,  Alice  and  I  were  walking  along  by  the  cathedral, 
and  the  men  pulled  down  a  chimney,  and  they  all  saw  it  fall, 

[This  answer  required  that  the  teacher  should  concentrate  the 
attention  of  the  class  upon  two  points : 

a.  The  connectives — ^i.  e.,  the  frequent  use  of  "  and." 

b.  The  application  of  the  word  "they." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  each  example  attention  is  turned, 
only  to  the  latter. 
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The  principle  that  the  grecUest  degree  of  activity  appropriaieU 
the  stage  of  develofmenty  results  in  the  greatest  degree  €ff  devdop- 
mentf  requires  that  the  pupil  should  be  given  the  insig^fat  arisn^ 
from  viewing  the  word  in  all  of  its  main  relations,  if  the  stage  of 
development  permits. 

According  to  this  principle  in  the  given  case,  the  pupil  would 
be  led  to  see : 

(i)    That  the  word  "  they  "  may  refer  to  the  " men. 

(2)  That  it  may  refer  to  "  Flora,  Alice,  and  the  men. 

(3)  That  the  pupil  may  have  intended  it  to  refer  to  '*  Flora, 
Alice,  Carrie,  and  the  men." 

(4)  That  the  pupil  may  have  intended  it  to  refer  to  *«  Flora, 
Alice,  and  Carrie." 

(5)  That  the  third  and  fourth  references  are  not  probable. 

(6)  That  if  the  fourth  reference  is  intended,  one  of  two  things 
is  required — either  the  use  of  the  word  "we"  instead  of  '*thcy", 
or  the  reconstruction  of  the  sentence  in  order  to  render  definite, 
the  application  of  ''they."  The  reconstruction  of  the  third 
should  also  be  indicated. 

If  it  has  not  been  done  before,  the  rhetorical  principle  of  clear, 
ness  is  here  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  class. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  connectives,  the  point  could  have 
been  made  clear  by  throwing  the  story  into  separate  sentences, 
as: — 

a.     Flora,  Alice  and  I  were  walking  along  by  the  cathedraZ. 

^.     The  men  pulled  down  a  chimney. 

e.     They  all  saw  iifcUl — and  then  reconstructing. 

This  should  have  been  followed  by  questioning  as  to  the  time 
of  the  actions  denoted  by  'walking'  and  'pulling  down.' 

As  a  result  of  this,  the  pupils  would  have  been  prepared  for 
the  direction  to  recast  the  sentences  into  a  single  sentence.  The 
reconstructed  story  would  have  appeared  somewhat  as  follows: 
"  Flora,  Alice  and  I,  were  walking  along  by  the  cathedral  while 
the  men  were  pulling  down  a  chimney,  and  they  all  saw  it  fall.' 

This  would  render  it  evident  to  the  pupils,  that  a  further  mod- 
ification was  necessary,  in  order  that  in  the  sentence — "  They  all 
saw  it  fall,"  "they"  could  be  used  with  a  definite  application.    Ar 
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cixrate  work  was  especially  requisite  upon  this  first  sentence,  in 
view  of  the  succeeding  work  ] 

Tr.     Meaning  whom  ?    Pu.    Flora,  Alice  and  I. 

Tr.     Now  there  is  something  wrong  about  that. 

[This  statement  is  against  the  principle  that  the  pupil's  self- 
activity  is,  upon  each  point,  to  be  employed  to  the  highest 
degree  that  his  development  permits.  In  this  case,  the  devel- 
opment would  have  permitted  the  request  for  a  full  statement 
This  probably  would  have  resulted  in — The  word  "they"  means 
'Flora,  Alice  and  I.' 

If  ''I"  was  again  used,  a  test  was  required  to  ascertain  whether 
the  pupil  would  use  the  form  ''me"  in  such  cases  as: 

Do  you  mean ? 

He  saw . 


They  spoke  to 


If  this  test  showed  that  the  child  was  able  to  use  the  correct 
form,  the  following  should  have  been  applied  as  a  test : 

Do  you  mean  Flora,  Alice  and ? 

He  saw  Alice  and . 

They  spoke  to  Flora,  Alice  and . 


If  in  these  cases  the  pupil  used  the  word  "I",  it  would  indi- 
cate that  she  considered  the  word  "and"  to  modify  in  some  way, 
the  relation  existing  between  the  object  expressed  by  the  word 
following  it  and  the  action  expressed  by  a  preceding  word. 

This  view  is  not  unusual  in  mature  persons,  as  indicated  by 
practice.  It  would  have  been  artistic  teaching,  therefore,  to 
seize  upon  a  state  of  mind  manifest,  and  a  point  under  con- 
sideration as  suitable  circumstances  under  which  to  make  the 
true  idea  definite  to  them.  This  would  have  required  as  a  fur- 
ther test : — 

(i)  The  separation  of  the  sentence;  as,  of  the  sentence — 
"Do  you  me^n  Flora,  Alice,  and ?"  into— 

(  Do  you  mean  Flora  ? 
a.  <  Do  you  mean  Alice  ? 
(  Do  you  mean  me  ? 

And  the  sentence — "He  saw  Alice  and "  into — 

He  saw  Alice. 
He  saw  me. 

(2)    Their  reconstruction — as,  Do  you  mean  Flora,  Alice, 

and  me? 

3 


{ 
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(3)  The  obtainiog  of  the  statement,  that  the  word  "and" 
does  not  influence  the  form  of  the  following  word.] 

Tr.     Again.     Carrie.     Pu.    Flora,  Alice  and  I. 

[The  above  suggested  work  would  have  obviated  this  answer.] 

Tr.     Who  will  help  her  a  litUe  ? 

[This  question  is  not  in  harmony  with  self  activity.] 

^Haods.)     Kad.     Pu.    Flora,  Alice  and  I. 
Tr.     That  is  just  what  she  said. 

^The  difficulty  of  the  pupil  in  this  case,  was  in-attention.    The 
.first  requirement,  therefore,  unless  the  child  w^s  of  a  timid  na- 
ttnre,  or  the  inattention  unusual,  was  to  ask  of  him  the  re  state- 
^ment  of  Carrie's  answer.     If  he  had  been  unable  to  reproduce 
it,  he  should  then  have  been  required  to  determine  the  reason 
that  he  could  not.     If  he  had  been  able  to  reproduce  the  pre- 
vious answer,  then  he  was  to  be  led  to  compare  the  two  answers, 
and  to  give  the  reason  for  giving  the  same  answer  that  Carrie 
had  given,  when  it  was  the  understmding  that  her  answer  was 
viewed  as  incorrect.] 

(Hands.) 

Helen. 

Pupil.     Flora,  Alice  and  me. 

Tr.     Right     Now  I  am  ready  for  another  story. 

(Hands.) 

Gretchen. 

Pupil.  Helen  and  I  were  in  the  woods  one  day,  and  there 
was  a  nest  up  in  a  tree,  and  there  were  some  other  girls  with  us, 
and  we  watched  it,  and  '^  they  all  saw  it  fall." 

[This  story  required  a  treatment  similar  to  that  suggested  for 
the  first.  If  thorough  accuracy  had  been  secured  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  first  imaged  environment  for  the  speaker,  it  would 
have  resulted  in  greater  accuracy  in  this,  and  succeeding  cases. 

The  points  of  the  preliminary  lesson  suggested,  would  also 
have  contributed  to  this.     Inaccuracy  was  sanctioned,  and  an 
opportunity  for  activity  and  training  omitted,  by  accepting  the 
.  story  with  its  indefiniteness  and  ill-arrangement.] 

Tr.     I  am  ready  for  another  story. 

(Hands.) 

Helen. 
.  Pupil.     Mamma,  our  baby  and  myself  were  up  by  the  amphi- 
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theater  one  day,  and  the  tower  fell  after  a  while,  and  then  some 
body  came  up  and  asked  mammi  if  we  saw  it  fall,  and  she  said 
''They  all  saw  it  fall." 

[In  this  answer  there  were  three  things  to  which  to  attend : 

a.  The  use  of  the  term  **  myself." 

b.  The. frequent  use  of  **  and." 

c.  The  indefinite  use  of  **  they." 

The  mode  of  dealing  with  ''b"  and  'V  has  been  indicated 
under  the  first  story.  The  use  of  the  term  **  myself",  that  ap- 
pears  here,  is  a  mistake  peculiar  to  persons  of  some  education. 
The  basis  of  the  mistake,  is  the  psychical  fact  known  as  the 
transferrence  of  feeling,  and  want  of  reflection.  By  transferrence 
4>f feelings  is  meant  the  association  of  a  feeling  inherent  in  a  given 
fact  or  relation,  with  a  different  fact  or  relation,  because  of  some 
unessential  resemblance.  For  example,  a  child  may  receive 
something  that  is  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  out  of  a  very  beautiful 
cup.  The  feeliag  naturally  pertaining  to  the  flavor,  may  be 
transferred  to  the  cup  itself ;  or  to  the  room ;  or  to  the  one  who 
held  the  cup. 

In  like  manner,  the  feeling  that  arises,  under  education,  for  the 
term  '*me"  in  such  expressions  as,  Henry  and  ''me"  are  going. 
You  have  seen  him  more  often  than  **me", — (than  I  have) — ^is 
transferred  to  the  word  '*me",  even  in  its  legitimate  uses. 

This,  although  unconsciously  done,  leads  to  its  avoidance. 
Such  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  its  use  in  the  given  case,  and 
of  the  failure  to  deal  with  the  point. 

The  inaccuracy  in  the  use  of  "myself"  could  have  been  made 
clear  to  the  class  by  explaining  the  only  uses  of  the  word,  and 
then  having  the  first  part  of  the  sentence  restated. 

The  only  uses  of  the  word  **  myself"  are  two: 

a.  The  emphatic  use^  as,  I,  ''myself,"  will  go. 

b.  The  reflexive  use;  as,  I  blame  "myself," 

Pupil  (teacher  having  indicated  )  John,  Harry  and  I  were 
out  in  the  woods  once,  and  there  was  a  tree  on  fire,  and  there 
came  a  big  wind  and  it  blew  the  tree  down,  and  '*they  all  saw 
it  f^ll." 

[In  this  story,  the  points  to  be  examined  are : 

a.  The  use  of  the  connectives. 

b.  The  appropriateness  of  the  word  "  big." 

c.  The  maccuracy  of  the  word  "they." 
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The  treatment  of  the  story  strengthened  the  habit  of  inaccu- 
racy in  both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils,  because  of  the  consid- 
eration of  one  point  only.] 

Tr.     Instead  of  saying  a  ''big"  wind,  what  should  you  smy  ? 

[The  work  in  this  instance  could  have  been  so  put  as  to  re* 
quire  of  the  pupils  the  word  that  was  somewhat  inappropriate, 
the  reason  for  it ;  and  the  more  appropriate  word.  This  would 
have  been  more  in  accord  with  the  principle  that  /A^  greatest  de- 
velopment arises  from  the  greatest  appropriate  self -activity. '\ 

(Pupil  hesitates.) 

Tr.     Who  will  help  him  a  litUe  ? 

[This  question  in  this  connection  did  not  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-activity.] 

(Hands.) 

Karl. 

Pupil.     The  storm. 

Tr.     Instead  of  saying  "storm  ",  what  else  could  you  say  ? 

[The  use  of  the  word  ''else"  engendered  inaccuracy  through 
the  tendency  of  the  pupils  to  imitation.] 

Pupil.     A  strong  wind. 

Tr.     Right     Now  I  am  ready  for  another  story. 

(Hands.) 

Harry. 

Pupil.  It  is  a  true  story.  One  time  when  the  parade  was 
going  by,  and  there  were  a  good  many  watching  it,  and  a  boy 
bought  a  balloon,  and  it  got  loose,  and  when  papa  came  home 
mamma  asked  him  if  the  boys  saw  it  fall,  and  he  said — "they 
all  saw  it  fall." 

[The  points  to  be  made  in  dealing  with  this  example  may  be 
inferred  from  the  comments  on  the  preceding  example.] 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  W.  H.  Caulkims,  Supt.  Tippecaao*  Consty.] 

:«— — 

GEOGRAPHY, 


fM  physical  geography  the  country  teacher  has  many  advan- 
tages which  the  city  teacher  must  necessarily  lack.     Every 
country  child  has  seen  hills,  rivulets,  islands,  peninsulas,  capes, 
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ponds,  and  springs ;  is  familiar  with  vegetation  and  the  condi- 
tions  of  its  growth,  names  of  many  ordinary  plants ;  domestic 
animals,  some  few  wild  ones,  and  their  habits ; — in  short,  has  a 
variety  of  images  upon  which  to  draw  when  he  attempts  to  pic- 
ture his  physical  geography.  The  seasons,  with  their  attendant 
<:ircumstances,  are  familiar  to  him.  He  has  seen  the  sun  rise  as 
often  as  he  has  seen  it  set.  He  learns  to  tell  the  time  of  day  by 
the  height  of  the  sun ;  to  predict  the  weather  by  the  wind  and 
<:loud$.     What  more  could  a  teacher  ask  ? 

This  stock  of  images  should  be  used  to  its  utmost  in  teaching 
the  logical  phase  of  physical  geography  and  the  imaginative 
phase.  Draw  on  his  knowledge  of  the  wearing  away  of  creek- 
banks,  even  of  the  ridges  of  furrows,  by  running  water,  to  ex- 
emplify this  general  truth  and  to  understand  the  courses  rivers 
make  for  themselves.  His  knowledge  of  the  difference  of  soil 
in  the  woods,  in  the  com- field,  and  in  some  unsheltered,  uncul- 
tivated spot,  will  enable  him  fully  to  understand  the  effects  of 
vegetation  on  soil.  His  experience  with  dew,  frost,  snow,  hail, 
iog^  will  give  him  a  fine  basis  on  which  to  build  his  knowledge 
of  the  forms  of  water  and  atmospheric  elements.  His  actual 
contact  with  the  shapes  of  land  will  enable  him  to  put  a  definite 
content  into  the  terms  for  these  shapes.  Descriptions  of  foreign 
lands,  foreign  plants,  and  foreign  animals  can  be  readily  built 
up  in  imagination  from  the  scenery,  plants,  and  animals  with 
which  he  is  familiar.  What  more  could  a  teacher  ask  ?  Obser- 
vations of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  furnish  a  basis  for  the  mo- 
tions of  the  earth,  the  zones,  the  equator, — all  of  mathematical 
geography  desirable  to  be  taught 

In  political  geography  we  are  somewhat  more  limited  in  ma- 
terial. The  child  is  as  familiar  with  the  institutions  of  the  Church 
and  the  Family  as  his  city  cousin,  but  he  knows  only  the  indi- 
vidual school.  He  does  not  feel  himself  a  part  of  a  great  system 
education.  He  knows  nothing  of  school  board,  or  principal,  or 
superintendent,,  and  can  form  but  a  vague  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  county  board,  county  superintendent,  state  superintendent 
His  idea  of  county  superintendent  is  that  of  a  grim  annual  visitor 
who  looks  dreadfully  wise,  and  cross,  and  who  asks  hard  questions. 
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In  the  institution  of  Society  he  is  still  more  at  sea.    What  can 
he  know  of  the  vast  social  body  bound  together  by  universal  laws  ? 
He  knows  that  when  he  goes  on  his  rare  visit  he  is  dressed  up 
in  his  Sunday  best,  puts  on  his  Sunday  manners,  and  is  as  apt 
to  be  uncomfortable  as  to  have  a  good  time.    He  learns  to  amuse 
himself  (when  he  is  done  with  the  everlasting  chores),  and  feels 
under  obligations  to  no  one  except  his  family.     Insulated  as  it 
were  from  his  neighbors,  what  conception  can  he  form  of  Society 
in  general?     In  the  institution  of  Industry  or  Business,  nrhat 
chance  has  he  to  grasp  the  vast  industrial  systems  of  a  country, 
the  immense  manufactories,  the  wholesale  houses,  monopolies, 
banks,  commerce,  all  the  great  modern  machinery  of  trade? 
The  weekly  visit  to  the  town  with  produce,  and  the  weekly  or 
monthly  supply  of  groceries,  and  clothing,  sum  up  his  knowledge 
of  Business.     The  carload  of  cattle  he  has  seen  loaded  on  the 
train,  and  his  rides  to  and  from  some  distant  relative  constitute 
his  knowledge  of  commerce  and  railroads.    Of  canals,  of  steam* 
boats,  of  ocean  traffic  and  all  foreign  commerce  he  has  but  the 
dimmest  conception.     He  is  worse  off  when  he  approaches  the 
institution  of  the  State.     His  whole  knowledge  of  this  consists 
nearly  always  of  the  isolated  fact  of  an  election  occasionally  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  perhaps  a  few  rallies  during  a  campaign. 
Ninety  nine  times  out  of  a  hundred  the  President  or  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Congress  or  the  Legislature,  are  no  more  to  him  than 
the  Queen  of  England  or  the  English  Parliament.     He  has  per- 
haps heard  of  laws,  but  he  knows  nothing  of  courts,  lawyers, 
judges,  sheriffs,  or  policemen,  save  as  a  breath  from  the  city 
wafts  an  echo  of  the  ideas  to  him.    He  is  absolutely  without  any 
basis  at  all  for  forming  a  conception  of  a  King,  or  an  Empire, 
or  a  Despotism,  as  distinct  from  a  Republic.     He  has  but  little 
idea  of  the  meaning  of  republic  even.    He  is  almost  as  free  here 
in  America,  on  a  farm,  as  if  he  were  alone  on  an  isolated  island 
of  the  Pacific.     The  capital  of  a  country  is  nothing  more  to  him 
than  a  big  town.     A  hundred- thousand  people  means  just  as 
much  to  him  as  a  hundred  million.     Unless  he  has  been  in  a 
large  city  he  has  no  more  conception  of  one  than  he  has  of  the 
planet  Mars.     We  have  experienced  all  these  difficulties  and 
know  whereof  we  speak. 
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Does  it  not  follow  thu  in  the  city  the  political  part  of  geogra- 
phy has  a  fine  basis,  but  in  the  country  the  physical  part  is  es> 
tablished  the  most  firmly  ?  Whit  c  in  be  done  then  to  give  the 
pupil  an  idea  of  something  he  never  sees,  and  never  comes  in 
contact  with  ?  It  is  a  hard  t'^sk  we  admit,  but  the  teacher  must 
do  all  that  is  possible  to  supplement  his  experience.  Illustrated 
books  and  magazines  describing  and  picturing  cities,  kings,  pro- 
cessions, modes  of  life,  manners  and  customs,  are  a  great  help. 
We  regret  that  the  finely  illustrated  geography  in  use  in  the  state 
has  been  disposed  of.  It  was  a  god- send  to  many  a  country- 
district.  Yet  it  was  but  the  merest  beginning.  The  St  Nicholas 
magazine  has  done  much  in  this  direction.  Harper's  Weekly  is 
valuable  for  its  pictures.  But  the  most  essential  thing  is  a  teacher 
with  a  clear,  accurate,  full  mind  and  a  ready  tongue.  Listen  ? 
Of  course  they  will  listen,  for  hours  at  a  time.  Postage- stamps, 
coins,  anything  foreign  will  excite  the  greatest  interest.  We 
have  seen  a  class  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  curious  foreign  work- 
manship. 

Beginning  with  the  home  railroads  and  developing  the  subject 
with  books,  pictures,  and  conversations,  as  full  a  conception  of 
the  vast  system  of  modern  commerce  should  be  given  as  possible 
in  the  all  too  short  a  time.  The  pupil  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  he  lives  in  a  great  world,  among  a  great  humanity  whose 
progres!?,  whose  civilization  depends  on  the  progress  and  civili- 
ization  of  every  individual  human  being  in  it.  He  should  be 
made  to  feel  some  of  the  ties  th)t  bind  man  to  man,  and  then 
when  he  mskes  the  transition  into  history  he  will  be  able  to  un- 
derstand the  great  significance  of  past  human  events. 


W.  W.  Borden,  of  New  Providence,  while  in  England  purchased 
an  undoubted  copy  of  the  famous  Second  Edition  of  Shakespeare, 
printed  in  1632,  which  he  accidentally  found  for  sale.  It  will  be  added 
to  Borden  Institute  Library.  This  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
list  of  rare  books  in  Indiana,  as  it  is  probably  the  only  copy  in  the 
state.     One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  the  amount  paid  for  it. 

A  large  number  of  other  valuable  books,  selected  from  the  cities  of 
Europe,  have  been  added  to  this  library. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 
not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 
that  time.  Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 
double  mailing.  DonU  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 
new. 


If  the  person  who  wishes  the  September  and  October  numbers  of 
the  Journal  will  write  another  postal  card  and  give  his  address  he  will 
stand  some  chance  to  get  them. 

A  Good  Idea. — In  Wayne  county  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure 
school  supplies  at  the  lowest  possible  price.  The  board  of  education 
will  hereafter  have  a  committee  to  carefully  examine  all  goods  and 
agree  upon  terms.  Trustees  will  make  all  purchases,  except  of  fuel 
and  building  material,  through  this  committee.  Two  things  will  be 
gained  by  this  plan:  (i)  It  will  avoid  imposition  that  is  sometimes 
practiced  upon  individual  trustees.  (2)  It  secures  goods  at  lower 
prices. 

County  Associations  are  held  in  a  majority  of  the  counties  of  the 
.  state.  They  are  usually  held  for  two  days,  the  trustees  paying  teach- 
ers for  the  school  day.  In  some  counties  the  work  is  done  entirely  by 
home  talent :  in  others  an  annual  fee  is  charged  and  a  lecturer  from 
abroad  is  employed.  Some  add  the  feature  of  oratorical  contests,  and 
so  various  plans  are  taken  to  add  interest.  The  meetings  are  certainly 
valuable  and  should  be  cordially  supported.  Teachers  need  not  only 
to  compare  views,  but  they  need  to  know  one  another  better. 

The  National  Educational  Association  has  been  definitely 
located.  It  was  decided  last  summer  that  the  next  meeting  should  be 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements  could  be 
made  in  regard  to  hotel  rates,  railroad  fare,  etc.  Pres.  Canfield  and 
Treas.  Hewett  have  been  to  St.  Paul  and  they  report  things  **  perfectly 
lovely, ^^  and  so  the  matter  is  settled.  The  date  fixed  for  holding  the 
meeting  is  July  8  to  11.  Local  committees  have  been  appointed  and 
aU  things  are  now  ready.  The  Journal  predicts  the  largest  meeting 
on  record,  and  fully  expects  to  see  Indiana  send  her  full  quota. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  Railroad  has  recently  put  on 
its  Indianapolis  branch  a  magnificent  Vestibule  Train,  which  runs 
through  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago,  taking  the  **Monon*^  line  from 
Indianapolis.  On  October  19  the  company  placed  this  train  at  the 
service  of  about  175  invited  guests  from  Indianapolis.  They  left  In- 
dianapolis in  the  morning,  spent  a  few  hours  in  Cincinnati  and  returned 
in  the  evening.    The  guests  were  elegantly  entertained,  enjoyed  the 
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trip  very  much  indeed,  and  expressed  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
elegant  cars  and  genuine  thankfulness  for  the  handsome  treatment 
received  from  the  company.  In  the  evening  the  guests  left  the  train 
with  three  cheers  for  the  C.  H.  &  D. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY— READ. 


To  every  subscriber  of  the  Journal  who  will  send  to  the  editor  a  new 
subscriber  and  $1.25  (club  rate)  between  now  and  January  i,  1889, 
will  be  sent,  post-paid, — 

««THE  EVOLUTION  OF  DODD.»» 

This  **  Evolution  of  Dodd"  is  a  story  of  a  boy's  life,  giving  all  his 
school  experiences.  It  is  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  illus- 
trates many  phases  of  school  management.  It  is  highly  entertaining 
and  at  the  same  time  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers.  It 
contains  253  pages,  is  in  good  type,  and  neatly  bound  in  paper  cover. 
Dr.  E.  C.  Hewett,  author  of  Hewett's  Pedagogy,  says  of  the  book : 
^*I  am  glad  *The  Evolution  of  Dodd'  is  to  be  kept  before  the  public. 
It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  has  many  valuable  suggestions  for  teach- 
ers and  parents.  It  presents  some  points  not  often  found  in  books  on 
pedagogy." 

Now  let  every  subscriber  to  the  Journal  secure  a  new  subscriber  eU 
€lub  rates ^  and  get  this  interesting  and  helpful  book. 


A  DEVICE  IN  DISCIPLINE, 


The  writer  recently  spent  a  little  time  with  H.  G.  Woody,  principal 
of  the  Kokomo  high-school.  His  school-room  was  crowded,  there 
being  five  more  pupils  in  attendance  than  there  were  seats  in  the  room. 
Yet  the  order  was  perfect.  Not  a  whisper — not  a  note  passed — no  side 
glances — simply  an  earnest  attention  to  business.  There  were  frequent 
consultations  of  dictionaries,  encyclopedias  and  other  reference  books, 
but  no  communication.  Each  pupil  seemed  interested  in  his  own  work 
and  attended  strictly  to  his  own  business.    It  is  simply  a  model  school. 

In  this  school  each  pupil  keeps  his  own  record  of  both  conduct  and 
study,  in  a  little  blank  book  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  makes  daily 
entries.  This  is  not  the  ^*  self- reporting  system,"  because  the  pupil's 
standing  is  not  made  up  from  this  record.  The  pupil  does  not  report 
to  anybody ;  he  simply  keeps  the  record  for  himself.  The  principal 
frequently  looks  at  these  little  books  to  see  how  they  are  kept,  but 
never  criticises  the  marking.  The  pupil  is  not  required  to  show  his 
book  to  his  parents,  and  yet  he  is  encouraged  to  keep  a  book  that  he 
will  not  be  ashamed  to  show.    The  pupil  is  given  to  understand  tha^ 
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the  record  is  for  his  own  benefit  exclusively,  and  that  it  is  for  his  own 
'  inspection  exclusively,  unless  he  chooses  to  let  others  see  it. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  above  named  device  is  an  excellent 
one,  for  two  very  manifest  reasons : 

(i)  It  compels  the  student  to  constantly  compare  his  own  perform- 
ances, in  both  conduct  and  work,  with  his  own  ideal  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  this  is  worth  a  great  deal  to  any  one,  whether  in  school  or 
out  of  school 

(2)  It  places  no  inducement  before  the  pupil  to  make  a  false  re- 
port, and  this  gives  it  its  immense  advantage  over  the  **  self- reporting^ 
system." 

Let  no  teacher  flatter  himself  that  this  device  or  any  other,  however 
good,  will  run  itself. 


TESTING  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW. 


Some  time  ago  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  whose  geographies  were 
used  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  went  into  court  to  test  the  right  of 
the  School  Board  to  substitute  the  state  books  for  theirs,  as  the  books^ 
had  only  been  in  use  two  years.     Two  points  were  made — first,  aeon- 
tract  was  claimed,  and  second,  the  law  was  claimed  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional in  several  points.     The  court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  school  board 
on  both  points. 

The  case  was  not  appealed,  and  so  the  court  decision  is  not  binding 
outside  of  Marion  county.  Within  a  few  days  a  writ  of  mandamus 
has  been  issued  against  Clarkson  Hawthorn,  trustee  of  Monroe  town- 
ship, Howard  county,  to  compel  him  to  order  the  new  books,  which 
up  to  date  he  has  failed  to  do. 

He  claims  that  the  children  in  his  township  are  already  supplied 
with  books,  and  makes  several  points  against  the  constitutionality  of 
the  law.  Lawyers  have  been  employed  on  both  sides,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  case  will  be  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


ASSISTANCE  FOR  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt.  La  Follette  recently  sought  an  opinion  from  the  Attorney 
General  as  to  how  county  commissioners  could  legally  allow  county 
superintendents  necessary  clerk  hire  to  have  the  work  of  their  offices 
promptly  and  properly  done.  The  reason  for  the  inquiry  is  that  it  is 
claimed  since  the  operation  of  the  new  text-book  law  the  work  in  the 
office  of  county  superintendents  has  been  increased  so  that  it  can  not 
be  accomplished  by  a  single  person.  The  Attorney  General  held  that 
if  there  is  a  clear  public  necessity  for  the  employment  of  a  clerk  for  all 
or  part  of  the  time  in  the  offices  of  county  superintendents,  the  com- 
missioners of  the  county  may  order  the  employment  by  entering  a  find- 
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ing  of  the  above  fact  of  record.  No  allowance  can,  however,  be  made 
on  such  account  unless  the  clerk^s  claim  for  compensation  has  been  on 
file  for  ten  days  prior  to  the  term  at  which  it  is  proposed  to  obtain  an 
allowance,  in  order  that  any  tax- payer  may  be  afforded  an  opportunity 
to  contest  the  claim.     (Sec.  5,766,  R.  S.,  1881.) 

It  has  been  customary  in  some  counties  in  past  years  to  allow  this 
clerk  hire.  The  county  commissioners  very  wisely  concluded  that  the 
county  superintendent  could  do  most  good  in  visiting  schools  and  giv- 
ing his  best  efforts  to  aiding  and  improving  the  weaker  teachers  and 
to  the  encouragement  of  all.  It  is  certainly  a  great  piece  of  folly  to 
pay  the  superintendent  $4.00  a  day  to  sit  in  his  office  and  do  clerical 
work  which  can  be  done  just  as  well  by  one  that  can  be  employed  for 
half  these  wages. 

While  in  most  counties  superintendents  are  treated  liberally  by  the 
commissioners,  in  others  they  are  not.  In  a  few  counties  the  com- 
missioners even  refuse  to  furnish  the  superintendent  an  office,  and  in 
quite  a  good  many  they  refuse  to  allow  him  for  postage  and  stationery. 
This  is  manifestly  unjust.  No  other  county  officer  has  such  responsi- 
bility as  the  superintendent  of  schools ;  no  other  one  determines  the 
conditions  under  which  so  much  money  is  expended ;  no  other  one 
holds  in  his  keeping  such  vital  interests  of  the  people ;  no  other  one 
has  it  in  his  power  to  do  so  much  good  or  so  much  harm ;  and  yet, — 
and  yet, — not  another  officer  in  the  entire  list  that  is  not  provided  with 
a  well  furnished  office,  and  in  addition  is  paid  a  liberal  salary — while 
the  poor  county  superintendent  is  usually  crowded  into  some  corner — 
frequently  crowded  out  of  the  court-house  entirely,  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances denied  an  office  altogether,  and  denied  pay  for  the  stationery 
that  the  law  compels  him  to  use  in  the  discharge  of  duties  that  the  law 
itself  imposes  upon  him.  This  is  simply  an  outrage,  and  commission- 
ers who  impose  it  should  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  new  school-book  law  imposes  addi- 
tional duties  upon  superintendents,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
have  been  heretofore  shut  out  in  the  cold  will  renew  their  demands  for 
offices  and  stationery,  and  then  if  the  commissioners  fail  to  grant  them 
may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon  their  poor  stingy  souls. 


SUPER INTEISTDENT  La  FOLLETTE'S  BIENNIAL  REPORT. 


[This  report  was  delayed  far  beyond  the  usual  time  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  the  state  printer  to  complete  it  in  addition  to  the  work 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  It  has  been  out  two 
months  or  more,  but  mention  of  it  in  the  Journal  has  been  delayed.] 

In  examining  this  report  we  find  after  the  usual  title,  filing  certifi- 
cate, communication  to  the  Governor,  and  other  items  of  minor  im- 
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portance,  the  recommendations  to  the  legislature.  This  was  printed 
in  pamphlet  form  for  the  use  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  has  been 
pretty  thoroughly  distributed  throughout  the  state.  In  it  we  find 
some  excellent  suggestions  pertaining  to  the. compulsory  education 
law  and  reasons  therefor ;  modifications  of  the  duties  of  township  trus- 
tees, particularly  that  relating  to  transfers  for  school  purposes  ;  making 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  a  salaried  office ;  and  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  the  common  school  fund,  which  was  done ;  and 
a  law  requiring  justices  of  the  peace  to  report  semi-annually,  under 
penalty;  a  plea  for  manual  training  schools,  and  for  the  schools  of 
Indianapolis,  besides  the  statement  of  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  ap- 
propriation for  the  State  Normal  School. 

Under  the  head  of  Elementary  Schools  we  find  the  course  of  study 
adopted  by  the  last  County  Superintendents*  Association ;  the  plan  of 
graduating  pupils  from  these  schools ;  an  account  of  th«  Young  Peo- 
ple's Reading  Circle,  which  has  grown  so  largely  from  the  ranks  ;  and 
a  suggestive  program  for  Arbor  Day.  Closing  this  part  of  the  report, 
the  plan  of  historical  lectures  for  young  people,  as  followed  in  Indian- 
apolis, is  fully  set  forth  by  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  very 
popular  course,  Miss  Charity  Dye. 

A  list  of  commissioned  high-schools,  arranged  alphabetically,  and 
complete  to  October  1888,  is  given. 

Under  the  title  of  ''Teachers  and  Teachers'  Institutes"  we  have 
the  subject  of  "Teachers'  License"  set  out  at  length,  with  questions 
for  both  state  and  county  licenses,  that  have  been  used  within  the  past 
year,  printed  therewith.  A  list  of  state  and  professional  licenses 
issued  up  to  date,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  is  given  full  and  com- 
plete. 

Township  Institutes,  together  with  the  outlines  of  work  used  through- 
out the  state  last  year,  is  given  in  full.  Following  this  comes  a  short 
dissertation  on  County  Institutes;  then  a  complete  account  of  the 
history  and  growth  of  the  "Teachers'  Reading  Circle",  with  the  out- 
lines of  the  "Lights  of  Two  Centuries,"  by  Mrs.  McRae,  as  well  as 
"Psychology",  by  R.  G.  Boone,  "Marble  Faun",  by  T.  G.  Alford, 
and  outlines  of  "Compayrd's  History  of  Pedagogy",  by  S.  S.  Parr. 
The  preservation  of  these  outlines  in  permanent  form  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  features  of  this'report. 

The  State  Educational  Association  consists  of  the  Association  of 
County  Superintendents,  State  Teachers'  Association,  with  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Institute  Instructors  a  possibility. 

A  very  complete  account  of  the  workings  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ents' Association,  together  with  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  same 
is  given.  One  or  two  papers  read  at  Association  of  Institute  Instruc- 
tors, which  was  held  as  a  part  of  the  County  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation, are  given  in  full,  together  with  the  lists  of  County  Institutes 
and  the  names  of  the  instructors  of  1887. 


I 
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A  most  excellent  history  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  is  writ- 
ten by  the  veteran  school  superintendent,  D.  Eckley  Hunter,  of  Bloom- 
ington. 

The  State  Institutions — Indiana  University,  Purdue  University, 
State  Normal  School,  and  Reform  School  for  Boys,  each  has  a  very 
complete,  concise  account  ot  their  workings  written  by  the  president 
of  each. 

A  table  containing  the  number  of  townships,  towns  and  cities  is 
given ;  then  follows  the  list  of  county  superintendents  elected  in  June, 
1887;  and  the  list  of  superintendents  of  city  schools  and  high-school 
superintendents  following. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the  report  as  a  matter  of  reference  is  found 
in  the  synopsis  of  legal  duties  of  school  officials.  All  of  the  school 
officers  of  the  state  have  their  duties  given  with  reference  to  the  section 
embodying  the  same ;  also  the  duties  of  parents  and  guardians.  On 
page  390  we  find  when  these  duties  must  be  performed. 

Under  **  County  School  System ''  we  find  a  very  excellent  paper  set- 
ting forth  the  work  of  the  county  superintendent  more  carefully  than  it 
has  appeared  to  our  knowledge  elsewhere. 

Quite  a  complete  history  of  the  school  funds  of  Indiana  is  given, 
which  will  be  of  great  advantage  for  future  reference. 

In  the  statistical  side  we  have  a  complete  analysis  of  the  finances  of 
the  several  school  corporations  given  separately,  closing  with  the  name 
and  location  of  every  private  school  as  reported  by  the  county  super- 
intendents for  that  purpose. 

This  is  the  most  voluminous  report  yet  published,  and  the  facts  and 
forms  it  sets  forth  will  be  valuable  for  future  reference.  Taking  it  all 
in  all  we  find  much  to  commend  and  little  to  condemn. 


ELECTION  CONTESTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPTS,  SETTLED. 


At  the  election  for  county  superintendent  in  Switzerland  county  in 
June,  the  trustees  were  equally  divided,  with  the  auditor  a  republican. 
The  trustees  met  and  organized  according  to  law ;  but,  when  the  bal- 
loting began,  it  was  found  that  the  republican  trustees  only  had  voted, 
and  that  the  democratic  trustees  refused  to  vote. 

The  county  auditor,  who  was  clerk  of  the  meeting,  declared  that 
W.  A.  Van  Osdol,  having  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  was 
duly  elected,  and  certified  the  same  to  the  State  Superintendent. 

The  outgoing  superintendent,  M.  C.  Walden,  held  that  no  election 
had  been  had,  and  refused  to  surrender  the  books,  etc.,  to  said  Van 
Osdol.  In  the  Circuit  Court,  **The  State  ex.  rel.  Walden  vs.  W.  A. 
Van  Osdol,''  was  the  title  of  a  suit  filed  to  institute  quo  warranto  pro- 
ceedings against  Van  Osdol. 
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9.  Give  two  facts  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  skuU, 
it  a  fit  protection  to  the  brain. 

10.  Give  the  process  by  which  a  broken  bone  is  restored. 

^Answer  any  fi^ht.'] 

History. — i.    Make  a  division  of  the  history  of  the  United 
into  epochs,  and  give  reason  for  this  division. 

2.  Give  a  synopsis  of  Webster ^s  speech  in  reply  to  Hayne. 

3.  State  several  of  the  leading  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

4.  What,  if  any,  are  the  reasons  for  prohibiting  Chinese  immi- 
gration ? 

5.  What  is  the  subject-matter  of  each  of  the  last  three  amendments 
made  to  the  Constitution? 

6.  Describe  the  manner  of  election  of  United  States  Senator. 

7.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  results  of  each. 

8.  What  discovery  was  made  by  each  of  the  following  persons: 
De  Soto,  Balboa,  John  Cabot,  Champlain,  Drake? 

9.  With  what  great  measures  was  Henry  Clay  especially  identified? 

[Answer  any  seven.) 

Gkography. — I.     What  is  the  equatorial  diameter  of  the  earth? 
The  polar  diameter?    What  is  their  difference  in  length ? 

2.  Explain  what  facts  produce  the  change  of  seasons. 

3.  What  is  the  cause  of  waves  on  the  ocean?    Of  tides? 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  London  what  time  is  it  at  St.  Louis?     EIx- 
plain. 

5.  In  what  State  does  the  Mississippi  River  Rise?    What  States 
on  its  west  bank ! 

6.  Bound  Colorado. 

7.  Name  the  principal  countries  that  compose  the  Chinese  Empire. 

8.  Describe  the  Himalaya  system  of  mountains. 

9.  Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  each  of  the  following  countries : 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Greece? 

10.  Name  the  chief  products  of  Dakota,  Nevada,  California 

Grammar. — i .  Write  correctly :  the  legislature  of  Virginia  refused 
April  4th  to  submit  the  question  to  the  people,  but  afterwards 
voted  to  do  so,  and  a  vote  for  secession  was  cast  on  the  15th  of 
June  the  legislature  of  arkansas  april  14th  voted  to  Submit  it  to  the 
people  but  assembling  passed  it  on  the  6th  of  may.  15 

2.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  phrase  modifying  the  subject. 
Rewrite  the  sentence,  expanding  the  phrase  into  a  clause.  10 

3.  Much  that  Herodotus  tells  us  of  this  expedition  is  more  incred- 
ible than  that  longer  and  far  different  description  of  it  which  Xeno- 
phon  gives.    Which  of  the  historians  shall  we  believe?    Or  must  we 
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decide,  in  view  of  the  late  discoveries,  that  it  is  impossible  to  have 
faith  any  longer  in  what  either  of  them  has  written  about  it? 

Parse  the  words  in  italics.  15 

4.  Parse  the  words  in  small  caps. 

5.  Parse  **far/'  *'any/'  **  longer,"  and  **to  have."  15 

6.  Analyze  the  sentence  ending  with  the  first  period.  15 

7.  Give  the  case  and  construction  of  **description."  Parse  **much,'* 
the  first  word.     Parse '* it"  before  the  words  ** is  impossible."  15. 

Reading. — **  Who  buildeth  broadest,  buildeth  best; 
Who  broadest  blesses,  most  is  blessed. 
Who  lays  the  chosen  plan  so  wide 
It  reaches  to  the  other  side 
Of  Prejudice  and  makes  her  wings 
Fly  true  toward  the  truth  of  things ; 
Who  so  extends  the  temple's  wall 
It  girds  the  greatest  gain  for  all ; 
Who  for  the  weal  of  man  in  quest, 
Puts  by  the  good  and  wins  the  best ; 
Then,  with  his  silent  work  complete, 
Steps  back  with  self  denying  feet. 
And  leaves  the  world  his  deed  supreme — 
Outbuilds  the  builder \s  grandest  dream." 

1 .  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  thought  in  the  above  selection.  10  points,  5  each. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents.        50 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS. 


Reading. — i.  Is  the  first  sentence  literally  true? 

2.  Why  is  the  broadest  building  the  best? 

3.  What  is  meant  in  the  second  line? 

4.  How  is  Prejudice  inclined  to  fiy? 

5.  Why  is  Prejudice  capitalized? 

6.  Define  the  word  weal. 

7.  Explain  the  expression  **puts  by  the  good 

and  wins  the  best." 

8.  Why  silent  work  ? 

9.  Steps  back  where? 

10.  Give  your  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  stanza. 

Arithmetic. — i.  If  we  express  the  members  as  common  fractions! 
the  division  is  performed  thus :  f  J  J  J  -i-  -^-^  =  ^^  X  HH*  ^tnd  can- 
celling we  get  ^fl^  =  81.  From  this  we  see  that  the  denominator  oi 
the  divisor  cancels  all  or  a  part  of  that  of  the  dividend,  and  will  leave: 

4 
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as  many  ciphers  in  the  denominator  of  the  result  as  the  difference  of 
■the  number  of  ciphers  in  the  two  denominators.     Hence  the  rule. 

2.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  15,  55,  and  105,  which  is  $1155. 

3.  By  proportion.    $7.25:  $10.50  :  :  23^  cords;  3^!^  cords.   Ans. 
-4.     Divide  29°-40''-io"  by  15,  and  mark  the  result  hr.,  niin.,sec 

'Result,  I  hr.,  58  min.,  40^  sec. 

Note. — Here  we  must  presume  that  one  place  is  29^— 40'- 10"  «i/ 
•or  west  of  the  other.  As  the  question  reads  the  difference  of  time  cao 
•  not  be  determined. 

5.  Let  us  assume  that  $75  is  5%  of  a  number;  required  to  find  the 
number.  Analyze  thus:  If  5%  is  $75,  1%  is  $1^,  and  100%,  or  the 
number  is  $1500.     Hence  the  rule — Divide  the  percentage  by  the  rate 

■  and  multiply  the  quotient  by  100,  and  the  product  will  be  the  base,  or 
theformul:  B  =  ^'^IfcO^. 

6.  The  interest  of  $652  for  15  years  at  1%  is  $97.80.  $440. 10 -f- 
:  $97.80  =  4)^,  and  the  rate  is  4)^2  %  • 

7.  $50^.  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sept.  30,  1889. 

Six  months  after  date,  I  promise  to  pay  to  James  Johnson  or 
order  Fifty  Dollars,  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent.  Negotiable  asd 
payable  at  First  National  Bank  of  Cincinnati,  O. 

Value  received.  William  Bryson. 

8.  A ^8  capital  is  1^$  of  the  whole. 
B^s  capital  is  /o  of  the  whole. 
•C^s  capital  is  y^  of  the  whole. 

A  receives  -,%-  of  $3000  =  $1350. 
B  receives  ^o"  of  $3000  =  $900 
C  receives  y^  of  $3000  =  $750. 

9.  From  the  square  of  the  hypotenuse  subtract  the  square  of  the 
other  side,  and  the  square  root  of  the  remainder  is  the  required  side. 

10.  An  acre  contains  43560  sq.  ft. ;  ^  of  an  acre  is  7260  ft. 
7260  H-  44  =  165  ft.   Ans. 

Geography. —  i.    Equatorial  diameter  7925)^  miles. 

Polar  diameter 7^99         ** 

Difference 2b)^      *• 

i.     The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  causes 

the  sun's  rays  to  strike  the  earth  at  any  one  place  more  obliquely  2t 

sometimes  than  others. 

3.  (i)    Friction  of  the  wind  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
(2)   The  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

4.  When  it  is  noon  at  Londm  it  is  about  6  o'clock  a.  m.  atSt. 

Louis.     London  being  east  of  St.  Louis  comes  into  the  sunlight  earlier, 

and  hence  its  time  is  later. 

10.     Gold  and  agricultural  products  in  Dakota. 
Silver  and  gold  in  Nevada. 

Gold,  silver,  grain,  fruits,  and  agricultural  products  in 
California. 
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Grammar. — 2.    A  man  ofweiUh  sees  many  sorrows. 

A  man  who  is  wealthy  sees  many  sorrows. 
3.     Which  is  a  relative  pronoun,  third  {>erson,  singular  number,  and 
objective  case,  the  object  of  gives. 
Which  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  singular  number,  objective 

case,  the  object  of  believe. 
What  is  a  relative  pronoun,  equal  to  thctt  which^  objective  case, 

after  the  preposition  in. 
Us  is  a  personal  pronoun,  objective  case,  plural,  first  i>erson, 
after  to  understood. 

5.  Far  is  an  adverb,  modifying  the  adjective  different. 
Any  is  an  adverb,  modifying  longer. 

Longer  is  an  adverb,  modifying  have. 

To  have  is  present  infinitive  active,  used  substantively,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  is, 

6.  A  complex  declarative  sentence.  Principal  clause  is '*  Much  is 
more  incredible. ^^  The  subject  much  is  modified  by  the  clause  *^  That 
Heroditus  tells  us  of  this  expedition.^* 

More  incredible  is  modified  by  the  clause  **  than  that  longer  and  far 
different  description  of  it  (is)."  Description  is  modified  by  "which 
Xenophon  gives. *^ 

7.  Description  is  in  the  nominative  case,  subject  of  the  verb  is  un- 

derstood. 
Much  is  an  adjective  used  as  a  noun,  subject  of  the  verb  is. 
It  is  pleonastici  and  is  used  as  an  independent  element. 

Physiology. — i.    Congestion  is  excess  of  blood  in  any  part  of  the 

body,  with  diminished  motion  of  that  blood.     It  is  caused  by  venous 

obstruction,  want  of  tone  in  the  vessels,  or  over- excitement  of  the 
vessels. 

3.  It  must  be  kept  clean,  and  at  a  uniform  temperature.  The  blood 
must  be  kept  pure.  The  skin  must  come  in  contact  with  the  air.  It 
requires  friction. 

Function  means  the  work  which  an  organ  performs, — its  use.  An 
organ  is  a  part  of  the  body  composed  of  several  tissues,  and  adapted 
to  perform  certain  functions.  Tissue  is  any  combination  of  the  elements 
of  the  body.  Structure  denotes  the  kind  of  tissue  or  the  manner  of  its 
arrangement. 

5.  (i)  Sitting  in  rooms  insufficiently  lighted.  (2)  Sitting  facing 
the  light.  (3)  Reading  continually.  (4)  Too  frequent  use  of  the 
black  board.  (5)  The  use  of  colored  curtains.  Light  should  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  side  or  rear.  Black-boards  should  be  dark-green. 
Colored  shades  should  not  be  used,  etc. 

7  The  lungs  are  largely  made  up  of  air  cells,  blood  vessels,  and 
air  tubes.  The  blood  is  made  to  extend  over  a  great  surface,  by  the 
ramification  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  thus  it  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  air  in  the  air  cells,  by  which  it  is  oxidized,  or  purified. 
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10.  The  tissues  first  throw  out  a  gelatinous  substance,  or  a  kind  of 
cement  which  unites  the  broken  bone.  This  gradually  hardens  ii^ 
bone  and  firmly  unites  them.  An  extra  amount  of  bony  substance's 
often  deposited  at  a  fracture,  causing  an  enlargement  of  the  hoot  at 
that  place. 

Science  of  Education. — i.  The  method  of  discovery  or  dcFdop- 
ment  is  the  method  of  leading  the  pupil  to  discover  new  truths  or  prin- 
ciples for  himself ;  aiding  him  to  use  what  he  already  knows  in  the 
discovery  of  new  principles.  The  method  of  information  is  simply  to 
memorize  the  information  imparted  by  the  books  or  the  teacher.  A 
judicious  combination  of  these  two  methods  is  the  best. 

2.  The  first  method  gives  strength,  growth,  and  independence.  It 
enables  the  pupil  to  rely  upon  himself,  and  to  utilize  acquired  knowl- 
edge. Besides,  nothing  so  stimulates  the  pupil  as  the  pleasure  in  do- 
ing things  for  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  this  method  used  exclu- 
sively would  occupy  too  much  time.  And  many  pupils  have  not  the 
power  to  advance  without  considerable  assistance. 

3.  Many  things  mus/  be  given  in  the  shape  of  mere  infonnatioa. 
This  method  requires  less  time.  It  cultivates  the  memory.  On  the 
other  hand  this  is  the  stuffing  process,  pure  and  simple.  Pupils  may 
repeat  what  has  been  given  them  without  understanding  what  they 
say.  Like  the  parrot  they  may  talk  glibly  enough,  and  not  have  any 
real  knowledge. 

4.  Yes,  as  far  as  possible.     Because  no  words  can  convey  as  vivid 
an  idea  as  the  object  itself. 

5.  In  geography,  physiology,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  etc.,  suffi- 
ciently to  give  good  general  ideas  of  the  subject. 

6.  Memorizing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet ;  uniting  the  letters  to 
form  words  or  syllables,  (often  without  any  meaning.)  It  is  tiresome 
and  monotonous  to  teacher  and  pupil.  It  is  a  slow  process.  It  is  the 
method  of  information  almost  exclusively. 

History. — i .  With  reference  to  results,  and  for  convenience,  U.  S. 
History  may  be  divided  into  the  following  periods :  Aboriginal  Period, 
time  previous  to  986  A.  D. ;  Voyage  and  Discovery,  A.  D.  986 — 1607. 
Colonial  Period,  A.  D.  1607 — 1775;  Revolution  and  Confederation, 
A.  D.  1775— 1789.    National  Period,  A.  D.  1789— 1889. 

2.  Mr.  Webster  replied  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Hayne  eulogized  the  people  of  his  state  for  their  part 
in  the  Revolution.  Webster  agreed  with  Hayne  regarding  the  patriot- 
ism of  Carolina,  but  thought  patriotism  was  not  confined  by  state 
lines.  The  Massachusetts  orator  declared  his  state  needed  no  enco- 
miums. He  pointed  with  pride  to  her  history.  Webster's  speech 
was  a  strong  appeal  for  national  unity.  Mr.  Hayne 's  speech  was  much 
inclined  to  sectionalism. 
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3.  All  men  are  entitled  to  certain  rights.  Governments  are  insti- 
'tu.ted  among  men  to  preserve  their  rights.  Governments  derive  their 
poiiver  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

4.  Their  social  habits  and  their  refusal  of  American  citizenship. 

5.  The  13th  amendment  abolished  slavery.  The  14th  amendment 
prescribed  the  rights  of  citizens,  provided  a  plan  for  apportionment  of 
representatives,  required  loyalty  and  qualification  for  office,  declared 
tbe  validity  of  U.  S.  debt,  and  prohibited  payment  of  any  portion  of 
Oonfederate  debt  by  U.  S.  The  15th  amendment  enfranchised  the 
oolored  man. 

6.  The  U.  S.  Senators  are  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  states. 
IThe  election  must  take  place  in  a  joint  session.  The  election  occurs 
on  the  first  Tuesday  of  the  session,  provided  some  person  receive  a 
majority  of  all  votes. 

7.  The  Indians  were  treated  honestly  and  kindly  by  the  French. 
In  many  of  the  English  colonies  the  Indians  were  treated  harshly. 
The  French  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  Red  Man,  while 
the  English  were  distrusted,  and  wars  between  them  and  the  Indians 
were  very  frequent. 

8.  De  Soto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River;  Balboa,  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  John  Cabot,  North  America;  Champlain,  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  Lake  Champlain ;  Drake,  the  Pacific  coast  of  U.  S. 

9.  Mr.  Clay  favored  the  second  war  with  England,  a  protective 
tariff,  and  internal  improvements.  He  also  was  ^  conspicuous  advo- 
cate of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  States.  Mr.  Qay 
was  the  author  of  several  compromise  measures  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, etc. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  QUERIES  AND  ANSWERS. 

(This  Departmeat  is  conducted  by  J.  C.  Gkbgg,  Superintendent  of  the  BnuU  Schools. 

Direct  matter  for  this  department  to  htm.] 


QUERIES. 

225.  What  circumstance  led  to  the  writing  of  **  The  Old  Oaken 
Bucket"?  W.  I.  Spencer. 

226.  A  horse  is  tied  by  a  rope  50  ft.  long  to  the  outside  of  a  picket 
fence  surrounding  a  circular  lot  100  ft.  in  diameter;  upon  how  lai^e 
an  area  can  he  graze?  D.  A.  Rothrock. 

227.  A  circular  vessel  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top  and  4)4  at 
the  bottom  and  10  inches  deep  is  >^  full  of  water;  how  large  a  ball 
can  be  placed  in  the  vessel  so  as  to  be  just  covered  with  water? 

J.  L.  White. 

228.  Who  is  known  in  history  as  the  ''Wise  Fool "? 

Henry  Prince. 
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229.  Give  correct  pronunciation  of  ^^Miserables*'* — the  nameci 
Victor  Hugo's  great  work.  Retta  Wbii. 

230.  Name  the  auditor,  the  comptroller,  the  treasurer,  and  Ik 
register  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  H.  Stuhrman: 

231.  He  is  a  friend  of  Antonio's.     Is  this  sentence  correct? 
Parse  Antonio's.  Harry  Arnold. 

ANSWERS. 

202.  The  average  monthly  wages  in  Nevada  is:  for  male  teachers, 
$101.59;  for  female  teachers,  $7993.  H.  C.  Bksslet. 

203.  At  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  W.  I.  Spencer. 

211.  Midnight,  December  31,  1900.  W.  E.  McCullough. 

212.  In  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  John  L.  Xegabden. 

213.  Edmund  Spencer,  from  1591  to  1599. 

Elmer  £.  Carter. 

John  Key.     (Chambers'  Encyclopedia.)      E.  J.  Fermier. 
John  Skelton,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.  H.  F.  Dilger. 

214.  For  every  $5  A  receives,  B  gets  $4,  and  C  $1}^.     Dividing 

$1860  in  the  ratio  of  5,  4,  and  iKt  and 

A^s  share  will  be  $900; 
B's     **  **       720; 

C's     **  **      240.  Harvey  Lantz. 

215.  Let  X  a=  side  of  desired  square;  then 
X'  —  44  =  the  men  he  had,  and 

(X+  i)»  =  X«  +  49 
.  • .  X  =  24 

X»  =  576 

X*  —  44  =  532,  the  men  he  had.  C. 

216.  No  answer  received. 

CREDITS. 

W.  E.  McCullough,  211-14;  Lizzie  Johantgen,  203-12-14;  Sadie 
Overman,  212-14;  J«  B«  Adams,  214;  E.  E.  Carter,  213-14;  Harvey 
Lantz,  214;  D.  A.  Rothrock,  202-12-14;  Nannie  Smiley,  212;  Calvio 
Asbury,  202-3-1  i-i 2-14;  E.  J.  Fermier,  211-13-14;  G.  N.  Logan, 
214;  Claud  B.  Rayner,  214;  Jos.  C.  Bolott,  212-14;  F.  Taylor,  211-12; 
Fred.  James,  207;  Chas.  E.  Cooper,  210-12;  John  L.  Tegarden,  212; 
H.  F.  Dilger,  213;  J.  H.  Tomlin,  211-12-13;  H.  C.  Beesley,  202; 
W.  I.  Spencer,  203;  J.  L.  White,  211-12-14. 


MISCELLANY. 


The  Wayne  Citizen,  published  at  Cambridge  City,  sustains  a  good 
educational  column. 

D.  H.  Knowlton  &  Co.,  of  Farmington,  Me.,  publish  some  excel- 
lent supplementary  reading  for  little  people. 
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The  Indianapolis  Business  University,  located  in  the  When 
'Block,  is  prospering  in  a  marked  degree.  The  increased  patronage  is- 
l>ecause  of  its  merit. 

Brown  Co.  has  the  first  prize  in  sight.  Already  one  hundred  per 
oent  of  the  teachers  have  subscribed  for  the  Journal,  and  Supt.  C.  W. 
Snyder  says  the  library  must  be  secured. 

£arlham  College  is  prosperous  and  has  the  usual  increase  in  at- 
"tendance  over  that  of  past  years.  Within  the  last  year  the  college  ha» 
received  donations  to  the  amount  of  $35,000. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Indiana  College  Association  is  ar- 
ranging an  attractive  program  for  the  coming  meeting,  which  will  be 
ready  for  publication  in  the  December  Journal. 

••  Hints  for  Teachers  who  Teach  English  Classics, ^^  is  a  suggestive 
article  by  W.  J.  Rolfe,  which  is  printed  with  some  advertisements  of 
kindred  matter  sent  out  by  Harper  &  Bros,  of  Chicago. 

Samoa. — Send  to  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for 
Notes  on  Samoa,  with  Map,  the  best  description  and  finest  map  yet 
published  of  that  country.    They  will  send  it  for  the  asking. 

The  Wayne  Co.  Manual  contains well,  I  am  not  able  to 

think  of  anything  that  ought  to  be  there  that  isnU.    It  is  certainly 
very  complete.    B.  F.  Wissler  is  the  man  at  the  helm  of  the  machine. 

Rochester's  new  school  building  is  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  state.  J.  F.  Scull  is  still  superintendent.  It  employs  ten  teach- 
ers. The  annual  report  makes  a  good  showing.  It  gives  the  name, 
class,  standing,  and  days  present  of  each  pupil. 

Union  Christian  College,  at  Merom,  is  prospering  beyond  its 
expectations.  Its  attendance  this  year  exceeds  any  former  attendance 
for  many  years.  L.  J.  Aldrich  is  making  an  excellent  president  and 
the  faculty  is  composed  of  capable  and  earnest  workers. 

Goshen. — The  schools  are  doing  well  under  the  superintendence 
of  W.  H.  Sims,  ^ho  is  now  serving  his  sixth  year  in  this  capacity. 
Goshen  has  four  school  buildings  and  employs  twenty-six  teachers. 
The  enrollment  this  year  is  over  eleven  hundred  pupils. 

De  Kalb  Co. — This  county  has  just  planned  to  hold  a  county  asso- 
ciation, and  a  good  program  for  the  first  meeting  is  provided.  De 
Kalb  is  a  little  late  in  falling  into  line,  but  the  teachers  of  this  county, 
with  Supt.  Merica  at  the  head,  will  have  no  trouble  in  keeping  up  with 
the  procession, 

Stark  County. — Supt.  Sinclair  sent  in  one  hundred  percent  of  his 
teachers  as  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  and  says  they  will  all  be  paid 
before  January  i,  '90,  and  they  are  expecting  the  $40.00  teachers* 
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library.     He  adds:  '*We  expect  to  put  all  (including  the  agent's  pre- 
mium) into  our  library  which  we  are  starting/^ 

Peru. — A  report  for  the  first  month  of  this  school  year  shows  as 
•enrollment  of  1113,  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  The 
average  belonging  and  the  daily  attendance  are  both  ^ooci«  and  tiie 
whole  number  of  teachers  is  73.     G.  G.  Manning  is  one  of   the  oldest 

^nd  one  of  the  best  superintendents  in  the  state. 

The  Manual  of  the  Carroll  county  schools,  issued  by  Supt.  W.  A. 
Barnes,  contains  an  outline  of  the  Indiana  School  System,  a  taUe 
-showing  when  school  officers  must  perform  certain  duties,  a  synopsis 
of  the  school  law,  course  of  study  outlined,  a  list  of  books  for  district 
libraries  and  how  to  get  them,  and  many  other  important  matters. 

MuNCiE  is  at  work  on  a  new  school  building  to  be  completed  by  the 
Holidays.  It  is  a  model  for  convenience.  The  rapidly  increasiDg 
population  will  make  still  another  new  building  necessary  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  The  enrollment  in  school  for  the  first  month  was 
224  more  than  for  the  same  time  last  year.  Supt.  W.  R.  Snyder  has 
matters  well  in  hand. 

KoKOMO. — The  schools,  under  the  supervision  of  Sheridan  CTox,  are 
running  smoothly,  with  a  large  increase,  due  largely  to  the  *«naturai 
$:as  boom.    The  new  building  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  its  size  in  the  state.     Colored  glass  in  the  arches  of  the 
-windows  adds  much  to  the  general  appearance  both  inside  and  oot. 
H.  G.  Woody  is  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  model  high- schools  of  the 
estate. 

The  eleventh  semi-annual  meeting  of  city  school  superintendents  of 
Western  Ohio  and  Eastern  Indiana,  held  at  Richmond,  Ind.  October 
:24,  25,  26,  was  largely  attended,  there  being  present  about  twenty  of 
the  Ohio  brethren.  The  discussions  were  animated  and  the  meeting: 
was  pronounced  one  of  the  desi,  for  which  result  due  credit  was  given 
to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  J.  N.  Study,  Supt.  of  the 
Kichmond  schools. 

Aurora. — The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  Supt. 
F.  D.  Churchill :  *'  Yesterday  was  a  *  gala '  day  for  the  Aurora  school 
children.  A  penny  collection  was  taken  in  the  various  rooms  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  a  flag  for  each  of  our  school  buildings.  Result — 
enough  money  to  buy  two  flags  15x8  feet.  The  flags  were  raised 
yesterday  with  approj^riate  ceremonies,  and  now  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
float  over  us  while  school  is  in  session.  The  interest  among  the  chil- 
dren was  great." 

Edinburg. — On  October  2d  the  Edinburg  schools  were  dismissed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  week,  and  the  corps  of  teachers,  under  the 
leadership  of  Supt.  W.  B.  Owen,  spent  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
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<lay  in  visiting  and  exploring  the  famous  and  wonderful  Wyandotte 
Cave.  All  were  much  impressed  by  what  they  saw  and  learned  of 
nature.  This  shows  enterprise  and  liberality,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  and  trustees. 

By  the  way,  Edinburg  sustains  a  kindergarten.  ^ 

De  Pauw  University. — The  work  in  De  Pauw  University  moves 
on  smoothly  and  earnestly.  The  conditions  all  favor  a  year  of  pleas- 
ant and  successful  labor.  The  increase  of  students  is  larger  than  was 
expected — loo  more  than  for  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  The 
enrollment  will  easily  reach  over  looo  for  the  year.  The  Freshman 
class  promises  to  reach  150  before  the  close  of  the  year.  At  no  time 
has  the  future  of  the  University  looked  so  bright.  It  is  already  real- 
izing great  benefit  from  the  donations  of  its  chief  benefactor,  W.  C. 
De  Pauw ;  and  will  soon  gradually  come  into  possession  of  his  princely 
endowment,  amounting  to  about  $2,000,000.  Surely  it  should  be  a 
power  in  the  land. 

High  School  Section. — The  High  School  Section  of  the  State 
Association  will  hold  meetings  on  Thursday  and  Friday  afternoons, 
December  26  and  27.     The  following  are  the  exercises  planned : 

I.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of  High  School  Discipline:  P.  A. 
Allen,  Bluffton.  2.  Should  Grammar  be  Taught  in  the  High  School? 
Miss  Martha  J.  Ridpath,  Greencastle.  3.  Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  High 
School  to  prepare  for  College?  J.  P  Funk,  New  Albany.  4.  Sym- 
posium— (five  minute  reports  on  experiments  and  observations.)  How 
can  High  School  Pupils  be  Trained  to  Study  Intelligently?  Geo.  L* 
Roberts,  Greensburg;  Miss  Emily  W.  Peakes,  Terre  Haute;  R.  M. 
King,  Brookville;  Kittie  £.  Palmer,  Franklin;  W.  M.  Wheeler,  £v- 
ansville.  5.  United  States  History  in  the  High  School:  J.  W. 
Carr,  Muncie.  6.  Mathematics  in  the  High  School:  J.  C.  Trent, 
Noblesville.  R.  A.  Ogg,  Chairman  Ex,  Com, 


PERSONAL. 


0.  P.  Paxon  is  the  man  in  charge  at  Lynn. 

W.  O.  Warrick  is  again  installed  as  superintendent  of  the  Worth - 
ington  schools. 

A.  C.  Fleshman,  who  has  been  at  Valley  City,  is  this  year  principal 
at  Crothersville. 

W.  H.  Hofiman  still  holds  the  reins  at  Washington.  His  schools 
are  fuller  than  ever  before. 

Harry  W.  Dryden,  of  Martinsville,  has  secured  a  position  as  teacher 
in  the  schools  of  Honolulu,  Sandhich  Islands,  at  a  salary  of  $900  per 
annum.     He  sails  from  San  Francisco  November  i6th. 
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G.  A.  Hawkins,  Supt.  at  Lowell,  reports  his  schools  as 
nicely,  with  large  attendance. 

D.  P.  McLoed.  graduate  of  De  Pauw  University  Normal  School,  is 
principal  of  the  Annapolis  school. 

W.  £   Henry,  after  spending  his  summer  in  Europe,  is  back  at  his 
post — principal  of  the  Peru  high-school. 

John  W.  Cravens,  Supt  of  Monroe  county,  has  put  some  g^ood  sug- 
gestions in  his  special  circular  No.  15. 

Miss  Alice  Knause,  a  student  in  De  Pauw  Normal  School,  is  the  new 
teacher  of  Pedagogy  in  Ft.  Wayne  College. 

Miss  Emma  R.  Chandler  is  still  principal  of  the  Goshen  high-school* 
She  has  held  this  position  for  many,  many  years 

W.  H.  Foreman  is  the  new  principal  of  the  Greentown  school.      He 
graduated  from  De  Pauw  Normal  School  last  year. 

A.  M.  Huyck,  for  several  years  past  principal  of  the  high-school  at 
Wabash,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Orland  schools  and  likes  his  new 
position. 

S.  £.  Harwood  stiys  at  Attica  where  he  is  doing  acceptable  -work. 
He  has  recently  moved  into  a  new  house  of  his  own.  This  indicates 
enterprise. 

J.  G.  Scott,  for  several  years  at  New  Providence,  and  for  the  last 
two  years  at  Cloverport,  Kentucky,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  schools  at 
Charles  town. 

W.  T.  Harris  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  assumed  his  duties  as 
Commissioner  of  Education.  He  takes  this  place  with  the  good  wishes 
and  hearty  support  of  the  entire  teaching  fraternity. 

Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Ray  and  Miss  Margaret  C.  Beer,  of  the  Valparaiso 
schools, gave  on  Friday  p.  m.,  October  2.  '*  An  Autumn  Exercise^'  by 
first  year  pupils.  The  editor  regrets  his  inability  to  accept  the  kind 
invitation  extended  him  to  be  present. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Stevenson,  after  spending  the  summer  in  Euroj)e,  has 
returned  to  Rising  Sun  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  that  town. 
Schools  opened  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  good  year's  work  are  flattering. 

W.  H.  Hershman  is  making  a  good  start  at  Delphi.  The  local 
press  commends  very  highly  both  his  discipline  and  instruction.  He 
was  one  of  the  best  county  superintendents  in  the  state  and  will  make 
an  equally  good  city  superintendent  if  given  half  a  chance. 

Prof.  J.  S.  Black,  of  Indianapolis,  one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
best  voice  trainers  in  the  country,  gave  his  36th  annual  concert,  the 
music  being  furnished  principally  by  his  own  pupils.  The  audience 
was  large  and  appreciative.     The  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  sing- 
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log  of  Charles  H.  Black,  son  of  the  Professor,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  four  years  drill  in  Paris. 

W.  £.  Lugenbeel,  principal  of  Borden  Institute,  situated  at  New 
Providence,  spent  his  last  summer  vacation  in  making  a  European  tour. 
He  traveled  extensively  and  came  home  in  time  for  work,  full  of  val- 
uable information  and  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  The  facilities  of  the 
Institute  are  being  increased  year  by  year,  and  this  fact  is  appreciated, 
as  evidenced  by  the  increased  attendance  of  this  year. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  Kindergarten  is  an  illustrated  monthly  magazine  for  moth- 
ers, primary  teachers,  and  kindergartners — published  in  Chicago.  It 
is  an  excellent  paper. 

The  Texas  School  Journal,  published  at  Galveston,  Texas,  is  a 
two-column  magazine,  printed  in  good  style,  in  attractive  form,  and 
edited  with  ability.     It  deserves  liberal  patronage. 

The  Teacher  is  the  name  of  a  paper  published  in  New  York  City 
devoted  to  educational  matters  in  general  and  manual  training  in  par- 
ticular. It  is  made  up  in  i6  large  double  column  pages,  is  monthly* 
and  costs  $i  per  year. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  Nursery,  published  by  The  Russell  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  (price  $1.50),  still  comes  to  our  table, 
and  is  still  the  best  edited,  most  beautifully  illustrated,  and  all  in  all 
the  most  attractive  magazine  for  ^^our  little  ones^^  printed  in  this 
country. 

The  Farm  and  Fireside,  published  at  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  and 
Springfield,  Ohio,  is  a  four-column  16  page  bi-monthly  paper,  devoted 
to  the  farm  and  home,  as  its  name  indicates.  The  price  is  only  50  cts. 
a  year,  but  is  worth  four  times  that  amount  to  any  farmer  who  will 
take  it  and  read  it. 

The  Public  School,  edited  by  W.  H.  Caulkins,  Supt.  of  Tippe- 
canoe county,  is  the  only  county  educational  paper  left  in  the  state  out 
of  the  large  number  that  have  been  started  at  different  times.  This 
has  just  entered  on  its  eighth  year,  and  is  certainly  a  valuable  local 
paper  and  serves  its  purpose  well. 

The  New  England  Magazine  is  published  in  Boston,  and  edited 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Edwin  D.  Mead.  It  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  while  not  neglecting  other  literary  departments,  makes  a 
specialty  of  history.  The  October  issue  was  largely  devoted  to  edu- 
cation, and  the  November  issue  gives  special  attention  to  the  old  New 
England  town  and  New  England  country  life. 
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The  October  number  [No.  43]  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  contains  the 
Story  of  Ulysses  among  the  Phxacians,  from  William  Cullen  Bryant's 
Translation  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  This  number  of  the  Riverside  Dt- 
erature  Series  will  be  found  of  especial  value  for  use  in  schools. 

Patriotic  Reader  ;  or  Human  Liberty  Developed  :  By  Henry 
B.  Carringion,  Philadelphia :  y.  B.  Uppincoti  6r*  Co. 
General  Carrington  has  filled  nearly  600  pa^s^es  with  selections  in 
verse  and  prose,  from  various  ages,  lands,  and  races,  to  which  he  has 
added  historical  notes — all  calculated  to  inspire  and  cultivate  the  spirit 
of  patriotism.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  country  if  this  volume 
could  find  a  place  in  every  household  in  the  land. 

The  Academic  Algebra  :  By  Urn,  F.  Bradbury  and  G.  C.  Emery, 
Boston :  Thompson,  Brown  Sf  Co. 
This  book  belongs  to  the  popular  Eaton  &  Bradbury  Mathematical 
Series.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  demand  for  a  fuller  treatment  of 
factoring,  for  more  numerous  examples  for  practice,  and  for  more  ad- 
vanced work  now  required  in  many  high-schools  and  academies.  The 
book  most  thoroughly  carries  out  the  purpose  of  its  authors.  The  me- 
chanical part  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

European  Schools  ;    or  What  I  Saw  in  the  Schools  of  Germany, 

France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland.    By  L.  R.  Klemm.    New 

York:    D.  AppUton  &*  Co.     C.  E.  Lane,  Chicago,  Western 

Agent, 

This  is  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  International  Series  edited  by 

W.  T.  Harris,  Commissioner  of  Education.    The  book  is  what  the 

heading  indicates.     The  observations  recorded  are  such  as  will  be 

suggestive  and  helpful.    That  Dr.  Harris  has  admitted  the  book  to 

this  series  is  of  itself  a  high  commendation  of  its  real  worth. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry:  By  G.  A.  Wentworth, 
A.  M,  Boston :  Ginn  &*  Co. 
This  book  is  intended  for  colleges  and  higher  grade  schools,  and 
only  so  much  of  Trigonometry  is  incorporated  as  is  usually  taught  in 
these  schools.  The  demonstrations  of  principles  are  simple  and  pot 
in  as  few  words  as  may  be  consistent  with  clearness.  A  prominent 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  very  large  number  of  problems  given.  Five 
place  Trigonometric  tables  are  given  and  their  meaning  and  use  fully 
illustrated.  Throughout  the  work  it  has  been  the  study  of  the  author 
to  introduce  matter  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible. 

Algebraic  Analysis:    By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  y.  A.  McCleUan,and 
y.C  Glashan.     Boston  and  Chicago :    Ginn  b*  Co, 
The  work  of  which  this  volume  forms  the  first  part,  is  intended  to 
supply  students  of  mathematics  with  a  well  filled  storehouse  of  solved 
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examples  and  unsolved  exercises  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental 
theorems  and  processes  of  pure  algebra,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  the 
highest  and  most  important  results  of  modern  algebraic  analysis.  It 
may  be  used  to  supplement  ordinary  text- books,  or  as  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. It  is  by  no  means  a  primary  work  but  is  a  valuable  book  of  its 
|!^rade. 

The  Great  English  Writers  from  Chaucer  to  Geo.  Eliot  :    By 

Truman  J,  Backus  and  Helen  Dawes  Brown.    New  York  and 

Chicago :    Sheldon  &*  Co. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  English  literature  can  not  be  easily 

over  estimated.     Familiarity  with  the  great  writers  of  the  past  marks 

the  cultured  scholar  more  than  any  other  branch  of  learning. 

The  authors  are  certainly  right  in  taking  the  ground  that  a  thorough 
study  and  discussion  of  a  few  great  authors  is  better  than  a  smattering 
of  the  sreat  number  of  writers  usually  treated.  This  book  of  over  400 
pages  treats  of  only  about  twenty-five  authors.  The  book  will  cer- 
tainly commend  itself  to  teachers  of  English  literature. 

The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood  :    By  Bernard  Peres.   Ed-^ 
ited  and  Translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie^  with  an  Introduction 
by  James  Sully.    New  York  and  Chicago :   E.  L.  Kelligg6r*  Co. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  educational  books  that  has  ap- 
peared in  recent  years,  to  the  student  of  psychology.     The  beginning 
of  all  things  are  interesting,  and  there  is  no  field  of  investigation  more 
inviting  to  the  student  of  child- nature  than  that  of  infant  psychology. 
Whether  conscience  is  an  innate  faculty,  or  is  a  mere  outgrowth  of 
training,  and  similar  questions,  can  only  be  determined  by  the  careful 
scientific  study  and  observation  of  the  development  of  the  babe  into 
rational  existence. 

D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  have  recently  issued  two  books  to  help  teach- 
ers in  the  teaching  of  geography.  One  is  The  Teacher^s  Manual  of 
Geography,  by  J.  W.  Redway.  Its'** Hints  to  Teachers"  on  the  va- 
rious phases  of  the  work  will  certainly  be  helpful .  Its  many  geographic 
and  historic  facts  also  add  to  its  value. 

The  other  book  is  Topics  in  Geography,  by  W.  F.  Nichols.  It  makes 
a  topical  outline  of  geography  for  the  different  school  grades.  This 
systematizes  the  subject  and  indicates  a  regular  form  of  procedure, 
and  makes  prominent  the  more  important  parts  and  leaves  in  the  back- 
ground the  less  important  parts.  Both  the  above  books  will  certainly 
.be  helpful  to  teachers. 

Holbrookes  new  English  Grammar  has  just  been  issued  by  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  The  author,  Alfred  Hol- 
brook,'is  the  well  known  president  of  the  Normal  School  at  Lebanon, 
Ohio.     His  old  book  has  been  in  use  for  many  years.    The  two  books 
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of  the  old  series  have  been  combined  into  one,  and  some  points  have 
been  modified  so  as  to  conform  to  modern  usage. 

The  author  does  not  define  grammar,  but  holds  to  the  old  idea  that 
it  includes  orthoepy,  orthography,  etymology,  and  prosody,  and  he 
also  holds  to  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from  the  formal  side;  i<  e., 
questions  are  decided  by  rule  and  authority  rather  than  by  the  analysis 
of  thought,  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  language.  The  book  is  an 
excellent  one  of  its  class. 

The  National  Magazine  for  November  will  contain  among  other 
articles  **  Comparative  Philology,"  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere,  Ph.  D., 
J.  U.  D.  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  **  Political  Science,"  by  Prof. 
Raymond  Mayo  Smith,  A.  M.,  of  Columbia  College;  and  **  Shakes- 
peare," by  F.  W.  Harkins,  Ph.  D.,  Chancellor  of  the  new  National 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  instruction  by  mail  and  University  Ex- 
tension System  for  non-residents,,  now  meeting  with  such  favor,  will 
also  be  explained  in  this  number. 

In  future  numbers  will  appear  a  S>mposium  comprising  articles  by 
prominent  scholars  and  statesmen  giving  their  opinions  on  leading 
questions,  such  as  "Darwin's  Theory,"  **The  Chinese  Question," 
** Socialism,"  and  ** Should  Immigration  be  Restricted?"  Published 
the  first  of  each  month,  at  147  Throop  Street,  Chicago.  Subscription 
price,  $1.00  a  year.     Sample  copy  10  cents. 

Harper^s  Periodicals  are  so  well  and  so  favorably  known  that 
coniroendation  is  unnecessary,  except  for  the  few: — 

Harper'^5  Monthly  commands  the  best  writers  in  the  country  and  is 
representative  of  the  best  current  literature.  It  discusses  all  live  ques- 
tions and  is  illustrated. 

Harper'* s  Weekly^  edited  by  George  William  Curtis,  is  one  of  the 
best  pictorial  weeklies  in  the  country.  Its  literary  merit  is  unques- 
tioned.    In  politics  it  is  a  mufrwump 

Harper^ s  Bazar  is  a  weekly  illustrated  paper  devoted  largely  to  the 
fashions  and  the  interests  of  women.  In  addition  to  its  fashion-plates 
and  domestic  columns  it  contains  much  of  general  interest  and  is  a 
valuable  paper. 

Harper'' s  Young  People  is  a  weekly  paper  for  boys  and  girls.  like 
all  the  other  publications  of  this  house,  this  paper  is  well  edited,  well 
illustrated,  well  printed,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  intended. 

Address  Harper  &  Brothers,  Franklin  Square,  New  York  City. 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader:    New  York:    Harper  ^  Bros.     W.J, 
Button^  Chicago y  Western  Agent. 
This  book  is  designed  for  the  use  of  upper  classes  in  reading,  and 
completes  the  series  of  Harper's  Readers.    This  differs  from  other, 
books  of  its  grade  in  that  it  is  composed  of  selections  from  American 
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authors  exclusively.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  standard  pieces,  the 
«electioBS  have  never  before  appeared  in  a  school  reader. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  selections  /.re  excellent — that  they  fur- 
nish great  variety  in  style — that  they  are  not  only  literary  f;ems,  but 
such  gems  as  are  adapted  to  school- room  work. 

The  extensive  notes  which  are  placed  at  the  close  of  the  book  are 
valuable  to  both  teacher  and  student  and  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

This  book  fittingly  concludes  a  series  of  Readers  that  rank  with  the 
very  best  in  the  land. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  to  change  places,  by  addressing  OrviUe 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.     We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
ment, -f-tf 

The  American  Manikin  (dissecting  parts  of  steel),  for  schools  and  phy- 
-sicians.  Unqualifiedly  pronounced  The  Best  by  every  teacher  and  physician 
to  whom  it  has  been  shown.     Salesmen  Wanted,     Address, 

1 1- It  Wright  Publishing  House,  Indianapoli?,  Ind. 

CATARRH  CURED.— A  clei^man,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found 
a  prescription  which  c*  mpletely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  charge.  I  i-yt 

Dining  Cars  on  Trains  Nob.  20  and  i — Beginning  with  Wednesday, 
-October  16,  the  Pennsylvania  Special,  train  No.  20,  leaving  St.  Louis  at  8: 10 
▲.  M.,  will  carry  a  Pullman  Dining  Car  from  St.  Louis  to  Columbus*  Break- 
fast will  be  ready  at  7:30  A.  m.  and  be  served  until  9:00  o'clock.  Dinner  will 
4>e  served  between  12:30  P.  M.  and  2:30  P.  M.  Supper  between  6  p.  m.  and 
8  P.  M. 

Beginning  with  Thursday,  October  17th,  the  Fast  Line  train  No.  i,  leaving 
^Columbus  at  5:40  a.  m  ,  will  carry  a  Pullman  Dining  Car  from  Columbus  to 
St.  Louis.  Breakfast  will  be  served  from  7  A.  M.  to  9  A.  M.  Dinner  will  be 
-served  between  12:30  p.  m.,  and  Supper  at  6  o'clock.  The  uniform  price  for 
these  meals  will  be  seventy-five  cents  each.  il-lt 

SOMETHING  NEW,  Despite  the  old  adage  <* There  is  Nothing 
New  ander  the  San." — This  *' something  new"  will  be  called  the  '< South- 
western Limited,"  and  is  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
-Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Railway,  popularly  and  universally  known  as  the  Big 
Four  Route^  Sunday,  October  6,  1889. 

It  will  comprise  a  through  vestibuled  train,  running  directly  from  St.  Louis, 
^[ndianapolis,  and  Cincinnati  to  New  York  City  via  the  Great  four^track  New 
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York  Central  6r»  Hudson  River  Railroad^  landing  pnsscngers  in  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station,  New  York  City^  absolutely  avoiding  all  ferries  and  transfer 

Leaving  Indianapolis  2:45  P.  m.  daily,  arrive  at  New  York  5:10  p.  M ,  and 
Boston  7:30  P.  M  ,  giving  quickest  time  and  best  service  ever  had  between  the 
West  and  East. 

The  Vanderbilt  System  of  Rail  ways  over  which  the  "Sou/A  Western  Limited** 
is  operated,  have  g  ven  special  attention  to  its  equipment,  and  present  the  par* 
lor  and  day  coaches  as  models  of  comfort,  whilst  the  sleeping-cars  and  cafe 
dining-cars,  built. expressly  by  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  for  this  train,  are 
simply  moving  palaces,  as  d  mplete  in  appointments  as  the  ingenious  devices 
of  inventors  could  mike  them — in  one  word,  the  ne plus  ultra  of  their  kind — 
and  a  ride  on  them,  for  which  no  extra  fare  is  charged,  adds  grandeur  and 
elegance  to  comfoit  and  ease  in  traveling. 

From  end  to  tnd  the  "South- Western  Limited'*  will  be  a  solid  vestibuled 
train,  a  fast-flying  city,  where  du&t  and  bmoke  are  unknown — where  quietude 
and  luxury  reign  supreme.  ii-it 

Look  here,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick  ?--Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complamt,  Nervousnes!>,  Lost  Appetite, 
Biliousness,  Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough, 
Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Consumption  ?  It  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  War- 
ren St.,  Ne.v  York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Floraplexion^ 
which  is  a  sure  cure.     Send  to  day.  ii-7t 

fiLL  LADtES  ARE  INTERESTEOi  -  The  following  Ittter  shows  very  clearly 

how  w<;ll  satisfied  those  are  who  buy  their  silk  dresses  of  O.  S.  Chaffee  &  Son, 

Mansfield  Centre,  Conn.     Oar  readers  will  remember  this  firm  manufacture 

silk  and  satin  goods  and  sell  direct  from  their  great  factory  to  buyers,  saving 

all  intermediate  expenses: 

Office  of  Biblical  Rjbcordbr,  Ralbioh,  N.  C,  > 

December  17,  1888.        j 

MB8SR8.  O.  S.  Chaffsb  &  SoM :  Dear  5fr«— Tbe  package  of  silk  for  my  wife  came 
safely  and  souudly  10  hand  tu-daj.  8he  is  delighted  with  it  and  pleased  that  you 
were  so  prompt  and  generous  with  her.  I  highly  appreciate  the  oompliment  myself; 
and  enclose  check  for  the  925.50.    With  very  best  wishes,  C.  T.  Bailbt. 

Send  stamp  with  your  name  and  address  to  O.  S.  Chaffee  &  Son,  Mansfield 
Centre,  Conn.  Ihcy  will  mail  you  samples  of  silk  and  full  descriptive 
circulars.  11- it 

Normal  School,  De  Pauw  University. — A  Normal  School  having  all 
the  advantages  of  a  large,  well  equipped  University — College  of  Libera]  Arts, 
Law,  Theological,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Preparatory,  and  Normal  SchooL 

Strictly  a  School  of  Sciintific  Method^  covering  the  Common  and  High 
School  curriculum,  grounding  the  student  in  the  Principles  and  in  the  Art  of 
Teaching,  Organizing,  Managing,  and  Superintending  Schools. 

A  Club  House  for  Normal  School  Students  furnished  free  by  the  University 
and  managed  entirely  by  the  students  themselves,  reduces  table  board  to  ao> 
tual  cost  of  provision — about  ^1.50  per  week.  Thus  expenses  are  as  low  as 
possible  for  any  school  to  make  them.  New  classes  formed  each  term.  Win* 
ter  term  begins  Jan.  i,  1890.     For  particular  information,  address, 

9- if  Arnold  Tompkins,  Greencastle^  Ind. 
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Thx  Txachx&s'  Co-OputATiTB  AssooUTiON  of  Chicago  has  recentlj  sent 
•out  lo^ooo  letters  to  school  boards  to  learn  of  all  stidden  ▼acandes.  In  some 
filaces  they  find  a  **  fool  core''  of  teachers  and  a  "^fool  board."  Bat  to  show 
that  even  at  this  late  date  they  are  doing  business  at  '*the  old  stand,'*  they 
^▼e  below  a  list  of  positions  they  filled  im  9tu  day^ — October  2d. 
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Many  vacancies  are  now  coming  in  for  the  term  beginning  January  ist  It 
costs  you  nothing  for  our  circulars  and  to  learn  what  our  work  really  is.  You 
will  find  among  the  names  of  teachers  we  have  placed  many  of  your  fellow* 
teachers  and  teachers  of  your  personal  acquaintance.  Send  for  these  private 
lists  and  post  yourself  on  the  work  we  are  doing.  If  you  are  a  successful 
teacher,  and  can  show  this,  we  can  certainly  help  you. 

Address,  TiACHBRs'  Co-Opbrativk  AssoaxnoN, 

Orvillb  Bkswbs,  Mamagcr.      [ii-it]     70-72  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 
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From  N,  Y,  School  JoumaL 

OUR  TBXT.BOOKS. 


* 

In  no  country  are  school  text-books  so  good  as  in  the  United  States.     It  U- 
not  worth  our  while  to  discuss  what  forces  have  made  them  excellent,  it  is- 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  excellent,  and  that  the  demand  for  them  has- 
been  great.    On  account  of  this  demand,  certain  politicians,  having  an  eye  to 
personal  profit,  haye  advocated  that  the  various  states  should  go  into  the  woric 
of  text-book  publishing,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  but  in  reality 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  pockets.    In  the  states  that  have  undertaken  this 
work,  as  California,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana,  almost  the  sole  argument  used 
is  cheapness.    Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  text-books  could  be  very  much> 
cheaper.    Hundreds  of  salable  things  could  be  reduced  in  price,  and  the  dealers 
in  them  realize  greater  profits  than  they  now  do.    Make  flour  half  clay,  mix 
com  meal  with  half  its  bulk  of  finely-powdered  wood  dust,  and  the  people 
would. pay  much  less  for  these  articles  than  they  now  do.     But  would  this 
cheapening  process  be  economy  ?    Such  a  diet  would  seriously  affect  the  health 
of  the  people,  cause  an  enormous  waste  of  strength,  loss  of  time,  and  increase 
of  doctors'  bills.     Would  such  adulterations  be  economy  ?     Evidently  they 
would  be  most  wasteful  as  well  as  most  criminal.     Let  us  apply  this  cheapen- 
ing process  to  other  literary  productions ;  the  Century^  for  example.    Suppose 
a  California  politician  should  say,  '*  A  large  number  of  the  Century  magazine 
is  taken  in  this  state,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  paying  too  much  for  it." 
He  makes  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  sold,  and  shows  that  a  dollar  saved  on 
e%ch  number  would  keep  within  the  state  many  thousarids  of  dollars  during  a 
year.     He  succeeds  in  getting  the  state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  New  York 
Century  and  publishes  a  Pacific  Century  of  its  own,  for  a  much  less  sum  than 
its  E^istem  rival  could  be  bought  for.    Now  what  would  be  the  result  ?    Cheap- 
ness, but  inferiority ;  a  lowering  of  the  public  taste,  a  distaste  for  the  highest 
style  of  art,  and  a  general  deterioration  of  the  aesthetic  and  literary  character 
of  the  people.     California  would  suffer  immensely.     She  couldn't  afford  to  try 
the  experiment     Some  years  ago  she  offered  a  golden  bait  to  Starr  King ;  why 
didn't  she  save  her  money  and  get  a  cheaper  man  ?    Now  this  argument  ap- 
plies to  text-books.    It  is  possible  to  make  state  text-books  much  cheaper  than 
the  publishers  have  been  able  to  sell  them  for,  but  in  cheapening  them  they 
are  ruined.    Text-book  writing  is  an  sut,  and  artists  are  not  picked  up  in  every 
town.    Thsre  are  not  five  m«n  in  this  world  who  have  the  geographical  in- 
stinct to  make  an  acceptable  geography.    There  are  a  hundred  thousand  who 
can  tell  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  not  five  persons  who  can  do  the  work  in- 
an  acceptable  manner.     Theoretical  books  are  numerous,  practical,  paying 
ones,  few.    The  competition  between  school  book  publishers  injures  excel, 
lence.    To- day  a  certain  state  is  forcing  by  law  its  children  to  use  a  text-book 
that  will  not  sell  anywhere  else.     A  large  school-book  publishing  firm  spent 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  trying  to  make  a  certain  series  of  books  go,  and  they 
wouldn't  go;  they  couldtit  he  made  to go^  and  the  firm  lost  its  money.    They 
are  now  for  sale  to  some  state  that  wants  to  go  into  the  publishing  business. 
Backed  by  state  authority  they  can  be  made  to  sell,  but  at  what  a  cost  I    There- 
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are  no  men  of  capacity  to  be  foand  in  any  state,  who  can  make  a  grammar  i» 
mrder.  That  is  not  the  way  gnunmars  are  made.  Talent  for  eloquence^  ^ofXtj^ 
and  text-book  making  is  bom,  not  called  up  by  the  politician's  magic  wand. 
Money  will  boy  many  things,  but  never  capacity,  and  if  any  work  demands 
tapacUy^  it  is  writing  text-books.  State  legislators  should  let  the  business  of 
publishing  text  books  alone.  Our  school-book  publishing  firms  have  done 
much  for  our  schools,  in  the  past,  and  they  will  do  much  more  in  the  future. 
Their  superb  histories,  matchless  geographies,  magnificent  readers,  and  unex- 
celled arithmetics  are  marvels  of  educational  talent  and  (he  printer's  art.  Our 
country  is  justly  proud  of  these  books.  The  fittest  of  them  will  survive. 
Text  book  publishers  know  this,  and  they  think  twice  before  they  put  their 
flsoney  into  new  enterprises.    So  should  a  state. 

A  Bbaittipul  Kkkp-sake  for  Teacher,  Pupil,  or  Parent.  —  TJU 
Teacher's  Dream  and  other  Songs  of  School  Days^  a  gift- book  of  30  pages, 
■quare  l2mo,  containing  five  poems  with  fourteen  elegant  illustrations,  will 
be  sent  to  any  address  on  the  receipt  of  fifty  cents.     By  the  dozen,  $3.^0. 

io-2t  Write  to  Mayo  Venablr,  Station  C,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 
Blkhait  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor.  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lines.  Alx>nt  May  20th  we 
will  put  on  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains 
between  Indianapolis  and  Grand  Rapids ;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  BscKLEY,  G.  P.  A  T.  A.,  J.  6.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  House  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5-?  Indianapolis. 

Autumn  Leaves  and  Winter  Wreaths-Of  Music. 

EMBRSON*S  NEW  RESPONSER.  <60  c's..  f6dns.)  for  Quartet  aad  <.1>oru8  Ohoin; 
74  »bnrt  piecs  of  Mcrpd  mu^ic  o*  ihe  i«A8t  character,  i^uch  as  your  choir  ne»dti. 
THE  TEMPERANCE  CRUSADE.    (85c.,  %\  60  doz  )  bf  L.  O.  EmerBon  and  EdwlB 
Mnore.    liarneiir,  refined,  eleyaied  poetry  and  luu^io,  which  will  be  moat  welcome 
to  th«  hen*  clflwen  *  f  t^uir^raDC^  workers. 

SONQ  HARMONY.    (60e..  $6  doz  )  by  L.  O.  Emerson.    Just  exactly  the  book  thai' 
wiii  suit  you  for  Ibis  wintei'a  mnging  ClaBsea.    Aiao  ui  appropriate  and  ^ood  book 
for  Hlffb  ikhoola. 

AdoptMl,  witboQt  fpar,  for  Graded  Schools,  our 

SONQ  MANUAL.    (Book  1.  80c.,  %\  dos  :  or  Book  2,  40c..  $4  20  dog. ;  or  Bo^k  8,  50c  , 
14.80  doa.)    AdmtrabiT  adapttsd  to  ihe  aifTerent  agee  of  school  life,  with  plain  In- 
atroctions  and  beat  of  muaic 

8^l<>ci  for  practice  in  yonr  Singing  Society  one  of  onr  noble  and  b«>ant1fu1 

CANTATAS  laend  for  liat).  or  1  he  easy  Oratorio,  EMMANUEL,  ($1)  by  Trowbridge: 
or  for  Fairaand  Festlyitiea,  the  peculiarly  nice,  pretty  and  easy  DAIRY  MAIDS' 
SUPPER,  (20c..  $1  80  rtos  1  by  Lowin:  or  for  the  children,  Macy's  new  STRANGE  VI$i. 
1TOK.S   or  A  MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONS,  (80c.,  f ,H doa  ) :  or  the  KINGDOM  OF 
UOTUFB  GOOSE,  (26c..  $2.28  dox  >  by  Mn«.  Boardman. 
A%y  hook  mailed  for  TftaUpHce  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY.  BosfOll. 

C.  H.  DiraoM  ft  Co..  867  Broadway,  New  York.  (S-lyVll-li 


{ 

Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  and  Sweet  Harmony! 

21,000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sold  \ 

Hurrif  CnnffC  Inrludlng  Thb  Novkl  Kkt  (104  pp.)  for  Day  Schools.  InatitutftSf  Sing* 
Wol  I  f  uUHlio  log  GJaaaea,  etc.    laaaed  July  1, 1889.    SOc  per  copy ;  fS.00  per  dosen. 

MERRY  MELODIES  For  I>«y  Scboolii,  institutes,  etc    16c  per  copy ;  SI  65  perjdoc. 
LIVI  ^G  GE M  8  For  Sunday  8choolf>  (160  pp  ).    85c  per  copy ;  |3  60  per  dosen. 
Sample  oopus  of  ail  the  books  will  be  sent  post-paid  o'l  receipt  of  7fic. 
7-4f  Address,  8.  a  HANSON,  Wiujamipobt,  Imd. 
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WRITTEN  EXAMINATIONS. 


WM.    A.    MILLIS. 


fHE  purpose  of  Instruction  is  to  create  Individuality, 
Capacity,  Accuracy,  and  Rapidity  of  Thought.  The 
.^^03^  self  contained  man  must  think  for  himself,  thmk  broadly, 
think  exactly  and  rapidly.  Without  doubt  the  most  serious  mis- 
Cake  of  education  to-day  is  the  lack  of  exactness.  The  serious- 
ness of  this  fact  needs  emphasis  among  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 
It  is  one  thing  to  teach  a  great  many  facts  and  quite  another  to 
teach  them  exactly.  But  the  fact  must  be  accurately  learned 
before  it  is  of  any  service  to  the  teacher. 

This  means  that  whatever  is  taught  shall  be  taught  for  exactly 
what  it  is  worth.  It  means  that  instruction  must  be  tlear  and 
precise ;  that  learning  shall  be  systematic.  The  school  of  this 
decade  is  marked  by  the  note-book.  Too  much  is  dictated  and 
not  enough  taught.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  a  man  is  edu- 
cated when  he  has  learned  the  first  and  fundamental  principles 
of  various  channels  of  knowledge,  coupled  with  the  ability  to 
find  out  more  of  these  subjects.  Certainly  he  is  the  better  man 
who  knows  the  facts  of  history  than  he  who  possesses  merely 
the  power  of  finding  those  facts  in  some  text  The  mind  can 
not  be  over-ladened  except  with  inaccurate  learning.  Theoret- 
ical knowledge  of  percentage  is  not  enough ;  without  the  ability 
to  solve  every  problem  in  any  way  pertaining  to,  or  involving 
percentage,  the  boy's  acquisition  is  insignificant     It  is  Art  and 
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not  Science  that  is  the  end : — skill  and  not  knowledge.  Active 
success  demands  that  the  man  shall  be  the  library— > and  not 
merely  an  index  to  the  library.  The  individual  wants  scholar- 
ship and  not  the  key  to  scholarship.  Accurate  scholarship  is 
the  goal :  and  such  accuracy  involves  breadth,  exactness,  and 
system, — and  of  the  three  exactness  falls  most  especially  to  the 
school. 

The  function  of  the  teacher,  it  has  been  said,  is  to  give  direc- 
tion to  the  pupil.  This  consists  chiefly  in  giving  habits  of  order 
and  precision.  A  characteristic  of  this  nation  is  its  latsuz-faire 
disposition — ^its  satisfaction  with  ''a  lick  and  a  promise."  Our 
education  no  doubts  gives  this  disposition  its  greatest  reinforce- 
ment. That  this  condition  of  affairs  involves  an  immense  loss  of 
time  and  energy  and  result  no  one  will  doubt.  Mere  observa- 
tion will  show  that  the  one  great  defect  of  our  total  life  is  its  in- 
exactness— its  lack  of  precision.  So  then  the  school  can  have 
no  more  useful,  more  praise-worthy  end  than  the  creation  and 
enforcement  of  absolute  accuracy  in  every  detail  of  its  work* 
And  pre-eminendy  shall  this  be  demanded  and  enforced  in  the 
processes  of  detail  learning. 

Now  the  most  important  means  toward  this  end  is  the  written 
examination.  Moreover  it  is  the  element  of  teaching  which  has 
been  most  neglected  by  some  and  most  abused  by  the  rest  The 
last  year  has  settled  some  phases  of  it.  That  it  should  not  be 
made  the  sole  basis  of  promotion  all  concede.  That  it  is  a  reli- 
able test  of  knowledge  the  average  teacher  is  this  year  debating. 
But  in  this  debate  the  written  examination  will  be  victorious. 
The  printed  page  is  a  perfect  photograph  of  the  author's  mind. 
A  written  statement  is  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  writer's  knowledge 
of  the  fact  about  which  he  writes.  So  the  written  examination 
is  the  only  perfect  test  of  the  pupil's  acquisition.  Moreover  it 
thus  affords  the  teacher  an  exact  balancing  of  his  instruction. 
It  is  an  index  both  to  the  pupil's  acquisition  and  to  the  teacher's 
success  in  instruction.  Viewed  in  terms  of  school  phraseology, 
the  examination  is  a  recitation,  and  regarded  in  this  light  its  su- 
periority is  at  once  evident.  To  make  a  written  statement  brings 
forth  the  greatest  possible  exercise  of  individual  independence. 
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It  is  needless  to  make  any  comparison  between  written  and  dial 
examinations  in  this  respect  Moreover,  it  brings  forth  such 
individual  activity  and  self-reliance  as  the  grown  man  most  have 
in  every- day  life. 

Again,  greater  accuracy  is  demanded  and  practically  obtained 
in  the  written  statement  than  can  be  had  in  the  oral  speech.    Be- 
sides greater  breadth  of  thought  will  be  elicited  by  a  logical  and 
systematic  set  of  questions  requiring  carefully  stated  answers. 
In  all  respects  the  written  examination  is  that  phase  of  school 
work  which  throws  the  individual  most  upon  his  own  resources, 
which  necessitates  greatest  accuracy  of  statement  and  exactness 
of  thought,  and  which  leads  most  to  comprehensive  thought. 
But  these  things  are  the  most  important  objects  of  the  daily  work 
of  the  school — and  a  survey  of  resources  reveals  no  other  instru- 
ment which  can  even  creditably  supply  its  place.     True,  there 
are  objecttonvble  sides,  but  these  readily  vanish.    In  every  state- 
ment of  these  objections  that  has  been  made,  the  case  has  been 
exaggerated.    The  first  of  these  is  that  the  periodic  written  ex- 
amination breeds  sordid  motives  of  conduct  in  the  pupil.     The 
regard  of  the  pupil  for  the  examination  depends  in  normal  cases 
wholly  upon  the  use  the  teacher  makes  of  it.     Again,  the  child- 
mind  is  not  able  to  select  lofty  philosophical  motives  of  study, 
and  it  is  as  well  for  him  to  study  for  grades  as  to  fasten  his  heart 
upon  the  rewards  of  honor,  etc.     Again,  the  depth  of  the  child's 
study  as  influenced  by  the  appeal  of  the  examination,  will  be 
determined  by  the  depth  of  the  teacher's  instruction  and  the. 
questions  which  constitute  the  examination.     Questions  callingr 
for  detached  and  superficial  knowledge  will  naturally  beget  su-. 
perficial  study.     Mere  puzzle  questions  will  of  course  lead  the. 
pupil  to  prepare  himself  for  puzzle  questions.    It  is  one  thing  to 
ask  a  pupil  to  define  conjunctive  adverbs  and  conjunctions-— 
and  another  and  more  fruitful  thing  to  ask  the  difference  between 
conjunctions  and  conjunctive  adverbs.     And  again  the  purpose 
is  lost  sight  of  if  the  matter  is  dropped  with  the  report  of  the  exam- 
ination.   The  real  end  is  to  supply  the  pupil  with  what  he  lacks. 
All  is  lost  if  the  teacher  fails  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  the 
exmianation  alone  best  presents. 
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Another  objection  is  that  it  consumes  too  much  of  the  labor 
and  time  of  the  teacher.  But  if  the  written  exercise  is  a  part  of 
the  school  work,  let  a  definite  provision  be  made  in  the  program 
of  the  week,  rather  than  in  any  way  sacrifice  the  examination. 
The  mistake  is  too  often  made  of  thinking  the  examination  as 
outside  the  regular  work  of  the  school.  And  probably  a  great 
part  of  the  trouble  lies  here. 

The  common  schools  of  Indiana  are  suffering  more  from  the 
lack  of  accuracy  and  order  than  from  shortness  of  terms  and 
narrow  scholarship  of  teachers.  That  the  knowledge  of  the 
average  country  boy  is  vague  and  uncertain  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising when  we  reflect  that  the  boy  has  never  been  asked  to 
make  a  written  statement  more  than  once  or  twice  in  his  life. 
One  examination  per  month  in  each  subject  of  study  is  not 
enough.  But  the  average  country  school  has  but  one  during  the 
whole  year,  and  with  that  confined  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades. 
The  writer  firmly  believes  that  nothing  will  be  productive  of  more 
immediate  improvement  in  our  district  schools  than  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  written  examinations.  And  he  is  quite  confident  from 
considerable  experience  and  careful  observation  that  no  instru- 
ment of  the  school,  primary,  secondary,  college  or  university,  is 
more  productive  of  accuracy  of  information,  breadth  and  indi" 
V  iduality  of  thought,  rapidity  of  thought,  and  precision  in  study 
and  conduct  than  the  Written  Review. 

Paoli,  Ind.,  1889. 


THE  PRACTICAL  IN  EDUCATION. 


W.    £.    CLAPHAM. 


The  American  people  are  preeminently  an  industrial  nation. 
The  vast  extent  of  territory,  rich  in  resources,  added  to  the  ex- 
cellent facilities  for  intercourse,  furnish  incentives  that  are  urg* 
ing  the  industrial  energy  into  an  almost  feverish  activity.  This 
constant  struggle  for  mastery  over  the  material  forces  of  nature 
absorbs  the  time  and  energy  of  nearly  the  whole  American  com- 
munity. Wealth  has  almost  become  necessary  to  comfort,  and 
money-making  is  the  chief  end  of  life.     Success  in  life  is  meas- 
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ured  by  dolairs  and  our  normal  type  of  character  is  the  keen, 
cunning  business  man. 

Nowhere  is  this  utilitarian  spirit  more  apparent  than  in  tbe 
educational  tendencies  of  the  times.  In  consequence  of  undue 
haste  to  enter  into  the  activities  of  life  and  to  treasure  up  its  re- 
wards, there  is  a  growing  demand  for  ''practical  education,  L  e., 
an  education .  that  will  enable  one  to  get  money  and  to  get  it 
quickly.  As  a  result  of  this  demand,  our  educational  systems, 
which  contain  many  most  excellent  features,  are  becoming  so 
modified,  that  preparation  for  life's  work  is  coming  to  mean 
preparation  for  money-making ;  and  a  system  of  instruction  is 
growing  up  which  has  for  its  end  the  preparation  of  the  child  for 
the  activities  of  an  industrial  career. 

That  this  is  the  popular  view  of  education,  is  evident  from  the 
following  facts:  First,  ten  papers  on  ''What  shall  the  School 
Teach  ? "  from  the  pens  of  some  of  the  foremost  men  of  the 
times,  recently  appeared  in  the  Forum.  Nine  of  the  writers 
held  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  realized  in  the  activities  of 
an  industrial  career,  and  only  one  made  the  end  of  school  train- 
ing the  development  of  the  possibilities  of  the  individual.  Second, 
all  the  school  systems  which  have  grown  up  in  the  United  States 
make  preparation  for  citizenship  the  end  of  school  training.  Third> 
hyfar  the  greater  percent  of  text  books  written  and  published  for 
use  in  the  common  schools,  are  especially  adapted  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  facts.  Fourth,  in  response  to  popular  demand,  schools 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  land  ready  to  furnish  a  practical 
education  in  the  form  of  a  business  course  in  twelve  weeks,  a. 
preparation  for  teaching  in  twenty- four,  and  a  scientific  or  clas* 
sical  education  in  thirty- six. 

The  means  to  be  employed  in  the  educating  process  seem  to 
be  determined  rather  hy  the  limitations  of  time  and  money  than 
by  the  nature  of  mind.  It  b  held  that,  since  the  purpose  of  ed- 
ucation is  preparation  for  money-making,  and  since  life  is  so  shorty 
no  time  should  be  wasted  on  the  so  called  theoretical  part  of  the 
curriculum,  but  that  the  student  should  study  only  facts  and  laws 
of  society  which  will  make  possible  the  production  and  dbtribu- 
tion  of  commodities.    This  results  in  a  tendency  to  acquire  the 
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data  of  a  subject  rather  than  to  develop  power  by  which  these 
data  may  be  obtained  as  needed.  Mathematics  is  studied,  not 
as  a  means  of  discipline,  but  that  business  may  be  conducted 
with  rapidity.  Geography  is  in  the  curriculum,  not  that  the  pu- 
pil may  be  led  to  see  design  in  nature,  but  that,  the  production 
and  exchange  of  staples  may  be  facilitated.  History  is  taught, 
not  to  discover  the  development  of  spirit  as  manifested  by  out- 
ward events,  but  that  the  present  age  may  profit  by  the  experi- 
ences of  the  past.  The  mind  seems  to  be  regarded  rather  as  a 
capacity  to  be  filled  than  as  an  activity  to  be  developed ;  and, 
instead  of  gradually  unfolding  its  powers  by  supplying  the  proper 
conditions,  the  tendency  is  to  put  knowledge  into  the  mind  as 
one  pumps  water  mto  a  vessel  or  shovels  wheat  into  a  bin. 

This  process  of  instruction  may  appear  to  enable  the  student 
to  enter  early  upon  life's  wbrk,  but  does  it  best  equip  him  for 
that  work  and  to  make  the  world  better  for  his  having  lived  in 
it  ?  To  answer  this  question  intelligently  one  must  consider  the 
logical  results  of  this  plan. 

In  the  first  place,  instead  of  stimulating  mind  to  activity,  this 
phase  of  education  tends  to  mental  reaction  and  to  a  distaste  for 
school  work. 

One  of  the  first  prerequisites  to  practical  results  in  school  train- 
ing, is  to  get  and  keep  the  maximum  number  of  children  under 
the  educating  influence  for  such  a  time  as  will  enable  them  to 
attain  at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  education.  In  the  light  of 
the  principles,  that  the  mind  delights  to  be  taxed  to  its  utmost  and 
that  overloading  the  mind  tends  to  a  disgust  for  all  work,  the 
facts,  that  about  one-third  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools 
drop  out  before  completing  the  intermediate  grades,  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  remainder  never  finish  the  grammar  grades,  and 
that  a  very  small  percent  ever  complete  the  high  school  course, 
demonstrate  that  this  plan  of  instruction  is  somewhere  at  vari- 
unce  with  the  laws  of  mind  activity.  That  this  continual  drop- 
ping out  is  chargeable  in  part  to  the  parents,  is  fair  to  presume ; 
but  that  the  difficulty  lies  mainly  in  the  schools  themselves,  is 
evident,  when  one  considers  that  the  tendency  is  to  place  a  pre- 
mium on  automatic  knowledge,  that  this  too  often  results  in  over- 
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taxing  the  memory  at  the  expense  of  the  other  faculties,  and  that 
acquisition  without  rational  insight  is  drudgery. 

In  the  second  place,  instead  of  promoting  vigor  of  mind,  this 
plan  tends  to  mental  weakness. 

The  spirit  which  makes  the  public  schools  a  mere  exercise- 
ground  on  which  to  prepare  the  youth  to  earn  a  living,  excludes 
discipline  and  results  in  memory  cramming  and  undue  attention 
to  mere  forms  of  expression.  The  attempt  to  load  the  memory 
with  matter  that  the  understanding  has  not  mastered,  not  only 
tends  to  a  confusion  of  knowledge,  but  destroys  to  a  degree  the 
•efficiency  of  mind  itself;  for  just  as  over-taxing  the  muscles  im- 
pairs the  physical  strength,  so  over-loading  the  mind  weakens 
the  mental  power. 

Again,  instead  of  training  the  mind  in  the  harmony  of  its  pow- 
ers, preparation  for  business,  an  pgpularly  viewed,  tends  to  ab- 
normal intellectualism  and  a  dwarfed  ethical  nature. 

Since  this  theory  recognizes  intellectual  acquisitions  as  the 
main  elements  of  success,  the  tendency  is  to  produce  scholarship 
at  the  expense  of  manhood ;  and  since  an  inactive  faculty,  like 
an  unused  muscle,  loses  strength  and  vigor,  such  a  course  of 
training  crushes  out  the  higher  nature  of  mind — character  power. 
These  results  are  too  evident  in  the  world  of  affairs.  Here  the 
tendency  is  to  do  right,  not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is 
policy.  Deception  and  fraud  flourish  on  all  sides,  business  is 
saturated  with  lying  and  cheating,  and  our  body-politic  is  teem- 
ing with  tricksters  and  corruptionists. 

In  a  word,  then,  popular  education  sacrifices  discipline  to 
time,  growth  to  facts,  soul  culture  to  intellectual  culture ;  it  pro- 
duces poor  moral  results,  fosters  mental  weakness,  and  tends  to 
a  disgust  for  intellectual  pursuits.  A  scheme  of  education  that 
embodies  such  features  can  not  produce  the  best prtutucU  results, 
for  practicality  demands  that  the  maximum  number  of  persons 
''be  not  slaves  to  other  men's  thoughts  and  words,  but  that  they 
"themselves  be  thinkers  of  thoughts  and  wielders  of  words." 

Granting  that  the  argument  thus  far  deduced  is  valid,  there  is 
but  one  conclusion  for  the  true  teacher  to  draw;  viz.,  this  plan 
of  education  ought  to  be  revised  and  improved.    But  how  can  this 
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be  accomplished  ?    Is  it  possible  to  formulate  a  course  of  study 
that  will  give  better  results  than  the  ones  we  now  have  ? 

The  answer  to  these  inquiries  is  found  in  the  so-called  theo- 
retical phase  of  education.     This  plan  recognizes  that  life  is 
merely  a  preparation  for  an  eternal  existence,  and  that  he  who 
is  best  pttpared  for  eternity  is  best  prepared  for  the  actualities  of 
a  business  career.     The  advocates  of  this  view  hold  that  the 
state,  business  society,  the  social  organization,  and  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  family  and  the  school,  are  means  for  preparing  the 
individual  for  a  higher  existence.     They  base  their  conclusioD, 
not  on  the  necessities  of  the  physical  being,  but  on  the  nature 
of  mird  itself.     Mind  is  viewed  as  a  self-determined,  self  active 
organism,  endowed  with  infinite  possibilities,  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  the  development  of  which  is  growth.     The  school  is 
viewed  as  a  means  to  aid  each  person  to  attain,  in  so  far  as  is 
possible,  the  purpose  of  his  existence — to  harmonize  the  objec- 
tive and  subjective  self. 

The  purpose,  then,  of  education,  according  to  this  view,  is  so 
to  train  the  whole  nature, — spiritual  and  physical — that  each 
person  will  be  able,  within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  which  God 
has  given  him,  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  his  being.  To  ac- 
coroplish  this,  the  advocates  of  this  plan  would  train  the  body 
that  it  may  become  the  ready  servant  of  the  will ;  they  would 
discipline  the  will  that  the  individual  may  have  the  power  to  lay 
aside  his  prejudices  and  choose  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  reason ;  they  would  develop  the  intellect  that  it  maj 
become  a  sure  and  logical  guide  to  the  sensibilities ;  and  they 
would  cultivate  the  feelings  that  the  individual  may  love  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  the  true,  that  he  may  hate  all  evil,  esteem 
others  as  himself,  and  recognize  in  Christ  the  perfection  of  all 
that  is  excellent  in  character. 

Subjects  are  studied,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  knowl- 
edge, as  to  discipline  the  mind  that  it  may  have  the  power  to 
acquire  knowledge  for  itself.  Recognizing  that  time  is  an  es- 
sential element  in  growth,  this  view  does  not  attempt  to  antici- 
pate mind  development  by  loading  the  memory  with  facts,  but 
it  aims  rather  to  give  only  such  exercise  on  the  subject-matter  as 
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will  result  in  the  highest  possible  intellectual  and  moral  discip- 
line that  the  subject  is  capable  of  giving.  Thus,  Mathematics 
is  studied,  not  simply  as  a  preparation  for  business,  but  mainly 
as  a  means  of  developing  and  training  the  reason ;  Geography 
is  presented,  not  only  to  aid  in  the  production  and  distribution 
of  commodities,  but  primarily  to  awaken  and  furnish  exercise  for 
the  mental  faculties,  and  incidentally  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
earth  as  adapted  to  supplying  the  needs  of  man ;  History  is 
taught,  not  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  present  age,  but  to  train  the 
inference,  imagination,  and  the  moral  faculties,  and  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  unfolding  of  the  spint  of  the  race. 

This  plan  may  not  seem  to  produce  such  speedy  effects  as  the 
so-called  practical  plan,  but  it  will  result  in  mor^  and  ^^//^r  knowl- 
edge ;  for  discipline  gives  power ,  and,  having  powcjr,  one  is  able 
not  only  to  acquire  knowledge,  but  to  use  it  as  well.  Such  a 
training  not  only  produces  greater  intellectual  activity,  but  it 
tends  to  make  that  activity  a  power  for  good;  for,  since  the 
mind  is  trained  in  the  harmony  of  its  powers,  the  ethical  nature 
will  re-enforce  the  intellectual ;  it  not  only  tends  to  hold  the  pu- 
pil throughout  the  course,  but  should  he  be  compelled  to  drop 
out,  it  leaves  him  better  prepared  to  cope  with  the  world,  for  in 
so  far  as  the  training  has  gone  it  has  been  both  thorough  and 
harmonious ;  it  tends  to  produce  persons  who  have  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  relation  of  man  to  man,  who  view  money,  not  as 
an  end  for  which  to  strive,  but  as  a  means  of  doing  good,  and 
who  are  able  to  reduce  life  to  its  ultimate  principle — the  relation 
of  man  to  his  God. 

Newport,  Ind.  

''HOW  CAN  J  STOP  WHISPERING f " 


The  Journal  has  not  set  up  as  a  vendor  of  patent  nostrums 
for  the  cure  of  all  the  diseases  that  the  school  is  heir  to.  And 
yet  it  ought  to  have  something  helpful  to  say  in  reply  to  such 
questions  as  the  above. 

There  is  no  quack  nostrum  method  of  stopping  whispering 
that  has  any  educational  value  in  it,  and  our  readers  may  rest 
in  the  assurance  that  no  method  will  ever  be  suggested  in  Thf 
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J<mrtuU  that  we  do  not  believe  has  an  educational  value.  It  will 
continue  to  be  a  standing  protest  against  reliance  upon  mere  me- 
chanical devices  in  educating  children. 

A  method  of  stopping  whispering  that  has  an  educational  value 
in  it  must  be  founded  upon  certain  well-grounded  convictions  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher  about  whispering. 

I.     Why  is  whispering  an  evil? 

(a)  First,  because  it  often  consumes  time  that  the  pupil  needs 
to  employ  to  study.     It  is  waste,  therefore,  in  such  cases. 

(Jb)  Second,  because  the  pupil  is  taking  the  time  of  another, 
which  that  other  needs  for  his  own  work.  It  is  taking  what 
does  not  belong  to  him.  And  it  is  no  sufficient  excuse  that  the 
other  is  willing.  If  a  person  had  a  diamond  of  great  value,  but 
supposed  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass,  his  ignorance  of  its  worth 
and  willingness  to  give  it  away  would  be  no  sufficient  ground 
for  another  to  accept  it  without  giving  a  just  return.  It  would 
be  injustice,  and  might  be  fraud. 

(r)  Third,  because  it  is  an  offense  against  general  good  order, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  school.  What  one 
can  do,  all  can  do.  If  whispering  is  unrestrained  the  school  is 
ruined. 

Now  there  is  no  school, — except  the  lower  primary  grades, 
possibly — that  can  not  appreciate  all  these  reasons  if  the  teacher 
presents  them  so  as  to  command  their  attention.  They  appeal 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  children,  and  carry  conviction  along 
with  them.  Pupils  forget  them  and  lose  their  hold  upon  them 
very  easily  and  very  willingly,  but  when  once  fairly  impressed 
they  are  readily  brought  to  mind  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  enforc- 
ing the  rule  of  silence. 

But  before  we  speak  of  how  this  rule  of  silence  should  be  en- 
forced we  will  speak  of  another  conviction  that  ought  to  be  firmly  . 
rooted  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher : 

(d)  He  should  sec  that  this  requirement  of  silence  in  the 
school  room  affords  the  very  best  educational  training  that  the 
school  can  supply.  It  educates  the  child  in  self  control,  strength- 
ening his  will  to  resist  his  impulses  to  do  what  he  ought  not  to 
do.     It  does  more  to  bring  the  child  into  a  mastery  of  his  in- 
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stincts  and  wrong  desires  than  any  other  school  regulation.  It 
is,  therefore^  a  great  aid  to  moral  education.  But  this  educar 
tional  value  comes  when  the  child  refrains  from  whispering  in 
'Obedience  to  conviction  rather  than  from  fear  of  consequences. 
•  Anjrthing  pursued  as  a  /ask  has  but  very  slight  educational  value^ 
unless  the  design  of  the  teacher  is  to  create  a  dislike  for  the  thing. 
It  will  succeed  in  doing  that. 

HOW  SHALL  THE  RULE  OP  SILENCE  BE  ENFORCED  ? 

1.  Be  sure  to  have  the  conviction  present  in  the  minds  of 
the  children  that  it  i^gk/  to  be  enforced  and  that  they  ought  to 
'be  obedient  to  it.  With  many,  and,  in  most  schools,  with  a  ma- 
jority, this  conviction  will  secure  the  end  sought,  unless  too  strong 
incentives  to  disobey,  caused  by  the  disobedience  of  others,  are 
permitted  by  the  teacher. 

2.  The  trouble  comes  with  those  whose  conviction '  is  not 
strong  enough  to  stimulate  the  Will  to  resist  the  impulse  to  whis- 
per. This  impulse  is  relatively  stronger  with  some  than  with 
others.     The  Will  must  be  reinforced  in  other  ways. 

(a)  First  among  these  is  persuasion.  Regard  and  respect 
for  the  teacher  personally  is  a  strong  incentive  to  many.  Per- 
suasion is  an  appeal  to  the  feelings.  And  the  first  appeal  should 
be  made  to  the  kindly  or  benevolent  feelings. 

(^)   Perhaps  next  in  order  of  value  and  effectiveness  would 

'be  the  stimulus  of  some  reward.     When  properly  used,  an  extra 

half-holiday  in  the  month  to  those  whose  conduct  merits  such 

a  recognition,  is  legitimate  and  eminendy  proper.    If  this  is  not 

available,  an  earlier  dismissal  on  Friday  afternoon  might  work 

well.     If  not  this,  then  some  other  privilege  that  would  be  an 

.  appropriate  recognition  of  good  conduct     But  this  needs  to  be 

handled  with  great  skill.    The  public  opinion  of  the  school  must 

;.approve  the  teacher's  selection  of  pupils  and  rewards.    The  fact 

-that  those  who  are  not  rewarded  feel  chagrin  is  no  valid  objec- 

^tion  to  the  method.     They  do  not  receive  the  reward  because 

>they  have  not  earned  it     That  is  enough  to  say,  but  in  every 

otiier  respect  they  should  be  treated  as  well  as  the  others. 

(r)  Next  comes  restraints.    These  are  spurs  to  drive  pupUs  to 
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obey  instead  of  lures  to  lead  them.    Tkey  are  just  as  appropriate- 
in  school  as  the  lures,  and  quite  as  often  needed. 

The  milder  restraints  will  generally  serve  the  purpose  of  the 
teacher.  One  of  the  best  is  seating  the  child  where  opportuni- 
ties to  disobey  will  not  be  so  frequent.  ''He  is  too  weak  to  sit 
with  his  companions,  and  therefore  he  must  sit  alone  until  be- 
grows  stronger." 

Loss  of  other  privileges  that  he  would  have,  that  are  appro- 
priate to  the  offense  of  whispering,  might  be  used.  For  instance,, 
if  the  teacher  gives  what  are  called  "two-minute  rests"  during 
the  session,  in  which  pupils  may  whisper  and  have  some  other 
privileges,  these  privileges  may  be  withheld  from  the  child  who- 
whispers  out  of  time,  etc.,  etc. 

The  restraints  and  other  forms  of  punishment  may  be  increased 
as  the  need  for  them  develops.  But  if  the  teacher  is  working 
with  an  intelligent  conviction  and  a  strong  purpose  to  do  the 
most  possible  for  the  education  of  the  children,  this  conviction 
and  purpose  will  so  influence  him  and  his  pupils  that  all  but  the 
most  depraved  will  be  controlled  by  some  such  methods  as  we 
have  suggested.  But  there  is  no  educational  reason  why  a  child' 
should  not  sometimes  be  whipped  for  whispering.  Sometimes  a 
whipping  is  the  kindest  treatment  a  child  can  receive.  Bnt  it  is- 
of  little  educational  value  unless  administered  deliberately  and 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness. 

The  child  is  an  imperfect  being  put  into  the  hands  of  the^ 
teacher  to  be  made  less  imperfect.  The  true  teacher  has  no  room 
in  his  feelings  toward  that  child  for  anger  and  passionate  and- 
inconsiderate  treatment.  It  is,  generally,  a  confession  of  weak- 
ness when  the  teacher  is  compelled  to  secure  obedience  by  whip- 
ping. But  it  is  better  than  continued  disobedience  or  expulsion, 
from  school. — The  Public- School  Toumal, 


Not  out  of  any  cloud  or  sky 
Will  thy  good  come  to  prayer  or  cry. 
Let.  the  great  forces  wise  of  old 
Have  their  whole  way  with  thee. 


\. 
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KINDERGARTEN  PRINCIPLES  IN  PRIMARY  WORK. 

[Tlus  h  a  new  DefMrtnent,  and  is  edited  hj  W.  N.  HiJUiAif,  Sapc.  of  the  La  Porte 
Schools.    He  is  also  the  author  of  several  cdnrsrional  voriit.] 


THE  PRINCIPLES  APPLIED  IN  LESSONS  ON 

NUMBER. 


3Dn  the  treatment  of  number  ideas  the  traditional  school  still 
^g  follows  the  (x-der  of  the  subject  rather  than  the  generic  or- 
4ler  of  nature.    It  proceeds  in  its  work  on  the  theory, — 

1.  That  numbers  are  based  on  unity ; 

2.  That,  consequently,  the  school  should  study  them,  from 

the  simple  to  the  complex^  in  the  order  of  units  (i,  2,  3, 

4,  5,  etc.); 

3.  That  fractional  parts  are  derived  from  integers,  and  that, 

consequently,  the  treatment  of  fractions  must  follow 
that  of  integers ; 

4.  That  numbers  may  be  united  or  separated  as  terms  and 

as  factors,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  needful  to  study 
the  four  operations  in  the  familiar  order  (addition, 
subtraction,  etc.); 

5.  That  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  numbers  may  be  applied 

to  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  is  a  thoroughly  logical  pro- 
gram with  reference  to  the  scientific  character  and  order  of  the 
-subject.  Yet  with  reference  to  the  order  of  nature  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  ideas  involved,  it  does  not  in  any  particular  or  as 
a  whole  satisfy  educational  requirements. 

In  the  first  place  while  numbers  are  based  on  unity,  they  are 
in  our  minds  derived  from  multiplicities.  Without  the  varied 
.and  varying  multiplicities  among  the  things  that  impress  our 
senses  ideas  of  number  could  not  be  formed.  It  is  variety  and 
variability  in  number  aggregates  that  awaken  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  unit  as  a  common  measure,  as  a  fixed  standard  which 
brings  order  and  stability  into  a  seeming  chaos  of  unending 
change. 

Indeed,  even  this  inner  demand  for  such  a  fixed  standard  is 
a  long  time  forming.    Before  the  usual  period  of  school  age  and 
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frequently  even  during  a  portion  of  thii  periodi  (he  child  receives- 
and  holds  each  group  of  things  as  a  whole^  in  which  not  only  the 
things  but  also  the  number  and  the  thing  are  inseparably  grouped. 
For  the  little  child  the  four  fingers  form  a  group  of  objects  insep- 
arably one.     The  stress  of  mind  lies  primarily  on  the  fingers^ 
and  only  secondarily  on  the  subordinate  number  notion  in  die 
image  of  the  four  fingers.    Only  gradually  new  and  varied  expe- 
riences in  which  there  come  to  the  mind  images  of  three  fingers, 
two  fingers,  etc.,  or  in  which  the  four  fingers  are  broken  up  into, 
smaller  groups,  is  the  child  led  to  realize  number  equivalents, 
to  see  in  the  four  fitters  sub-groups  of  two  fingers^  three  fingers\ . 
and  lastly  in  all  these  groups  the  stubborn  inseparable  one  finger. 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  after  having  reached  this  and  simflar 
notions,  the  child  has  quite  a  distance  to  go  in  order  to  reach  the 
abstract  unit  with  which  the  traditional  school  usually  begins. 

It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  rational  school  which  in  its  work 
would  follow  the  genetic  order,  must  in  nearly  every  point  invert 
the  mode  of  procedure  sanctioned  by  long  usage  in  the  traditional 
school. 

1.  While,  indeed,  numbers  are  based  on  unity,  the  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  can  come  to  the  child  only  through  free  and  va-- 
ried  intercourse  with  multiplicity. 

2.  In  proceeding  ^'from  the  simple  to  the  complex,"  we 
should  start  with  that  which  is  simple  to  the  child.  In  our  illus- 
tration the  notions  of  four  fingers,  two  fingers,  and  one  finger 
are,  at  first,  equally  simple  to  the  child.  Only  gradually  the 
child  can  be  led  to  see  two  fingers  as  a  simple  of  a  higher  order 
in  the  four  fingers  ^  and  one  finger  as  a  simple  of  still  higher  order 
in  both  the  others.  Subsequently  the  number  notion  should  be 
freed  of  the  object  notion  to  which  it  is  bound.  Only  when  this, 
shall  have  been  accomplished,  will  an  orderly  synthetic  arrange^ 
ment  of  the  numbers  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5,)  be  intelligible  to  the  child. 

3.  While,  again,  the  rational  school  freely  concedes  that  frac-- 
tions  are  derived  from  integers,  it  can  not  postpone  the  consid- 
eration of  fractions  and  fractional  relations  to  a  much  later  period. 
The  two  fingers  appear  so  readily  as  one- half  of  four  fingers,  and 
|he  one  finger  is  seen  so  readily  as  onehalf  of  two  or  as  onefourtlv 
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of  four  fingen»  that  the  transition  to  the  true  fraction — the  one 
ftrip  or  stick  broken  into  halves  or  fourths-— is  easily  made  by 
the  child. 

4.  Similarly,  while  the  rational  school  grants  the  premise  that 
numbers  may  be  united  and  separated  as  terms  and  as  factors, 
it  Insists  on  a  different  order  of  presentation  of  the  four  opera- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  analysis  must  precede  synthesis.  There- 
fore, addition  and  multiplication,  which  are  synthetic,  should 
follow  subtraction  and  division,  which  are  analytic.  Again,  it 
will  be  found,  that  separation  of  given  numbers  into  equal  groups 
(division)  is  more  enjoyable  because  more  intelligible  to  the 
child,  than  separation  into  unequal  groups.  Children  much 
prefer  to  arrange  sets  of  four  beads  into  groups  of  twos,  for  in- 
stance^ to  arranging  them  in  groups  of  one  and  three.  The 
natural  order  of  operations  in  the  study  of  each  number,  then,  is 
division  (separation  into  equal  parts),  multiplication,  subtrac- 
tion (separation  into  unequal  groups),  and  addition. 

5.  Lastly,  while  there  is  no  question  that  theoretical  knowl- 
edge may  be  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  and  while 
— ^furthermore — all  gains  in  theoretical  knowledge,  as  will  be 
shown  later  on,  should  be  so  applied  without  delay :  it  is  equally 
true  (and  in  point  of  development  this  truth  has  precedence) 
that  theoretical  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  on  the  ground  of 
practical  experience.  The  knowledge  of  numbers  can  be  derived 
only  from  active  intercourse  with  numbers  of  things.  Therefore, 
the  rational  school  does  not  begin  with  theory  and  go  from  this 
to  practice  \  but  it  secures  first  of  all  clear,  methodical  experi- 
ence,— derives  from  this  successive  approaches  to  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  immediately  and  continuously  applies  the  gains 
of  these  approaches  in  more  and  more  masterful  practice.  Only 
later  on,  on  the  basis  of  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  mas- 
terful practice,  can  the  learner  gain  help  from  the  deeper 
principles  of  theory. 

SCHEDULE  OF  ARITHMETICAL  OPERATIONS. 

The  following  schedule  of  the  study  of  eight  beads  illustrates 
more  fully  the  bearing  of  No.  4  of  the  previous  paragraphs : 
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PRIMARY  ANALYSIS  (Div.)  : 

8=2(4)     [4=>^(8)] 

8=4(2)       [2=^(8)] 

8=8(1)     [i=>^(8)] 

SECONDARY  ANALYSIS  (Sub.) 

8=2-f6   [2x=8— 6;  6=8—2 

8=3+5   [3=S-5;  5=8-3 
etc. 


PRIMARY  SYNTHESIS  (Mtllt.)  : 

M4)=8  L'4(8)=4] 
4(2)=8  [}HS)=22 
8(x)=8     [^(8)=0 

SECONDARY  SYNTHESIS  (Add.) 
2  +  6  »  8 

3  +  5  =  8 
etc. 


In  ''Primary  Analysis"  the  child  arranges  the  8  beads  in  two 
sets  of  4  beads,  and  at  once  proceeds  to  recombine  these  m 
"Primary  S3mthesis,"  that  the  2  (4)  are  8.  It  will  be  noticed; 
as  is  indicated  in  the  formulas  enclosed  in  brackets,  that  the 
'<  Primary  Analysis"  yields  a  synthetic  gain  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  4=}^  (8),  and  that  the  "  Primary  Synthesis  " 
yields  an  analytic  gain  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  }4  (8)=:4. 
The  remainder  of  the  schedule  will  explain  itself  sufficiently. 

WHAT  THinCS  TO  SELECT  FOR  NUMBER  LESSONS. 

The  object  in  the  use  of  these  things  is  to  aid  the  child  in  get- 
ting notions  of  numbers  in  abstracting  notions  of  numbers  from 
more  concrete  notions  of  numbers  of  things. 

The  things  selected  should,  therefore,  be  simple,  containing  a 
few  clearly  expressed  attributes,  readily  recognized  and  distin- 
guished. 

Yet  the  things  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to  please  the 
child's  fancy  and  to  gratify  his  instinct  of  activity  (or  mastership) 
in  a  creative  way. 

Toys  (bronze  axes,  rakes,  knives,  etc.)  are  too  complex. 
The  things  themselves  are  so  interesting  that  number  adds  little 
to  the  interest  and  is  easily  overlooked.  Besides  the  child  can 
do  nothing  with  them,  creatively.  They  afford  opportunity  only 
for  aimless  or  destructive  sport 

Pebbles,  tooth- picks,  seeds  and  the  like  are  too  irregular  in 
shape,  frequently  too  untidy,  lacking  symmetry  of  form  and 
brilliancy  of  color,  which  are  so  attractive  to  the  child.  And  in 
creative  activity,  they  are  too  unwieldy,  too  stubbornly  them- 
selves, not  readily  accommodating  themselves  to  the  child's 
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purposes.  They  may  do  well  enough  later  on,  when  the  child 
has  learned  to  feel  an  interest  in  numbers  as  such,  but  at  first 
they  are  inadequate. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  colored  splints,  or  better  still,  the 
colored  beads  are  subject  to  none  of  these  objections.  Color, 
shape,  and  number  are  so  prominently  expressed  in  them,  that 
children  see  little  else  in  them.  When  number  has  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  color  and  shape  of  the  beads,  it  has  virtually  be- 
come abstract,  separated  from  the  thing  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bright  colors  and  beautiful  shapes,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  child  can  with  their  help  gratify  his  desire  for 
creative  activity,  render  them  exceedingly  interesting  to  the 
child. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  next  article  to  prove  these  things 
with  the  help  of  a  few  typical  illustrations. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

(This  Dftpurtaiftnt  is  condncted  hj  Akmolo  Tompkins,  Dean  of  the  I)«  Panw 
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TIf£  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTION  OF  METHOD. 


ITS  VALUE  TO  THE  TEACHER. 


HE  word  method  is  applied  to  either  of  the  two  phases  of  the 
teaching  process — the  inner  or  the  outer;  to  either  the 
mental  movement  in  learning,  or  to  the  external  causes  or  results 
of  that  movement.  It  is  generally  applied  to  the  external  phase 
of  the  process.  It  is  thus  applied  when  we  speak  of  the  topical 
method,  the  outline  method,  the  labratory  method,  the  oral 
method,  the  Boston  method,  my  method,  etc.  The  purpose  of 
this  article,  with  the  two  preceding,  is  to  direct  the  attention 
from  the  variable  surface  play  of  the  process  to  its  inner  deter- 
mining principle.  The  external  phase  conforms  to,  grows  upon, 
the  inner  life  in  the  process  of  learning.  The  one  is  the  soul ; 
the  other  the  body.    Neither  phase  of  method  must  be  neglected ; 

but  to  rest  the  attention  in  the  form  of  the  process,  as  if  that  were 
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teaching,  is  mechanism  and  death,  where  there  should  be  organ- 
ism and  life. 

The  value  of  the  fundamental  conception  of  method  appears, 
from  the  fact  that  without  it  the  teacher  is  not  conscious  of  what 
he  is  about  In  teaching,  the  teacher  must  be  conscious  of  the 
mental  processes  in  the  act  of  producing  them.  In  the  illustra- 
tion of  method  from  the  principle  of  factoring,  both  teacher  and 
pupil  observe,  compare,  and  contrast,  and  generalize;  but 
the  pupil  thinks  only  the  relations  involved  in  the  principle,, 
while  the  teacher  thinks  the  relations  and  the  processes  by  which. 
the  relations  are  thought  The  pupil  does  not  think  that  now  he 
is  observing,  comparing  and  contrasting,  and  generalizing;  but 
the  teacher  thinks  that  now  the  pupil  is  observing,  now  compar- 
ing and  contrasting,  now  generalizing.  While  the  pupil  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consciousness  of  the  subject  of  study,  the  teacher^ 
holding  the  subject  secondary,  because  familiar  with  it,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consciousness  of  the  pupil's  mental  processes^ 
Therefore,  the  teacher  can  not  teach  consciously,  can  not,  there- 
fore, teach,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  method  of  the  mind  ii^ 
the  subject  taught 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  method  self*  centers  the  teacher  in 
the  work  of  teaching.  Devices  and  plans  vary  with  conditions 
and  circumstances,  and  must  be  determined  anew  in  every  act 
of  teaching  by  the  invariable  mental  processes.  The  young 
teacher  wishes  to  visit  his  neighbor  to  see  the  art  of  teaching ;  bat^ 
unless  he  perceives  back  of  the  form  that  which  determines  the 
form,  he  may  make  a  dangerous  application  of  his  acquisition. 
Young  teachers,  too,  are  often  disturbed  in  the  presence  of  crit* 
ics,  not  knowing  if  the  teaching  proceed  properly.  A  knowledge 
of  the  inner  movement  of  thought  alone  can  bring  assurance  of 
the  proper  mode  of  procedure.  The  mental  processes  are  the 
same  whether  in  Boston  or  in  Indiana ;  whether  produced  by 
my  method  or  your  method ;  whether  the  subject  be  treated  top- 
ically or  by  questions;  and  the  external  mode  of  procedure 
while  varying  to  suit  given  conditions,  must  ever  be  true  to  this, 
constant  element  The  teacher  knows,  and  can  know  only,, 
what  is  the  fitting  thing  to  do  under  any  given  set  of  condition 
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irhen  he  knows  the  essential  inner  moTement.  Thus  the  teacher 
becomes  self  centered,  free  from  the  mechanism  of  device,  be- 
cause all  things  are  rationally  ordered  from  a  determining  prin- 
ciple. 

The  teacher  becomes  self-centered  in  another  importan  respect: 
he  knows  when  a  lesson  is  taught,  both  in  respect  to  knowledge 
and  discipline.     In  the  principle  of  factoring,  explained  in  the 
preceding  number  of  the  Journal,  there  were  five  steps  in  the 
mental  process.    The  teacher  knows  that  all  these  steps  must  be 
taken  before  the  principle  is  known,  or  before  the  principle  can 
have  its  full  disciplinary  effect  on  the  mind  taught    Thus  he- 
has  a  standard  of  self-measurement     He  knows  that  if,  in  the- 
illustration,  he  produce  only  four  of  the  five  steps,  that  his  teach- 
ing is  worth  only  80  percent ;  and  if  only  three  out  of  five,  60' 
percent;  and  so  on,  till  failing  to  produce  any,  he  becomes, 
worth  zero.     The  teacher  who  assigns  the  principle  to  be  mem* 
orized  from  a  book  is  worth  negatie  zero,  for  the  student  becomes 
stupid  by  the  mechanical  exercise  of  learning  the  dead  form 
without  its  animating  life. 

The  foregoing  carries  with  it  the  explanation  of  thorough  and 
exhaustive  teaching.  The  word  thorough  is  an  old  form  of  the 
word  through.  Thorough  (through)  teaching  is  teaching  which 
causes  the  mind  to  run  the  circle  of  all  the  processes,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  capacity ;  while  exhaustive  teaching  includes  all  the 
processes,  the  capacity  of  the  learner  not  limiting  them.  Refer- 
ring again  to  the  preceding  illustration,  the  pupil  may  be  too 
immature  to  take  the  last  step,  that  of  deductive  demonstration. 
Thoroughness,  then,  requires  only  four  of  the  five  steps ;  while 
the  subject  is  not  yet  exhausted  by  one  process.  From  the  side 
of  the  pupil,  this  is  exhaustive  teaching ;  for  the  pupil's  power 
to  perform  the  processes  is  exhausted  before  the  steps  are  all 
taken ;  and,  therefore,  not  thorough  from  the  side  of  the  subject 
The  omitted  step  must  be  reserved  to  await  the  unfolding  capac 
ity  of  the  pupiL  The  teacher  will  never  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  must  always  exhaust  the  pupiL  A  course  of  study,  in  its 
chronological  development,  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  student 
is  exhausted  before  he  exhausts  the  subject ;  and  that,  as  rapidly 
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as  unfolding  powers  enable  him,  he  returns  now  and  then  to  ac- 
quire by  degrees  the  unexhausted  portion.  All  subjects  com- 
pleted in  the  high-school  are  begun  in  the  primary  grade,  and 
are  mastered  by  degrees  as  rapidly  as  the  unfolding  powers  of 
the  pupil  permit  It  thus  appears  that  the  teacher  not  only 
knows  when  a  point  in  the  subject  has  been  adequately  treated, 
but,  of  necessity,  the  progressive  development  of  the  subject 
through  the  course  of  instruction. 

The  much  discussed  question  of  interest  in  teaching  and  in 
learning  is  solved  by  the  true  conception  of  method.  The  true 
source  of  interest  to  the  learner  is  the  touch  of  his  mental  life 
with  the  mental  life  in  the  thing  taught;  and  the  true  source  of 
interest  to  the  teacher  is  the  sympathetic  touch  of  his  mind  with 
the  pupil's  in  the  learning  process.  The  teacher  who,  in  prepa- 
ration of  the  lesson,  analyzes  it  into  the  mind  processes  of  the 
pupil,  living  in  anticipation  the  pupil's  mental  life,  invariably 
approaches  the  lesson  with  delight ;  and,  feelmg  the  mental  life 
of  the  pupil  in  the  act  of  directing  the  movement,  is  caught  up 
with  a  sympathetic  joy  that  only  the  true  teacher  can  know. 
This  intimate  life  with  the  pupil  is  impossible  to  the  teacher  who 
does  not  make  a  close  analysis  of  the  mind  processes  constitut- 
ing the  lesson  to  be  taught.  Many  devices  for  interesting  pupils 
liave  been  suggested ;  but  these  are  illegitimate  contrivances  to 
.offset  a  condition  produced  by  poor  teaching.  The  only  sure 
and  proper  way  to  interest  pupils  is  to  teach  them,  to  lead  the 
mind  into  vital  juncture  with  the  subject  of  study.  This  can  be 
•done  only  by  knowing  the  points  of  life  and  contact  in  the  thing 
taught.  Real  live  teaching,  in  which  there  is  the  warm  touch  of 
mind  to  mind,  must  be  the  constant  reliance  of  the  teacher  who 
jdesires  to  awaken  a  healthy  interest  in  the  lesson  taught;  and, 
of  more  consequence,  to  fix  an  inclination  to  think  and  a  desire  to 
know  whatever  is  manifested  to  the  mind  of  man.  Devices, 
such  as  percents  and  head-marks,  may  interest  children;  but 
these  tricks  will  not  interest  them  in  the  thing  taught  It  is  a 
misplacing  of  interest  Instead  of  the  pure  pleasure  of  thinking 
and  the  love  of  truth,  is  substituted  some  selfish  interest  of  sur- 
passing others,  or  the  mean  pleasure  of  published  success  for  its 
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own  sake.  We  try  to  interest  by  diverting  the  attention  rather 
than  by  arousing  and  directing  it  We  have  not  yet  the  faith^ 
either  in  ourselves  or  in  our  subject,  to  trust  the  process  of  learn* 
ing  to  bring  its  own  delight  to  the  faculties  of  the  learner.  And 
this  faith  comes,  and  with  it  the  necessary  skill,  by  a  fuller  con- 
sciousness of  the  mind  processes  involved  in  what  we  teach,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawel  of  attention  from  the  mere  forms  of 
teaching. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  ORGANIZING  IDEA  OF 

THE  REVOLUTION. 


In  the  preceding  Journal  an  attempt  was  made  to  find  and 
state  the  "Organizing  Idea"  of  the  American  Revolution. 
The  application  of  this  idea  in  the  process  of  organization  will 
be  another  proof  of  its  existence  as  well  as  of  its  utility  in  the 
teaching  process.  The  organization  of  knowledge  has  three 
phases:  i.  Interpretation;  2.  Coordination  and  subordination 
of  parts  of  the  subject ;   3.  Separation  and  integration. 

The  growth  of  union  was  fouud  to  be  the  dominating — the 
fundamental — movement  in  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  peor 
pie  of  that  period.  This  growth  touches  every  event  in  the 
Revolution  a3  cause  or  effect,  or  as  both.  This  connection, 
which  exists  in  fact,  must  be  made  to  exist  in  thought.  There 
is  no  other  way  to  make  the  true  interpretation  of  the  individual 
event  than  to  see  it  promoting  the  growth  of  union  or  as  brought 
into  existence  by  the  movement  which  has  already  commenced. 
There  is  no  other  way  to  give  relative  importance  to  an  event 
of  this  series  than  to  determine  the  amount  that  it  contributed 
to  this  growth.  Unless  the  mind  sees  this  idea  of  union  as  the 
bond  of  kinship  for  all  revolutionary  events,  there  is  no  real 
period  for  that  mind,  but  there  is  rather  a  series  of  disjointed, 
isolated  facts.  Without  such  a  process  of  integration  the  events 
stand  in  no  more  vital  connection  than  succeeding  one  another 
in  time  or  having  occurred  in  the  same  country — a  most  super- 
ficial view. 

In  scientific  organization,  integration  and  separation  must  be 
made  with  reference  to  the  same  idea.     Since,  then,  the  events 
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of  this  period  are  made  one — are  unified — by  the  idea  of  anions 
so  must  the  period  be  separated  into  its  logical  parts  on  basis  of 
differences  in  this  idea.  Looking  at  the  movement  of  this  idea 
as  a  whole,  two  broad  phases  of  union  are  discovered.  The 
£rst  phase  of  union  grows  out  of  our  relations  to  England,  and 
the  second  out  of  the  relations  ot  the  thirteen  colonies  to  one 
another.  Union  against  England  extended  from  about  1760  to 
1783,  and  union  on  domestic  questions  extended  from  1775  to 
1789.  The  union  against  England  reveals  two  differences — 
union  on  basis  of  the  Rights  of  Englishmen,  extending  from 
1760  to  1775  and  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  and 
union  on  basis  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  extending  from  1775  to 
1783  and  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Union  on  basis  of  the  Rights  of  Englishmen  is  the  interpreting' 
idea  for  all  the  events  between  the  struggle  over  the  Writs  of 
Assistance  and  the  battle  of  Lexington..  The  resolutions  of  town 
meetings  and  colonial  assemblies,  the  petitions  to  the  King  and 
addresses  to  parliament  by  the  congress  of  the  colonies,  the 
formation  and  work  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty  and  other  revolution- 
ary organizations,  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  Tea  Tax, 
the  Boston  Massacre  and  the  Tea  Party,  either  consciously 
aimed  at,  or  unconsciously  produced,  a  union  to  obtain  the  rights 
common  to  all  Englishmen.  To  see  each  event  producing  this 
effect  or  produced  by  this  effect,  or  both,  is  to  obtain  its  histori- 
cal significance.  To  recognize  this  idea  in  all  of  them  is  to  inte- 
grate them-^-is  to  make  them  parts  of  an  organism.  To  hold  up 
«ach  event  before  this  fundamental  idea  and  determine  how 
much  it  contributed  to  this  struggle  for  the  Rights  of  Englishmen 
is  to  give  it  rank  in  this  organic  series. 

The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  1 774  and  the  early  part  of  1775, 
particularly  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Bunker  Hill,  convinced 
the  people  that  the  mother  country  would  never  grant  them  their 
coveted  English  rights.  This  conviction  forced  them  to  contem- 
template  a  broader  and  more  generous  basis  for  union-r-the 
Rights  of  Man.  The  declaration  of  Independence  gave  formal 
expression  to  these  new  political  doctrines.  The  enthusiasm 
with  which  both  the  army  and  the  people  received  them  gave 
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proof  that  the  new  union  abready  existed  in  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  country.  The  events  from  this  time  forward  are  the  means 
used  by  the  American  people  to  gain  the  Rights  of  Man.  To 
the  student  these  events  are  means  also, — the  mean^  by  which 
he  interprets  the  progress  of  the  new  phase  of  union.  The  true 
— the  highest — significance  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  is  its  effect 
in  unifying  public  sentiment.  How  this  skirmish  wrought  public 
feeling  up  to  a  high  pitch  is  not  to  be  found  by  spending  time  in 
trying  to  decide  which  party  fired  the  first  shot,  nor  by  learning 
the  exact  number  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  on  each  side. 
One  might  be  able  to  quote  the  exact  language  used  by  Major 
Pitcairn  as  he  bade  the  minutemen  lay  down  their  arms,  and  yet 
not  see  the  flame  of  indignation  that  swept  through  the  colonies 
and  made  them  think  and  feel  as  one  man.  This  is  the  problem 
of  this  battle.  It  is  not  solved  as  indicated  above,  but  rather  by 
seeing  the  response  that  came  from  Massachusetts  towns  before 
that  day's  work  was  over,  and  from  all  New  England  and  the 
country  at  large  in  the  weeks  that  immediately  followed.  The 
answer  to.  the  problem  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  is  found  in  the 
twenty  thousand  provincials  that  besieged  Boston,  and  in  the 
patriotic  resolves  of  colonial  assemblies  as  they  took  up  the  bur- 
den of  war.  After  this  manner  we  are  to  interpret  each  battle 
of  the  war,  and  not  as  students  of  military  science.  To  the 
historical  student  no  battle,  however  great,  can  be  an  end.  The 
war  of  the  Revolution  was  not  the  Revolution,  but  a  mere  sign 
of  the  deeper  and  more  significant  Revolution  that  was  taking 
place  in  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  American  people.  To 
comprehend  this  is  the  purpose  in  studying  the  war.  The  extent 
to  which  each  campaign  contributed  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  real  revolution  is  the  measure  of  its  value.  Tried  by  this 
standard,  a  few  campaigns  will  be  studied  in  detail,  a  larger 
number  will  yield  their  content  by  a  careful  reading,  and  the 
majority  of  skirmishes  will  be  omitted  entirely. 

The  pressure  of  war  brought  the  colonies  into  new  relations 
with  one  another.  New  questions  arose  that,  primarily,  were 
of  home  concern.  Many  of  them  did  not  relate  to  the  struggle  with 
England  except  very  remotely.     The  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
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dence  aided  in  forcing  this  question  of  domestic  union  to  the 
front.  There  were  two  phases — union  on  the  basis  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State,  and  union  on  the  basis  Of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Nation.  The  first  began  to  grow  about  1775  and  lasted 
till  1789.  It  is  formally  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
ation. The  second  phase  of  domestic  union  forced  itself  upon 
public  attention  in  the  closing  years  of  the  war,  and  is  expressed 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  are  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
light  of  the  first  phase  of  domestic  union.     Whatever  can  be 
pointed  out  as  defects  in  the  Articles  themselves,  or  in  their  ap- 
plication to  the  problem  of  government,  is  to  be  interpreted  in 
the  light  of  the  fundamental  defect — the  sovereignty  of  the  State. 
In  fact  all  the  other  defects  are  there  because  of  the  presence  of 
this  fundamental  one.     It  includes  them.     They  are  the  partic- 
ular manifestations  of  this  general  idea.    The  Confederation  was 
given  no  executive  department.    Why?    Simply  because  the 
Confederation  had  no  citizens  on  whom  to  execute  laws.     The 
people   belonged   to  the  States — since  they  were   sovereign. 
Congress  could  not  raise  taxes.     But  who  pays  taxes?    The 
people.     The  people  owe  allegiance  to  the  States.     Congress 
could  not  regulate  commerce  between  the  States.     Was  this  a 
defect  ?    We  usually  say  so.    Suppose  Congress  had  been  given 
this  power  and  that  the  citizens  of  New  York  had  violated  the 
regulation.     What  then?    Nothing,  unless  a  conflict  with  the 
State  of  New  York.     It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  sovereign  State  to 
protect  its  citizens.    The  other  socalled  defects  are  to  be  inter* 
preted  in  the  same  way.     Given  the  principle  of  State  sover- 
eignty it  would  appear  that  these  defects  are  necessary  in  order 
to  have  a  constitution  without  contradictions.     The  discontent 
in  the  army  at  the  close  of  the  war^  the  lack  of  confidence  in  us 
on  .the  part  of  some  foreign  nations  and  the  insolence  of  others,. 
the  financial  and  industrial  depression,  and  Shay's  rebellion  are 
all  to  be  traced  to  and  accounted  for  by  the  basis  on  which  the 
union  rested.     This  process  of  interpretation  unifies  this  series 
of  events  and  gives  the  understanding  a  grip  on  them  that  yields 
the  highest  form  of  knowledge  and  best  discipline. 
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The  above  events,  dnd  many  others  resulting  from  the  same 
cause,  forced  men  between  1780  and  1781  to  find  a  more  sub- 
stantial basis  of  union — the  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation.  These 
events  not  only  caused  this  new  idea,  but  many  of  them  were 
caused  by  it  The  convention  at  Alexandria  1785,  at  Annapolis 
r786,  at  Philadelphia  1787,  those  in  the  States  to  ratify  the  Con- 
stitution, the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  the  gift  of  lands  preceding 
it  are  all  manifestations  of  the  great  movement  toward  nationality. 
Union  on  basis  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Nation  organizes  them — 
interprets  them,  unifies  them,  and  coordinates  and  subordinates- 
them.  w.  H.  M. 


THE  SCHOOL  ROOM. 

iThw  Dttpartment  is  conducted  by  G.  F.  Bass,  Superrising  Prin.  Indumapolis  achaols. 


-:o!< 


SHORT  NOTES. 


^^qgt  TORY-TELLING  "  iu  language  work  is  often  pointless — 
1^^^  a  mere  gibble-gabble,  mixed  with  forced  smiles  from 
the  teacher. 

It  is  said  that  for  three  generations  following  1650  only  one 
grammar  was  published  in  the  United  Slates.  We  might  exist 
and  have  good  health  for  the  rest  of  the  19th  century  without 
an  additional  grammar. 

If  the  teacher  can  get  hold  of  the  whole  child,  he  may  hope 
to  make  a  man  of  him. 

Have  your  pupils  guess  how  far  it  is  from  their  home  to  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  Denver,  San  Francisco'  This 
should  not  be  a  wild  guess,  but  a  guess  based  on  something  they 
know.  They  may  know  the  length  of  their  own  state  and  take 
it  as  a  measure  to  determine  other  distances. 

Place  a  dot  on  your  slate  showing  the  capital  of  your  own 
state.  Place  five  other  dots  showing  the  distance  and  direction 
of  the  five  largest  cities  of  the  United  States  from  your  state: 
capital. 
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WAS  TE. 


Much  time  is  wasted  by  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  their 
lessons  because  they  have  not  learned  how  to  study.  To  teach 
them  how  to  study  should  be  one  object  of  the  recitation.  Too 
much  time  is  spent  in  testing  and  not  enough  in  teaching :  both  are 
important,  neither  should  be  omitted.  A  skillful  teacher  often 
•does  both  at  the  same  time. 

Take  for  illustration  an  arithmetic  problem:  "John  spent 
yi  of  his  money  for  a  suit  of  clothes  and  }(  of  it  for  books.  He 
had  $25  left.     How  much  had  he  at  first? 

Suppose  three  fourths  of  the  class  have  failed  on  this  problem. 
The  teacher  may  then  have  it  explained  for  the  double  purpose 
of  testing  the  one  who  explams  it  and  to  teach  those  who  failed 
how  to  study  the  problem.  Frequently,  however,  such  explana- 
tions as  follows  are  given  and  accepted :  "  One  third  plus  one- 
fourth  are  seven- twelfths.  Twelve- twelfths  less  seven-twelfths 
are  live- twelfths.  One-twelfth  is  one  fifth  of  $25,  which  are  $5, 
and  twelve  twelfths  are  twelve  times  $5,  which  are  $60,  the 


answer." 


Ask  those  who  failed  if  they  now  see ;  they  will  usually  say 
that  they  do.  Require  them  to  tell  what  they  see,  and  it  appears 
that  they  see  only  the  mechanical  operations.  They  can  not  tell 
why  they  added,  subtracted,  divided,  and  multiplied.  They  can 
not  tell  what  we  take  j/i  of.  Such  an  explanation,  then,  is  worth- 
less in  leading  the  pupils  to  learn  how  to  study  a  problem.  It  is 
a  waste  of  time  to  listen  to  it. 

A  skillful  teacher  will  lead  the  pupil  to  explain  somewhat  as 
follows :  If  John  spent  yi  of  his  money  for  clothes  and  ^  of  it 
for  books,  he  must  have  spent  the  sum  of  }i  of  his  money  and 
J^  of  his  money  for  both.  This  is  ^  of  his  money.  He  must 
'  then  have  ^  of  his  money  left,  because  if  ^^  of  any  thing  be 
taken  away  from  it  there  will  be  -f^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^^  ^^^  $^5  ^^^^ 
so  we  know  that  $25  are  ^  of  all  he  had.  Then  -^  of  $25,  or 
^$5  is  ^  of  what  he  had  at  first,  and  12  times  $5,  or  $60  is  what 
he  had  at  first. 

Let  the  explanation  be  as  informal  as  possible  to  tell  what  was 
■done  and  why  it  was  done.     The  explanation  should  make  the 


I 


V, — ■ ^^^T  ^J*^'**  earn  fe°''  *   ye  wiU  U 

sa«ft^  ^       o^eT^^^      v>aX   ^^^    **^  io^        v.-.rii  States.^' 

^-**^    ic  «**^":,U«  "^  e.  6-    l*t^r  Oregon. 

-^:*^-*re^"- "%^t;--  ^^^- ^^^^r 

*l**^*^»te^*  ,««  and  »«e««6^  «>  *^ 

X^  V«  *  *rtY.e  »*'*«  us  tlvete  are  «6\it, 
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well  be  omitted,  bat  there  are  several  in  most  text  books  that 
might  be  left  out  or  at  least  forgotten  very  soon,  and  yet  the  pu- 
pil not  be  greatly  bjured.  The  teacher  should  have  a  good* 
reason  for  requiring  the  pupils  to  learn  and  remember  the  facts- 
of  geography.  Those  that  he  has  no  reason  for.  should  be  omit- 
ted. There  is  a  good  reason  for  learning  that  Charleston  is  a 
great  rice  market,  and  that  New  Orleans  is  a  great  sugar  ^nd 
cotton  market  

It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  have  pupils  learn  and  receite  defini- 
tions of  things  they  do  not  understand, — e.  g. :  "A  phrase  is 
a  group  of  words  denoting  related  ideas  but  not  expressing  a 
thought."  Of  what  use  can  this  definition  be  when  the  pupil 
does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  '* related  ideas?"  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  for  him  to  learn  the  definition  de/c^e  he  has  learned  what 
related  ideas  are. 

**  An  attribute  complement  Completes  the  predicate  and  be- 
longs to  the  subject."  Many  pupils  have  said  this  many  times 
before  they  could  tell  what  "belongs  to  the  subject"  means. 
Take  the  trouble  to  ask  how  they  know  that  the  word  sweet  in 
the  following  sentence  belongs  to  the  subject :  Sugar  is  sweet. 
If  they  have  been  taught  properly  they  will  tell,  but  if  they  began 
with  learning  the  definition  and  ended  with  reciting  it  they  will 
fail.  They  will  not  see  that  to  belong  to  the  subject  the  word 
sweet  expresses  an  attribute  of  the  object  which  the  subject  de- 
notes, or  else  it  must  express  all  that  the  subject  expresses. 


1NDIV1DUALI7Y  IN  TEACHING. 


The  power  to  think  for  one's  self  has  too  little  standing  in  the 
schools ;  and  we  do  not  insist  enough  upon  the  appreciation  of 
the  worth  of  the  school  work.  Too  often  we  try  to  wheedle  our 
children  into  knowledge.  We  disguise  the  name  of  work,  mask 
thought,  and  invent  schemes  for  making  education  easy  and 
pleasant  We  give  fanciful  names  to  branches  of  study,  male 
play  with  object  lessons,  and  illustrate  all  things.  To  make  ed- 
ucation amusing,  an  easy  road  without  toil,  is  to  train  up  a  race- 
of  men  and  women  who  will  shun  what  is  displeasing  to  them. 


1 
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Bat  there  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work  in  school  if  we  are  to 
have  a  properly  trained  people ;  we  must  teach  the  value  of  work 
and  overcome  the  indifference  of  children  to  ignorance. 

No  one  ever  came  nearer  to  success  of  this  sort  than  the  Rev. 
Edward  Thring,  who  for  thirty-four  years  was  head  master  of  the 
^ammar  school  at  Uppingham,  England.  What  his  methods 
were,  this  is  not  the  place  to  sute ;  but  he  insisted  upon  nothing 
more  strongly  than  upon  this, — that  it  was  not  enough  for  the 
teacher  to  know  the  subject  taught  and  why  it  should  be  taught, 
but  that  the  child  too  should  feel  its  value  for  him  and  be  assured 
of  his  ability  to  absorb  the  knowledge.  He  always  insisted  upon 
preparing  the  child's  mind  for  the  knowledge  to  be  implanted. 
The  mind  itself  was  his  chief  care ;  of  mere  information  he  had 
slight  respect.  He  worked  for  a  strong  mind,  and  a  full  one ; 
for  mental  life,  mental  activity,  and  power. 

In  America,  Frederick  W.  Gunn,  working  along  similar  lines, 
influenced  his  pupils  with  such  power  that  his  school  became  a 
wonderful  force  for  the  formation  of  character.  With  both  these 
men  character  was  the  object  sought  With  them,  education 
meant  character,  mental  life,  and  growth,  not  knowledge- lumps 
and  the  accretion  of  book  lore.  Both  were  successful,  for  they 
held  their  own  high  level,  kept  faith  with  their  convictions  and 
their  duty,  and  did  not  attempt  impossible  things. — Century. 


GENERAL  INFORMATION. 

The  great  steel  bridge  of  the  Illinois  Central  Railway  cross- 
ing the  Ohio  at  Cairo,  111.,  is  completed.  It  was  tested  a  few 
days  ago  by  sending  across  it  nine  large  locomotives  coupled 
together.  Their  combined  weight  was  700  tons.  The  bridge 
is  two  miles  long. 

MILES  OF   VARIOUS   NATIONS. 

The  English  and  American  mile  is i>76o  yards. 

The  Scotch  mile  is 1,984     " 

The  Irish  mile  is 2,240      '' 

The  German  mile  is 8,106      '* 

The  Dutch  and  Prusiian  mile  is 6,480      <* 

The  Italian  mile  is  .    .   .    ^ if  766      <' 
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The  Vienna  post  mile  U 8,a9( 

The  Swiss  mile  iB 9,15; 

The  Swedish  and  Danish  mile  is 7,341 

The  Arabian  mile  is 3|<4; 

The  Roman  mile  is  . 1,638  or  i,o>< 

TTie  Werst  mile  is. 1,167  or  1,335 

The  Tuscan  mile  is i,8oi 

The  Turkish  mUe  is i.Sa) 

The  Flemish  miie  is 6,80c 

A   NEW   UODE  OF  TRANSPORTATION. 

The  necessity  for  the  transportadon  of  valuable  freig! 
gi^e,  and  mail  matter  at  a  more  rapid  rate  of  speed  than 
possible  on  our  railroads  is  felt  by  all.  The  inventors  of 
have  been  making  many  cfTorts  to  supply  this  want  ] 
that  less  than  twenty  five  hours  shouid  be  consumed  in  : 
mail  matter  from  Chicago  to  New  York,  and  whatever 
the  possibility  of  sending  passengers  at  so  high  a  rate  of 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  freight  and  mail  matter 
safely  withstand  a  velocity  of  too  or  900  miles  an  hour. 

A  proposed  plan  is  this :  A  tube  is  provided  extend 
tween  the  proposed  stations.  Hollow  balls  or  spheres 
with  the  objects  to  be  transported  are  forced  through  th 
A  blast  of  ^r  is  forced  into  the  tube,  and  the  spheres  are 
by  the  air  pressure,  the  only  practical  resistance  being 
friction.     Thus  the  minimum  of  resistance  is  offered. 

The  experimental  tube  which  is  in  use  at  Marion,  I 
1,000  feet  long  and  30  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  constn 
No.  18  sheet  steel,  riveted  up  mto  a  tight  smooth  tube  ai 
iv  sections  35  feet  long.  Cast  iron  rings  are  fastened 
it  at  intervals  in  order  to  strengthen  and  preserve  its  1 
form. 

Some  of  the  spheres  which  are  used  in  the  experimen 
are  made  of  cast  iron  and  others  of  sheet  steei,  the  las 
probably  the  better  material  for  actual  practice.  The  tub 
30  inches  in  diameter  internally,  the  diameter  of  the  s\ 
29  inches.  If  centered  in  the  tube  this  allows  a  windage 
half  an  inch  around  it.    The  ball  does  not  rest  direcdj 
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the  tabe.  Along  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  flat  plate  of  steel,  4 
inches  wide  and  ^  of  an  inch  thick,  is  secured.  Upon  this  the 
sphere  rolls,  held  up  ^  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
and  therefore  centered  in  it,  giving  an  annular  windage  of  ap- 
proximately }i  an  inch  all  around. 

To  drive  the  ball  through  the  tube,  a  No.  5  Root  blower, 
worked  by  a  as-horse  power  engine,  has  been  used.  Hitherto 
for  the  experiments  a  partial  vacuum  has  usually  been  used,  a 
slight  exhaustion  ranging  from  one-half  of  a  pound  downward 
being  used  for  drawing  the  ball.  It  is  proposed  in  practice  to 
to  use  both  suction  and  pressure. 

The  results  obtained  have  been  remarkable.  Throughout  the 
1,000  feet  of  tube,  balls  have  been  propelled  in  1 1  seconds.  Aa 
they  started  from  rest,  the  ultimate  velocity  attained,  which  has 
not  been  directly  determined,  must  have  been  very  high.  In 
practice  it  is  believed,  and  claimed  by  the  inventor,  that  a  speed 
of  300  miles  an  hour  will  be  reached.  The  carriers  which  were 
experimented  with  weighed  750  pounds,  so  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  experiment  was  made  upon  an  actual  working  scale.  Owing 
to  the  principle  of  air  cushioning,  spheres  could  be  made  in  prac- 
tice to  follow  each  other  as  closely  as  desired,  as  collision  in  the 
course  of  transit  would  be  quite  impossible.  One  interesting 
feature  about  the  apparatus  is  that  the  ball  is  found  never  to 
touch  the  walls  of  the  tube.  Like  a  bicycle  it  preserves  its  iqui- 
librium  and  always  rolls  upon  the  central  bed  plate  or  track. 
This  fact  has  been  ascertained  by  painting  the  balls ;  the  paint 
showed  no  mark,  so  that  it  is  certain  they  never  touch  the  sides 
of  the  tube. —  Weeks  Current. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT. 

(Conducted  by  W.  H.  CAUuum,  Supc.  Tipp«caao«  Coaaty.) 

:oe 

HI  STO  R  Y. 


s  suggested  in  our  last  number,  History  begins  where  Ge- 
ography leaves  off;  or  rather  it  is  built  on  the  foundation- 
laid  by  Geography.  Through  the  present  we  interpret  the  past,, 
and  a  written  history  is  of  value  to  us  only  as  we  interpret  it  by^ 
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means  of  the  present  The  Ideas  of  Geography  are  in  History 
also — Family,  Industry,  Education,  State  and  Society,  and  Re- 
ligion, and  we  teach  History  only  as  we  succeed  in  teaching  de- 
velopment in  the  relations  of  these  Ideas.  Of  what  value  is  it 
to  a  pupil  to  know  any  single  fact  of  History  unless  he  sees  its 
significance  ? 

For  the  same  reason  that  we  gave  under  the  head  Geography, 
the  country  is  sadly  deficient  in  means  for  making  history  Intel. 
ligible.     We  hold  that  a  class,  or  a  pupil,  is  not  advanced  far 
enough  to  take  up  history  unless  he  have  a  fairly  clear  concep- 
tion of  the  five  great  groups  of  Institutional  Ideas.     Does  the 
average  child  of  to-day  have  even  a  faint  conception  of  the  almost 
obsolute  monarch  the  father  of  the  family  used  to  be  ?    Can  he 
here  in  free  American,  comprehend  the  tyranny  that  might  arise 
in  a  family  of  the  olden  time  ?    If  he  does  not  have  some  idea 
of  the  right  of  the  parents  to  control  him,  how  can  he  grasp  any- 
thing of  the  patriarchal  system  ?    Yet  to  understand  history  he 
must  understand  this. 

How  can  the  modern  boy  on  a  farm,  fitted  with  the  usual 
labor  saving  machinery,  separate  from  his  neighbor  by  a  fence 
as  sacred  as  the  Chinese  wall,  independent  of  everybody,  under- 
stand the  sway  of  lords  over  vast  estates  which  they  do  not  work, 
but  which  must  support  them  ?    How  can  he  understand  how  a 
people  might  be  ground  down  by  taxes  until  they  starve  ?    How 
can  he  comprehend  the  causes  of  panics  ?    What  thought  of  his 
will  serve  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  comprehension  of  a 
Navigation  Act  ?    What  does  he  know  that  is  in  the  least  bke 
smuggling  ?    How  is  he  to  understand  a  Tariff?    What  is  there 
in  his  own  experience  that  will  give  him  the  key  to  slavery,  and 
its  effects  ?    Used  as  he  is  to  railroads,  how  is  he  to  understand 
the  old  stagecoach,  canal-packet,  or  overland- wagon ?     How 
can  he  understand  the  blockade  of  the  Confederacy  without  un- 
derstanding their  industrial  system?    Are  we  teaching  history 
if  we  do  not  teach  these  ?     '-Words,  words,  my  lord,  nothing 
but  words."     History  is  not  a  record  of  events,  any  more  than  a 
man  is  a  bundle  of  muscular  fibers,  several  nerve*  cells,  and  a 
heap  of  bones.    These  are  a  dead  body^  not  a  man;  those  are 
dead  facts,  not  history. 


J 
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How  can  the  modern  country  pupil  be  led  to  understand,  to 
image  to  himself,  to  comprehend,  that  state  of  education  in  which 
Kings  and  Queens  and  great  lords  and  ladies  could  not  read, 
could  not  write,  knew  nothing  of  geography  ?  How  is  he  to 
understand  the  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  printing  press? 
What  notion  has  he  of  the  meaning  of  superstition,  magic,  witch 
craft?  How  can  he  comprehend  the  crude  notions  the  ancients 
had  of  the  earth  and  the  solar  system  ?  How  is  he  to  understand 
the  effect  of  the  invention  of  the  compass  ?  These  are  questions 
each  one  of  us  has  to  meet  and  answer. 

What  does  the  modern  pupil  anywhere  know  of  Puritan  and 
Separatist?  How  cm  the  American  boy  or  girl  be  brought  to 
see  what  a  grip  Religion  had  on  the  peoples  of  the  mediaeval 
and  later  ages,  and  how  the  Church  alone  could  generate  the 
bloodiest  of  wars  and  massacres ;  could  crush  people  to  death, 
burn  out  their  eyes^  bore  their  ears,  split  their  tongues,  stretch 
them  on  the  rack  ?  How  can  he  be  made  to  breathe  the  atmos- 
phere that  made  it  a  crime  to  stay  at  home  from  church,  that 
forbade  the  slightest  levity  from  the  fearful  sunset  on  Saturday 
to  the  beautiful  sunrise  on  Monday  ?  How  can  he  understand 
the  stern  character  of  the  old  Puritans  ?  It  were  indeed  a  tedious 
task  to  teach  him  then,  were  he  able  to  learn  only  through  his 
own  experience.  The  problem  in  brief  is,  how  to  teach  him  to 
reconstruct  in  his  own  mind  the  past  conditions  of  the  world. 

Listly  and  worst  of  all,  what  can  we  hope  for  when  our  his- 
tories teem  with  such  words  as  conspiracy^  intrigue^  constitution^ 
knVy  charter^  council^  burgess^  bill^  cUien,  sedition,  nullification,  stamp 
cut,  nazigation  act,  company,  state,  secession,  nation,  confederation^ 
colony,  representative,  suffrage,  general  court,  exile,  administrcUiony 
etc.,  ad  infinitum  ?  These  are  technical  terms  of  the  Idea  of  the 
State,  and  all  who  have  attempted  to  make  them  clear  to  pupils 
who  have  but  little  notion  of  any  concrete  care  of  them,  will 
readily  agree  with  me  that  it  is  no  easy  task.  If  our  pupils  can 
not  read  how  much  can  they  learn  from  their  books  ? 

The  point  we  are  insisting  on  is  that  the  teacher  must  see  that 
the  child  has  a  definite  content  for  every  word  that  he  uses. 

Now  we  can  exemplify  one  way  of  teaching  this  subject,  so  as 
3 
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to  give  th6  pupils  an  experience  to  build  on,  as  follows :  Let 
the  school  understand  that  they  are  representatives  and  senators 
sent  from  the  different  states.  Have  a  speaker,  a  president,  a 
^ice  president.  Mike  bills  in  writing.  Vote  on  them.  G'> 
through  in  the  microcosm  all  that  the  macrocosm  does.  Can  the 
pupil  fail  to  understand  the  terms  then  ?  Another  day  write  out 
a  charter,  let  the  land  outside  the  school  yard  be  the  unexplored 
Tegions.  Send  out  a  colony.  Let  them  explore,  map  the  re 
gion,  and  write  descriptions  of  it.  So  too,  for  the  stamp  act, 
•draw  on  their  knowledge  of  letters,  matches,  etc.,  for  an  under- 
standing of  the  stamp  act.  Use  pictures  freely  to  help  them  get 
a  knowledge  of  past  customs,  etc.,  etc.  Need  we  go  further? 
Every  intelligent  teacher  can  devise  better  ways  for  himself  thaB 
we  can.  The  main  point  always  to  have  before  us  is :  ekar^ 
definite  thinking. 

Our  subscribers  will  be  glad  to  learn  of  a  novel,  yet  enter 
taining  method  of  contest  in  History.  Spelling- matches  have 
^een  known  many  years ;  why  not  History  contests  ?  Choose 
.a  textbook  as  an  authority  and  select  some  historical  epoch  in 
advance  that  scholars  may  read  up  carefully.  At  the  contest 
•choose  sides  and  carry  on  the  match.  Let  A  begin  reading  (not 
-longer  than  two  minutes),  and  be  carefully  watched  by  his  op- 
ponent B,  who  should  call  attention  to  any  mis-statements  or 
amissions.  If  he  fails  to  do  so,  others  on  A's  side  can  point 
out  the  fact  to  B's  disadvantage.  A  carries  the  story  to  the 
midst  of  some  important  event,  or  up  to  a  certain  date,  and  B 
must  then  take  up  the  narrative  and  carry  on  the  story,  being 
matched  in  turn  by  C,  etc. 

If  the  classes  are  not  mature  enough  for  this,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  contest  be  carried  on  by  questions.  At  each  failure,  of 
course,  the  person  failing  drops  out  as  in  spelling-matches,  until 
all  drop  out  but  one,  who  is  declared  the  victor. — Common 
School  Edtuation.  • 


Barber — Does  this  razor  hurt  you,  sir?    Victim — It  would  if  I  wwq^ 
^  Christian  %z\tTXvsX.— Boston  Herald. 
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PRIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 

(Tlria  I>tti^artmeBt  is  conducted  by  Howabd  Sakdison,  Preletaor  of  Methods  in  th« 

State  Normal  School.] 


-:o:' 


WOMK  INTRODUCTORY  TO  HISTORY, 


FTER  preliminary  work  of  an  elementary  nature,  partly 
through  the  first  year,  and  through  the  second  upon  biog- 
raphies, something  of  the  definite  idea  concerning  the  basis  in 
United  States  History  would  be  attempted  in  the  third  year ;  or, 
if  the  biography  work  is  continued  through  the  third  year,  as 
might  be  profitably  done,  in  the  fourth  year. 

The  determining  of  the  basis  in  United  States  History,  is  the 
discovery  of  the  ideas  that  the  children  are  already  in  possession 
of,  concerning  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  awakening  of  the  distinction  between  essential  and  non- 
essential. 

The  process  in  reaching  these  results  is  substantially  as  fol- 
lows :  First,  work  that  would  lead  the  children  to  distinguish 
between  those  points  of  knowledge  that  are  essential  in  leading 
them  to  understand  an  unknown  thing,  and  those  that,  however 
interesting,  and  in  whatever  way  related  \o  this  unknown  thing, 
are  non-essential  in  giving  an  understanding  of  it.  Let  the 
teacher  speak  of  an  object  that  is  not  present,  and  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  children,  stating  what  it  is,  as  for  example,  that  it  is  a 
pitcher.  Let  the  inquiry  then  be  made  as  to  what  things  should 
be  told  them  concerning  this,  in  order  to  make  them  clearly  un- 
derstand what  the  nature  of  it  is.  The  name  has  already 
to  a  degree  suggested  its  nature^  but  the  point  is  to  obtain  from 
the  chUdren  all  those  characteristics  concerning  it,  which  they 
think  necessary  to  enable  them  to  understand  its  eooact  nature. 
Let  these  be  taken,  and  carefully  placed  before  them ;  then  un- 
less the  characteristics  given  contain  those  that  are  non-essential 
in  the  understanding  of  the  thing,  let  the  teacher  suggest  certain 
relations  concerning  it,  that  are  of  that  nature ;  such  as,  that  it 
was  purchased  on  a  Saturday;  that  it  was  a  bright  day;  that 
there  were  certain  visitors  at  the  house  when  returning  from  the 
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purchase ;  that  when  leaving  home  in  the  morning  it  was  upoD 
a  certain  shelf,  etc. 

The  children  are  then  to  be  led  to  see  that  while  aU  these 
things  are  true  concerning  it,  some  of  them  are  essential  to  dis- 
close its  nature  while  others  are  not 

Let  the  same  work  be  taken  with  other  objects,  if  necessary, 
until  the  distinction  between  the  essentifil  and  the  ^u7»-essential,. 
is  cleany  made.  When  this  has  been  done  with  objects,  let  the 
same  point  be  made  concerning  those  facts  that  are  essential  and 
those  that  are  fi^»- essential  concerning  a  people  strange  to  them. 

The  second  kind  of  work  after  the  pupils  have  clearly  distin- 
guished between  those  points  of  knowledge  concerning  th : 
strange  people  that  are  essential^  in  order  to  comprehend  the 
nature  of  their  life,  and  those  that  are  fi<7»-essential,  is  to  turn 
the  attention  to  the  essential  facts  alone  and  to  undertake  a  kind 
of  work  with  these^  that  will  lead  the  children  to  perceive  that  by 
their  nature^  they  arrange  themselves  into  five  kinds  or  phases : 

1.  Those  concerning  the  institution  of  government. 

2.  Those  concerning  the  institution  of  religion. 

3.  Those  concerning  the  social  institutions. 

4.  Those  concerning  the  industrial  life. 

5.  Those  bearing  upon  education. 

The  next  advance,  is  to  take  with  the  class  that  kind  of  work 
that  will  lead  the  children  to  distinguish  between  the  essenti€u 
and  non  essential  phase  concerning  any  one  of  these  points ;  as 
for  example,  the  determining  of  which  is  the  essential  thing,  the 
duties  of  a  given  ofhce,  or  the  name  of  the  officer,  the  efficiency 
of  the  service  of  an  officer,  or  the  time  that  he  has  served  his 
party  connections,  etc.,  as  ground  for  retention  or  reappoint- 
ment. 

The  next  phase,  is  a  line  of  work  that  will  enable  the  pupil  to 
see  that  in  these  institutions  which  constitute  the  history  of  the 
people,  the  prevailing  one  is  that  of  government ;  that  is,  he  is 
to  see  that  in  the  plays  of  the  children  even,  in  the  forms  of  social 
life,  in  business^  and  in  the  religious  world,  there  are  laws  and 
regulations  and  means  of  enforcing  them.  This  indicates  the 
universal  presence  of  the  governmental  phase.  He  is  to  see  that 
the  game  of  marbles,  of  quoits,  and  of  baU,  have  their  regula- 
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tions  and  their  umpires ;  that  visiting  and  all  social  forms  have 
their  unwritten  laws ;  that  the  Church  .has  its  mode  of  govern- 
inent,  as  of  electing  its  ministers,  its  managing  boards,  and  of 
collecting  moneys ;  that  these  elements  of  government  charac- 
terize the  management  of  the  schools,  etc. 

When  these  four  points  have  been  made,  viz  : — 

1.  Distinction  between  essential  and  non-essential. 

2.  The  classification  of  the  essential  points  concerning  a 
people,  into  those  bearing  upon  religion,  government,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

3.  The  distinction  between  the  essential  and  the  ;f^»-essen- 
tial  within  these.  For  example,  as  to  whether  the  knowledge  of 
who  is  county  treasurer,  or  the  knowledge  of  what  the  duties  of 
the  county  treasurer's  office  are,  is  essenttcU. 

4.  That  the  element  of  government  pervades  all  the  other 
institutions,  then  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  be  tested  directly  as  to 
the  basis  he  has  in  United  States  History. 

This  is  then  to  be  carefully  worked  out  in  li^t  following  order: 

a.  He  should  be  thoroughly  tested  as  to  his  knowledge  of 

his  village,  town,  or  city. 

b.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  his  township. 

c.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  his  county. 

d.  As  to  his  knowledge  of  his  state. 

/.     As  to  his  knowledge  of  the  United  States. 
/.     As  to  his  knowledge  of  the  nations  beyond  the  United 
States. 
It  is  not  the  intention  in  this  work  to  convey  to  the  child 
knowledge  concerning  these  points,  but  to  test,  (in  order  to  de- 
ode  the  basis  in  United  States  History),  his  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  religious  element;  the  educational  institutions  and 
their  management ;  the  various  forms  of  business,  the  nature  of 
the  social  life,  the  elements  of  government,  the  officers,  their  du- 
ties, etc. ;  first  of  his  town,  city,  or  village,  and  then  of  the  oth- 
ers in  their  succession. 


Professor — **  Give  me  the  position  of  the  organs.''*    **  Oh,  the  heart 
lies  on  the  left  side,  and  the  others  then  take  care  of  themselves.'' 
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SUGGESTIONS  CONCERNING  A  READING 

LESSON. 


On  page  21  of  the  Indiana  First  Reader  is  the  following 

lesson : — 

Do  you  see  this  cup  ? 

It  is  for  little  May, 

What  is  on  the  cup? 

A  fly  is  on  the  cup, 

Kitty  looks  at  the  fly. 

The  teacher  in  preparing  to  teach  the  children  to  read  this 
lesson  is  to  hold  in  mind  that  the  picture  is  not  to  be  employed 
or  referred  to  in  any  way,  on  the  ground  that  the  purpose  in 
learning  to  read  connected  sentences  is  to  gain  the  power  to  de- 
cide the  mtzmag  from  the  language  itself.  It  is  legitimate  to  use 
the  picture  to  teach  the  meaning  of  single  words  or  phrases,  but 
not  of  connected  sentences,  except  in  case  of  single  words  whose 
meaning  is  not  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  connection.  The 
general  rule  should  be  to  exclude  the  use  of  the  picture  in  al> 
connected  sentence  work.  To  use  the  picture  deprives  the  pu- 
pil of  many  opportunities  for  independent  thinking. 

The  next  step  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher,  in  order  to  be  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  lesson,  is  to  answer  these  questions :  What 
object  is  expressed  by  the  language  ?  Does  the  lat^uage  express  the 
object  as  having  fixed  attributes  (as  ip  a  description),  or  chaffing 
attributes  (as  in  a  narration)?  Consideration  of  these  questions 
will  lead  to  the  answers  that  the  object  which  the  language  ex- 
presses is  a  particular  cup  ;  and  that  it  is  set  forth  as  having  fixed 
attributes.  That  is,  the  language  of  the  lesson  does  not  express- 
the  cup  as  changing.  The  language  is  an  imperfect  descrip- 
tion. 

The  third  thing  that  the  teacher  must  decide  is, —  WhataUrt- 
butes  or  relations  of  the  object  does  the  language  express  ?  The  word 
cup  expresses  the  regular  class  attributes  of  the  object  cup,  viz., 
that  it  is  hollow,  its  use,  etc.  These  are  to  be  carefully  worked 
out  first,  when  the  lessod  is  being  taught.  The  language  also 
expresses  the  cup  in  the  following  attributes  or  relations : 
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1.  As  being  seen  by  the  one  who  utters  the  language  of  the  lesson. 
(This  is  indicated  by  the  first  question. ) 

2.  As  seeable  by  the  one  or  ones  denoted  by  the  word  youy 
and  perhaps  as  being  seen.  (This  is  indicated  by  the  first  ques* 
tion. ) 

3.  As  being  nearer  to  the  one  speaking  than  to  the  one  or  ones: 
expressed  by  the  word  j^<?i^.  (This  is  indicated  by  the  word  this: 
as  used  by  the  speaker. ) 

4.  As  not  being  seen  or  seeable  at  that  time  by  May.  (This^ 
is  to  be  inferred  from  the  second  sentence.) 

5.  As  being  owned^  or  intended  for  May.    (This  is  shown  by 

the  second  sentence. ) 

6.  As  not  yet  having  been  possessed  by  May.  (This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  use  of  the  word  for  instead  of  belongs  tOy  or  is  Utile 
Mays. ) 

7.  As  being  smaller  than  the  cup  of  ordinary  size.  (This  is 
hinted  in  the  statement  of  ownership  in  the  second  sentence. 
Especially  in  the  use  of  the  term  ^Uittle  May**  as  meaning  the 
owner. ) 

8.  As  having  the  fly  upon  its  rim  or  outside.  (The  use  of 
the  word  ''on"  means  that  the  fly  is  not  on  the  inner  surface.) 

9.  As  having  for  its  time,  summer,  or  its  beginning  or  close. 
(This  is  shown  by  the  use  of  the  fourth  sentence. ) 

10.  As  being  looked  at  by  some  animal,  or  person  other  than 
the  speiker,  or  the  persons  expressed  by  the  words  *<you"  and 
''May."  (This  is  expressed  in  the  last  sentence.  It  does  not: 
there  state  directly  that  the  cup  is  being  looked  at,  but  this  sen- 
tence taken  in  connection  with  the  preceding  one,  awakens  the 
thought  that  the  cup  itself,  as  well  as  the  fly,  is  being  seen  hy 
"  Kitty."  The  expression  "at  the  fly,"  indicates  that  the  fly  is. 
noticed  more  by  Kitty  than  is  the  cup,  and  this  conveys  the 
thought  that  the  word  "  Kitty"  means  an  animal  and  not  a  per- 
son, although  the  omission  of  the  word  "the"  before  the  word 
"Kitty"  somewhat  suggests  the  idea  that  the  word  "Kitty"* 
means  a  person. ) 

In  order  to  intelligently  select  the  points  to  be  considered 
with  the  class,  the  teacher,  in  preparing  for  the  lesson,  should 
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thus  carefully  and  minutely  work  the  various  shades  of  meaniBg 
that  the  language  has.  Such  an  analysis  of  the  lesson  w^ill  enable 
the  teacher  to  select  points  that  are  within  the  capacity  of  the 
children,  while  at  the  same  time  fitted  to  call  forth  their  careful 
thought 

In  addition  to  this  analysis  of  the  thought,  the  teacher  prepar- 
ing to  teach  the  lesson,  should  fix  clearly  in  mind  those  words 
that  have  already  been  studied,  and  their  comparative  familiarity. 
In  this  case  the  word  *  *  you  "  has  been  used  once  previously,  on 
page  19;  the  word  "see,"  on  pages  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,   18,   19, 
in  all  twenty  \\mts\  the  word  "this,'*  on  pages  15,  16,  18,  20, 
eight ivoits'y  the  word  "is"  seven  times,  on  pages  12,  13,  15,  17, 
18,  19,  20;  the  word  "little"  twice,  on  pages  17  and  18;  the 
words  "what"  and  "on"  once,  on  pjge  19;  the  word  "the" 
fifty-one  times,  on  the  pages  10  to  20;  the  word  "a"  twenty  times, 
on  the  pages  10  to  20,  except  pages  16  and  19. 

To  have  these  points  in  mind  would  indicate  to  the  teacher 
that  the  review  should  be  upon  the  words  "you,"  "little,"  ** on" 
and  "what,"  and  also  the  pages  and  connections  in  which  to  find 
the  old  words. 

Another  point  in  the  preparation  for  teaching  the  lesson  is  to 
determine  the  old  words,  or  the  parts  of  old  words  that  would 
be  used  in  working  out  with  the  class  the  pronunciation  of  the 
new  words,  such  zsfor^  do,  looks,  etc. 

The  principle  to  be  adhered  to  is  that  the  child  is  not  to  be  told 
the  pronunciation  of  the  new  word  except  when  necessary,  but 
is  to  be  led  to  work  out  the  pronunciation  from  the  old  words. 
To  work  out  the  pronunciation  of  for  the  words  Dora  and  fence 
would  be  used,  in  connection  with  the  use  and  meaning  of 
the  second  sentence.  That  is,  if  from  these  words  the  child  de- 
cided that  the  word  has  the  name,  or  long  sound  of  o,  the  utter- 
ance of  the  sentence,  so  using  it,  would  at  once  suggest  the  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  In  teaching  the  pronunciation  of  do  and 
lookSf  the  words  go  and  to  and  the  words  good,  little,  see,  and  cat, 
would  be  similarly  used,  respectively. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Be  sure  and  name  the  agent  with  whom  you  subscribed,  when  you 
rsend  pay  for  the  Journal. 

If  you  fail  to  get  your  Journal  by  the  15th  of  the  month,  write  at 
once ;  if  you  wait  two  or  three  months  it  may  be  impossible  to  supply 
43ack  numbers. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  change  residence  without  notifying  the  editor, 
-and  then  after  two  or  three  months  write  and  say,  ^*  I  have  failed  to 
get  the  last  two  Nos.  of  the  Journal.  Please  send  them  to  this  place. ^^ 
We  are  entirely  willing  to  re-mail  when  a  subscriber  fails  to  get  his 
Journal  through  the  fault  of  this  office,  or  the  mail  service,  but  not  when 
it  is  through  the  fault  or  neglect  of  the  subscriber  himself. 

This  is  the  month  in  which  everybody  on  the  unpaid  list  is  to  pay 
for  the  Journal.  It  was  the  distinct  understanding  with  every  agent 
in  every  county,  with  every  unpaid  subscriber,  that  he  was  to  pay  de- 
fore  Jan.  I,  1890.  Send  to  the  agent  or  to  this  office,  as  most  conve- 
nient, early  in  the  month,  so  that  all  accounts  may  be  closed  this  year » 
Start  the  new  year  with  a  clean  sheet.  Never  carry  an  old  debt  into 
4he  new  year. 

Orders  for  change  of  address  of  the  Journal  should  reach  this  office 

not  later  than  the  25th  of  the  month,  as  the  mailing  list  is  made  up  at 

that  time.    Orders  for  change  later  than  this  always  makes  necessary 

•double  mailing.    DonH  forget  to  give  the  old  address  as  well  as  the 

new. 


The  Programs  of  the  State  Teachers^  Association  will  be  found  on 
another  page.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  forenoons  and  evenings  are 
to  be  given  to  the  main  Association  and  the  afternoons  set  apart  for 
the  meetings  of  the  Sections.  It  is  believed  that  this  plan  will  be  more 
satisfactory  than  the  old  one.  The  programs  are  all  good  and  the 
attendance  should  be  large. 

A  Travelling  Fraud,  representing  himself  as  J.  C.  Hamilton,  of 
Indianapolis,  and  claiming  to  be  agent  for  the  Loomis  National  Library 
Association,  is  going  over  the  country  selling  memberships  in  his  as- 
:sociaiion,  and  also  selling  Webster ^s  Unabridged  Dictionary  for  $6.00 
4ind  collecting  $2.00  in  advance,  the  remainder  to  be  paid  on  delivery, 
and  other  books  correspondingly  low. 

This  is  a  transparent  fraud  and  yet  many  teachers  have  been  caught. 
This  Loomis  Association  has  been  dead  for  months,  and  of  course  the 
lx)oks  bought  and  partly  paid  for  are  never  delivered. 

The  person  doing  this  work  is  not  J.  C.  Hamilton  who  was  formerly 
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in  the  book  business,  and  is  about  forty- eight  years  old,  but  a  youog^ 
man  by  the  name  of  Abbott,  who  represents  himself  as  Hamilton.  If 
the  young  man  comes  your  way  receive  him  warmly^  and  send  vrord 
to  the  sheriff. 


VOLUME  XXXIV, 


This  issue  closes  Vol.  XXXIV.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  pag^es 
of  reading  matter,  exclusive  of  advertising,  run  to  nearly  800.  This- 
is  the  largest  volume  in  the  history  of  the  Journal,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  quality  of  matter  it  contains  will  not  fall  below  that  of  its  best 
contemporaries.  The  unequalled  number  of  Department  editors  lias- 
secured  variety  of  matter  in  every  issue,  and  of  a  high  quality.  The 
full  index  accompanying  this  number  will  be  valued  by  those  who  have 
the  Journal  bound,  and  will  be  useful  to  those  who  do  not,  but 
the  Journal  for  reference. 


OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY-^READ. 


To  every  subscriber  of  the  Journal  who  will  send  to  the  editor  a 
subscriber  and  $1.25  (club  rate)  between  now  and  January  i,  1889^ 
will  be  sent,  post-paid, — 

*«THK  EVOLUTION  OF  DODD." 

This  '*  Evolution  of  Dodd  ^Ms  a  story  of  a  boy 's  life,  giving  all  his- 
school  experiences.     It  is  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  and  illus- 
trates many  phases  of  school  management.     It  is  highly  entertaining^ 
and  at  the  same  time  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers.     It 
contains  253  pages,  is  in  good  type,  and  neatly  bound  in  paper  cover. 
Dr.  £.  C.  Hewett,  author  of  Hewett^s  Pedagogy,  says  of  the  book  :^ 
**I  am  glad  ^The  Evolution  of  Dodd  ^  is  to  be  kept  before  the  public. 
It  is  an  interesting  story,  and  has  many  valuable  suggestions  for  teach- 
ers and  parents.     It  presents  some  points  not  often  found  in  books  oi> 
pedagogy." 

Now  let  every  subscriber  to  the  Journal  secure  a  new  subscriber  iit 
club  rates ^  and  get  this  interesting  and  helpful  book. 

If  necessary  offer  to  loan  **Dodd  "  to  the  new  subscriber. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  National  Educational  Association  and  Council  of  Educationi 
have  decided  to  hold  their  next  Annual  Convf  ntions  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
July  4  to  II,  1890.  Hon.  James  H.  Caniield,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas^ 
is  President  of  the  Association.    It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
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twenty  thousand  teachers  present  from  all  points  of  the  Union.  The 
Western  Railroads  have  already  agreed  to  give  half  rates,  pins  $2.oa 
membership  fee,  to  all  persons  who  attend,  and  Eastern  and  Southern 
Roads  will  make  low  rates,  which  will  be  announced  at  an  early  date. 
St.  Paul  has  organized  a  Local  Executive  Committee  and  the  most 
complete  arrangements  are  being  made  to  give  the  teachers  a  splendid 
welcome  to  the  Northwest,  and  to  make  the  meeting  a  great  success. 
There  will  be  ainple  hotel  accommodations  at  very  reasonable  rates. 
Local  excursions  are  being  planned  to  all  important  points  of  interest 
in  the  Northwest  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  which  will  furnish  teachers 
with  the  finest  summer  holiday  trips  that  they  ever  enjoyed.  The 
official  **  Bulletin,  ^^  containing  programs,  rates  and  full  particulars,  to 
be  issued  in  March,  will  be  sent  free.  Headquarters,  Hotel  Ryan. 
Address,  S.  Sherin,  Sec^y  Local  Ex.  Com.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  INDIANA  SYSTEM. 


It  is  generally  conceded  that  Indiana  has  one  of  the  best  school 
systems  in  the  United  States.  While  it  may  have  some  defects  its 
general  plan  is  among  the  best.  In  connection  with  the  Centennial 
Exposition  of  1876,  Prof.  Smart,  who  was  then  State  Superintendent, 
printed  a  neat,  concise  statement  of  the  Indiana  System.  The  State 
Exhibit  attracted  much  attention,  and  this  printed  '*  statement  ^^  fell 
into  the  hands  of  a  representative  from  Brazil.  The  same  Brazilian 
representative  is  again  in  this  country  as  a  member  of  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  now  in  session.  When  in  Indiana  recently  he  said 
that  the  Brazilian  schol  system  got  more  ideas  from  Indiana  than  from 
any  other  state.    This  is  certainly  complimentary. 

In  Dakota,  where  they  are  now  wrestling  with  the  question  as  to 
what  is  ike  best  school  system^  the  State  Superintendent  has  invited 
Dr.  Smart,  now  President  of  Purdue  University,  to  go  to  Dakota  and 
attend  a  meeting  soon  to  be  held,  the  object  of  which  is  to  devise  a 
school  system  for  the  new  state.  This  is  another  recognition  of  the 
superiority  of  the  Indiana  system. 


TESTING  THE  NEW  SCHOOL-BOOK  LAW. 

In  last  month  ^s  Journal  it  was  stated  that  a  case  involving  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  new  school- book  law  had  been  submitted  in  Marion 
county  and  had  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  law ;  also  that  a  case  cov- 
ering the  same  points  was  pending  in  Howard  county.  This  last 
named  case  was  postponed,  and  Dec.  2  is  the  time  fixed  for  trial  and 
argument. 

Within  the  past  month  a  suit  was  instituted  entitled  Benj.  F.  Spear» 
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ex  rel.  the  State  vs.  Henry  Taylor,  Trustee  of  Center  School  Town- 
ship, Benton  County.  The  trustee  had  refused  to  sell  the  books  of  the 
Indiana  Company  on  demand,  as  required  by  the  law,  and  a  mandamus 
to  compel  him  to  do  so  was  brought.  The  trustee  alleged  that  the 
school  which  the  relator's  children  were  attending  was  already  supplied 
with  other  books  which,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  law,  ivere  in  gen- 
eral use  in  the  county ;  that  had  defendant  sold  the  relator  the  books 
demanded  his  children  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  use  them  in 
the  schools ;  that  he  (defendant)  was  not  required  to  act  as  agent  of 
a  private  corporation  to  sell  its  books;  that  he  could  not  perform  the 
duties  imposed  by  the  law  without  greatly  increasing  the  labors  and 
expenses  of  his  office ;  that  the  law  was  inoperative,  because  it  could 
not  be  enforced  in  parts,  and  that  the  law  was  unconstitutional,  because 
it  presumed  to  make  trustees,  who  are  public  officers,  the  ai^ents  of 
private  corporations,  and  created  a  monopoly  in  the  school-book  busi- 
ness- The  Court  (Judge  Peter  H.  Ward,  of  the  Thirtieth  Judicial 
District) ,  held  these  points  well  taken  in  law,  and  declared  the  new 
law  unconstitutional. 

Many  if  not  all  the  above  points  were  argued  in  the  Marion  county 
case.  When  the  lawyers  and  the  courts  have  determined  just  what 
the  law  is  and  how  far  it  is  obligatory,  and  when  the  method  of  distri- 
bution has  been  thoroughly  tried,  the  Journal  will  have  something  more 
to  say  about  the  merits  of  the  law. 


ARE  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  BOOKS  UP  TO  THE  STANDARD  f 


A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  new  school-books  not  being 
up  to  the  standard  in  point  of  material  used  and  binding — this  espec- 
ially in  regard  to  the  primary  geography.  A  great  many  complains 
have  been  sent  to  the  State  Superintendent  and  a  number  of  defective 
books.  Two  or  three  parties  made  complaint  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  at  a  late  meeting  of  the  board  a  committee,  composed 
of  W.  W.  Parsons,  J.  W.  Layne,  and  W.  H.  Wiley,  was  appointed  to 
investigate  the  complaints  and  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  in 
case  they  deemed  it  necessary.  The  report  the  committee  submitted 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  was  as  follows: 

'*  From  Gibson  county  have  been  sent  four  copies  of  the  second 
reader  which  are  labeled  as  first  readers ;  one  fifth  reader  having  sev- 
eral loose  leaves ;  one  fifth  reader  with  the  cover  upside  down ;  one 
complete  arithmetic  with  several  loose  leaves ;  one  complete  geography 
with  several  leaves  upside  down. 

From  Jefferson  county  have  been  sent  two  elementary  geographies 
bound  with  wire  only,  and  not  with  both  wire  and  tape,  as  is  the  sam- 
ple on  which  the  contract  is  based ;  the  same  geographies  contain  a 
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considerable  number  of  errors  in  the  form  of  blurred  words,  omitted 
letters,  etc.;  one  elementary  arithmetic  with  four  pages — 95,  99,  ui, 
and  127 — numbered  at  the  bottom  of  the  page;  also,  showing  defec- 
tive press-work  on  pages  158  and  159. 

The  committee  have  caused  to  be  sent  to  them  for  examination  all 
the  books  shipped  by  the  Indiana  School-book  Company  to  Conners. 
ville  Ind.,  and  have  found  that,  with  one  exception,  the  books  are 
equal  in  all  respects  to  the  samples  on  which  the  contract  is  based. 
The  elementary  geographies  are  bound  with  wire  only,  and  not  with 
both  wire  and  tape,  as  the  contract  requires. 

The  company,  through  its  representative  and  secretary,  Edward 
Hawkins,  states  that  the  defects  and  errors  in  printing,  binding,  etc., 
are  due  alone  to  the  great  haste  with  which  it  has  been  necessary  to 
print  and  bind  the  large  number  of  books — about  900,000 — sent  out 
on  requisitions  of  school  officials,  and  that  the  company  is  endeavoring 
to  comply  strictly  and  In  good  faith  with  the  terms  of  its  contract. 

The  company  agrees  and  offers  to  take  back  all  defective  books 
found  in  any  of  its  shipments,  and  to  replace  these  with  good  copies, 
or  to  credit  on  account  all  books  so  returned.  The  company  further 
agrees  to  see  that  hereafter  all  elementary  geographies  published  by  it 
and  furnished  on  requisitions  shall  be  bound  wi(h  both  wire  and  tape, 
as  required  by  the  contract.  We  are  unable  to  see,  from  the  evidence 
now  before  us,  that  there  is  any  substantial  violation  by  the  company 
of  its  contract  with  the  Board  of  School-book  Commissioners,  and  we, 
therefore,  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  said  board 
of  commissioners  to  consider  the  subject  further  at  this  time." 

The  Journal  has  this  comment  to  make  upon  the  foregoing  report  of 
the  committee : 

1.  The  examination  was  too  limited.  It  should  not  have  been 
C9nfined  to  the  two  or  three  cases  referred  directly  to  the  board,  but 
should  have  covered  all  cases  of  complaint ;  and  still  further  it  should 
have  solicited  information  from  any  and  every  source,  that  the  whole 
truth  might  be  known. 

2.  The  committee  should  have  employed  disinterested  expert  testi- 
mony. The  committee  was  not  competent  to  decide  upon  the  matters 
referred  to  it. 

The  quality  of  the  paper  may  be  reduced  many  percent  and  a  little 
gloss  added ;  straw-board  may  be  substituted  for  tar-board  in  the  backs ; 
wire  may  be  substituted  for  thread  or  tape  in  the  binding ;  the  attach- 
ment of  the  covers  to  the  books  may  be  cheapened  and  weakened — all 
this  may  be  done  and  a  person  not  an  expert,  would  not  detect  the 
difierence. 

The  board  owes  it  to  the  people  and  owes  it  to  itself  to  at  some  time 
in  the  near  future,  make  a  thorough  examination  of  all  the  contract 
books ;  and  this  comprehensive  examination  should  be  repeated  at  in- 
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teavals  so  long  as  the  contract  exists.  This  should  be  done  not  wttk 
the  view  of  breaking  the  contract,  but  with  the  purpose  of  securing  ^ 
the  people  what  the  contract  calls  for. 

The  Indiana  School-book  Company  should  not  only  be  ^ivUllng  bof 
anxious  to  have  this  done.  If  the  compaay  is  doing  honest  work  and 
expects  to  do  honest  work,  such  an  examination  will  result  in 
good  to  the  company ;  if  it  is  disposed  to  evade  its  obligations 
the  examination  is  a  necessity. 

Any  member  of  the  state  board  would  take  this  precaution  in  a  pri- 
vate business — he  should  not  be  less  careful  of  the  public  business  en> 
trusted  to  his  keeping. 

The  Journal  wishes  to  add  that  the  finding  of  a  defective  book  now 
and  then  is  not  to  be  wondered  at — but  rather  to  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances  at  this  time,  and  this  fact  should  not  militate  against 
the  company  furnishing  the  books ;  but  if,  upon  a  careful  examination, 
it  is  found  that  the  books  in  large  numbers  are  made  of  inferior  mate- 
rial, or  that  the  workmanship  i^  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  conclu- 
sion is  reached  that  the  defective  material  or  defective  work  is  not 
merely  accidental  but  deliberate^  then  the  terms  of  the  contract  should 
be  enforced  to  the  letter — even  to  the  cancelling  of  the  contract. 

The  Journal  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  public  sentimedt  as  well 
as  justice  to  the  company  furnishing  the  books  and  to  the  board  itself, 
xlemand  that  such  a  course  as  indicated  above  be  pursued. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


I 


I 


STATE  BOARD  QUESTIONS  USED  IN  OCTOBER, 

{These  questions  are  based  on  Reaxling  Circle  work  of  1888-9  ] 

Writing  and  Spelling. — The  penmanship  shown  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale  of  100,  with 
reference  to  legibility  (50),  regularity  of  form  (30),  and  neatness  (20). 
The  handwriting  of  each  applicant  will  be  considered  in  itself,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  standard  models. 

The  orthography  of  the  entire  examination  will  be  graded  on  a  scale 
of  100,  and  I  will  be  deducted  for  each  word  incorrectly  written. 

Geography. — Write  out  and  explain  as  fully  as  the  time  allotted  to 
this  subject  will  permit  the  geography  of  Indiana,  showing  in  full  out- 
line what  subject-matter  you  think  should  be  taught  in  the  grades  be- 
low the  high-school. 

Physiology. — i.  What  is  dentine?  What  are  its  uses,  and  what 
its  properties  upon  which  its  uses  depend  ? 
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2.  What  property  or  element  of  the  blood  seems  designed  to  stop 
hemorrhage?    How  does  it  operate? 

3.  On  what  fundamental  fact  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  tissue  is 
-Che  physician  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  stomach  by  looking 

.:at  the  tong«e? 

4  State  the  facts  in  the  structure  of  the  spinal  column  which  seem 
•designed  to  protect  the  brain  against  jars  from  walking  or  jumping. 

5.  Show  the  need  of  soap  in  bathing,  by  stating  some  fact  in  the 
structure  of  the  human  tissue.  In  the  same  way  show  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  abuse  its  use. 

6.  Compare  breath  being  inspired  with  breath  being  expired  as  to 
proximate  constituent  elements. 

7.  Show  how  animal  heat  is  developed  in  the  body,  and  state  the 
means  furnished  for  reducing  the  temperature. 

8.  Name  the  different  digestive  fluids  secreted,  and  state  in  regard 
to  each, — 

(a)     By  what  organ  secreted. 

{d)     What  food  element  it  operates  upon. 

(c)     Whether  the  change  caused  by  it  is  chemical  or  physical. 

9.  State  the  difference  in  conjointure  between  the  bones  of  the 
jroung  and  those  of  the  aged,  and  draw  such  conclusions  as  these  facts 
warrant  in  regard  to  necessary  care  of  health. 

10.  Describe  the  cerebro- spinal  nervous  system,  and  state  general 
functions  of  each  part. 

Science  of  Teaching. — i.  How  is  mind  actively  interfered  with 
by  vitiated  air  in  the  school- room? 

2.  What  are  the  advantages  of  habits  of  accurate  observation? 

3.  What  is  the  ethical  imagination?  What  opportunities  does  the 
^school  offer  for  the  cultivation  of  this? 

4.  Give  a  clear  example  of  inductive  reasoning. 

5  Consider  these  two  procedures,  and  give  your  opinion  as  to  their 
relative  merits : — 

(i)  A  principle  of  sentence  construction  is  learned,  and  then  veri- 
fied by  the  examination  of  particulars. 

(2)  Several  sentences  are  studied,  and  the  principle  is  deduced  by 
-the  pupil. 

6.  Present  briefly  any  of  the  educational  doctrines  which  Herbert 
Spencer  sets  forth  in  his  work  on  education. 

7.  What  facts  entitle  the  views  of  Spencer  and  Bain  on  education 
to  attention  and  respect? 

8.  What  is  meant  by  utilitarianism  in  education?        (Any  six.) 

Arithmetic. — i.  Explain  the  difference  between  a  common  frac- 
tion and  a  decimal. 

2.    Reduce  3  R.  20.4  sq.  rods  to  the  decimal  of  an  acre. 


1 
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3.  If  I  of  the  purchase  price  equals  the  selling  price,  what  is  the 
loss  per  cent.  ? 

4.  Find  the  amount  of  $6,000  borrowed  from  a  minor  12  yr.  6  mo. 
15  da.  old,  at  8%  simple  interest,  and  retained  until  he  is  of  zf^e. 

5.  What  will  an  inch  board  20  ft.  long  9  in.  wide  cost  at  $3.00  per 
hundred  ? 

6.  A  man^was  offered  $3,675  cash  for  his  house,  or  $4,235  in  three 
years  without  interest.  He  accepted  the  latter  offer.  Did  he  gain  or 
lose,  and  how  much,  money  being  worth  7%  ? 

7.  If  $100  gain  $6  in  12  mo.,  what  sum  will  $75  gain  in  9  mo.  ? 

8.  Extract  the  square  root  of  36  71  to  four  places  of  decimals. 

9.  Find  the  cubic  root  of  97.336. 

10.    How  many  bullets,  each  weighing  3^  oz.,  can  be  moulded  from 
2  pounds  4  ounces  of  lead  ? 

History. — i.  Who  were  "contrabands"?  Why  were  they  so- 
called  ? 

2.  Give  a  short  account  of  the  inauguration  of  President  Harrison. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  three  most  decisive  battles  of  the  re- 
bellion?   Where  and  when  was  each  fought? 

4.  What  political  parties  were  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Lincoln ^s 
first  election?    What  did  each  advocate? 

5.  What  was  the  Dred  Scott  Decision,  its  cause  and  consequences?^ 
"6.    Who  are  the  five  most  prominent  literary  men  in  the  U.  States 

to-day,  and  what  association  has  each  with  our  history? 

7.  Why  could  the  President  open  Oklahoma  to  settlers? 

8.  Mention  five  leading  defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

9.  What  is  current  history,  and  from  what  sources  can  it  best  be 
derived?  (Any  seven.) 

Grammar. — i.    Make  only  such  changes  as  are  needed  in  the  fol* 
lowing  sentences,  giving  reasons : 
(rt)    Four  months  rent  are  due. 
(^)   Either  one  of  the  first  four  in  the  class  were 'good  scholars. 

(c)  If  the  sun  were  made  of  the  best  coal  it  would  only  furnish  the 
present  amount  of  heat  for  six  thousand  years. 

(d)  Why  is  fresh  air  and  exercise  good  for  us? 

{€)    To  better  understand  the  laws  of  one'^s  country  should  be  the 
constant  aim  of  all. 

2.  Parse  the  words  in  italics  in  the  foregoing  sentence. 

3.  Analyze  it. 

4.  O  that  is  doing  just  what  I  wanted  you  to  do !    Parse  the  words 
in  italics. 

5.  Analyze  the  foregoing  sentence. 

6.  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  teach  in  the  passive  voice,  first 
person  plural,  all  modes. 


J 
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7.  What  are  the  uses  of  participles  in  the  various  forms  of  the  in* 
dicative  mode? 

8.  Let  him  be  who  may  be.    Parse  the  words  in  italics. 

Reading. —  we  progress  step  by  step. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a  single  bound : 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise. 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 

And  we  mount  to  its  summit,  round  by  round. 

I  count  these  things  to  be  grandly  true, 
That  a  noble  deed  is  a  step  toward  God ; 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 

To  a  purer  and  a  broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet. 
By  what  we  have  mastered  in  greed  and  gain, 
By  the  pride  deposed  and  the  passion  slain, 

And  the  vanquished  ill  we  hourly  meet. 

We  hope,  we  resolve,  we  aspire,  we  trust, 
When  the  morning  calls  to  life  and  light ; 
But  our  hearts  grow  weary,  and  ere  the  night 

Our  lives  are  trailing  in  the  sordid  dust. 

Wings  for  the  angels,  but  feet  for  the  men ; 

We  must  borrow  the  wings  to  find  the  way ; 

We  may  hope  and  resolve,  and  aspire  and  pray, 
But  our  feet  must  rise,  or  we  fall  again. 

Only  in  dreams  is  the  ladder  thrown 

From  the  weary  earth  to  the  sapphire  wall ; 
But  the  dreams  depart,  and  the  visions  fall ; 

And  the  sleeper  awakes  on  his  pillow  of  stone. 

1.  Write  ten  questions  such  as  you  would  give  a  pupil  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  thought. 

2.  Read  a  selection  to  be  marked  by  the  superintendents. 


ANSWERS  TO  PRECEDING  QUESTIONS, 


3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 


Reading. — i.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  sentiment  of  first  verse. 

2.     In  what  way  is  *'  a  noble  deed  a  step  toward  God? ^^ 
What  is  an  ignoble  deed  ? 

What  are  meant  by  morning  and  night  in  the  fourth  verse? 
Why  do  our  hearts  grow  weary  ? 
How  do  we  trail  our  lives  in  the  dust? 
Explain  the  first  line  in  verse  five. 
'*  Our  feet  must  rise.''     How? 
To  what  celebrated  dream  has  this  poem  reference  ? 
Who  is  the  author  of  this  poem  ? 

4 
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Arithmetic. — i.  A  common  fraction  may  have  any  number  for 
its  denominator  which  is  always  expressed ;  the  denominator  of  a.  deci- 
mal fraction  is  always  some  power  of  lo,  and  is  generally  indicated  by 
the  position  of  the  separatrix. 

2.  20.4  rds.  -I-  40  ^  .51  R. 
3.51  R.  -*-  4  =  .8775  Acres. 

3.  If  the  selling  price  =  |  of  cost  the  loss  is  J  of  cost  =  20% . 

4.  21  yrs.  less  12  yrs.  6  mo.  15  da.  is  8  yrs.  5  mo.  15  da.,  and  the 
amount  of  $1.00  for  this  time  at  8%  is  $1.67?^.  .  .  $1.67%  X  6oco 
=  $10060. 

5-    >3  X  1%  X  K  =  $'2%-  =  45^. 

6.  $4235  -f-  1.21  =  $3500,  the  P.  W.  of  $4235  due  in  3  yr.  without 

interest.     $3675  —  $3500  =  $175,  the  loss. 

7.  By  proportion:     ^^m  •!  9m  \  ''  '  ^^  '  >3-37>2»   Ans. 

8.  v^ 36.71000000  =  6.0588  -|-. 

9-     ^97336  =  4-6,  Ans. 
10.     2  lb  4  oz.  =  36  oz.    36  -f-  )^  =  144,  Ans. 

Correction. — ^The  question  as  printed  in  /ts/  30  is,  »*  Divide  6.241 
by  .0,079,''  which  I  construed  to  mean  6.241  -i-  0.079.  ^^  ^^^  Nov. 
Journal  it  is  printed,  "Divide  6,242  by  .0079,"  which  is  gut'^g  different 
you  see.  My  blunder  was  in  saying  6  241  -f-  .079  =  81,  when  I  should 
have  said  79. 

Science  OF  Education. — i.  The  mind  acts  through  the  brain: 
the  activity  of  the  brain  depends  largely  upon  the  supply  and  quality 
of  blood ;  therefore  bad  air  affects  the  mind  through  the  brain. 

2.  It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  all  the  advantages  of  accurate 
observation.  Some  of  them  are  perhaps  the  formation  of  correct  judg- 
ments and  opinions;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge;  the  ability  to 
quickly  see  and  comprehend,  etc. 

3.  That  power  of  the  mind  by  which  we  form  new  ideals  of  life  and 
character, — the  ideals  of  what  we  hope  and  wish  to  be — and  these 
ideals  are  the  types  to  which  we  endeavor  to  mould  ourselves. 

The  thoughtful  teacher  will  present  to  the  pupil  new  views  of  life 
and  character,  show  him  something  better  than  his  own  surroundings 
and  inspire  him  with  new  hopes  and  desires,  and  give  him  an  ambition 
to  be  something  and  do  something  in  life. 

4.  Inductive  reasoning  is  the  process  of  deriving  a  general  law  from 
particular  truths.  Thus  I  observe  that  many  men  die,  therefore  by 
induction  all  men  are  mortal. 

5 .  The  first  of  these  processes  corresponds  to  deductive  reasoning, 
the  latter  to  inductive.  Generally  the  second  method  is  the  better. 
General  laws  or  principles  are  deduced  from  particular  facts.  The 
pupil  discovers  these  laws  for  himself,  and  they  are  therefore  his  own, 
and  easily  understood. 
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7.  Because  they  mark  the  advance  of  the  latest  and  best  thought 
in  the  science  of  education. 

8.  The  study  of  the  useful, — the  study  of  those  branches  and  those 
subjects  only,  which  are  directly  useful  in  practical  life. 

Physiology — i.  Dentine  is  a  substance  resembling  bone  in  its 
general  characteristics,  which  makes  up  the  largest  part  of  the  teeth. 
It  is  hard  and  firm  yet  somewhat  porous  and  contains  the  nerves 
and  principal  vessels  of  the  teeth. 

3.  The  alimentary  canal  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane  which  ex- 
tends to  the  lips.  Any  deranged  condition  of  the  stomach  is  likely  to 
affect  this  membrane  and  will  be  indicated  by  the  tongue. 

5.  Soap  is  needed  to  remove  the  oily  substance  secreted  by  the 
skin.     An  excessive  use  of  soap  injures  or  destroys  the  cuticle. 

7.  The  development  of  heat  in  the  body  is  not  thoroughly  under- 
stood. It  is  supposed  to  be  developed  in  the  capillaries  by  the  union 
of  oxygen  and  carbon.  The  evaporation  of  perspiration  on  the  surface 
of  the  skin  is  one  means  used  by  nature  to  reduce  the  heat  of  the 
body. 

10.    The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  composed  of  the  brain,  the  spina] 

chord  and  nerves      The  brain  is  the  great  center  of  the  system  and  is 
the  seat  of  sensation  and  the  intellectual  faculties.    The  spinal  chord 

the  central  axis  or  main  line  from  which  most  of  the  nerves  branch. 

It  also  performs  the  office  of  a  nerve  center.    The  nerves  are  the  means 

of  communication  between  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Geography. — The  subjects  as  they  should  be  taught  may  be  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 
Position — Size,  shape  and  area,  and  rank. 
Surface — Hills,  valleys  and  plains. 
Rivers — Mississippi  system;  the  St.  Lawrence  system. 
Lakes,  climate,  soil,  vegetation,  animals,  etc. 
Minerals — Kinds,  where  found,  etc. 
Inhabitants — Early  settlers,  Indians,  etc. 
Population — Occupations,  government,  education,  counties,  towns. 

History. — i.  The  escaping  slaves  during  the  first  years  of  the 
rebellion  were  called  ** contrabands."  They  were  so  called  because 
they  were  considered  contrabands  of  war  and  were  not  to  be  assisted 
to  escape  by  the  army. 

2.  (i)    Battle  of  Gettysburg,  July  i,  2,  and  3,  1863— in  Penn. 

(2)  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing,  April  6  and  7,  1862 — in  Tenn. 

(3)  Battle  of  Atlanta,  July  20,  22,  and  23,  1864 — in  Georgia. 

3.  The  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  The  Republicans  ad- 
vocated the  energetic  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  use  of  all  means 
to  that  end — even  the  destruction  of  slavery,  if  necessary.  The  Dem- 
ocratic party  was  in  favor  of  cessation  of  hostilities — declared  the  war 
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a  failure — declared  most  of  the  war  hieasures  uaconstitutional — advo- 
cated secession  and  the  perpetuation  of  slavery,  and  aided  the  rebels 
in  every  possible  way.  In  this  state  an  attempt  was  about  to  be  made 
to  seize  upon  the  government  and  carry  the  state  out  of  the  Union,  but 
their  plans  were  known  and  thwarted  by  Gov.  Morton. 

5.  Dred  Scott,  a  negro  slave,  brought  suit  for  his  freedom,  and  in 
1854  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  1857  Chief  Justice  Roger  B.  Taney,  speaking  for  the  court,  decided 
that  nezroe5\  whether  free  or  slave^  were  not  citizens  of  the  United 
States^  and  that  they  could  not  become  such  by  any  process  known  to  the 
Constitution.  That  under  the  laws  of  the  U.  S.  a  negro  could  not  sue 
or  be  sued,  and  that  therefore  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction ;  that  slaves 
were  mere  chattels  and  might  be  removed  to  any  free  state  and  returned 
to  a  state  where  slavery  was  recognized  by  law ;  that  the  Misouri  Com- 
promise was  unconstitutional  and  void. 

6.  John  G.  Whittier,  who  was  a  prominent  abolitionist. 
George  Bancroft,  ,who  wrote  the  History  of  the  United  States. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  editor  N.  V.  Tribune,  Minister  to  France,  and 

famous  as  a  war  correspondent. 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  or  **  Gath,"  the  most  celebrated  news- 
paper correspondent. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  poet  and  magazine  writer. 

7.  Because  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  the  Indians  convey- 
ing the  land  to  the  U.  S.,  and  he  was  authorized  by  Congress  to  open 
it  up  for  settlement. 

8.  The  Union  was  only  a  confederation  of  independent  and  sover- 
eign states.  There  was  no  chief  executive ;  there  was  no  general  ju- 
diciary'. The  consent  of  the  states  was  necessary  to  complete  an  act 
of  legislation.     Congress  had  no  power  to  enforce  its  laws. 

9.  Current  history  is  the  history  of  events  as  they  are  now  trans- 
piring.    From  the  newspapers  and  magazines 

Grammar. — i.  (a)  Fomt  month's  rent  is  due.  Afonth  must  have 
the  sign  of  the  possessive.  Are  must  be  singular  to  agree  with  rent. 
(2)    Any  one  of  the  first  four  was  a  good  scholar.     (Vere  and  scholar 

must  be  singular  to  agree  with  one.     (c)    it  would  furnish  the 

present  amount  of  heat  for  only  six  thousand  years.  Only  modifies 
six  thousand  and  should  be  placed  near  it.  (d)  Why  are  fresh  air 
and  exercise  good  for  us  ?  /s  must  be  plural  are  to  agree  with  two 
singular  subjects,     (e)    Correct. 

2.  To  understand  is  an  infinitive  used  as  the  subject  of  the  sentence. 
Better  is  an  adverb  modifying  to  understand.  One'^s  is  an  adjective 
used  as  a  noun  and  is  in  the  possessive  case  modifying  country.  Aim 
is  a  noun  in  the  nominative  case  used  as  the  predicate  of  the  sentence. 

3.  A  simple  sentence.  To  understand  is  the  grammatical  subject. 
Should  be  is  the  copula.    Aim  is  the  grammatical  predicate. 
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4.  That  is  a  relative  pronoun  nominative  singular,  the  subject  of 
the  verb  is.  Doing  is  a  participial  noun,  predicate  nominative  after  is. 
What  is  a  relative  pronoun  joining  the  two  clauses  and  is  in  the  objec- 
tive case  after  the  verb  to  do.  You  is  a  personal  pronoun  objective 
case  subject  of  the  infinitive  to  do.  To  do  is  an  infinitive  and  depends 
upon  the  verb  wanted. 

^.  A  complex  sentence.  O  that  is  doing  is  the  principal  proposi- 
tion, subject  that^  copula  />,  predicate  doing.  What  I  wanted  you  to 
dos  is  the  subordinate  proposition,  subject  /,  predicate  wanted^  object 
the  phrase  you  to  do.  , 


MISCELLANY. 


Illinois  and  Michigan  both  hold  their  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tions at  the  same  time  that  Indiana  holds  its. 

The  Frankfort  Crescent  sustains  a  good  Editorial  Column, 
which  is  conducted  by  a  committee  of  Clinton  county  teachers. 

Wayne  Co.  has  four  commissioned  high-schools — those  of  Rich 
mend,  Cambridge  City,  Dublin,  and  Hagerstown.  Has  any  othe 
county  as  many?. 

The  Cambridge  City  schools  seem  to  be  prospering  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  new  superintendent,  N.  C.  Johnson.  This  city  employs 
a  special  teacher  in  music. 

Cass  Co. — ^The  Manual  for  '89-90  is  not  large,  but  it  contains  the 
essentials — course  of  study,  suggestions  to  teachers,  etc.  H.  A.  Sea- 
right  is  making  a  good  start  as  county  superintendent. 

Fowler. — The  report  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  18,  shows  a  good 
condition  of  the  schools  and  a  decided  advance  over  the  previous  year 
for  the  corresponding  month.     Samuel  Lilly  is  the  superintendent. 

Superintendents'  Meeting. — A  meeting  of  superintendents  of 
towns  and  cities  in  Southwestern  Indiana  was  held  at  Princeton  Nov. 
22  and  23.    The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  interest  good. 

Martin  Co. — ^The  Course  of  Study,  Manual  and  Hand- Book  of  the 
schools  of  this  county  for  '89-90  is  at  hand.  It  is  not  voluminous  but 
it  seems  to  contain  all  needed  information.    Jno.  T.  Morris  is  Supt. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal,  at  Mitchell,  is  crowding  to  the 
front.  Its  numbers  were  never  before  so  large  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  its  outlook  is  hopeful.  £.  F.  Sutherland  is  at  the  head  and 
is  a  hard  worker. 

The  November  Public  School  Journal  is  full  to  the  covers  of  valuable 
reading  matter  for  teachers,  and  it  is  onlya  fair  sample  of  what  comes 
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every  month.     If  there  is  a  better  educational  paper  published  it  does 
not  reach  our  sanctum. 

Decatur  Co. — The  Manual  recently  published  shows  well  for  the 
schools.  The  new  Supt.,  L.  D.  Braden,  seems  to  be  an  enthusiastic^ 
intelligent  worker.  .]^t2iT\y  one  hundred  and  iweniy  Journals  go  into 
this  county  to  help  the  work  along. 

Wabash  College  has  just  been  favored  with  a  valuable  gift. 
Simon  Yandes,  Esq.,  of  Indianapolis,  has  given  the  college  $40,000 
with  which  to  endow  the  chair  of  English  Literature.  This  is  a  gen- 
erous donation  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

Warsaw  has  just  let  the  contract  for  a  new  high-school  building, 
which  when  completed  will  cost  about  $50,000.  The  schools  seem  to 
be  in  an  unusually  flourishing  condition.  The  enrollment  for  the  first 
month  was  1044,  ^^^  there  seems  to  be  an  enthusiasm  from  the  Supt. 
to  the  children  in  the  primary  grades.    Supt.  Walts  is  hard  at  work. 

Marion. — The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  report  of  schools  for 
last  month:  Enrollment,  1171;  average  attendance,  1026;  percent 
of  attendance,  96.5 ;  cases  of  tardiness,  125.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  more  than  30  per  cent,  in  attendance  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  school  work  is  healthy. 
J.  K.  Walts  is  the  superintendent. 

Our  Dumb  Animals  is  the  name  of  a  paper  printed  in  Boston,  the 
express  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  cruelty  to  dumb  animals.  It  is 
full  of  interesting  reading  matter,  and  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  the  land.  Teachers  can  not  do  a  better  tiling 
than  to  induce  their  pupils  to  subscribe  for  it.  Every  teacher  should 
write  to  Geo.  T.  Angell,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  enclose  a  2-ct.  stamp 
for  a  sample  copy. 

Elkhart. — The  Manual  for  1889  is  a  large  and  valuable  one.  Be- 
sides the  Course  of  Study,  Rules,  etc.,  usually  found  in  a  manual,  it 
gives  the  Method  of  Promoting  Pupils,  which  is  out  of  the  usual  line. 
It  gives  the  early  history  of  the  schools.  It  gives  a  list  of  the  books 
in  the  school  library,  which  now  numbers  1875  volumes.  It  gives  the 
names  of  articles  contained  in  a  valuable  school  museum.  A  ladies^ 
society  collected  most  of  the  books  in  the  above  named  library  and 
presented  them  to  the  schools.  This  is  a  suggestion,  D.  W.  Thomas 
is  Supt.  and  the  power  behind  the  throne. 

Special  School  Fund  Giving  Out. — Under  a  law  passed  last 
winter  teachers  who  attend  the  township  institutes  receive  a  day^s  pay,, 
not  from  the  regular,  but  from  the  special  fund.  The  latter  is  levied 
by  the  trustees  and  is  for  incidental  expenses.  The  new  law  is  making 
a  drain  upon  this  special  fui\d  which  the  trustees  were  not  prepared  to 
meet,  and  the  consequence  is  word  comes  to  the  State  Superintendent 
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that  money  is  running  short  all  over  the  state.  This  additiopal  de- 
mand upon  the  special  fund  will  amount  to  from  I200  to  $300  per 
township. 

Michigan  City  makes  a  good  showing  by  its  reports.  It  enrolls 
980  and  secures  a  high  percent  of  attendance  and  notes  but  few  cases 
of  absence.  With  two  exceptions  all  the  teachers  take  the  Reading 
Circle  course,  and  at  the  regular  teachers^  meetings  essays  are  read 
and  living  educational  questions  are  discussed.  On  Thanksgiving 
day  the  schools  made  collections  for  charitable  purposes.  Each  child 
brought  a  nickle  or  a  penny,  or  an  apple  or  a  potato,  or  a  garment,  and 
thus  each  child  did  something.  Such  a  course  is  good  for  the  poor 
and  good  for  the  children  themselves.  Several  other  cities  have  the 
same  custom  and  it  should  be  general. 

As  on  these  lovely  autumn  days 

We  all  pursue  our  separate  ways 

To  lead  the  youth  through  *  learning's  maze  \ 

Though  heart  be  faint,  our  courage  small. 

And  the  seed  we  scatter  beyond  recall 

Seem  only  on  sterile  ground  to  fall, — 

Let^s  look  beyond  our  hopes  and  fears 

Into  a  golden  realm  of  years, 

And  pray  that  seed  weVe  sown  in  tears 

May  yield  ripe  grain  when  age  appears. 

Vernon,  Nov.  5,  1888. 


NORTHERN  INDIANA  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CLUB, 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Northern  Indiana  Teachers^  Association  held 
at  Warsaw  in  March  last,  the  feasibility  of  the  organization  of  a  North- 
ern Indiana  Superintendents^  Club  was  discussed  by  a  few  of  the  Supts. 
present,  and  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  matter  still  further  at  Supt. 
Hailman's  Kindergarten  Exhibit,  to  be  held  at  La  Porte  in  May.  The 
result  was  a  meeting  at  Elkhart,  Oct.  25  and  26. 

The  purposes  of  the  Association  are  about  as  follows :  To  afford 
Superintendents  the  opportunity  to  discuss  freely  and  fully  the  needs 
of  the  public  schools  and  to  suggest  remedies  for  existing  defects ;  to 
examine  more  fully  the  principles  underlying  our  educational  system ; 
and  to  seek  for  the  best  methods  of  adapting  them  to  the  needs  of  the 
children ;  to  give  each  other  our  present  methods  of  school  manage- 
ment and  instruction ;  and  to  maintain  and  strengthen  a  true  profes- 
sional spirit  and  a  genuine  interest  in  and  enthusiasm  for  the  work. 

The  following  Supts.  spent  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  October  25,  in 
visiting  the  Elkhart  schools:  W.  H.  Sims,  Goshen;  T.  J.  Sanders, 
Warsaw;  W.  C.  Palmer,  Columbia  City;  B.  J.  Bogue,  Mishawaka; 
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J.  C.  Black,  Michigan  City;  D.  W.  Thomas,  Elkhart.  All  expressed 
themselves  as  well  pleased  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
character  of  the  work  being  done. 

The  first  regular  session  of  the  Club  was  at  4  p.  m.  D.  W.  Thomas 
was  chosen  chairman  and  B.  J.  Bogue  secretary.  The  session  was 
occupied  with  the  history  of  the  Club  and  the  discussion  of  the  pur- 
poses and  the  best  means  for  realizing  these. 

Supt.  Hailman  of  La  Porte  was  present  at  the  evening  session.  The 
first  question  for  discussion  was :  **  The  Best  Plans  for  the  Develop- 
ment and  general  Culture  of  Teachers. ^^  It  was  suggested  that  teach- 
ers lack  general  culture  in  (a)  professional  enthusiasm,  {d)  general 
heart  culture  which  prompts  them  to  study  the  exact  condition  of  the 
the  children  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them — lifting  them  upon  a 
higher  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  plane;  (c)  a  knowledge  of 
nature — many  can  not  lead  the  children  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature ; 
{d)  general  historical  information.  While  the  discussion  of  these 
points  took  a  wide  range,  the  leading  thoughts  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  following : 

1.  Better  preparation  should  be  required.  The  standard  should  be 
lifted  until  all  those  who  would  not  dignify  the  profession  could  act 
enter.  By  so  doing  only  those  would  enter  who  love  the  work  and  who 
expect  to  make  it  a  life  work,  and  not  a  stepping  stone  to  something 
more  lucrative. 

2.  Superintendents  should  endeavor  to  lead  the  teachers  to  feel 
the  need  of  a  better  education ;  teachers  should  be  required  to  take  up 
a  line  of  professional  study  and  be  required  to  pass  an  examination 
upon  that  work  every  year ;  boards  of  education  and  superintendents 
should  exercise  greater  care  in  the  selection  of  teachers;  teachers 
should  be  required  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  child 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morallf,  and  less  attention  to  examina- 
tion percents ;  they  should  make  a  more  careful  study  of  the  home  sur- 
roundings, and  thereby  be  enabled  to  enter  into  closer  sympathy  with 
the  children ;  they  should  make  use  of  some  good  school  paper  which 
gives  a  review  of  the  current  news  of  the  week ;  they  should  encourage 
the  pupils  in  searching  for  scraps  of  interest  on  history  or  any  of  the 
natural  sciences.  The  children  would  thus  be  lead  to  feel  that  they 
were  helping  each  other,  thereby  overcoming  the  spirit  of  selfishness 
that  necessarily  enters  every  school-room. 

About  the  only  point  made  in  the  discussion  of  the  topic,  '^What 
can  be  done  to  protect  children  against  the  ignorance  and  meanness  of 
adults,  ^^  was  to  encourage  the  organization  of  Humane  Societies  in 
every  school-room,  and  see  that  every  case  reported  by  the  children 
is  investigated  and  the  offender  punished. 

''What  can  be  done  to  enlighten  the  citizens  and  parents  with  refer- 
ence to  their  responsibility  in  school  matters? ^^  was  the  next  subject 
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<iiscussed.  The  general  impression  was  that  but  little  could  be  done 
under  our  present  system  of  laws.  While  much  good  can  be  accom- 
plished through  educational  columns  in  the  daily  papers,  educational 
exhibits,  and  educational  societies ;  yet  these  will  not  reach  the  class 
which  needs  enlightenment  the  most.  Those  present  felt  that^his 
class  could  be  reached  only  through  a  compulsory  educational  law 
properly  enforced. 

Saturday,  October  26,  B.  J.  Bogue  being  called  home,  J.  C.  Black 
was  elected  permanent  secretary.  The  first  subject  under  considera- 
tion was  the  ** Teachers'  Tenure  of  Office."  The  peculiar  circum- 
stances under  which  the  teachers  are  elected  and  continued  in  office 
has  a  great  deal  of  influence  in  keeping  teachers  out  of  the  so-called 
professions.  It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  teachers  should 
be  elected  for  a  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  length  of  license ;  that 
such  a  law  would  be  an  incentive  for  teachers  to  prepare  for  higher 
grade  license,  and  that  the  three  or  more  year  licenses  should  .be  state 
licenses  and  good  in  any  part  of  the  state. 

The  basis  and  methods  of  examinations  and  promotions  Was  the 
next  topic  under  consideration.  While  the  superintendents  agreed  as 
to  the  real  purposes  of  the  examination,  there  was  some  difference  in 
•regard  to  their  importance  as  a  means  to  promotion.  D.  W.  Thomas 
read  from  his  catalogue  his  plan  for  promotions.  It  contains  many 
good  suggestions  and  is  far  in  advance  of  the  old  system  of  promotion 
upon  examination  percents.  Most  of  the  Supts.  relied  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  for  promotion,  which  was  based  entirely  on  the 
ability  of  the  pupil  to  grasp  the  work. 

The  subject  of  the  character  of  excuses  called  forth  quite  a  spirited 
discussion.  All  the  superintendents  held  that  the  teacher  must  know 
why  the  child  is  absent  from  school.  A  few  thought  it  would  cause 
less  disturbance  for  the  notes  to  read,  **  Please  excuse,  etc.''  and  then 
by  a  ** pumping  process"  find  out  from  the  pupil  why  he  was  absent. 
Such  a  plan  takes  the  teacher's  time  and  that  of  the  children.  This 
4ie  has  no  right  to  do.  Most  of  the  Supts.  thought  the  parents  could 
and  should  state  the  reason  for  the  absence ;  that  the  teacher  is  by 
virtue  of  her  position  guardian  of  the  whole  school,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  in  school  has  the  right  to  know  why  one  is  absent. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  flexibility  of  our  courses  of  study,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  that  no  teacher  could  do  justice  to  more  than  forty 
pupils. 

The  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  Dec.  13  and  14,  at  Goshen. 

J.  C.  Black,  Sec^y, 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  in  charge  of  the 
schools  at  Ontario,  Cal.  He  and  his  wife,  who  teaches  with  him,  are 
both  in  good  health  and  prosperous. 
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/ATDfAN-A  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOClATfUN'. 


XXXVI  Annual  Session — To  be  held  at  Plymouth  Churchy  iHdiana- 

polis^  December  25,  26,  27  and  28,  1889. 

OFFICERS. 

President — J.  A.  Zeller,  Prin.  La  Fayette  High  School. 

Vice-Presidents — R.  J.  Aley,  Vincennes;  W.  P.  Shannon,  Greens- 
burg;  Thos.  Newlin,  Spiceland;  T.  N.  James,  Brazil;  H.  H.  Dillon, 
Rochester;  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Goodwin,  Kendallville. 

Recording  Secretary— yix%  Annie  E.  H.  Lemon,  Bloomington. 

Treasurer — D.  E.  Hunter,  Connersville. 

Railroad  Secretary — Nelson  Yoke,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  Committee — J.W.  Layne,  Evansville;  E.  E.  Olcott,  Utica ; 

J.  H.  Henry,  Martinsville;  G.  F.  Bass,  Indianapolis;  W.  H.  Caulkins, 

La  Fayette;  R.  I.  Hamilton.  Huntington;  and  Calvin  Moon,  South 

Bend. 

GENERAL  PROGRAM. 

Wednesday,  Dec.  25,  8  p.  m. — i.  Address  of  Retiring  President, 
L.  H.  Jones,  Supt.  Indianapolis  schools.  2  Inaugural  Address,  J.  A. 
Zeller,  Prin.  La  Fayette  High  School.    3.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m. — i.  Science  in  the  High  School,  Dr.  David  S. 
Jordan,  Pres.  Indiana  University.  2.  Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  Chas. 
R.  Dryer,  Teacher  of  Science  Ft.  Wayne  High  School.  Recess.  3. 
The  Net  Results  of  the  Educational  System  of  Germany,  Hon.  H.  M. 
La  Follette,  State  Supt.  Public  Instruction.  4.  Discussion  opened  by 
W.  N.  HailAian,  Supt.  La  Porte  schools. 

Evenings  8 :  00. — Lecture :  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Tickets  will  be  issued  to  members  of  the  Association  upon  payment 
of  the  association  dues.     Fifty  cents  admission  to  others. 

Friday,  9  a.  m.— i.  The  Relation  of  the  District  School  to  the 
Township  High  School,  J.  W.  Deoney,  County  Supt.  Randolph  Co. 

2.  Discussion  opened  by  B.  F.  Johnson,  County  Supt.  Benton  Co. 

3.  Ground  of  Professional  Work,  Miss  Sarah  E.  Tarney,  Training 
Department  State  Normal  School.  4.  Discussion  opened  by  Miss 
Adelaide  Baylor,  Wabash  High  School.  Recess.  5.  The  Influence 
of  Reading  in  the  Formation  of  our  Opinions  and  Principles,  W.  H. 
Mushlitz,  Principal  Fulton  School,  Evansville.  6.  Discussion  opened 
by  F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt.  Aurora  schools. 

Evenings  8:00. — i.  A  Business  Man^s  View  of  the  Public  Schools, 
Col.  Samuel  Merrill,  Indianapolis.  2.  A  Professional  View  of  the 
Public  Schools,  Howard  Sandison,  Prof,  of  Methods,  State  Normal 
School.     3.   General  Discussion.     4.   Miscellaneous  Business. 
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Saturday,  9  a.  m. — i.  The  True  Function  of  School  Supervision, 
J.N.  Study,  Supt.  Richmond  schools.  2.  Discussion  opened  by  [.  C. 
Slack,  Supt.  Michigan  City  schools.  Recess.  3.  Report  on  the 
AVork  of  the  Teachers'  and  Children's  Reading  Circles,  Jos.  Carhart, 
Ihrof.  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature,  De  Pauw  University. 

Railroad  Rates. — Reduced  rates  will  be  given  to  members  of  the 
Association  on  the  following  terms :  (i)  Each  member  must  purchase 
a  full  fare  ticket  to  Indianapolis.  (2)  Each  member  must  obtain  of 
the  same  agents  a  certificate  stating  that  he  paid  full  fare  going.  Mem" 
bers  must  have  these  certificates,  or  pay  full  fare  both  ways.  Certifi- 
cates stamped  by  the  home  agent,  and  signed  by  N.  Yoke,  Railroad 
Secretary,  at  Indianapolis,  will  secure  return  tickets  upon  payment  of 
one-third  fare.     Tickets  good  from  Dec.  23  to  Jan.  2,  1890. 

Members  should  inquire  of  their  agent,  at  least  one  week  before  the 
meeting,  as  to  whether  he  has  on  hand  the  certificates  that  will  secure 
reduced  rates. 

In  case  the  agent  can  not  sell  a  through  ticket  to  Indianapolis,  the 
member  will  purchase  to  the  nearest  point  where  such  ticket  can  be 
obtained,  and  there  repurchase  to  Indianapolis,  obtaining  certificates 
from  both  agents  of  whom  tickets  were  purchased. 

Nelson  Yoke,  R,  /?.  Secy, 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Grand  Hotel.    Rates  $2  00  a  day. 


SPECIAL   PROGRAMS. 
INDIANA  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

(Meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Parlors  of  the  New-Denison  Hotel.) 

Thursday,  Dec.  26,  2.  p.  m. — Reports  and  Routine  Business. 

Annual  Address  by  the  President:  **The  Religious  Sentiment  in  its 
Relation  to  Schoiarshii#,^^  Pres.  J.  J,  Mills,  Earlham  College. 

**  Relation  of  Mathematics  to  Metaphysics,^^  Prof.  J.  S.  Hunter, 
Hanover  College. 

Evening,  7:30. — •'The  Function  of  the  Laboratory  in  Technical 
Schools, ^^  Prof.  Thos.  Gray,  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute. 

**The  Study  of  Man  Through  Language  and  Literature,  ^^  Professor 
Horace  Hoffman,  State  University. 

"What  Language  Should  be  Studied  First?"  Prof.  H.  C.  Garvin, 
Butler  University. 

Friday,  Dec.  27,  9  a.  m. — **  Word  Color,"  Prof.  E.  B.  T.  Spencer* 
Moore ^s  Hill  College. 

**  Mathematics  in  Preparatory  Schools,"  Prof.  Robert  J.  Aley,  Vin- 
cennes  University. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Adjournment  of  General  Association. 

Afternoon,  2 :  00. — Meeting  of  the  Mathematical  Section,  and  any 
other  sections  that  may  be  organized. 
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HIGH   SCHOOL   SECTION. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26,  1 130  p.  m. — i.  The  Nature  and  Purpose  of 
High  School  Discipline,  P.  A.  Allen,  Superintendent  schools,  Bluffton. 

2.  Should  Grammar  be  Taught  in  the  High  School?  Miss  Martha  J. 
Ridpath,  Prin.  High  School,  Greencastle.  3.  Symposium — How  can 
High  School  Pupils  be  Trained  to  study  Intelligently?  (Five  minute 
reports.)  G.  L.  Roberts,  Prin.  Greensburg  H.  S. ;  Miss  Emily  W. 
Peakes,  Terre  Haute  H.  S.;  R.  M.  King,  Principal  Brookville  H.  S. ; 
Miss  Kittle  E.  Palmer,  Prin.  Franklin  H.  S.;  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Ev- 
ansville  H.  S.     4.   Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday,  i  :  30  p.  m  — i.  Is  it  the  Duty  of  the  High  School  to  Pre- 
pare for  College?  J.  P.  Funk,  Prin.  H.  S-,  New  Albany.  2.  United 
States  History  in  the  High  School,  J.  W.  Carr,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Munde. 

3.  Mathematics  in  the  High  School,  J.  C.  Trent,  Prin.  H.  S.,  Nobles- 
ville.     Election  of  Officers.     Miscellaneous  Business. 

Papers  limited  to  twenty  minutes;   Discussion  to  fi(re  min.     Ample 

time  will  be  given  for  pointed  discussion  after  each  exercise,  and  all 

are  invited  to  come  prepared  to  engage  in  these  discussions. 

R.  A.  Ogg,         ^ 

O.  L.  Kelso,      >     Ex.  Com, 

J.  A.  Zeller,    ) 


VILLAGE  AND   COUNTRY  SCHOOL   SECTION. 

Thursday,  Dec.  26,  2 :  00  p.  m. — President's  Address. 

A  View  of  the  State  Course  of  Study  for  Common  Schools,  Howard 
Sandison,  State  Normal  School.  Discussion:  A.  N.  Crecraft,  Frank- 
lin county ;  Oliver  Kline,  Huntington  county. 

Natural  Science  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  Course,  Edward 
Hughes,  Brookville.  Discussion :  T  B.  Dresslar,  Princeton ;  R.  L. 
Kelley,  Monrovia. 

Appointment  of  Committees  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Friday,  Dec.  27,  2  :oo  p.  m. — Common  Sense  in  the  School  Room, 
Geo.  F.  Bass. 

Basis  of  Apportionment  of  the  State's  School  Revenue,  Elwood  0. 
Ellis,  Grant  county.  Discussion :  Quitman  Jackson,  Hancock  county ; 
J.  W.  Layne,  Evansville ;  J.  H.  Reddick,  Pulaski  county ;  T.  A.  Mott, 
Dublin;  E.  J.  McAlpine,  Kosciusko  county. 

W.  H.  Chillson,  Clay  Co.,  President. 
Rose  A.  Russell,  Muncie,  Secretary. 
James  H.  Henry,  Morgan  Co.,  Ch'n  Ex.  Com. 


S.  C.  Hanson,  Supt.  of  the  Williamsport  schools,  has  made  a  de- 
cided hit  on  his  little  song  book  called  *' Merry  Melodies."  It  was 
issued  twenty-two  months  ago,  and  is  now  in  the  nineteenth  thousand. 


I 
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PERSONAL. 


CM.  Reagan  is  principal  at  Valley  Mills. 
T.  A.  Mott  still  holds  the  reins  at  Dublin. 
P.  V.  Vories  is  still  popular  at  Hagerstown. 

C.  L.  Hottel  is  keeping  Milton  in  the  straight  and  narrow  way. 

A.  L.  Baldwin  is  principal  of  the  high-school  at  Cambridge  City. 

Temple  West,  formerly  of  Rockport,  is  now  teaching  in  Minnea- 
polis, Minn. 

W.  T.  Gooden,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  still  principal  of  the  schools 
at  Pana,  111. 

W.  R.  Houghton,  formerly  of  the  State  University,  is  now  principal 
of  the  schools  at  Loogootee. 

W.  £.  Qapham  is  at  the  head  of  the  Newport  schools.  The  entire 
corps  of  teachers  here  are  State  Normal  graduates. 

V.  McKnight,  as  Supt.  of  the  Rockport  schools,  is  attending  strictly 
to  business,  and  reports  from  the  schools  are  favorable. 

Henry  Gunder,  for  many  years  at  North  Manchester,  has  been 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Pedagogy  in  Findlay  College,  Ohio. 

D.  H.  Ellison,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Lawrence  .county ,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Mitchell  schools. 

C.  P.  Mitchell,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  in  ^80,  has  for  the 
last  five  years  been  principal  ef  the  school  at  Ridge  Farm,  111. 

Anna  V.  La  Rose,  the  new  Supt.  of  the  Logansport  schools,  seems 
to  be  making  a  good  start.  A  local  paper  reports  the  schools  as  doing 
well  under  her  supervision. 

W.  C.  Belman  is  serving  his  seventh  year  as  superintendent  at 
Hammond.  He  reports  500  children  in  school  and  all  his  teachers 
reading  professional  literature. 

Evan  W.  Estep,  formerly  of  Danville,  is  now  principal  of  the  Wapio 
English  school,  on  the  island  of  Hawai.  He  writes  that  he  likes  the 
climate,  the  work,  and  the  pay,  and  shall  probably  remain  there  sev- 
eral years. 

W.  A.  Fisk  graduated  from  De  Pauw  last  June,  secured  the  princi- 
palship  of  the  Owensville  schools  at  |ioo  a  month  in  September,  and 
married  one  of  Greencastle^s  fair  daughters  in  November,  and  reports 
success  in  each  of  his  undertakings. 

D.  E.  Hunter,  so  widely  and  so  favorably  known  in  the  state,  was 
taken  sick  while  working  in  the  institute  at  Martinsville  last  August, 
and  is  not  well  yet.  The  Journal  is  glad  to  know  that  he  is  better  and 
hopes  to  be  out  soon.  He  has  two  extra  bound  Vols,  of  this  Journal 
(^83  and  ^84)  which  he  will  sell  cheap. 
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Alex  Knisely,  Supt.  of  Whitley  county,  sent  to  Ex-Governor  A.  G. 
Porter,  now  Minister  at  Rome,  a  letter  containing  a  program  of  his 
*»  School  Day,"  and  received  a  very  pleasant  letter  from  Mr.  Porter, 
which  has  been  printed.  He  says  he  is  learning  the  Italian  language, 
and  while  Italy  is  attractive  in  many  regards,  there  is  no  place  like 
home. 

Obituary. — ^James  V.  Martin,  for  five  years  past  superintendent  of 
the  Greenfield  schools,  died  October  28.  He  was  re-elected,  but  just 
before  the  opening  of  the  schools  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to  his 
failing  health.  He  was  a  graduate  of  De  Pauw  University,  and  was  a 
son  of  Dr.  Alex.  Martin.  He  was  a  good  superintendent,  a  Christian 
gentleman,  and  esteemed  most  by  those  who  knew  him  best. 

Orlando  Arbuckle  and  Orin  Staley,  two  Posey  county  teachers  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  passing  counterfeit  money,  have  both  been  pardoned 
by  President  Harrison.  The  men  were  fined  I500  and  sentenced  to 
the  penitentiary  for  six  months  each.  '*  I  recommended  just  what  the 
President  did  in  both  these  cases,"  said  Assistant  District  Attorney 
Cockran.  '*  I  recommended  that  Staley  be  pardoned  because  he  had 
the  consumption.  He  was  examined  by  a  physician  who  made  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  would  not  live  a  month  in  jail.  In  Arbuckle^s  case  I 
recommended  a  pardon  because  I  didn-t  believe  he  deserved  to  go  to 
the  penitentiary.  He  just  happened  to  come  to  the  city  and  while 
drunk  got  one  piece  of  the  counterfeit  money  in  his  possession." 

Mr.  Arbuckle  is  a  graduate  of  Hanover  College,  and  was  for  years 
Supt.  of  Jefferson  county.     Whisky  did  the  work. 


BOOK   TABLE. 


The  American  Agriculturist,  published  at  751  Broadway,  New 
York,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  agricultural  papers  in 
this  country. 

The  Journal  of  Hyaieo  Therapy  is  published  at  Kokomo,  Ind., 
by  Dr.  T.  V.  Gifford  &  Co.  This  is  a  health  journal  and  contains 
much  practical  advice. 

Boise's  Greek  Lessons  has  been  revised  by  Prof.  Pattengill  and 
just  published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  of  Chicago.  Every  teacher  of 
Greek  should  examine  it. 

Santa  Claus  is  a  new  paper  for  boys  and  girls  just  started  in  Phil- 
adelphia. It  is  a  weekly ;  price  |2  a  year.  The  number  on  our  table 
looks  well  and  reads  well.  Such  a  paper  will  bring  joy  into  any  wel^ 
regulated  household. 

Farm  and  Live  Stock,  is  the  name  of  a  paper  printed  in  Indiana- 
polis, devoted  to  "Improved  Agriculture  and  Pure  Bred  Animals." 
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It  is  a  3-column  i6-pa^e  monthly  paper,  and  costs  only  50  cts.  a  year. 
It  is  worlh  twice  the  money  to  any  one  interested  in  farming  matters. 
It  is  edited  by  Chas.  M.  Walker. 

We  have  received  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  new  National  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  the  ** Announcement^^  for  1889-90,  a  neat  publication 
of  sixty-four  pages,  which  gives  a  list  of  forty  non-resident  professors 
who  are  well  known  scholars. 

The  Announcement  gives  thirteen  under-graduate  courses  and  an 
«qual  number  of  post- graduate  courses  leading  to  all  the  various  col- 
lege degrees.  The  institution  is  said  to  be  modelled  after  the  famous 
London  University  and  provides  examinations  whereby  scholars  can 
secure  degrees  by  non  resident  study  and  examinations  at  home,  thus 
benefiting  a  large  class  and  solving  many  educational  problems.  It 
also  agrees  to  teach  **  any  person  in  any  subject  ^^  by  mail,  and  expects 
to  introduce  here  the  University  Extension  System  of  Great  Britain  by 
which  local  lectures  are  given  by  the  professors,  thus  bringing  the 
University  closer  to  the  people. 

The  National  Magazine^  the  organ  of  the  University,  is  a  valuable 
paper  of  its  class.  For  particular  address  the  chancellor,  F.  W.  Har- 
kins,  147  Throop  St.,  Chicago. 


BUSINESS  NOTICES, 


School  Boards  contemplating  changes  can  learn  the  addresses  of  the  best 
Western  and  Eastern  teachers,  willing  fo  change  places,  by  addressing  Orvillt 
Brewer,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Co-operative  Association,  170  State  street, 
Chicago.  We  can  assure  all  who  write  of  confidential  and  honorable  treat- 
meat  ^-tf 

100  Active,  Energetic  Teachers  wanted  in  a  good  educational  business. 
Ten  times  the  money  there  is  in  teaching.  Write  at  once  giving  experience, 
«tc.     Men  only.    Address  G.  Central  School  Supply  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Dining  Cars  — Indianapolis  to  St,  Louis  via  Vandalia  Line^  Train  No,  i 
leaving  Union  Station  ii.'SS  A,  M,  Daily, — It  is  by  the  adoption  of  improved 
devices  for  promoting  the  comfort  of  passengers,  that  this  popular  Line  has 
kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times,  and  is  always  found  in  the  front  rank.  Every- 
thing relating  to  comfort,  ease,  health,  elegance  and  ministration  to  luxurious 
tastes,  including  ventilation,  lighting,  strength,  safety,  mechanical  efHciency, 
ornamentation,  superiority  of  appliances  for  supplying  food  or  securing  rest  or 
sleep,  has  received  due  consideration  on  a  marvelous  scale,  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. The  Vandalia  affords  the  traveling  public  every  class  of  cars,  from  the 
latest  improved  day  coaches  to  the  luxurious  parlor,  sleeping  and  dining  cars. 
As  soon  as  a  want  or  chance  of  improvement  is  indicated,  the  managers  are 
equal  to  the  emergency,  and  vigorous  efforts  are  speedily  made  to  supply  the 
new  demand.  The  Vandalia  is  patronized  by  all  classes  of  travel ;  is  there- 
fore endorsed  by  the  public,  hence  its  popularity  is  universal.  1 2- 1 1 
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From  N,  K  School  /ournaL 

OUR  TEXT-BOOKS. 


In  no  country  are  school  text-books  so  good  as  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  worth  our  while  to  discuss  what  forces  have  made  them  excellent,  it  is 
enough  to  know  that  they  are  excellent,  and  that  the  demand  for  them  has 
been  great.  On  account  of  this  demand,  certain  politicians,  having  an  eye  to 
personal  profit,  have  advocated  that  the  various  states  should  go  into  the  work, 
of  text-book  publishing,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  economy,  bat  in  reality 
in  the  interests  of  their  own  pockets.  In  the  states  that  have  undertaken  this 
work,  as  California,  Minnesota,  and  Indiana,  almost  the  sole  argument  us^ed 
is  cheapness.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  our  text-books  could  be  very  much 
cheaper.  Hundreds  of  salable  things  could  be  reduced  in  price,  and  the  dealers 
in  them  realize  greater  profits  than  they  now  do.  Make  flour  half  clay,  mix 
com  meal  with  half  its  bulk  of  finely- powdered  wood  dust,  and  the  people 
would  pay  much  less  for  these  articles  than  they  now  da  But  would  this 
cheapening  process  be  economy  ?  Such  a  diet  would  seriously  affect  the  health 
of  the  people,  cause  an  enormous  waste  of  strength,  loss  of  time,  and  increase 
of  doctors*  bills.  Would  such  adulterations  be  economy?  Evidently  they 
would  be  most  wasteful  as  well  as  most  criminal.  Let  us  apply  this  cheapen- 
ing process  to  other  literary  productions ;  the  Century^  for  example.  Suppose 
a  California  politician  should  say,  '*  A  large  number  of  the  Century  magazine 
i<«  taken  in  this  state,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  are  paying  too  much  for  it." 
He  makes  an  estimate  of  the  numbers  sold,  and  shows  that  a  dollar  saved  on 
each  number  would  keep  within  the  state  many  thousands  of  dollars  during  a 
year.  He  succeeds  in  getting  the  state  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  the  New  York 
Century  and  publishes  a  Pacific  Century  of  its  own,  for  a  much  less  sum  than 
its  Eastern  rival  could  be  bought  for.  Now  what  would  be  the  result  ?  Cheap- 
ness, but  inferiority ;  a  lowermg  of  the  public  taste,  a  distaste  for  the  highest 
style  of  art,  and  a  general  deterioration  of  the  aeuhetic  and  literary  character 
of  the  people.  California  would  suffer  immensely.  She  couldn't  afiord  to  try 
the  experiment  Some  years  ago  she  offered  a  golden  bait  to  Starr  King ;  why 
didn't  she  save  her  money  and  get  a  cheaper  man  ?  Now  this  argument  ap- 
plies to  text-books.  It  is  possible  to  make  state  text*books  much  cheaper  than 
the  publishers  have  been  able  to  sell  them  for,  but  in  cheapening  them-they 
are  ruined.  Text-book  writing  is  an  art,  and  artists  are  not  picked  up  ih  every 
town.  Th^re  are  not  five  men  in  this  world  who  have  the  geographical  in- 
stinct to  make  an  acceptable  geography.  There  are  a  hundred  thousand  who 
can  tell  how  it  ought  to  be  done,  but  not  five  persons  who  can  do  the  work  in 
an  acceptable  manner.  Theoretical  books  are  numerous,  practical,  paying 
ones,  few.  The  competition  between  school  book  publishers  intures  excel 
lence  To  day  a  certain  state  is  forcing  by  law  its  children  to  use  a  text-book 
that  will  not  sell  anywhere  else.  A  large  school-book  publishing  firm  spent 
forty  thousand  dollars  in  trying  to  make  a  certain  series  of  books  go,  and  they 
wouldn't  go;  they  cpuldf^t  be  made  to go^  and  the  firm  lost  its  money.  They 
are  now  for  sale  to  some  state  that  wants  to  go  into  the  publishing  business. 
Backed  by  state  authority  they  can  be  made  to  sell,  but  at  what  a  cost!    There 
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are  no  men  of  capacity  to  be  found  in  any  state,  who  can  make  a  graromfir  to 
order.  That  is  not  the  way  grammars  aie  made.  Talent  for  eloquenct* ,  poe*  ry, 
and  text-book  making  is  t)om,  not  called  up  by  the  politician's  magic  watid. 
Money  will  buy  many  things,  but  never  capacity,  and  if  any  work  demands 
capacity^  it  is  writing  text-books.  State  legislators  should  let  the  business  of 
publishing  text  books  alone.  Our  school-book  publishing  firms  have  dene 
much  for  our  schools,  in  the  past,  and  they  will  do  much  more  in  the  futuie. 
Their  superb  histories,  matchless  geographieii,  magnificent  readers,  and  unex- 
celled arithmetics  are  marvels  of  educational  talent -and  the  printer's  art.  Our 
country  is  justly  p>rond  of  these  books.  The  fitte&t  of  them  will  survive. 
Text  book  publishers  know  this,  and  they  think  twice  before  they  put  their 
money  into  new  enterprises.     So  should  a  state 


AV^orth.    Meditating    On. 

C.  M.  McMahon,  Dublin^  Ind, :    **  Take  'em  off,  take  'em  off.    I  received 

two  notices  of  election  at  Tery  nearly  the  same  time.    Thanks  for  the  interest 

manifested  in  me."     (June  20,  1889.) 

[Elected  to  two  |iooo  positions  through  oui  agency  this  year.] 

W.  H.  Masters,  Supt  of  Schools,  RushvilU,  Ind. .     "Yon  have  been  veij 

attentive  to  my  wants,  and  I  feel  free  to  heartily  recommend  your  Association 

to  any  who  desire  information  of  vacancies."     (Aprill  11,  1889.) 

John  M.  Pbarcb,  Thomtown,  Ind. :    "  'Tis  good  to  be  here."    (Oct  '89.) 

[Elected  through  our  agency.] 

W.  T.  Rusk,  Princeton,  Ind. :  "Am  still  holding  the  position  you  secuicd 
for  me  last  fal),  and  am  well  pleased  with  it.  Expect  to  stay  here,  but  cm- 
tinue  my  membership  with  your  Aasociation  that  I  may  get  help  if  I  need  it. 
1  believe  your  Association  a  good  and  reliable  one."     (Feb.  Ii,  1889.) 

'  A.  E.  M.,  Prof,  in  State  Normal,  Indiana,  Penn. :     "  I  can  say  this,  that  I 
have  neglected  my  opportunities  in  not  placing  my  name  in  your  Agency  be- 
fore this  year."     (Sept.  5,  1889.) 
Send  for  circulars  to,        Teachers'  Co  Operative  Association, 
Orville  Brewer,  Manager.      [12.1t]      70  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

O  ATABRH  OURBD.— A  clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that 
loathsome  disease  Caurrb,  and  vainly  trying  every  known  remedy,  at  last  found 
a  prescription  which  completely  cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  suf- 
ferer from  this  dreadful  disease  sending  a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  to 
Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street,  New  York,  will  receive  the  recipe 
free  of  charge.  I  i.7t 

CINCINNATI,  WABASH  AND  MICHIGAN  RAILWAY.— The 
Elkhart  Line. — Three  Through  Trains  Daily  (except  Sunday),  between 
Indianapolis  and  Benton  Harbor,  Direct  connection  at  Benton  Harbor  for 
Grand  Rapids,  Muskegon,  and  all  Michigan  points,  and  for  Chicago  via  the 
Detroit  &  Cleveland  and  Graham  &  Morton  boat  lines.  About  May  20ih  we 
will  put  OB  a  line  of  new  Combination  Sleeping  and  Chair  Cars  on  night  trains 
between  Indiana]ft>lis  and  Grand  Rapids;  also  a  line  of  Chair  Cars  on  day 
trains.     For  time  of  trains,  rates,  etc.,  see  any  ticket  agent,  or 

E.  H.  Beckley,  G.  p.  &  T.  A.,  J.  B.  Harter,  General  Agent, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  Spencer  House  Block,  opp.  Union  Depot, 

5-^  Indianapolis. 
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The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College,  at  Mitchell,  Indianm,  ofieis 
the  best  accoininoclations  and  lowest  rales  of  any  school  in  the  state 
Guaranteed  a  first-class  Institution  in  every  particular.     For  paiticulan  ad- 
dress £.  F.  Sutherland,  President.  12- it 

Look  here,  Friendt  Are  you  Sick?— Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspep- 
sia, Indigestion,  Sour  Stomach,  Liver  Complaint,  Nerrousness,  Lost  Appetite, 
B'linusness,  Exhauition  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Chest  or  Lungs,  Dry  Coug^h, 
Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Consumption  ?  It  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  War- 
ren St.,  Ne«r  York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a  bottle  of  Floraplexiam^ 
which  is  a  sure  cure.     Send  to-day.  I  i-yt 

THE  INVISIBLE   WORLD  REVEALED. 


THE  STUDENT'S  COMBINATION  MICROSCOPE,  with 
INSECT  HOLDER,  magnifying  Fifty  Diameters,  or  1  wenty  five  Hun- 
dred Times,  is  the  acme  of  optical  discovery  of  the  age.  Simple^  complete, 
durable,  powerful,  and  cheap,  it  is  destined  to  become  the  magnifier  for  the 
million,  a  never-failing  and  ])erpetual  source  of  amusement  and  instruction. 
It  can  be  used  also  as  a  FLOROSCOPE  for  examining  Flowers,  as  well  as 
Insects  and  Water.  Mould  is  a  forest  of  beautiful  trees,  with  branches,  leaves, 
and  fruit.  Each  leaf  has  a  colony  of  insects  grazing  on  it  like  cows  in  a  mead- 
ow. As  an  educator  the  "  Combination  "  stands  next  to  Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary  ,and  is  a  necessity  in  every  school.  Prices,  by  mail :  Single  instru- 
ment, I1.50;  special  to  school  clubs  of  one  dozen,  S12.00.  Instruction  books 
and  instrument  free  to  the  teacher  getting  up  the  club. 

12  It  Address.  Lock  Box  64,  Orrville,  Ohio. 

We  are  Locating  Teachers 

RIGHT  ALONG  IN 

All  Grades  of  Schiool  W  ork. 

II  you  want  to  change  your  location  or  get  a  better  salary,  register 
with  us  on  the  mutual  plan. 
We  have  the  best  facilities  for  gaining  information  of  vacancies. 

Enclose  stamp  for  form  and  particulars,  or  send  fi.oo  membership 
fee,  and  co-operate  with  us  at  once. 

TEAOHEES'  MUTUAL  EMPLOYMENT  AGEHOY, 
i2-tf  Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 


I 

Fresh  Music  Books  Rich  in  Melody  and  Sweet  Harmony! 

21,000  Copies  of  Merry  Melodies  and  Living  Gems  Already  Sold ! 

Ilorrv  CnnrrO  including  Thk  Novrl  Key  (104  pp.)  for  Day  Schools,  lUBtitutn,  8iDf> 
Mull  J  uUH^O  log  Claaaes,  etc.    Issued  July  1,  1889.    30g  per  copy ;  9L00  per  dosea. 

MERRY  MELODIES  For  Day  SchooLi.  institutes,  etc.    15c  per  copy;  $1.66per|doc. 

LIVING  GEMS  '^^^  Sunday  Schools  (160  pp.).    85c  per  copy ;  $3  60  per  doien. 
Sample  copies  of  ail  the  books  will  be  sent  poet-paid  on  receipt  of  75c 
7-tf  Addrpss.  8.  C    HANSON.  Williamsport,  Ifd. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

PRJMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Kntertainmentand  instruction  of  Children  at  HoAe 

Por  Catalocues  address,  IHOS   CHARLES,  kt^esUrn  Aggn:, 

5-tl  75  uid  77  Wabash  Aireaue,  Qua^pa. 


yUST  PUBLISHED.  DECEMBER  /,  i88Z. 

""?  EUTERPEAN, 

A  Chaici  Collection  of  Popular  Choruses^  Quartets^  and  Part  Songs^ 
Selected,  compiled  and  arranged  by  JOHN  W.  TUFTS. 

MtiiUr  andjomi  a^ttk^r^/ihe  **  Narmai  Music  Ccmrt*;'  hyj^hn  W,  Tn/ttandH,  B, 
HQlt'-^€0mfrixing  Mntic  Readett,  Charts,  mnd  Smffltmentary  Ftibiication* 
/0r  tvtry  grmdt  0/ School  and  CUits  Jnttrmdmu  in  yitcai  Music, 

I.    Choruses  and  Part  Songs  (192  pages). 
II.     National  and  Patriotic  Songs  (24  pages). 
III.     Selected  Hymns  and  Tunes  (48  pages). 

Especially  adapted  to  School  Choruses^  Singing  Societies  and  Mixed 

Choruses  of  all  kinds ^  presentiag  a  wealth  of  musical  literature 

nruer  before  offered  to  such  bodies  of  singers  in  a  single  volume^ 

Introductory  Price,  81.25. 

A  copj  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher  on  receipt  of  intixi- 
ductory  price. 

Other  Choice  Books, 

—Foil — 

Pastorsj  TeacliErSj  Students,  and  IntElllgent 

Readers  Generally. 

Introduction  to  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  O  8.  Stkaiikb,  D.  1>.,  Frofewor  of  Biblical  Interpretation  in  Newton  Theolo^ 
icaJ  luBtitutioo.     12aio,  cloth ;  price  f  1  00. 

Through  Death  to  Life. 

Bj  Rbubbm  Thomas,  D.  D  ,  Ph.  D.,  Pastor  of  Barrard  Chareh,  Brookline,  Mafa. 
12mo,  cloth,  gilt;  price  f  1.25. 

The  Social  Influence  of  Christianity. 

Bt  David  J .  Uilu  LL.  D.,  Preeldeiu  of  Bcchester  UnlTefalty.    231  pp.,  full  cloth, 

f\\\ ;  pHc^  SI  2A. 
**  Robert  Elsmere  **  and  this  book  hare  kinahip ;  the  one  a  norel  by  a  "  oome 

outer,"  the  other  a  carpful  exposition  by  a  **stay  inner."— ^«rilMv  /W/. 

Principles  and  Practices  of  Morality. 

By  EzvxiBL  GiLMAN  KoBiKSOK,  D.  0.,  LL.  D.,  Prsidenl  of  Brown  UniTendty. 
12mo,  cloth,  246  pages;  %l  60. 

Institutes  of  General  History. 

By  £.  BiutJAiiiN  ANDRBWS,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  in  Cornell  UnlTorsity.  Itrao, 
ctotb,  462  pages ;  retail  price  $2.60. 

Educational  Mosaics. 

By  Gbn.  Thomas  J  Bf  okoak,  Principal  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Normal  SchooL 
Beiall  price  SI. 60. 

For  sale  by  the  leading  booksellers,  or  mailed  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  the  retail  price. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO..  Publishers, 

740  and  74a  Broadway,  New  York.  50  Bromfield  Street,  Boston. 

12a  and  X24  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

O.  8.  COOK,  General  Western'  Agent.  i-it 


BOT-A. 


For*  all  Grades. 


■o- 


The  Study  of  Leaves. 

By  Mary  B.  Dennis,  Director  of  the  Chautauqua  Walking  Science 
Circle.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Printed  in  colors  with  lithographic  ooTer. 
Introduction  price,  42  cents. 

Science  Primer  of  Botany. 

By  J.  D.  HooKBK,  C.  B.,  P.  R.  S.  With  illustrations.  Designed  to 
supply  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  principal  facts  of  plant-life. 

First  Book  of  Botany. 

By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.  The  true  objective  method  applied  to  elemen- 
tary science-teaching.  The  pupil  is  told  very  little,  and  from  the  beginning 
throughout  he  is  sent  to  the  plant  to  get  his  knowledge  of  the  plant. 

Descriptive  Botany. 

By  Eliza  A.  ^Youmans.  A  Practical  Guide  to  the  Classification  of 
Plants,  with  a  popular  Flora.  It  introduces  the  pupil  to  the  study  of  Botany 
by  dirirct  observation  of  vegetable  forms.  By  repeated  examinations  and  ac- 
cuiate  description  of  large  numbers  of  plants,  the  student  becomes  familiar 
with  iheir  characters.     Introduction  price,  |i.2o. 

Physiological  Botany. 

By  Robert  Bentlky,  F.  L.  S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  CoU^e^ 
London.  Prepared  as  a  Sequel  to  ^Descriptive  Botany^  by  Eliui  A,  Yautmmns. 
l^esignedtogive  an  elemental y  account  of  Structural  and  Physiological  Botany, 
or  of  the  inner  and  minute  mechanism  and  activities  of  plants.  Introduction 
pi  ice,  1 1. 20. 

Henslows  Botanical  Charts. 

Thoroughly  modified  and  adapted  for  use  in  the  United  States,  by  EuzA 
A.  Youmans.  Six  charts  mounted  on  rollers,  containing  nearly  five  hundred 
iiguies  colored  to  the  life,  which  represent  twenty-four  orders  and  more  than 
folly  species  of  plants.  Price  per  set  (with  Key),  mounted  on  Excelsior  Map 
Su}>px>rier,  I19.25 ;  without  Supporter,   I15.75. 

Sample  copy  is  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  teacher  or  school-officer,  for  «• 
amiiiaiion,  on  receipt  of  the  introduction  prices,     Send  for  circulars. 

U.  MPPLETON&  00.,  PublishBrs. 

i-2t  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  i>AN  Francisco. 


Excellent  Text-Books. 


Chittendon's  English  Composition $0.80 

"As  an  elementary  book,  I  kuow  of  no  work  equal  to  ir.*'- yl.  Mariin,  L.  L.  D., 
€tf  DePauw  University,  Ind. 

"Itiatheoniy  Imokufihe  kin<1  which  haH  accninplishf*d  the  objects  I  Am  n'riTiog 
for;  tIx.  ,  deTHoping  the  capncity  c>f  ihouuhi,  and  u^aching  how  lo  wnip  a»  «i'il  hs  what 
to  write."— it^'p  D,  A,  Bo  brook.  Principal  of  Military  Academy y  Sing  Shtg,  A.  1'. 

Welsh's  English  Literature.    University  Edition I3.00 

Welsh's  English  Literature  and  Language,  Library  Edi- 
tion, 2  volumes I400 

"  Tt  meets  a  real  want  of  our  times.  No  other  work  has  covered  the  mme  ground." 
—  T.  WhUntff  Bancroft,  Brovm  University. 

"The  work  is  clear,  auimait'd,  and  natural  in  ptf  le;  jadlclous  in  its  criticism's;  not 
deficient  in  itsnuteroeot  of  facts:  happy  in  its  iilustratlye  aei^ciioQa."— Cynw  yorthrqp, 
LiL.  D.,  PresiiJent  of  University  of  Minnesota. 

Jones'  First  Lessons  in  Latin $i  .25 

"  i  know  of  no  better  book  i»ublished ;  I  have  used  it  six  years,  and  like  it  better 
with  each  succeeding  cIium.  "—(?«>.  C  Pur/ngton. 

Jones'  Latin  Prose  Composition $1 .00 

"I  am  mnch  pleased  with  the  simplicity  and  thorouxbnesa  with  which  it  presents 
the  subject.  Its  reference  to  ra'  iousgmmmars  make  it  available  for  all.  "—A,  0/Hopkin$^ 

Jones'  Greek  Prose  Composition,  32d  Edition Ii.oo 

Boise's  First  Lesson  in  Greek I1.25 

**lt  is  a  work  of  rare  excellence,  simple,  gradually  progressive." — Merrick  Lyon, 
Principal  of  the  University  Grammar  Sch/ ol,  Providence,  R.  1. 

Boise's  Iliad,  (First  three  books) $i.oo 

Boise's  Iliad  (First  six  books) $1.50 

*'  I  take  pit  aaure  in  expret-sing  my  high  appreciation  of  its  accuracy  and  yaliie.  it 
cannot  fail,  I  think  to  be  abuudauUy  um:t\ii.^'—AlUrt  Harkneu,  Prof,  of  Greek,  Brown 
University. 

Boise's  Exercise  in  Greek  Syntax $1.25 

*'j4»nee'  'Greek  Prw^e"  and  Boise's  'Greek  8>ntax*  laken  iog*'iher,  ciini*iiiuteaii 
apparatus  which  is  unsurpas-nd,  or  lather,  if  I  mistake  not,  unequsllt'd  lor  the  aequiai- 
tiuii  of  u  Uiorough  and  fu miliar  acquaiutance  with  >reek  forms."—//.  M.  Baird,  Profe*»or 
Hf  G-reek. 

Boise  &  Freeman's  Greek  Selections I2.00 

**  I  found  the  book  so  admirable  in  the  matter  selected,  in  the  soundnero  and  accu- 
racy of  the  an  nutations,  and  in  the  unusual  excellence  of  the  presa-work,  that  i  could 
noi  do  otherwise  than  unse  it<i  adoption,  and  my  high  opinion  of  the  l>ook  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  daily  u  e.  "— ^.  H.  Buck,  Professor  of  Greek,  Boston  Uniteisity. 

Stevens'  Select  Orations  of  Lysias $1 .25 

"Admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  youngest  ciast-es  in  collfgp,  furnishing  tb« 
proper  amouui  of  aid  in  the  right  place."— J/.  L.  I^Ooge,  Professor ot  Gteek. 

D'Ooge's  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown I1.50 

"  I  regard  it  as  by  far  the  most  beautiful  edition  ever  published  in  this  country." — 
AUsx  Kerr,  Projessor  of  Greek,  Univ.  of  Wis. 

Welsh's  Essentials  of  Geometry I1.50 

"After  using  it  in  the  school-room— the  only  test- if  iMwsible  the  bo«;k  more  than 
mt- ets  my  expectations.—  W.  K  Arnold,  Professor  of  Matfiematics,  Wes^eyan  JnstUule. 

WiNCHELL's  Geological  Excursions $1.50 

'*  It  is  one  of  the  baiks  I  have  been  watching  for,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  does 
not  make  the  teaching  of  geology  in  the  cooimou  schools  quite  feasible.  —S.  T,  DuUam, 
8upt.  of  Schools,  Hevo  Haven,  town. 

Winchell's  Geological  Studies tl-oo 

"  i  have  examined  it  carefully,  and  have  commended  it  lo  luv  students  as  the  b«st 
ook  for  those  who  wish  to  be  intelligent  men.  "—•/'.  J.  Stevenson,  Prof.  i\ut.  Science, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO,  Publishers, 

I  It  C  H  IC  AGO. 


The  People's  Cyclopedia 

17TH  EDITION. 

The  Only  Cyclopedia  Complete  to  Data 

LATEST,  CE SAFEST  and  THE  BEST! 
Agents  Wanted.      Address       W.  I.  SQUXRE, 

KMf  CINCINNATI,  O. 

OHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA 

( Revised  Edition)  is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge  from  the 
pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  or  the  International,  kict/tr 
alL  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over  $66,000  and  three  ycai^ 
labor  by  forty  editors  and  over  2,000  renowned  contributors.  It  is  in  eight 
convenient-sized  volumes. ,  No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at  school  or  his 
son  or  daughter  just  entering  the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of  more 
permanent  benefit.     It  is  an  education  supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools. 

Address,  for  particulars  and  terms. 
Or  E.  B.  BOS  WORTH,  A.  J;  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

CKA.wpoKDsvix.LB,  iND.  S'ly*  H  Grttt  JoMt  Strstf,  NEW  YOn. 

ai  ITIAI  CPUnni     AinC  M«tb«  b«M  uid  obMpsst  ■jitem  for  flondnedng  day  Mbasto  ta 
nuW    Ol/rll/UL  MIUO  order.    A  Mt  oontftiai  tA  larye  bMinilAil  ehrMM  uflclaior. 


•radii  Mrdi  rtcgmntlj  ohrono-IIUiocniphed  la  ■iB«t/  diflinvBt  dtsigas,  prtw  pw  wt,  |l ;  hair  mc  lit 
SOo.  OHROMO  BBWAKD  0ABO8,  preitj  laodaoape  MC  w.  flowera,  obildraa.  bird*.  animaJa,  ate  .  awb  ■■■. 
prtOM  per  dosen :  sIm  SxSM  Id  4a ;  IMx«X  >o :  a»xlM  80;  SM*4N  l>e ;  8Kx6H  Ifc;  «}<*< Ste  CBBOMOB. 
i1m6Kx7M  SOo  par  doien.  8CHOO1.  KRPORT8.  waeklj  or  moniblj,  eaid  beard.  lOe  par  doaaa;  «a  *tet 
wrtllDc  paper  8d  par  doi.  ALPHA HRT  CARDS,  500  larga  plalD  lattan  aod  flcuraa  priBMl  •■  ISO  tMak  mw*t 
H  iMb  wiuare.  »o  per  sot.  MRaDINO  CARDS  fbr  IttUe  onaa,  ten  siorlaa,  SOo.  TOY  UO^RT,  IIIdb  U.S.a* 
moaay,  on  tbtoK  oa-  d  bo^rd,  SIS  wonb  aaaonad  Ibr  S5e.  Wi  Nav  PaUama  In  Dravtsc.  BO0.  Lwnt*  aai  ■■b> 
plaa  pi«tt7  ebromo  ■ofioel  reward,  fine  girt  oards  and  leaebara  ampUaa,  Me.  New  prlea  Uatand  Ibw  tit^^ 
b«a.    All  poatpald  by  awll.    Poataga  aiaupa  taken.    Pieaee  aaad  a  trUI  order. 

8-1(H  A.  J.  FOUCH  *  CO..  WARSKIT.  PA. 


FOR  THE  S"ROOL-ROOM.  by  aC 


l^l^«y-"afiAT    y^r\Tr^r>   *'"'*  i:u.&  o  uuul^-ki^jji.  Dy  &u 
k^  K  Yfl  M  H  I    I    11  11  H  >  Ha»80w     Knglecpy,  15c;  perdw 

l\  l\     I    *   ItI   J  y  |y\   /I    'I    \  J\1   %\.  65.     I'HKAP.  CBOICK.  FBB8H,  CaF- 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I  1IVATINO.    Proiumnctd  thabui^dt 

school  mtuic  books  by  hundreds  0/  tchoou  that  have  ju$t  introduced  it.  The  words  are  beaa- 
tifiil  atid  molodicfl  charmlDg.  Bvcry  seng  a  gem.  The  book  enntains  88  pp..  lai^ga  aisa, 
and  lb  bound  In  amniUA  cevera.  Teachers,  send  15  one  cent  stampa,  or  poetal  note,  for  a 
■ample  eupy,  and  test  every  pi^^    Address  all  orders  to  S.  O.  H  AN80M, 

11-tf  Williamepon,  Ind. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES. 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  articles  specially  adapted  to  the  Kmeatainment  sad  iastmolion  of  Cbildreaat  HoM. 
For  Catalocues  address,  IHOS,  CHARLES,  l^esUm  AgetU, 

94f  7S  <"><!  T7  Wabash  ATSame, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. . 

Bel  Ih  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  Ux  Gbarehes. 
gichoola.  Ftre  AlarmSf  Farms,  eto.  FULLi ' 
WABRAlfTEO.   Catalogue  seaS  frea. 

VAN0UZai4tlFT. 


Eclectic  Series.  New  PublicationSf 

Youth's  Temperance  Manual. 

SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY, 

rjTHE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperance 
1       Physiologies.    144  pp.,  Cloth.    Beautifully  Illustrated.    Fully 

meets  the  provisions  of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology 

and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 
TAe  **  K^kM'j  Temperance  Manual''''  treats  the  subjects  usually 

taught  in  physiology,  and  is  2X^0  full  of  practical  suggestions  conmcted 

with  every  phase  of  daily  life, 
Ptice  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies: 

Exchanf  e.    IntroduediM  price, 
z.    The  House  I  Live  In,  -         -        z8  cts.  30  cts. 

a.    Youth's  Temperance  Manual,  -      -    25  cts.  40  cts. 

3.    Eclectic  Ouide  to  Health,      .        -       36  cts.  60  cts. 

o 

ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  I^adies  in  the  present 
Fashionable  Angular  Penmanship,  by  Prof,  John  P. 
Gordon,  London,  and  Practice  Cards  by  R,  and  L. 
McLaurin, 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  six  copy  books,  including  books  of  notes,  in- 
vitations and  other  forms,  each 8  cts. 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy- 
books, per  set 15  cts. 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  ex- 
amination  65 


Just  Published.  Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical 
Geography  only.  i2mo.,  382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts,  and  Diagrams. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00;  Exchange  price,  6o  cents. 

SEND  $z.oo  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  &  Co..  Publishers, 

OINCIKMATI.  MEW  YORK.  BOSTOK. 

9  '  '    ^Ml 


1 


Ivisoo,  Blakeman,  and  Company, 

Publishers  of  School  Books, 

NEW^    YORK    AND    CHICAGS^O. 


LATEST    ISSUES. 

WHITE'S  INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING— Revised. 

*'The  Alphabet  of  Manual  Trainiog.**  Based  on  illustrative  use 
of  concrete  forms.  Direct  in  purpose  and  specific  in  results.  More  ratiooai, 
more  direct,  more  instructive,  more  practical,  than  any  other  publications  od 
the  subject.  Eighteen  books,  giving  two  books  a  year  for  a  nine  yean'  coursei 
The  Set  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

METCALF'S  SPELLING  AND  LANGUAGE  BOOK. 

By  Robert  C  M  etc  alp,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Boston.    Written  in 
harmony  with  present  methods  of  instruction.     With  this  book  better  results 
can  be  obtained  than  were  possible  with  either(^he  old  speller  or  the  newer 
attempt  to  get  along  without  any  spelling-book.    By  mail,  for  examination 
aa  cents.    Exchange  price,  10  cents. 

LOOMIS'S  PROGRESSIVE  MUSIC  LESSONS,|No.  5. 

A  new  book  which  completes  a  most  excellent  and  practical  series,  by 
means  of  which  children  may  be  readily  taught  to  read  music  at  sight  No. 
5,  by  mail,  for  examination,  7a  cents. 

READINGS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Animal  Memoirs.  Part  I. — Mammals.  By  Samuel  Locscwood, 
Ph  D.  An  original  work,  not  made  up  of  miscellaneous  selections  of  all 
degrees  of  literary  merit  or  dement,  but  written  con  amore  by  a  life-long  stu- 
dent of  nature,  in  charming  and  graceful  style,  which  not  only  interests  the 
reader,  but  elevates  his  literary  taste.  This  book  is  of  about  the  grade  of 
the  ordinary  Fourth  Reader.     Introduction  price,  60  cents.  * 

^nimal  Memoirs.  Part  II. — Birds.  Like  Part  I.  of  the  series,  while 
neither  a  text>book  of  Natural  History  nor  a  mere  book  of  stories,  is  full  of 
points  of  interest,  exact  facts,  and  scientific  details,  veiled  under  the  narrative 
or  descriptive  style,  enlivened  by  incident,  and  filled  with  personal  reminis 
cences  of  the  author's  experience  with  the  feathered  tribe.  Introduction 
price,  60  cents. 

HANDBOOKS  OF  MANUAL  TRAINING. 

The  first  works  of  their  class  ever  projected  in  America.  No.  I. — Pint 
Lessons  in  Wood-working.  By  A.  G.  Compton,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  A  practical  handbook  for  children,  taking  up  the  use  of 
representative  wood-working  tools,  with  their  applications,  and  giving  suffi- 
ciendy  specific  and  exact  directions  to  enable  any  teacher  to  successfully  be- 
gin the  work  of  manual  training.  Profusely  illustrated.  [Introduction 
price,  30  cents. 

POPULAR  AND  STANDARD  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  ALL  BRANCHES. 

Our  Descriptive  List  sent  free  to  any  address.     Specially  favorable  terms 
for  introduction.    Correspondence  solicited. 

IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  AND  C0IPANY{IS?5fffih^i::'dh'S;;Z'* 


Ecleotic  Series.  New  Publications. 

^BNOW  READY^M 

Youths  Temperance  Manual 


W 


SEND  FORTY  CENTS  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

HE  Intermediate  book  of  the  series  of  Eclectic  Temperahcx 
Physiologies.  144  pp.,  Goth.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  Full/ 
meets  the  provisions  of  the  laws  requiring  schools  to  teach  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  with  special  reference  to  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

TAe  *^  VouiA^s  Temperance  ManueW''  treats  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  physiology,  and  is  iiso  full  of  practictil  suggestions  conn  cted 
unih  every  phase  of  daily  life. 

Price  of  Eclectic  Temperance  Physiologies: 

Exehanf  e.  Introduction  pHe*. 

I.    The  House  I  Live  In,          -         -        18  cts.  .     30  eta. 

a.    Youth's  Temperance  Manual,   -      -    25  cts.  40  cts. 

3.     Eclectic  Guide  to  Health,      -        -       36  cts.  60  cts. 

o 

ECLECTIC  ANGULAR  HAND. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Instruction  for  Ladies  in  the  present 
Fashionable  Angular  Penmanship^  by  Prof,  John  P. 
Gordon^  London^  and  Practice  Cards  by  R,  and  Z. 
McLaurin. 

INTRODUCTION  AND  SAMPLE  COPY  FREE. 

Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  six  copy  books,  including  books  of  notes,  in> 
vitations  and  other  forms,  each 8  cts. 

Practice  Cards,  four  cards  in  envelope,  same  size  as  copy- 
books, per  set 15  cts. 

Complete  set  of  the  Eclectic  Angular  Hand,  by  mail,  for  ex- 
amination   65  cts. 

o 

Just  Published.  Contains  no  irrelevant  matter.  Treats  Physical 
Geography  only.  i2mo.,  382  pages,  200  Maps,  Cuts,  and  Diagrams. 
Introduction  price,  $1.00;  Exchange  price,  60  cents. 

SEND  $z.oo  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPY. 

Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  &  Co..  Publishers, 

GIIfCIKNAn.  MEW  YORK.  BOtTOJf . 

•  [fin 


TO  APPLICANTS   FOR 


And  OtherB  IntBrBsUd  in 

GOOD   LITERATURE. 


Bj  rewot  onlen  of  th«  lodlaiiA  etato  Board  <  I  EduoaUoo,  arei/  apiiUoaai  for  a 
Toachtr's  Llcenw  tball  prflwot  lo  tbe  Ccunty  Suporiutendpnt,  at  the  time  <jf  tbo  ezaml- 
BfttiOB,  a  review  or  compoaltloD  upon  ono  ot  MTeral  speeified  books.  Of  the  tweotT 
•pecifted  borikB  thirteen  are  publisned  bjr  us.  Ihey  will  be  sent  lo  (eaeheia,*  by  mall, 
puit-pald,  at  the  prloea  glren  below : 

LOKGVBIXOW'S  POBMSi 

Cabloet  JEdltloo „ ^ « ...................... — ...      .V 

WBTTTISK'S  FOSMSt 

Hooaehold  Edition ^.....^    1.49 

XJOrWBJAJH  POEMS  I 

HooMh2.d  Edition ^ 1.49 

iabluet  iSdltloii M ..M......      .n 

HAWTBOBNIC'8  KABBLB  FAUNt 

Little  OlaMlc  Edition,  2  ▼olumea.  each.......»...... ................................. -. 'tt 

Biveraide  Edition,  eruwn.  8t»  ,  gilt  top ...^    1.79 

Beading  Clrelo  Edlton,  (a  limited  number  of  ooplet,)  2  Tolumea  In  one. .......      .73 

HAWTHOBNB'8  SOABI^BT  UETrBBt 

Little  daaaio  Edition «.......^.«....      .89 

BlTeraide  Edition .........^ 1.79 

TAIJi  OF  TWO  CITIBS l.» 

JOATID  COPPBBFIBLD,  2  volumea,  each L38 

lYANHOB - - : .86 

BUCABT  OF  MIO  LOTHAIB .89 

THB  8PY...« « .85 

THB  PILOT ......  89 

HOIiMES'  AUTOCBAT  OF  THB  BBBAKFAST  TABLBt 

[Selections  from  this  work,  together  with  other  selections  from  Bolmes'a 

Prose  Writlnp,  are  to  be  found  In  our  Modern  Classical  Vol.  88.    Prioe^      .40 

M«BIA8TBB*8  UFB  OF  FBANKLIM  i 

[Asaeiicaa  Men  of  Letters  Series] ..;; —    1 .09 

HOUGHTON,  M.FFLIN  &  COMPANY. 

i-u  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BeUbUahed  i%^  BDUCATBPO^BUSINBSa  Reorganised  1895. 

Indianapolis  Business  University, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Business,  Short-hand  Penmanship,  and  English 
training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable  positions.  Educate  for 
profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  expense  in  time  and  money, 
ratronage  best  class.    Open  all  year.    Now  is  the  best  time  to  enter. 

i.tf        ELBOANT  OATALOOUE  FREE. 


HARPER'S 


m^  sp^e  l^ew  Readers.  » 


HARPER'S 


The  Be9t  in  Methods,  ^M^     The  Beet  in  Meehanleal  Exeoutlon, 

The  Beet  in  Literature,        &&  ^^^  ^^'^  '"  Qrading, 

TheBeetini/luetrat'ne,     *V*  The  Beet  in  Everything, 

AND  THE  CHEAPEST  READERS  PUBLISHED. 


Read  what  Indiana  Educators  Say  of  them. 

From  J.  W.  Laynb,  Sufii.  of  Schools,  EvansvilU,  Ind, 

**They  are  admirable  in  every  respect,  and  especially  in  the  large 
amount  of  reading  matter  which  they  contain  comparea  with  the  vo- 
cabulary used,  and  in  the  interesting  character  of  this  reading  matter. 

Please  send  me  200  copies  of  Harper^s  First  Readers  and  300 
copies  of  Second  Reader  for  supplementary  reading.*' 

From  £.  H.  Butler,  Supt.  of  Schools,  RushviUe,  Ind. 

**Tbey  are  models  of  beauty  in  mechanical  construction  as  well 
as  excellence  of  contents.** 

From  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Supt,  City  Schools^  Washington^  Ind, 

*'  I  have  carefully  examined  the  First  Reader  and  am  prepared  to 
pronounce  it  the  best  graded  of  any  that  has  come  to  my  personal  ob- 
servation. The  quality  of  paper,  too,  and  the  binding  are  excellent,  a 
matter  (}uite  necessary  in  first  readers.  The  pictures  show  a  liveliness 
and  spnghtliness  that  relieves  the  dull  monotony  of  our  usual  readers. 
The  practice  lessons  for  drill  in  reading  are  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
series  of  readers.    No  need  of  alternate  readers.*' 

From  M.  W.  Harrison,  Supt.,  fVadash,  Ind, 

*'  I  received  sample  copies  of  Harper's  new  First  and  Second 
Readers  and  must  say  that  they  are  very  fine.  I  think  the  first  Reader 
contains  as  much  matter  as  the  First  and  Second  of  other  series.  I  con- 
sider the  grading  excellent.  These  readers  would  be  especially  good 
for  supplementary  reading." 

Ex.  Intr»,  Liat. 

Harper's  First  Reader  (New),  144  pp 15  cts.  20  cts.  24  cts. 

••       Second    **  **       208    **    22  •*  30  •*  36  •• 

••       Third      **  *•       316    •*    30  «•  40  •«  48  " 

••       Fourth     ••  ••       420    «*   40  "  50  "  60  •• 

••       Fifth        ••  •*  {In  preparation,)  . . 

1088  1.07         1.40         1.68 

*«*  Correspondence  with  reference^ to.Harper's  Readers  solicited. 

Address,  W-    T     BUTTON, 

265  k  257  Wabash  Ave.,  Ohioago, 
Genir&t  IVesttrn  Agent  for  the  Introduction  of 
i3-it  Harper  &*  Brother^s  Educational  Worll». 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED. 


THE  BEST 

DIYBSnEIlT 

for  the  Family,  the 
Bchool,  or  the  Pro- 
fesiional  or  Public 

Library. 

3000  more  Words, 

and  2000  more  En- 

graTinga  than  any 

other  American 

Dictionary. 


WITH  OR  WITHOUT  PATENT  INDEX. 

fOtOTWMAjfiJf  ir^iF 


Amonff  the  eupplomentary  feature?,  original 

with  Webster's  unabridged  and  uneoualed  for 

concise  and  trustworthy  information,  are 


ALWAYS  A 


for  Pastor,  >»« 
Teacher,  Child, 
Friend.      £leg»Baa 
and  a9«fnlDe^s 

combined. 
In  quantity  of  mat- 
ter, it  \A  beJiered  to 
be  the  largest  book 

published. 


A  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

giving  brief  fncls  concerning  nearly  10,000  Noted 
Persons  of  ancient  anumodern  tiroes, 

A  GAZETTEER  OP  THE  WORLD 

locating  and  briefly  describing  over  2/^,000  places, 
and  a  Vocabulary  of  the  names  of  Noted 

FICTITIOUS  PERSONS  AND  PLACES. 

The  latter  is  not  found  in  any  other  Dictionary. 

Webster  is  Standard  Authority  in  the  Government  Printing  Offlee,  and  with  the  U.  S. 

Supreme  Court.    It  is  recommended  by  the  State  Supt's  ofSchools  of  36  Statas,  and 

by  the  leading  College  Presidents  of  the  U.  B.  end  Canada. 

Published  by  G.  ft  C.  MERRIAM  k  CO.,  Springfield,  Mass.     .^llostrated  Pamphlet  fre» 

THAT  THE  POPULAR  BEE  LINE  ROUTE. 

Indianap'ls  &  St.LoiiisRy . 

IS  RUNNING  DAILY  3^TRA'NS  TO  ST,  LOUIS 

wA^isriD  free;  KEOX,i2sri2sra-cs:^T3RQ. 

These  cbair  cars,  which  many  prefer  to  sleepers,  leave  the  new  Union  Passenger  Stati<« 
dally  at  11  00  P.  M.,  and  returning  leave  St.  Ix)ulii  7  05  P.  iff.  daily.  Theee  tralna  sis* 
h^re  local  sleeping  cnrs  to  and  from  St.  Louis,  which  is  a  new  arraogement  that  will  to 
appreciated  by  iDdianapoIis  people. 

Other  trains  leave  j  JJj;  ^Zxh^ugh^^ess.  ILM  a*,  iff.  ^ly*. 
The  foIlowlDg  sgoDts  will  sell  you  tickets  and  tell  you  why  the  Bee  Line  ia  the 

Best  Route  to  the  West  and  South -West. 

D.  C.  DRAKR,  Ticket  A«'t,  2  B^tes  Houie.       J.  B.  HARTER, Ticket  Ag*t,  188  S.  111. St. 
D.  R  DONOUGH, Ticket  As't,  Union  Dept    T.  0.  PECK,  Pass.  Agent,Ko.  2  Batca Ho«s^ 

12.2t  INDIANAPOLIS. 


DDIES?; 


FOR  THE  S'^HOOI^ROOM,  by  &C 
ANSON.    Single  copy,  15c ;  per  dos 

65.     (  HEAP,  CHOICE,  PRESB,  CAP- 

^  IIVATINQ.    ProfMWmwl  M«  teif  <t^aff 

v«  3U*t  introduced  it.  The  words  are  bean- 
tiftil  and  melodies  charming.  Every  seng  a  gem.  The  book  cmtaios  83  pp.,  large  sise. 
and  is  bound  in  msnilla  coTsrs.  Teachers,  send  15  one  oeat  stamps,  or  poatnl  note,  for  a 
Mniple  copy,  and  u  st  every  page.    Address  all  orders  to  S.  0.  H  AN80N, 

IMf  Williamsport,  Tod. 


KINDERGARTEN 


SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

ABd«rtidws|Maally  adapted  to  th*  ltat«at*iiun«iit*Bdiiittnielianof  CUMnaat  Hoa*. 

ror  Catalortno  addnw,  THOS.  CHARLES,  Waitrn  AtttU, 

,41  1%  aad  Ti  Wabash  Avaana,  Chicago. 


JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA 
(RcTised  Edition)  ii  a  whole  library  of  universal  kaowledge  from  the 
pens  of  the  Men  scholars  in  America  and  Kurope.  It  is  accepted  a« 
high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges  and  inslilulions  of  learning,  ll 
■I  no)  for  rbe  few,  lilcc  Applcton's,  the  Brilannica,  oi  the  Inlem'alional,  hitftr 
all.  It  has  bcRi  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000  and  three  years' 
labor  by  forty  editors  and  over  3,COO  renowned  conlnbuton.  It  is  in  eight 
convenient-sized  volumes.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at  achoot  or  his 
son  or  daughter  just  entering  ihe  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of  more 
|H  rmanCDl  benefit.  It  is  an  education  supplementary  lo  thai  of  the  scbooli. 
Address,  for  particulars  and  terma, 

Or  E.  D.  BOSWOBTH,  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

ciAwroassviLLi.  ihd.  s-iy.  it  SrMi  !«■••  SMat,  trEW  YORK. 


l?|f: 

la? 
Is  Si  I 


I  r 

I  i 

!   I' 


The  People's  Cyclopedia. 

47TH  EDITION. 

The  Only  Cyclopedia  Complete  to  Date. 

LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  THE  BEST! 
igents  Wanted.      Addres.-,,       -W".  I.  BQUIliK, 

to-f  CINCINNATI,  O. 

new   OlfnUUL  nlUO  «der.    1  «  omTuuKO  lup  bnoiiral  clnvo  •ig>l>t«.  Mrit  ul 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRT.  _ 

Ipi  I..  1.1  Pur*  Copper  »nd  Tin  ftii  CliorcbBi,^ 


THE  THIRTEENTH  YEAR 


Central  formal  Q  oUege, 

DANVILLB,  IND.. 

Will  open  Tuesday.  Sept  4,  1888. 


(h  J  nn  nn  if  paid  in  ADVAI^CE,  wm  secure  TuUum^ 
(p  I  ZU.  UU,  Board  and  Room  Rent  for  th$  ENTIRE  YEAR 
OF  FORTY-EIGHT  WEEKS. 

Send  for  the  new  catalogue  and  find  out  about  the  Regular  Coursks 
of  One  Year  in  length.  All  Expenses  are  very  low  here,  and  the  Ad- 
vantages are  superior.    The  classes  for  this  year  will  be  strong. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME  and  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies. 

Write  to  us  concerning  the  work  you  wish  to  do.  If  we  can  not  pro- 
vide it  we  will  promptly  tell  you  so. 

The  Tuition  for  one  term  of  ten  weeks  is  |8.oo.  There  will  be 
classes  for  everybody  every  term.  For  example,  at  the  opening  of  the 
first  term 

WE  WILL  ORGANIZE  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSES : 

Arithmetic  (2  to  3  grades),  Algebra  (3  grades),  Geometry,  Land 
veying,  Book-keeping  (2  grades) ,  Commercial  Law,  Grammar  (3 
grades).  Rhetoric  (2  grades).  Literature,  Latin  (3  grades), 
German  (2  grades).  Physiology  (2  grades),  Polidcal  Ge 
ography,  Physical  Geography,  General  History,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  Mental  Science,  Greek 
Lessons,  Botany,  Geology,  Vocal  Music  (2 
grades) ,  Drawing,  Penmanship  (2  to  3 
classes).  Training  for  Teachers, 
'   Reading,  Debating,  Letter-writing,  In- 
strumental Music  (Piano,  Organ,  Guitar,  Vi- 
olin, Comet,  etc.).  Phonography,  Tel^jraphy, 
and  Type-writing.    No  extra  charge  for  any  of  these 
studies,  except  the  last  four  in  the  list. 

The  New  Catalogue  and  a  copy  of  the  **  Central  Normal  Post  ^^  wil 
be  sent  free. 

Address,  MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  President. 

O.  A.  HABQRAVB,  Beoretary.  .  Mf 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ATTEND  A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL? 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


■ST. 

m  open  its  TOth  Session  Jae.  i7,  and  its  71st  Session  Mardi  27,>m 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  attendance  this  year  it  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Among  these  are  the  following :  Firrt — 
The  impTovemenU  that  have  been  made,  giving  the  studenis,  without  increas- 
ing their  expenses,  additional  advantages  and  comforts.  Second — The 
ooorse  of  study  has  been  made  more  complete.  Thiid — The  student!  who 
have  gone  out  from  here  have,  by  what  they  have  accomplished,  proven  that 
the  work  done  here  is  so  thorough  and  satisfactory  that  educators  every- 
where recommend  the  school      We  have  made 

An  Institution  that  Accommodates  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 
Instead  of  Compelling  them  to  Accommodate  Themselves  to  it. 

Thai  this  is  true,  two  f  iCts  ar*  tutBdaDt  to  conTlooe  all  thlnkiog  people.  First :  The 
oopanlleled  growth  of  the  iBStltution.  la  fourteen  yean  it  has  growo  from  an  en* 
lettmeat  of  TBCIRTY-KIVH]  (3  0)  «TT7DH3T^TW,  to  be  THE 
I.AB01B8T  NOBBLAX  gOHOOIilN  THB  VKITKD  STATlBB*  and  to-day  It 
mora  pneperooB  than  ever  before.  Withoat  merit  this  would  not  be.  Especially  when 
stodanta  oome  from  the  best  homes  everywhere.  8eoond :  The  demand  for  tboee  trained 
here  is  always  greater  than  can  be  sapplied.  After  haring  lent  out  all  the  teachers  who 
wars  willing  lo  leave,  we  had  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  between  thirty  and  forty 
applleatloBs  for  teachers  to  fill  positions  at  selaries  ranging  from  S60  to  SlOO  and  upwards 
per  numth.  Those  who  prepare  themselves  for  work  are  certain  of  good  paying  po^iti<  na. 

Behool  ia  In  aeaalon  the  entire  year.  Thoroogh  courses  of  study  are  eetabllshed 
and  noB6  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed. 

The  Institution  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything  that  will  in  any  way  ndvance 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Ciatses  are  organised  in  all  of  the  different  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  and  not  at  the  beg;lnnin|f  only*  but  at  diUbrent  periods  during 

""'*™'  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME, 

Seleet  their  own  stodiee,  begin  wh^re  ibey  whh,  and  sdranoe  sa  rspidly  ss  they  may  do- 
sire.    These  are  advantages  whioh  can  not  be  offered  in  acuooLS  that  havb  a  small 

ATmrDAHCX. 

■apenaes  nre  less  here  than  nt  any  other  soliool.  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Otiod 
board  and  well  furnished  room  (reoms  in  suit«>s)  $1.66  to  |l  .80  per  week.  The  accomnto- 
datlMis  at  these  low  rates  are  so  satisfactory  that  the  large  majority  of  thoae  who  attend 
avail  themaelvee  of  the  advantases  thus  offered. 

We  own  not  only  the  school  buLdiogs,  but  bsarding  houses  s*  weH,  the  valoeof  which 
ezeeeds  1200,000,  entirely  free  of  debt.  Pay  no  renu  or  taxes.  By  giving  the  matter  our 
penonal  attentioni  we  are  enabled  to  provide  accommodations  such  ss  no  nnintereated 
parties  would  provide.    We  invite  the  most  th<nough  InTestigation. 

OALBNI>AK.— SPRING  TERM  will  open  March  27, 1888;  SUMMER  or  REVIEW 
TERM  will  open  June  6, 1888;  FALL  TERM  wiUopen  August  28. 1888 ;  FIRST  WIN- 
TEE  TERM  will  open  November  6, 1888. 

Oatalogues  giving  fall  partlouhurs  of  the  seliool  mailed  free.    Addrem, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 


GiVE5TION«|0O|.AN5WEkM00|.GLVE5T 


PUBLICATIONS   OF 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS  AND 

ANSWERS 

On  U.  HISTORY. $o  50 

GEOGRAPHY 50 

ARITHMETIC 50 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 50 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE  50 
THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 

TEACHING 50 

ORTHOGRAPHY 50 

GENERAL  HISTORY 50 

These  Question  Books  are  absolutely  without  a  rival  in  prepann^  for  Ezaninatioos,  for 
ReTiewinf  Pupils  in  S  hool,  or  for  use  as  Reference  Books.  They  can  be  sold  ia 
every  family  that  has  children  to  educate.    The  author  is  an  experienred  teacher. 

Words  Correctly  Spoken.^By  Elr>v  M.  Avrky,  Ph.  D   .,ReUil  Price.  15  ctt 
Bonod  in  extra  cloth,  vtamprd  in  black  and  gold,  printed  with  red  line  borders,  wittily  wrlttan, 
valuable  to  all  who  wontd  tpeak  their  mo'.ber  tongue  with  aceuracy. 

Popu'ftr  Synonyms* ~~^1<'^^»  s^mo.     Pnce  10  cents.     By  mail,  it  cents. 

Twenty-flve  thouaand  word*  in  ordinary  use.    Aeearate,  cheap,  elegant.    Elegantly  etamped  In 
ink  and  gold. T»If 

The  "V^gtndeLlia.  Line 

IS  THE  DIRBCT  AND  SHORT  BOUTB  FBOBI 


^{{0 


B  to  St. 

And  Points  In 

MISSOimi,  EAVSAB,  TEXAS,  OOLOBADO,  OALIFORHTA, 

AND  OTH£B  STATES  AND  TEBRITOB.IES. 


It  affords  xnasnificeiit  train  service  and  superior  facilities  for  the 
transportation  otall  classes  of  passengers.  The  physical  condition  of 
its  property  is  fully  up  to  the  standard,  which  insures  to  its  patrons 
safety,  speed,  and  comfort.  Prompt  and  sure  connections  are  made 
with  western  lines  at  St.  Louis  and  other  Junction  points. 

Trains  for  the  West  leave  Indianapolis  7:30A.M.,  11:55  A.M., 
1 1 :  00  p.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis  5 :  00  p.  m.,  7 :  30  p.  m.,  7 :  00  a.  m., 
respectively.  Cf?*^-^^ 

In  considering  the  many  advantages  offered  by  this  popular  route 
you  will  find  it  is  materially  to  your  advantage  to  ask  for,  and  see  that 
vou  get  tickets  over  the  Vandsdia  Line.  Rates  are  always  as  low  as 
Dy  less  important  routes.  Baggage  checked  through  from  starting 
point  to  destination. 

For  detailed  and  particular  information  regarding  rates,^etc.,  call 

upon  or  address,  H.  R.  DERING, 

Ass't  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent  Vandalia  Line, 

a-tf  48  W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis, ;Ind. 


Indiana  vjslonnalvUniversity, 

PRINCETON,   IND. 


Students  Can  Enter  at  Any  Time. 


A  SCHOOL  HA  VING  SUCH  A  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL FOUNDATION  AS  MUST  ATTRACT 
ALL  STUDENTS  WHO  INVESTIGATE 
INTO  ITS  THOROUGH  METHODS. 


THE  HIGH  RANK  of  the  SCHOOL 

Is  shown  by  its  remarkable  growth,  which  still  contiaues. 


Twelve  Teachers, 

£very  one  of  whom  is  a  specialsst,  have  been  employed  from  the  first, 
and  the  number  is  now  being  increased  to  sixteen. 

Expenses  as  Low  as  at  any  other  School. 

DO  NOT  DECIDE 

To  go  elsewhere,  until  you  have  seen  our  Catalogue  and  know  what 

advantages  may  be  had  here. 


OALKNDAft. 

Spring  Term  begius  April  2,  1889. 

Summer  Term  begins  June  11,  1889.     . 

Fall  Term  begins  September  3,  1889. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  other  information.    Address, 
3-?  JOHN  W.  RUNOIB,  PrinoipaL 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both.  !E]ast  and  West. 


The  only  line  with  solid  tmlns  to  Bloomingfon  and  Peoria,  with  Tluongli 
Cart  to  principal  Missouri  River  points  in  several  hours  less  ttme  than 
any  other  line.  Also,  through  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Csfs 
▼ia  Danville  to  Chicago,  making  as  Quick  Time  at  Lower  Rates  than 
any  other  ronte.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Columbus^  Ohio,  and 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  Quickest  and  Only 
Route  with  Through  Chair  Cars  to  Urbsna,  Ohio,  Bellefoitud^e, 
Kenton,  Tiffin  and  Sandusky.  The  authorised  differential  Route 
Bast,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Baataia. 
Cities  from  ^ijoo  to  ^1.50  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Depot 

T^       f  Going  East,  ^4.10  a.  m.,  iiX)o  a.  m^  *  9.00  p.  m. 
A>«avc  -^     «      West,  •7.30  a,  m  ,    3.30  p.  m^  <ii.oo  p.  m. 
Arrive  /  ^f<^«^  Bast,  •y  00  a.  m.,  11.40  a.  m.,  •10.30  p.  m. 
Arnve  -^      „     ^fftAt,  •3.50  a.  m.,  10.40  a.  m.,  •  8^  p.  m. 
•  Daily. 
All  trains  hare  the  finest  Buffet  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars* 
For  tickets  and  fall  infonnation  apply  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'l  Agent^  4a  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  colomn  fer  special  notices  of  excnrsiona,  reduced  rates,  etc. 
5  tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

SO  Trrr  n  i 

J.  M.  &I.  RA.IIL.IIOAP. 

Sbdrteet,  Best,  and  Most  PoDolar  Line  to 

Looisvilie,  NMle,  Nuphis,  Chattaoix^  Atla&ta,  ibOe  &  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obyioQsly  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  Soath  to  porcfaase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offer^  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St  Louis  and  Loois- 
ville  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  ''Jeff"  and  they  will 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  L  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  lad. 
Office  noitiieest  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opppsite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
6i^^  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pk. 


Tfeaaa*  1973.    Philadelphia,  1876.     Paris*  S878.     N«w  Oiteanif  iM5» 


THE  NATIONAL  MUSIC  COURSE 

Tk«  Oidf  OMiptott  8«iM  «r  Book*  nd  Charts  for  9jtttmaMc  M«dad  butneliOB  Im 

AH  Grades  ol  Behoeb. 


I  VattfaaovF  of  ITciw  KiiglMid  (Um  homa  of  moat  of  tka  caaipatif  ifittmi). 
1.    Tka  NaUonal  Muaic  Cooraa  ia  in  axduaiTa  (or  nearly  azduma)  iiaa  ia  M  ciliai* 
witk  a  poynlatiott  of  7TOtM6#    Tha  only  lystan  anthoriaad  for  tlM  FabHc  SchaelB  of 


a.    Ika  Natianal  Mwie  Couaa  ia  kufaly  aood  n  •  ochar  dtiea,  with  a  papafanien 
«f  U«»M4. 

3.  Local  Systantt  are  aaed  in  S  dtiaa,  with  a  popnlatioa  of  l<IS»(HP7v 

4.  AnotharsyttaiBacanclaimeaEGlaeiva(orBairt7excliuiva)aaam€citia^  wMia 
pofpmlaauk  of  115,«M« 

Vbm  Twtlmmiiy  of  fh«  Oonatqr  at  Iiacga* 

1.   ThaNataoaal  Music  Cooriaia  IB  ezdasTa  (or  nearly  eawliuiva)iiaa  in  191  oiliBa 
hteldar  County  and  State  adoptums,  the  lateat  of  which  (April*  zMs)  it  ^-^mtrinaai 

a.    The  National  Mnalc  Course  Is  lars^y  ued  in  19  other  dtiea. 

>    Local  Systeas  are  used  in  15  cities. 

4.    All  other  lysteais  can  claim  asrelnsiTe  (or  naarly  asrelnsiTe)  use  In  ••  dtiaa. 
A  iraloabla  pamphlet  on  Musical  InstmctioB  in  Schools  raafled  free  on  appHcation  to 
the  mhlishers. 

eiNH  *  ooMPAjrr. 

Boston,  New  York  nnd  ChicafO. 
F,   O.  OaBOSN, 
s— tf  z6o  Wabash  A^e.,  Chicsgo,  Agent  for  Indiana  and  UschigM. 

~  THE   GRE-A-T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 

CMcac^,  St.  Lotus  and  nttsbnrgh  Bailwav. 
Pittsbargh*  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Rulway. 

SHOBTEST,  aiJIGKEST  AND  BEST 

.  -^INE  OOINC^-. 

EAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 


UnesKelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.    Piompc 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

xro  vzi..A.xrss*sizi.s. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAJ 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS, 

Plttsbnxgh,  Hanisborg,  Baltimore,  Wnshington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yorit 

Colnmbiia,  Cindnnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LoaisTJlle. 

The  adTsatages  offnad  to  Fasseagan  via  Pan-Handle  Route  are  unequalled.  Tha 
ratsa  are  always  as  low  as  by  any  other  line.  All  modem  uiprovements  conduce  to  spaed. 
aoBifiBrt  and  safety.  Baggaga  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  service  in  atm 
respectt  Agent  of  the  company  wiU  cheerf Ay  furnish  inlbrmation  in  regard  to  traoML 
eonnacdoBS,aadrateaoffitfa.  H.  R.  DEBRING.   ^^ 

,  ^^^       „         ,„  ^.      Asrt  Oanl  Pass.  Agent,  IndianapoMs,  Led. 

Tambs  McCua,  General  Blanager.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  *      '  ^^ 

Joim  F.  MiLLBx,  General  Superintendent,  Gotnmbui^  (Miio. 

«-yt  S.  A.*FORD,  Can.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  IKDIAKA  UNIVBRSITr. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROS  COUNTY.  IND. 
ULLTEBM  b^iM  •■  Uie  swMd  nnntUy  la  S«|rt«abcr. 
Wnrrsa  TBBII  begiM  •>  Unt  ToMdar  ^IMt  irew  Tmt*!  Au. 
8FBI]ie  TEBM  be^ni  m  the  tklr4  TMaiaj  1b  Kwvh. 
OOMIIENCEMENT  DAT  li  en  the  lint  Weteeadtf  1b  Jim. 
POURTBBN  COLLBOIATB  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 
t.    The  Coone  ia  Greek. 
3.    The  Coone  in  Litin. 

3.  The  Coune  in  Romuice  IiUignage*. 

4.  The  Conne  in  Gem  niic  I^npuges. 

5.  The  Conne  in  Sngliih. 

6.  The  Conne  in  HiMoiy. 

7.  The  Course  in  Sociil  Science  and  Ecooomio. 

8.  Tbe  Coone  in  Philotophy. 
g.     The  Course  in  Ped4£0g7, 

10.  The  Coune  in  Muhemtda. 

11.  The  Couru  in  Phjniix 
■a.    The  Conne  in  Chemlitrf, 

13.  The  Coune  in  Geology. 

14.  Tbe  Coane  in  Biotog;. 

Alio,  a  two  yean'  Preparatoi7  Coone. 
■mttt  lUl  T«m  twclu  with  th*  opening  ot  Uia  Odtan  Ten,  od  the  mmai  n«M» 
Hotslnc Id Btplwiba.    — -^— >-■— -  ]— rl-|Trtnil1  iiiMait  lli^idiwln 

TittliMi  ■'tm.    OddIIdhiI  Fee,  IS.(»  pu  in.     Ubnur  >te  nqulred  of  all,  «JK 
p«a  niiM  b«  paid  HiictiT  Id  adTanot. 


n.  s,.  nwuDuivK,  jr«u_m-.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  rrtnm 

WH.  W.  SPANGLER,  Statlaty.  ft 

IP  TOU  "WAirr  THE  EABXH," 
get  "Thb  W0KI.D,"  nhich  I'D*!  can  have 
ftir«.ool  WcmeanthCWoridTTpe- 
vmter.  Over  20,000  in  use.  We  believe 
there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  maite 
for  less  than  ^65  that  will  compare  wife 
this  ai  a  practical  machine.  It  tiots  tkt 
work  and  no  miatake,  beantifiillj,  neatlj, 
eaailrl,  Anjchlldcan  workit.  Anyone 
can  learn  to  tue  it  in  ten  minatei'  pnc- 
tice. 

Send  for  dewriptive  circulars,  to       THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  .Si;^  Agents  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Imd. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gtents*  FnrnisMng  Cfoocte,  f  ranks  &  VaUsos 

NO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IHD. 


§eiFpeF's  Readers--- ^ew. 

"O 

The  Voice  of  Indiana  Educators— Continued. 

From  Wm.  J.  Williams,  Supt,  of  Schools^  Franklin^  Ind, 

*^  Copies  of  Harper's  First  and  Second  Readers  came  to  hand 
yesterday.  I  spent  some  time  in  examining  them.  The  judicious 
selection  of  words,  the  method  of  introducing  few  at  a  time,  the  repe- 
titions of  the  words  in  new  relations,  the  interesting  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter in  the  lessons,  the  perfect  gradation,  and  the  collection  of 
the  words  at  the  end  of  the  Readers,  and  their  principal  sub- divisions 
— all  contribute  to  render  Harper^s  Readers  superior  to  any  set  of 
readers  yet  brought  to  my  notice.^' 

From  James  H.  Tomlin,  Supt.  of  Schools^  Clinton^  Ind, 

**They  supply  a  long-felt  want  of  the  public  schools.  In  point 
^f  contents,  gradation,  and  general  make-up,  they  excel  any  set  of 
Readers  ever  before  published.'* 

From  W.  F.  Hoffman,  Supt,  City  Schools^  iVashington^  Ind. 

**  I  have  carefully  examined  the  First  Reader  and  am  prepared  to 
pronounce  it  the  best  graded  of  any  that  has  come  to  my  personal  ob- 
servation. The  quality  of  paper,  too,  and  the  binding  are  excellent,  a 
matter  quite  necessary  in  first  readers.  The  pictures  show  a  liveliness 
and  sprightliness  that  relieves  the  dull  monotony  of  our  usual  readers. 
The  practice  lessons  for  drill  in  reading  are  a  valuable  addition  to  a 
series  of  readers.    No  need  of  alternate  readers.*' 

From  G.  F.  Kenaston,  Supt.  of  Schools y  NobUsvilU^  Ind, 

*M  have  examined  the  First  and  Second  Readers,  and  believe 
them  to  be  superior  books.  They  are  pleasing  in  every  respect.  I 
hate  to  change  books,  but  these  will  tempt  me  very  much.  Put  on 
the  market  at  a  low  price,  they  will  discourage  a  state  enterprise.'' 

From  F.  D.  Churchill,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Aurora,  Ind, 

**  I  had  hoped  to  see  you  and  express  my  delight  concerning  your 
new  Readers.  I  simply  have  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  they  are  all 
that  you  claim  for  them."  / 

From  A.  J.  Snoke,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Princeton,  Ind. 

'*The  distinctive  features  are  all  such  as  will  commend  them  to 
experienced  judgment." 

Ex.  Intro.  List. 

Harper's  First  Reader  (New) ,  144  pp 15  cts.  20  cts.  24  cts. 

"       Second    '*  *'       208    *'    22   »*  30  **  36  ** 

"       Third      **  "       316    **    30   **  40  ••  48   *• 

**       Fourth     V  '•       420    *•    40  *•  50   '*  60  '* 

**       Fifth        ••  "  {In  preparation,)  . . 


•  ■  •  > 


Totals 1088  pages,     i  .07  i  .40         i  .68 

*,*  Correspondence  with  reference  to  Harper's  Readers  solicited. 

Address,  W.  T    BUTTON, 

255  h  257  Wabash  Ave.,  Ohioago, 
G^Htral  Western  Agent  for  the  Introduction  of 
2- it  Harper  b*  Brother^ s  Edueatunud  Works, 


The  People's  Cyclopedia. 

17TH  EDITION. 

The  Only  Cyclopedia  Complete  to  Date. 

LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  THE  BEST! 
Agents  Wanted.     Address,      "W.  I.  SQUIHE, 

KMf  aNCINNATI,  O. 

BsMblislMd  laja  BOUCATBroRBU8INBS&  Rtarfaalsed  iHs- 

Indianapolis  Business  University, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  slnd  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
IS  the  best  time  to  enter.  Coukse  for  Teachers  at  Sfeciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  full  information,    Elegent  Catalogue  free,      i-tf 

JOHNSON'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOPEDIA. 
(Revised  Edition)  is  a  whole  libraiy  of  universal  knowledge  from  the 
pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  America  and  hnrope.  It  is  accepted  as 
•  high  authority  in  our  leading  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning,  li 
is  not  for  ine  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  or  the  Intematioaal,  huift» 
alL  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000  and  three  yean* 
labor  by  forty  editors  and  over  2,000  renowned  contributors.  It  is  in  eight 
convenient-sized  volumes.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at  school  or  bi» 
son  or  daughter  just  entering  the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of  morr 
permanent  benefit.    It  is  an  education  supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools. 

Address,  for  particulars  and  terms, 

Or  E.  D.  BOS  WORTH,  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

CKAWFOKDcviLLB,  iND.  5-ty.  11  Qr6at  lon«s  SirMi,  KEW  YOtR. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES. 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

A  nd  articlet  tpacially  adapted  to  the  Enteatainment  and  iastmetion  of  Childreaat  Hosm 
for  Catelocnet  address,  T//OS.  CJ/ARLK.\  tirstern  A£*Kt, 

941  75  and  tt  Wabash  Avenue.  Chkaao 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY.  _ 

B«l  In  of  Pnre  Copper  end  Tin  ton  CharcbM, 

Bchoola,  Fire  Alemw, Perms,  ete.   FULL  1  *^ 
WABRAVTED.   Cstalogne  teat  freo.      ..^ 


THE  INT)IA:!^A  inSTIYERSITT. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  IND. 
FiLL  TERM  hoiclni  on  the  nrrond  Thnnduy  In  Spptenbcr, 
WIKTER  TERM  berlDi  oh  fflmt  Ta>-sd  t  xUer  Kf  w  T»r>«  Dai . 
SPRING  TERX  berlnfi  on  the  Ibird  TnMdHT  In  HBrch. 
COmiEHCEHEKT  IIAIT  Is  «it  the  flnt  Wt«ln<-Bdar  In  Jnn«. 
FOURTEEN  COLLEGIATE  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 
I.     The  Comw  ■»  Greek, 
a.    Tbe  Courie  in  Latin. 

3.  Tbe  Course  in  Romance  Languaget. 

4.  The  Coane  in  Germ  rnic  Langnagei. 

5.  The  Coarse  in  Knglinh. 

6.  The  Counie  in  llisioiy. 

7.  The  Coune  in  Social  Science  and  Econonic*.    ' 

8.  The  Coune  in  Philosophjr. 

9.  Tbe  Coarse  in  Pedagog;. 

10.  The  Coune  in  Mithematio. 

11.  The  Couree  in  Physid. 
II.  Tbe  Course  in  ChemiMry. 
II.  The  Coune  in  Geology. 
14.  The  Coarse  in  Biology. 

Also,  a  Iwo  yean'  Preparatory  Conne. 
The  PbII  Tern  hMloi  wlih  ibeDpetilDgdt  thuCollMri  Vear,  on  ib«  •nODd  Ttaondar 
Uamlnf  In  Seslcinber.    Hiudaiiuio  lie  auipliiairilioiild  pmeni  tlitinMlTca  t*a 

TBltlon  Five.    COnllniMnt  Far,  WW  pri  larm.     UbniT  Fn  raqulrcd  ol  aU,tl.Oa. 

WmceTAdwlttod  i<>"[l  ruur^^onM^e  condltlopa  h  Men. 

Kur  C*  >l<«>i>  ■  iMl  o'li"  fntermiilan,  a.ldrM, 
flpKdal  AdvButSBea  oBereit  lu  inchen  who  laiij  irlih  to  •peod  Ih*  iprlnf  Mm  Id 


IE  UDiTfT-itv  in  iiwcial  iludli 
E  WOOUBUItN,  Trt 


W  E  WOOUBUItN,  Trtoiurir.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PrtHdtnt. 
WM.  W.  SPANGLER.  Stmlary.  Hf 


— — — ,       IT  YOU  "WAHT  THE  EAETH," 

I  get "  The  World,"  which  you  can  have 
|for^.oo!  Wemeanlhe  "WorldType- 
H  writer.  Over  10,000  in  use.  We  believe 
^  there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
-  for  leas  than  165  that  will  compare  with 

ithis  as  a  practical  machine.  It  dots  the 
■work  and  no  mistake,  beaulifully,  neatly, 
easily!  Any  child  can  woric  it.  Anyone 
can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes'  prac- 
tice. 
Send  for  descripUve  circulars,  to  THE  BOWEN  MERRtLL  CO., 
3-tf  Si>le  Agents  for  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ikd. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

SQnts'  Furnishing  Qoods,  Trunks  &  VoUsss 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOUS.    IND. 


rmgog^ 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

^jBoth.  East  and  West. 

I'he  t>nly  line  with  solid  trains  to  BioomiDgton  and  Peoria,  with  Tfarongb 
CarB^o|principal^Missouii  River^poinis  in  several  hours  less  time  than 
any  other  line.  Also,  through  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars 
via  Danville  to  Chicago,  making  as  Quick  Time  at  Lower  Rates  tbaa 
?vy  other  route.  7 he  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  Quickest  and  OnJj 
Route  with  Through  Chair  Cars  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  Bellelbntaine, 
Kenton,  Tififin  and  Sandusky.  The  authorized  differential  Route 
East,  wi.h  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Eastern 
Cities  from  ^1.00  to  |i  5c  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Dkpot 

•  f  Going  East,  •8.00  a  m  ,  ""j  00  p.  m. 

*-**vc  "J^     (t      West,  •7.00  a.  m  ,    1.20  p.  m.,  *ii.05  p.  m. 

.     .       I   From  East,  '7  00  a.  m.,  •10.40  p.  m. 

\      "     West,  •7.40  a.  m.,    2  40  p.  m.,  •  8.40  p.  m. 
*  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  finest  Buffet  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
h'ttr  tickets  .and  full  information  apply  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'i  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  01  u> 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  column  for  special  notices  of  excursions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 
5  if  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  At»cni. 


rp  TTT  jg      Q_  Tr>  Tg]   /S^  rp 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE 


♦  •♦ 


Chicic^,  St  Louis  and  Fittsliurgli  Esulwav 
?ittsl3iirg]i.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis  Railway 

—  IH  THK^ 

SHOBTEST,  QUICKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINK  (K)ING— 

EAST,  WEST,  northwest:  &  SOUTR 


UnezcellediT  Through  Car  Service.     Superior  Equipment     Prompi 

Connections  in  Union  D*pot. 


Pi  LLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Hiisburgh,   Harrisburg,   Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Louisrille. 

The  adTantages  offered  to  Passeag an  via  Paa-Haadle  Route  are  nneaiuJled.  1 1^* 
r  ates  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modern  tmprovemeata  conduce  to  q><>«0 
comfort  and  si^cty  Baggage  checked  through  to  destination.  Superior  senricc  in  even 
reapect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  r^ard  to  muns 
connections,  and  rates  of  fare.  U.  R.  DEKlMO, 

AsTt  Geni  Paaa.  Agent,  IndianapoKt,  lad 

I  Aim'  MrCRRA«  General  Manager.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOHM  F.  MiLLsa,  General  Superintendent,  Coiumbas,  Ohio. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ATTEND  A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Will  open  its  70tti  Session  Jan.  17,  and  its  71st  Session  Marcli  27,.188S. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  attendance  this  year  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Among  these  are  the  following :  First — 
The  improvements  that  have  been  made,  giving  the  students,  without  increas- 
ing their  expenses,  additional  advantages  and  comforts.  Second — The 
course  of  study  has  been  made  more  complete.  Third — The  students  who 
have  gone  out  from  here  have,  by  what  they  have  accomplished,  proven  that 
the  work  done  here  is  so  thorough  and  satisfactory  that  educators  every- 
w  here  recommend  the  school.     We  have  made 

An  Institution  that  Accommodates  itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 
Instead  of  Compelling  them  to  Accommodate  Themselves  to  it. 

That  this  is  true,  two  f  cts  a<-e  sufficient  to  convince  all  thinking  people.  Firat :  Th'^ 
uiipanilleled  growth  of  the  institution.  In  fourteen  yean  It  Las  grown  from  an  eo- 
roHinent  of  THIKTY-yiVK  (3  0)  RXTJDENTe?,  to  be  THK 
LABQBST  NORMAL.  8CHOOI«  IN  THJE  UN1T£D  STATES,  and  to-day  it. 
wore  proeperoos  than  ever  before.  Without  merit  this  would  not  b«.  Especially  when 
81  udeutB  come  from  the  beet  homes  everywhere-  Heoond :  The  demand  for  those  trained 
bere  is  always  greater  than  can  be  supplied.  After  having  sent  out^ll  the  teachers  who 
•rt>re  willing  to  leave,  we  had  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  between  thirty  and  fort  t 
HpplicatioBs  for  teachers  to  fill  positions  at  salaries  ranging  from  t60  to  Si 00  and  upward* 
p«>r  mov  th.   Those  who  prepare  themselves  for  work  are  certain  of  good  paying  po<it]'  nn. 

School  la  In  seMion  the  entire  year.  Thorough  oourses  of  study  are  established 
aud  none  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed. 

The  Institution  is  thoroughly  equlpp<:d  with  everything  that  will  in  any  way  advancf 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Classes  are  organized  in  all  of  the  different  subjects  at  thr 
^ginning  of  every  term,  and  not  at  the  beginning^  only,  but  at  different  periods  duiinu 
the  term. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME, 

delect  their  own  studies,  begin  where  they  wish,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  de- 
sire. These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  offered  in  scHooLa  that  hays  a  small 
attkhdanck. 

Bzp«n8ea  are  leas  here  than  at  any  other  school.  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Oood 
board  and  well  furnished  room  (reoms  in  suites)  $1.66  to  $1.80  per  week.  The  accommo- 
dations at  these  low  rates  are  so  satisfactory  that  the  laiige  majority  of  those  who  attend 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  offered. 

We  own  not  only  the  sclioul  bui  diugs,  but  boarding  houses  as  well,  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  1200,000,  entirely  free  of  debt.  Psy  no  rents  or  taxes.  By  giving  the  nutter  our 
personal  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  provide  accommodations  such  as  no  uninterested 
parties  would  provide.  We  invite  the  most  thorough  investication. 
H  CAL£NDAB.-SPRrKO  TEBM  will  open  Uaroh  27, 1888;  8UMMEB  or  BEVIEW 
TEKM  willopen  Jane5, 1888;  FALL  TERM  wiUopen  August  28, 1888;  FIBST  WIK- 
TER  TERM  will  open  November  6, 1888. 

Gstaloffues  giving  full  particulars  of  the  school  mailMl  free.     Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

11  If] 
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The  Spring  Term  4^ 

Central  Indiana  ITorznal  Sohool 

Colloge 

Opens  Tuesday,  April  4th,   1889. 

The  pWHH'iit  year  has  Ih^mi  n  uutt^t  pn»sper«Mi8  miic,  and  the  outlook  for  the 
Doming  H|>rinur  nr  tejichcrs'  wriu  U  most  flHtti*i*iii(i^.  All  teMchcr^  rikI  oihei'8 
who  ri>iiieiii]>lHM''HU(*iidiii^  scIhm)!,  are  invited  to  eorrespoiiil  wiHi  um  and 
lesini  tlm  dehiUs  of  our  Work.  Wi;  helieve  the  eanieMt,  iinliL^trtous  siiideiit 
en II  accomplish  more  here  -  and  at  iintcii  le^scoi^t — thuii  at  any  i>rher  school. 
TIm*  HiutcesM  ot  oiir  stiid«;nts  warrants  U8  in  m  •kinjf  tliN  H'ateinenr.  TIhjv  hvv 
scat  tired  tliron^hont  l)>e  nahon,  sncfe^slnlly  tlllin<^  responsible  po8ifiot$( 
t'rmii  the  more  hnnihle  even  to  the  httxlU  of  Consfn*>R. 

Th<*  pri'Mnial  care  and  ovfiNiiriit  we  eict^'nd  to  indivnUmi  inipils  render 
ir  as  Hite  a  place  us  can  b<;  found  tor  yonn^  nuMi  and  wonnni  ont»id"  then*  t>\\  n 
hutiM's.  The  power  of  a  Cliri-»liin  illilui'aiion  is  tnlly  reco!>niz«Ml.  and  u  de- 
cided ChriKtian  iulIneniMs  uiitiiistHt  hv  anv  Hfctarninisni  is  niMiiMaintMl. 

P^Tfect  lihi'riy  nJ^.-icrion  i-:  «ifi'.»ivled  toevtn'v  student.  11  •  ixsuhjocted  to 
no  urbitrarv  rules  but  IS  nskt'd  to  contorin  to  Kni*h  rt*<rnlation<*  onlv,  an  are 
iki'ct  i^snrv  to  ihe  vvi'ttare  of  anv  eotnmnnitv  ofcitixenii.  \1I  the  instkUCTors 
areSPKCiALiSTb  in  flieir  partionlai- lines  of  \V(n'k.  ICacli  teacher  H  alway>i 
ix*ady  lo a^ni-t,  (Mitside  of  the i:biK»-ro.»in,  iho-^e  person**  who  have  not  been 
lortunate  in  iht  irearlv  education.  Work  in  the  class-room  is  made  iuteresL- 
Inir  an<|  efftMttlve.     The/^'///*/*  rrcite  aii<l  not  the  teacher. 

OuKCoi'KSE  IN  i.rrKUATUKK  Im  so  ananjfed  as  to  ^ive  our  pupils  a  knowl- 
edjfe  ot  the  bijsl  antlnnN  as  well  a>»  toacquim  a  taste  for  jrood  rmidinu:.  *Pupll8 
do  not  leavt*  iis  with  a  vai^ne  ideji «)(  one  or  two  authors,  biU  have  a  clear  and 
well  tl«-tin<*d  outline  ot  Enjflisii  Literature. 

Thk  GoMMi':RctAL  iJKPARTMKNT  sfives  a  practical  busin(*88  education  and  is 
generous]  V  palrtnnzed. 

TiiK  TiiACiiKRs*  UEPAirrMKNT  is  kept  abreast  of  the  times  in  every   respect. 
OuKRKUNioNcj  cultlvase  thr*  social  relations  ot  lite  and  are    conducted    by 
the  teicliers,  who  cherrfnllv  ;jive  their  lime    for    the    eutertaiur.ieut   ot    the 
students. 

Ladoga  l-*  a  pleasant  and  attractive  town.  Its  streets  are  wide,  g^raveled, 
well  kept  and  well. lighted.  It  has  excellent  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone 
cc — iani<tations.  In  everv  respect  it  makes  a  pleasant  home  for  the  student. 
T  'Jtizeiis  of  Ladoga  extend  to  students  a  cordial  greetini^  and  cbecrfuUv 
n     ve  ifn'in  into  their  hotnes 

ruiti(Mi  lor  one  term, $8.00;  board  frtim  $1.5)  to  $2.00  per  week.      Uoom.^ 
rt<      iMisibly  furnished,  50  cents  p<'r  week. 

V'rite  }it  once  lor  eiirular  givincf  further  informati(ni.     j^ihlress, 

IS.  E  /IMA  G  AG  RETT  WILSON,  Pres., 

Ladoga,    Indiana. 


<^B00K3  ALL  TEAOHEES  SHOULD  HAVE.  -^ 


\ 


,   Good   all   the   Year    Round] 

By  their  merit  tlif  y  have  won  thtnr  wav  to  a  very  wi<1f»  n***-  aiid  pcjr. 
larity.  They  nre  equally  *j(»od  iur  the  t*»rtchtM*  aiul  pupil ;  thry  .u-e^atnt  l^? 
?ery  best  iiKiihoJfor  Hu*  country  gchool,  the  jfnuled  !»chouI,  ii>e  ihitib^ 
school,  the  col h'<jo,  thf  in^it I tnti*4  an<l  lor  private  study  arid  review  tfifpp  > 
nothing  better.        Order  them  iio\r. 


TT.  S.  History  Ont lined 

By  O.  M.  l.KMOX. 


A.  complwfo,  yrt  c:int'lf*e  lopic-llst   of   the 

liiHtory  or  thv  Uiiiii'd  Sttiti*^  outlined 

by  tiie  I'xpoiKMitiui  lui'tiiod. 


This  littlo  book  has  alinoKt   rp vol n lionized 
tilt*  teaching  of  History. 

ft  hrinirs  thf  If*HHon  MyHtpmntically  hrfore 
:ii»>  »'iiiii(i  of  M»f  pupil.  It  n  aki'H  uvjiri«  ty 
»' toxf.lKMik"  in  tin-  tl.iKH  ail  ndvHutap'. 
It  wprtvrs  liistory  into  tlie  nn'inl  of  the 
pupil  in  murli  a  \v:iy  sim  to  niak'*  a  eonn^M't- 
t't<  \vhol«',  ratlifr  thun  nnnib«'rl'  ?<»»  discon- 
ri*»i't*^d  Htorii's  xoon  t<»  he  forjroitfMu  It 
Qiukew  I  III'  :tM>igiiiiuMit  of  tli«  Ich'.oii  a  v«'ry 
easy  ni;»tt«M-.  It  nlimes  tli^*  teat- Imt  of 
miifJi  oi  the  bni'dt^iiH  of  teacliiu^.  Jt  i«, 
Im  tact,  the  lurxtajid  only scifoiific  nictliod. 
I-  V  it.  and  he    conviiierd. 


l*ric»',    paper, 


Civil  Gov't  Outlined 
hy  c.  m.  lemon. 


Physiology  Outlined 

By    J.   F.    WARFEL. 


A  «j<i«Mitific  cla?<!^itication  of    tl>e    •ii^j*t«» 

of   Physiojoj^y,    Anatomy    a!<d    fl\gi«^. 

as  treated  III    tin*    bost    works*    of   Ife* 

day.    By   tliu    nH«»    of    th»^    m«»»hfv1. 

tfarhers    meet     ntih    nnqualifi^d 

The  antlior  of  tbi>  utirk  ha«  had  Bwa? 
yoai-s  of  i-xpi'r  <*iM'e  tt'«s  a  Ifaeher  »n«i  !»• 
Htitiirc  iiiHinu'tov,  and  }rivi'»i  tlii»  Owtlw 
a«  tli#^  result  of  ihiH  experience  in  14* 
classroom'. 

J I  >  "M  iire  jjciinjf  to  do  ii»stitnte  worl, 
jrt't  t  lii«  «'ntiiiie.  If  y<in  are  ^oti*};  to  x»-«t6 
vjdiool,  jrrf  tbN  tintliiie.  If  you  are  iiO->| 
to  «<tiM\  Pijysiolojry,  irt't  tbiM  ontllr.e.  If 
yon  are  p»'epariiig  for  exaniiuation,  Cfi 
this  oiiiline. 

The  co?*t  i»*  nieajrru  wbile  the  advaiitafe* 
are    ntdiniited. 
clotb,  25  cts. 


i'rice,    paper,    !•    ci*.; 


\   ^«>teTnatii?    aiialy^i."*    of   (;ivil    (iovern- 

incntin  jrfnera',atid  of  the  United 

otateH  in  ijarticnlar. 

f  !-  too  true  t!)#  many  of  oiir  tenelierH 
i*«  -« iilly  flefifient.  in  a  kno\vl»'d*re  of  the 
.:|i  -  re  of  jrovenuin*nt.  Some  star*-}*  al- 
i'-, id  V  refpn're  teachers  to  pasH  exami  la- 
I  in  •  in  tlii'i  important  hraiud  ,  and  at  i\o 
o4*l:int  Uule  ail  will.     Price  10  cts. 


Geoirraphy  Outlined 

By   C*   M.    LEMoN. 


An  extended  expo'iential  outline  of  ihf 
Ptibject  or  (Jeofrrapliy  in  its  ditTereLt  divis- 
ions, arran;;ed  in  ii  mannel'  c-xlenl  *t.d  to 
ena'de  th<'  student  to  master  t|ie  xiiUjpct 
tlioroujriilv,  and  to  aid  the  lejieher  vpft 
inu'di  in  the  presentation  ol  the  suS)ec! 
Pi  ic  ,  pai)cr,  15  ets. ;  cloth,  25  ceiiti. 


IMPORTANT  TO  INDIANA  TEACHERS, 


The  l?tate  B  »ar(l  of  Edneation  ban  ordered  that  every  applicant  for  a  tearhpr'i 
licence  sliall  present  to  tli»*  County  Siiperiniendent  a  n'view  orcouipo*»itioii  upon  ow 
•  f  the  following;  books.    Th»*veaii  be  had  at  I  he  pi  ices  anuexed: 

Paper         Cloth.    Tbo  Sketch  Book 20 75 

Ttile  of  Two  CiMeH vOc 7'»e. 

David  Coppertield 20 75 

II.  art  Of  Midhithlan 30 75 

flenry  Esmond 20 75 

lilt*    OlJ^^-      «•*•«%••■••*••»«••  £\'  •■■•■••■     1*9 

The  Pilot 20 75 

The  KSearlet  Letter 90 


Kiiieke I  booker's  N.   Y 20 50 

The  Happy    Boy 10 

poems  of  LouiTl'llow 2*) W 

PoemMof  VVhIttier 20 \ 

I'oerii''  of  Bryant 20 » 

Poem«  of  Lowell > 

Put  yoiirs'lf  in  in-Placo.,20 

McMaHterb*  Life  of  Franklin     % 


All  complete  except  the  paper   editions    of   Lonsrfellow,    Whilti^r,    and  II 
i  iie    alM»ve    .j^rices    include    postage.        Oraer    now    and    bpjfin     r«*adi'  g     • 

ihoHehooks. 

THE  NORMAL  BOOK  CONCERl 

Ladoga^   Indiana. 


ni. 
of 


Messrs.  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 

P>BG    TO  ANNOUNCE  that  tliey  Jiave  purchased  and 
-^     will  hereafter  publish  the  entire  list  of  the  late  firms  of 

Potter,  Knight,  Ainsworth  &  Co., 

)a»d( 

Knight.  Loomis  &  Co 

Under  this  head  they  offer  and  solicit  public  patronage  for 

THE  FAMOUS  PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER 

COPY  »^  BOOKS, 

Op  Which  an  Entirely  New  and  Carefully  Revised  Edition 

IS  Now  in  Preparaiion. 


Also  BOND'S  STAl-F  RULED  WRITING  BOOKS. 

PAYS(^N'S  GERMAN  COPY  BOOKS, 

POTTER  &  HAMMOND'S  COPY  BOOKS, 

AMERICAN  STANDARD  COPY  BOOKS, 

National  Language  T  ablets, 

National  NtamlDer  Tablets, 

Dinsmore's  Writing  Spellers, 

McVICAR'S  SPELLING  BLANKS,       AMERICAN  STANDARD  BLANKS, 

Bartholomew  s  Drawin2[  Books, 

PATTERSON'S  COMPOSITION  BOOKS, 

SCRIBNER'S  BOOKKEEPING  TABLETS, 

Gillet  &  Rolf's  Natural  Science  Series, 

HANSON'S  LATIN  SERIES, 

CROSBY'S  GREEK  SERIES, 

MAGILL'S  FRENCH  SERIES 

Webb's  Ne^vsr  "Word  Method,  etc.,  etc, 

o 


Correspondence  with  a  view  to  introduction  solicited, 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 

Ill  and  113  William  Sfreat,         263  and  265  Wabash  Avenue, 

MSW  ITORK.  CUICA.GO. 

4-1  ?         OTBTTS  SMITH,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Agent 


Constructive  Geography  and  History. 
ANNOUNCEMENT :-  —^ 

To  Facilitate  the  Drawing  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Maps  and  Charti. 

Fourteen  Afap-bhuks,  lo  x  1 2  inches,  on  fine  Drawing  Paper^  ccrret" 
ponding  in  Size  am/  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Ge^retpky^ 
On  each  Map- blank  the  proper  proportion,  and  the  accurate  outline  of  Uu 
country  to  be  mapped^  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I.  Hemisphere  (Double  Size).  No.    8.  •  Middle  States. 

No.  2.  North  America.  No.    9.  Southern  States  (E). 

No.  3.  Souih  America.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4  Europe.  No.  11.  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5.  Asia.  N>.  12.  Central  States  (W). 

No.  6.  United  States  (Double  Size).  No.  13.  Northern  States. 

No  7.  New  England.  No.  14.  British  Isles. 

One  Hundred  of  e^ch  Number  in  Srpaeaie  Box,  f  1.50. 
Single  Set,  14  Numbers  by  Mail,  25  cts. 

McGuffey  's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  firot  publication  of  Mo- 
Guftey's,  but  McGuffey's  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
and  patronaj^e  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the 
bill  of  "reading  made  tzsy"  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone. 

McGuFFEY's  Revised  Readers  just  adopted  for 

The  Territory  of  Montana, 

Oity  of  Milwaukee, 

Oity  of  Trenton.  N.  J. 

S^\    XcrixiS«    McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satis&c- 
P^p  600  000    *    ^'^^  ^^^  *^  ^^  '^^  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  than 
'     *        McGuffey'  used  since  1865. 

ifCitTfinnsf t     McGuffey's  Revised  Rea'iers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
iilr VA  nS        tory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  used 

Fop,  820,000.  .    '       %t    r^    er      1  c     ..         ui-   l    j 

Since  McGuffey  3  were  nrst  published. 

%iiXT  ^DrltEtlS      McGuffey 's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satis- 
^    Pop  22>  000        *    factory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

'  of  bjih  these  cities. 

%!^hT  ^Orh      McGuffry's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.    McGuffey  adopted 
^cUI  ^Uin«    ^    succe5sivc  Boards  of  Education  for  25  years. 

Pop.  1,500,000.  '  •*  ' 

§r0okll11t     Mc^u^<^y*^  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.     McGuffey's  Series 
»        adopted  and  used  continuously  for  25  years. 

Pop.  600,000. 

%OfiiotT     McGuffey's  Revised  First  reader  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
^p.  4.0.000.*    public  schools. 

Used  in  the  Public  Schools  of 

Terre  Haute,  South  Bend, 

Evansville,  Richmond, 

Port  Wayne, 

and  leading  Cities  and  Towns  of  Indiana  almost  without  exception. 

Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

4-tf  cr3srci3sr3srA.TX,  o. 


AIDS  TO  ILLUSTRATION. 

FOB  TEA.GHKBS  AND  SCHOOLS, 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES, 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  Etc 

The  befit  and  chenpest  line  of  Stendla  in 
the  market.  SOO  eDtirely  uew  and  elegant 
deslgna. 

STANDARD 

LaCKBOARD 

STENCILS. 

Sample  map  (34  z  86  in.)  and  figure  design 
(17x22  in.)f  with  catalf^oe,  directiooi  for 
using,  etc ,  sent  post-paid  for  lOe  stamps  </ 
you  mention  ihit  paper, 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO., 

Bducational  PubUshen, 
NEW    YORK    ANi>    GHIOAOO. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 


Qew  York  Edoatiooal  Boreao- 

FUBNISHES 

Good  Teachers  Positions. 

SUPPLIES 

SohoblB  with  Fint  Glass  Teaoheis. 


E.L  KELLOGG  &  CO. 

PROPRIETORS. 

H.S.  KELLOGG, 


MikM'iLO-KR. 


4-? 


TRAVEL  VIA 


CI  S"^L8<C  Rv 

KANKAKEE 
LINE 

BIG   FOUR 


iTHE  POPULAR  ROUTE 

CINCINNATI, 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

li A  PAYBTTB, 

and  CHIOAGK). 


PULLMAN  BUFFETT  SLEEPEBS  and  e)eg?nt  BECLININO  CHAIB  CABS  on  Night 

Trains.    PABLOB  CABS  on  Daj  Trains. 

SHOKT     LIITE! 

BKX^^ICKN' 

Indianapolis    and    Cincinnati. 

TUC  CiKli  V  I  IMC  Between  CHICAQO,  INDIANAPOLIS  and  CINCINNATI 
lnL.UnlLT  LIINL  which  makes  connection  in  CENTBAL  UNION  DAPOT  at 
CI^NCINN  A 1 1  with  all  trains  of  the  C.  &  O.  Br.,  C.  W.  &  B.  Bf .  (B.  &  O.),  C.  C.  O  &  I. 
Bt.  (Bee  Line).  N.  Y  ,  L.  E.  &  W.  Bt.  (Erie).  Ky.  Central  Kj.,  and  G.  N.  O.  A  T.  P  Bj. 
(Qaeen  and  Crescent  Boute),  to  and  from  sll  Points  in  the  EAST  and  SOUTH-EAST. 

At  CHICAQO  close  cooneetions  made  with  all  lines  to  and  from  the  West  and  North- 
west 

Trains  each  war,  Dail  j  except  Sunday,  and  Two  Train  each  war  on  Sunday!  b^ 
tween  INDIANAPOLIS  and  aNCINNATI. 

2  Trains  each  war,  Daily  except  Sunday,  and  One  Train  each  way  on  Sundays  be- 
tween CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  LA  FAYETTE  and  CHICAGO. 

LC.  TUCKER,   C  S.  LaFOLLETIE,  J.  H.  MARTIN,  JOHN  EGAN, 
1lW.Pta.Ag»it,      w.^._ii. !„,.  DBtPta.Axat,       deilhaMigiraii 

121  Ei.dolpli  81.         WJrtenftaiMgirAgeit,      g.|.w.Wi,fc.|„.8ti,      Ti0btA«nft, 
Chicago,  III.       La  Fayxttb,  Ind  Indianapous.  Ind.  Cincinnati,  O. 

\A-tl] 


Review!  Review! 

THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

DANVILLE,  IND., 

OFFERS  MOST  EXCELLENT  ADVANTAGES. 


The  Spring  Term  will  Open  April  2,  1889. 
The  Semmer  Term  will  Open  June  ii,  1889. 


STUDENTS  OAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME,  and 
have  Perfect  Liberty  in  Selecting  Studies. 

There  will  be  clasees  in  forty  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

Expenses  are  Very  Low:  Tuition  the  Spring  Term,  $8.00; 
Tuition  the  Summer  Term,  $6.00;  Good  Table  Board,  $1.40  to  $2  per 
week ;  Roqm  Rent,  .50  cts.  yer  week. 

A  Word  to  Public  School  Teachers :  You  can  have  liberty 
in  Selecting  Studies  here.  You  can  Review  any  or  all  the  Common 
Branches.  You  can  devote  all  your  time  to  Advance  Work  if  you  wish. 
You  can  take  a  Commercial  Course.  You  can  prepare  for  Higher  Li- 
cense and  Higher  Work. 

Special  Deparments.  We  have  strong  departments  of  Pho- 
nography, Telegraphy.  Type- Writing,  and  Instrumental  Music  (Piano, 
Organ,  Guitar,  Cornet,  Violin,  Flute,  Qarionet,  Trombone,  etc.  Mu- 
sicians are  organized  into  Bands  and  Orchestras.) 

Students  Room  in  Private  Houses.  We  have  no  large  dor- 
mitories. Evere  student  will  be  given  a  good  room  in  the  home  of  a 
citizen.  Students  study  at  their  rooms.  The  School  is  not  kept  for  h<ntrs 
in  a  great  assembly  room  during  the  warm  days  of  spring  and  summer. 

Write  for  a  Catalogue.  It  wiU  be  sent  free.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered  by  personal  letter.  If  we  can  not  meet  your  wants  we  will 
promptly  tell  you  so. 

Address,  MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  President. 

C.  A.  HABGBAVB,  Secret  sry.  ^f 


FOUNDED  I88a  CHARTERED.  PERMANENT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY.  IND. 

Fine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training. 

The  FaU  rpening  of  '88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     The  atUndanct 

being  223  fff  of  that  of  one  year  ago, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

$27  IN  ADVANCE  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
one  lerm  uC  10  weeks. 

$120  IN  ADVANCE  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
one  year  of  47  weeks. 

These  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  commi  dious  ro«»ms,  and 
superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  ktudy  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes.to  suit. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Typewriting  Departments  have 
just  been  added. 

CALENDAR.— First  Winter  lerm,  Nov.  13.  '88 ;  Second  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89;  bpring  term,  April  2,  '89;  Summer  term,  June  11,  »9. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money   ef unded -^  c>ur  School  is  not  just  as 

represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  10  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 

0..yes,»tf„e.  Addrc,     g.  p.  SUTHERLAND.  Pre.id.nt. 

S  O  TJ_T  131  ! 
J.  M.  &I.  RAJLROAD. 

Sborteet,  Beet,  and  Moat  PoDular  Line  to 

Loflisri,  NasbTi,  Meiophis,  Chattajioi^  Atlanta,  Mobile  k  New  OrleaAS. 

It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  Ac  direct  route.    The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and-  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  wi!) 
answer,  <*ye8,  always  Uke  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  af>- 
ply  to  H.  R.  BERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  northeast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House 
JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 
JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 

6.7t  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both.  East  and.  West. 


The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Bloomington  and  Peoria,  with 
Cars^ojlprincipal^ Missouri  River*points{in  several  hours  less  time  than 
any  other  line.  Also,  through  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Can 
via  Danville  to  Chicago,  making  as  Quick  Time  at  Lower  Rales  tfaaa 
any  other  route.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  uhio.  The  Quickest  and  Only 
Route  with  Through  Chair  Cars  to  Urbana,  Ohio,  BeUeJontaine. 
Kenton,  Tiffin  and  Sandusky.  The  authorized  differential  Route 
East,  wiih  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Eastern 
Cities  from  |i.oo  to  I1.50  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Dkfot 

r^        j  Going  East,  *8.oo  a,  m.,  '*3  00  p.  m. 

*^*  \     "      West, *7.oo  a.  m  ,    1.20  p.  m^  *ii.o5  p.  m. 
.    .       f  From  ISast,  *7  00  a.  m.,  *io.40  p.  m. 
Arrive  '^      „     West,  *7.40  a.  m.,    2  40  p.  m.,  •  840  p.  m. 
»  Daily. 
All  trains  have  the  finest  Buffet  Sleepers  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'l  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  column  for  special  notices  of  excarsions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 
5  tf  H.  M.  BRONbON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 

THE   aKEj^T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 

Chicafl^,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsl)iirgli  Railway. 
Fitts1)urgli.  Cincinnat|^&^St.  Louis  Railway. 

SHOBTEST,  QUICKEST  ASh  BEST 

-LINE  CKHNG- 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHW$lST.&  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  7  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Bquipment.     Piompt 

Connections  in  Union  D^pot. 


PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GRRAl 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoik 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Int^ianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Lonisrille. 


The  adTaattges  offered  to  PaMeaffon  via  Faa^Haadle  Route  are  aaeanalled.    TIm 

lOQBdl 

jorter 
_  IB  resara  tt 

ooBJMCtiona,  and  rates  ef  fare.  '  H.  R.  DKKINO, 

Airt  Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  ladieaapoBs,  lad. 


rates  are  always  ss  low  as  by  anv  other  line.   All  medera  improvemeBtt  cosdiioe  to  ipesd^ 
oemfort  and  safety.    Baggage  cnecked  through  to  destinatioii.    Supe  ' 
rsapect.    Agent  cS  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  infonnatiOB 


\KUM,^  MrCaKA,  General  Manager.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JoRM  F.  MiLLaa,  General  Superintendent,  Coiumbna, 

6^  R.  A.  FORD,  Gen. 


Ohio. 

Paae.  Ageat,  Fittsbnigh, 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON.  MONROE.  COVNTY,  IND. 
FALL  TEBM  h^trlM  on  tb«  sectad  Thnndar  li  Rept^uber. 
'WIVTEB  TERM  b<>irlnH  ob  Bntt  Tipgdiy  Hfier  N«w  TxaFs  Du. 
SPRING  TERM  berinf  on  the  Ikird  TuesdiiT  In  March. 
COMMESCEHENT  DAT  iH  an  the  flrat  Wt-dm^ar  In  Jnns. 
FOURTEEN  COI.L,EOIATB  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 
1.  '  The  Cmum:  in  Greek. 
1.    The  CouniB  in  Ulin, 

3.  Tbe  C(>une  in  Romance  LaogiiBgei. 

4.  The  Courae  in  Germ  luic  LA]i|[ai{[e&. 

5.  The  Coume  in  Englixh. 

6.  The  Course  in  Hisiorr. 

7.  The  Course  in  Social  Science  and  Ecoaomia. 

8.  Tbe  Coune  in  Fhllotophj. 

9.  The  Cnurae  in  FedagogT. 
10.    The  Coune  in  Maihcmalrea. 
It.    The  Course  in  Phpici. 

I  a.    The  Coune  in  Chemist  ry. 

13.  The  Conne  in  Geolf^. 

14.  The  Coune  in  Biology. 

Also,  ■  iwo  yean'  Preparatory  Conrae. 
Tb»  VbII  Tsrai  b«clai  vith  thai^Mnlnf  of  tbe  OoUan  Ytar,  on  Um  Hgond  Tharilar 
Hwning  Id  Beptembai.    SludMIU  U  ba  CZHBlnad  •hoold  prwim  (lianiaBtni  tv* 

TmtloH  Fnaa.  'Oontiiipnii  Far,  K  M  pri  tens.     Ubnrr  Fn*  ratnlred  «  all,  n.Ot. 

Few  muKl  be  paid  ilrlrtl;  la  adTanca. 
kronen  Admitted  id  all  Cnanea  on  nma  eoodttioaa  ai  Haa. 

For  O  alntru^.  Hod  nther  iDtonnalloD,  addn^ 
fliiaiilal  Admnta^aa  cflarad  Xo  Ivacbon  vfao  laaT  wlab  to  qiaibd  1h«  aprlof  tana  In 
Ibe  Dli>Ter><l[>  m  apeslaJ  itudtra. 
W.  E.  WOODbURN,  Treaturir.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  Prtiidtm. 
WM.  W.  SPANULER.  Stertlary.  1^ 


IT  YOU  "WAHT  THE  EABTH," 
get  "The  World,"  which  you  can  have 
for  J8.oo!  We  mean  the  "  World  Type- 
miter.  Over  30,000  in  use.  We  believe 
there  is  no.  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
for  less  than  $65  that  will  compare  with 
this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  dots  iht 
Kw^and  DO  mistake,  beaatifoUy,  neatly, 
easilyl.  Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyone 
can  ieam  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes'  prac- 
tice. 

Send  (or  descriptive  circulars,  to        THE  BOWEH  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Salt  AgttUafor  Indtana,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

PETER  GRAMUNG  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qonts'  burnishing  Cfoods,  Trunks  k  Valises 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOLIS.    IND 


The  People's  Cyclopedia 

17TH  EDITION. 

The  Only  Cyclopedia  Complete^ to  Data 

LATEST,  CHEAPEST  and  THE  BEST  I 
Agents  Wanted.     Address,      ^V'.  I.  SQUI KE, 

lo-tf  CINCINNATI,  O. 

B«UbUsh6d  itja  EDUCATEPORBUSINBS&  Rcorgvaised  x^f. 

Indianapolis  Business  Dniversity, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship,  and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Nov 
IS  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  full  information,    Elegent  Catalogue  free,      i-tf 

J~1)HNS0N'S  UNIVERSAL  CYCLOP.CDIA. 
(Revised  Edition)  is  a  whole  library  of  universal  knowledge  from  the 
pens  of  the  ablest  scholars  in  America  and  Europe.  It  is  accepted  as 
high  authority  in  our  leading;  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning.  It 
is  not  for  the  few,  like  Appleton's,  the  Britannica,  or  the  International,  haftr 
all.  It  has  been  thoroughly  revised  at  a  cost  of  over  $60,000  and  three  yeais* 
labor  by  forty  editors  and  over  2,000  renovmed  contributors.  It  is  in  eight 
conveni6nt-sized  volumes.  No  father  can  give  to  his  child  at  school  or  htf 
son  or  daughter  just  entering  the  arena  of  life  anything  that  will  be  of  more 
permanent  benefit.     It  is  an  education  supplementary  to  that  of  the  schools. 

Address,  for  particulars  and  terms. 

Or  E.  D.  BOS  WORTH,  A.  J.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

CHAwroai>svii.LB,  END.  5-iy.  11  Qftat  Jones  Strset.  MEW^YORK. 

KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y  SCHOOL  AIDS, 

And  Mr1icl«s  tpoaally  adapted  to  the  Im  tratainmeot  and  instruction  of  Childreaat  Ho«e. 

for  Catalognes  addreas,  IHOS,  CHARLES^  l¥tsUm  A^eni, 

yd  75  and  77  Wabash  Aveane,  Chioafa 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Be  IIh  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  Ibr  Charchea, 
Bchool8,FireAUrms,Farma,eCe.   FULLI< 
WABBiirrsD.   CatalagQeaenfcVreo. 


VANDUZCN  A  TIFT.  CliihiiH,  O. 


Indianavlslorinalv  University, 

PRINCETON,   IND. 


Students  Can  Enter  at  Any  Time. 


A  SCHOOL  HA  VING  SUCH  A  BROAD  AND  LIB- 
ERAL FOUNDATION  AS  MUST  ATTRACT 
ALL  STUDENTS  WHO  INVESTIGA  TE 
INTO  ITS  THOROUGH  METHODS. 


THE  HIGH  RANK  of  the  SCHOOL 

Is  shown  by  its  remarkable  growth,  which  stiU  continues. 


Twelve  Teachers, 

Every  one  of  whom  is  a  specialsst,  have  been  employed  from  the  first, 
and  the  number  is  now  being  increased  to  sixteen. 

Expenses  as  Low  as  at  any  other  School. 

NOT  DECIDE 


!!• 


To  go  elsewhere,  until  you  have  seen  our  Catalogue  andjknow  what 

advantages  may  be  had  here. 


CALENDAR. 

Spring  Term  begius  April  2,  1889. 

Summer  Term  begins  June  11,  1889. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  3,  1889. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  other  information.    Address, 
3-?  JOHN  W.  RUNCIB.  Principal. 


aVE;TlON-|a°l-AN5WER'l0°l-a.V 

^M  aw^qivESTieJ" 


loot looi  — -..      looi  'OOL: 


PUBUCAriOnS  UF 

THOUSAND  AND  ONE  { 

-THE- 

ANSWER 

■WE^ffi^ 

On  U.  HISTORY 

GEOGRAPHY 

■fiJlelilERS- 

ARITHMETIC 

ENGLISH  GRAMM 

-CCAIRMiy- 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND 
THEORY  AND  PRji 

'CLETOItfflD"-      ORTHOCRAPtiv.; 

•©IIO- 

GENERAL  HISTOl 

"~  S™^"p^s  rs'Sf 

Hlj  wuhoDl  >  nnl  in  pnunnf 

ucducue.    Thi.uthotitJLBi 

Word*  ^<^on«otlv  Sjioken. 

Popu'ar  8yrorymt.-ci«ii 

Errsss.'^™"^"-'" 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  Tl 

The  "Vandalia 

And  ibe  reuon  for  thi*  is  appareiK  lo  all  those  who 
Enal  and  (he  Wnl.  IE>  tiaini  run  solid  from  Indianapa 
Ihe  service  is  conceded  to  be  anequaled.  ComCoFtable  d 
kept  lidy  and  clean,  handsome  snd  elegsnlly  furnished  p 
sofa  chain,  go  lo  make  (he  trip  from  Indianapolii  to  £ 
rather  ihan  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  can  are  run  on  o 
a  loral  sleeper  is  also  run  for  the  conTenience  of  local  tra> 
apolis  and  Su  Louii,  and  passengeis  can  get  into  the  car  ■ 
Station  any  iiddc  after  8:30  P.  M ,  and  will  not  be  disturbt 
reached  at  7:00  A.  11.     Rates  >r«  always  at  low  as  b7  less 

Throngh  express  trains  nin  as  follows:  Leave  Indii 
ii:;5  A.  w^  11:00  f.  u.  AniTe  at  St.  Lonit,  5:00  p.  u.,  ' 
A.  M.,  respectively. 

Before  making  airangements  for  a  western  trip,  be  st 

Bpon  H.  R, 

All"!  Cul  Pua.  Jtga 

yti  48  W.  Washington  St.,  Ini 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  ATT£ND  A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL? 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Wilt  open  its  70tii  Session  Jan.  17,  and  Its  71st  Session  Marcli  27,>18ii8. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  attendance  this  year  ie  much  greater 
than  that  ttf  any  preceding  year.  Among  these  are  the  following^  Fint-— 
The  improvementB  that  have  been  made,  giTing  the  students,  without  increae- 
ing  their  ezpenees,  additional  advantages  and  comforts.  Second — The 
course  of  study  has  been  mad^  more  complete.  Thiid — 1'he  students  who 
have  gone  nut  from  here  have,  by  what  they  have  accomplished,  proven  that 
•the  work  done  here  is  so  thorough  and  satisfactory  that  educators  eveiyf 
where  recommend  the  school      We  have  nuule 

An  Institution  that  Accommodates  Itself  ts  the  Wants  of  the  People, 
Instead  of  Compelling  them  to  Accommodate  Themselves  to  it. 

lliat  this  is  true,  two  f  <cta  are  •uffldent  to  oonyince  all  thinking  people.  First :  llie 
nnpairillded  gr6wth  of  the  institution.  '  la  fourteen  year*  it- has- grown,  from,  an  en- 
roUmeat  ol  XHIRTY-KrVIC  (3  0)  RTTJDHSJ^TS,  to  be  THB 
I.AB01&8T  NORMAL  SCHOOL  IN  THB  UNITED  STATS8,  and  to-day  is 
.more  prosperous  than  ever  before.  Without  merit  this  would  aoc  he.  Especially  when 
students  come  from  the  best  homes  everywhere.  Seoond :  The  demand  for  those  trained 
here  is  slways  greater  then  can  be  supplied.  After  having  sent  outfsll  the  teaeheia  who 
were  willing  to  leave,  we  hsd  at  the  opening  of  the  present  yesr  between  thirty  sod  forty 
appUcatioaa  for  teachers  to  ilU  positions  at  salaries  rangiDg  from  S60  to  flOO  sod  upwards 
per  mopth.   Those  who  prepare  themselves  for  work  are  certain  of  good  paying  positions. 

Sehool  Is  in  aeasion  the  entire  year*  Thorough  courses  of  study  are  established 
and  none  bqt  experienced  teachers  are  employed 

The  institution  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  every  thing  that  wfU  in  any  wsy  sdvanoe 
the  intereets  of  the  students.  Classes  sre  organised  in  sll  of  the  dilTerent  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  and  net  at  the  beginning  only*  but  at  diflbrent  periods  during 
the  term. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME, 

Select  their  own  studies,  begin  where  they  wish,  and  sdvanoe  as  rapidly  ss  they  may  de- 
sire.   These  are  advaoteges  which  can  not  be  offered  in  schools  that  hays  ▲  bmau. 

▲TTXVDailCI. 

Expenaes  are  lesa  here  than  at  any  other  school.  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Good 
board  and  well  furnished  room  (rooms  in  suit«>s)  $1.66  to  Si  .80  per  week.  The  socommo- 
dations  at  these  low  rates  are  so  sstisfactory  that  the  large  msjority  of  those  who  attend 
avail  themselves  of  the  sdvantages  thus  offered. 

We  own  not  only  the  school  buildings,  but  boarding  houses  as  well,  the  value  of  whSph 
exceeds  S200,000,  entirely  free  of  debt.  Fay  no  rents  or  taxes.  By  giving  the  mattsr  oar 
personal  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  provide  accommodstions  such  ss  no  uninterested 
parties  would  provide.    We  invite  the  moet  thorough  investigation. 

GALBNDAR.— SPRING  TERM  will  open  March  27,  1888;  SUMMER  or  REYIEW 
TBRM  wiU  open  Jnoe  5, 1888;  FALL  TERM  will  open  August  28, 1888;  FIRST  WIN- 
TER TERM  will  open  November  6. 18SS. 

Catalogues  sivInK  f  mU  p<irtieiilarp  of  ih<»  nch^ol  mnilMl  fr«e.     Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 


FREE 


FOR  EXAMINATION. 

The  Teachers'  Psychology 

By  A.  S.  Welch,  Prof,  of  Psychology,  Iowa  Agricultiiral  Collei^ 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Mich.  Normal  School.  Qotfa^  i2mo., 
300  pp.    Price,  $1.25;  to  teachers,  $1.00:  by  mail,  12  cts.  extra. 

In  order  to  bring  this  remarkable  book  to  the  attention  of  teacfacn 
quickly,  we  made  £e  liberal  offer  below  to  the  subscribers  of  oar  jour- 
nals. To  this  end  over  500  have  responded,  and  we  have  decided  Id 
give  every  responsible  teacher  the  privilege  of  examining  this  book. 
Hence  our  otter  below.  You  must  acknowledge  that  we  show  cooend- 
erable  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  book  to  speak  for  itself.  Reid 
carefully  what  others  sav,  and  then  send  for  it.  Remember  that  it  it 
a  large  i2mo.  volume  of  300  pp:,  the  size  usually  sold  for  S^%SO, 

Cut  this  Blank  out.  fill  it  in  oarefuUy,  and  return  to  ua. 
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E.  L.  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  New  York: 

PUase  send  a  copy  of  Welch's  Teachers'  Psychology 
for  examination.  I  hereby  agree  to  remit  you  $1.12  by  return 
mail  or  return  it,  post-paid,  within  10  de^s  of  receipt. 

Teacher  in Name 


Address. 


Oa  neelpt  %l  the  book  replies  oome  In 

iftylDg:   *' Just  the  book  I  have  long  want- 

ad."    '*  If  the  price  was  its  weight  in  silver 

1  would  keep  ii,"  etc. 

M.  G.  LouoH,.teacber  in  Switsn*,  W.  Va., 
lays:  "  I  reoeiTed  the  Teachers'  Psycbolocy 
in  good  order.  So  far  as  I  bare  examined  It, 
Frefaoe,  Contents,  and  general  outlines  thro- 
out  the  book,  1  think  it  is  thb  psychology 
for  teachers.  I  have  also  read  some  of  toe 
sections  and  found  them  to  inspire  me  i^iita 
new  Tigor  and  a  desire  to  study  it  more 
elomly.  1  don't  presome  yoo  wUl  have  many 
ooples  returned,  st  least,  I  lor  one  shall  not 
retom  mine.    Enclooed  find  11.12." 

A  large  number  ef  most  commendatory 




letters  from  prominent  edneators  hsTo  been 
receiTed.    We  can  quota  but  two  or  thrss. 

8.  T.  DuTTOH,  8upt.8chooU,New  Baven, 
Conn.,  saya:  '*I  baTe  do  heafutton  in  saying 
Welch's  Psychology  will  be  highly  appreci- 
ated bT  a  large  number  of  teachers.  It  Is  a 
▼aluable  aid  to  that  snlfHnudy  which  la  b«o- 
essarr  to  arrlTO  at  some  oondosion  regard- 
ing the  problem  ef  mind  growth.*' 

Dr.  L.  R.  Klxmk,  of  the  CiacinDati  Tech- 
nical Hcbool,  says:  **  Dr.  Welch'a  Peyefaol- 
ogy  is  a  very  Berrioeable  book;  oae  that  Is 
destined  to  hsTe  a  grcut  future." 

Prof.  Alkx.  E.  Frtk,  Oamfaridge,  Mass-i 
saya:  "It  la  a  pleasure  to  i«commend  * 
book  of  such  sterling  wonh  ai^The  Teach- 
ers' Psychology." 

Prof.  C.  H.  McGrkw,  Prof,  of  P&ychology  Univ.  of  Cal.,  says,  January 
24, 1889 :  "  I  have  read  with  deep  interest  and  pleasure  your  new  Teachbjls* 
I^YCHOLOGY.  It  has  held  my  attention  like  a  novel.  I  do  not  wish  to  ose 
superlatives,  but  the  temptation  is  very  strong  in  speaking  of  this  remarkable 
book.  It  is  nut  only  the  best,  but  I  know  of  no  book  on  the  subject  that  im- 
presses me  so  favorably.  It  is  unique  and  original  in  plan,  analytic  in  fonn, 
clear  and  terse  in  style,  scientific  in  spirit  and  thought,  and  very  ci  mmon 
sense  and  practical.  The  illustrations  of  every  principle  drawn  from  conomon 
life,  its  freedom  from  the  abstractions  and  hypotheses  of  the  old  school  meta- 
physics, its  constant  reference  to  the  developing  mind  of  the  child,  its  constant 
stimulus  to  self-scrutiny  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  make  it  a  book  that  every 
teacher  will  want." 

^^  We  publish  the  largest  and  moat  valuable  Hat  of  books  for  teaehen.*  New  cata- 
logue free,  we  also  keep  in  stock  all  such  books  of  other  publiahers.  lOU  page  catal««ae 
6  cents.  List  of  1000  Best  Books  fob  School  Libbabiks  6  cents.  Buoka  in  stock  ai 
lowest  prices.  Alto  largoMt  line  uf  Blackboard  Stencils,  and  the  Dew  York  Educatlonsl 
BureacL    Circulars  free  ij you  mtntUn  this  paptr. 

f.  L  KELLOQQ&CU.,  Educat'l Publi8her8,\U^^^ 


CHARTERBD,  PERMANENT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

A.ND- — 

PRACTICAL  Business  Institute, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fine  BuitdiDg.  Strong  Faculty.  Pimcticol  Training. 

^»e  Fall  ef  cuing  ef'SS  was  Iki  best  the  School  hus  ever  had.    The  attendance 

teing  iis  %  of  that  of  ane  year  ago. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

Wa7  IN  ADVANCE  will  p»y  lor  board,  luilion,  and  room-rew  for 


These  figures  guarantee  plenty  lo  eat,  varm  bedi,  commtdioiu  roBini,  aod 

YoD  can  enler  ai  any  time,  ■ludy  snylbin£,  and  be  sure  to  lind  classes  to  suit. 

Prq>arBloiy,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type-Writing  Deparlmenta  bave 
just  been  added. 

CALENDAR— Firat  Winter  lenn,  Nov.  13, '88;  Secoad  Winter  term, 
January  12, 'Kg  ;  Spring  lerm,  April  3, '89;  Summer  term.  June  11, '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  refunded.— ^C our  School  it  not  j&ii  «s 
repreteiilcd,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  lo  your  hornet. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Addresii, 

3"?  E.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  President. 

I®"  A  MOST  FASCINAT- 
ING COURSE  OF  STUDY 
S  y  ANENTIREL  Y  NEW 
SYSTEM  OF  TEACHING 
BY  MAIL.     SPECIALLY 
ADAPTED  FOR  TEACH' 
ERS  PREPARING  FOR 
EX  A  MINA  TION  AND 
PROMQT/ON.     TERMS 
MODERATE. 
For  circulars  addrtss, 
SEYMOUR  BAION, 
so  Bromfield  St., 
6-1/  Boston,  Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 
PRIMAR  Y  SCHOOL  AIDS, 


id  uticlei  ipcmUf  adapud  u 

tta  Cualocuca  addreo,  iHuS.  CHARLES,  H 


AIDS 
AND   DEVICES 


FOR  TEACH 


Stories  from  Pictures. 

▲  Viw  Aid  h  Lttfaifi  TMdUag. 

Luge  sheets  of  pftper,  7x10  inobea,  nded  on  both  aidefi. 
On  the  upper  half  of  the  first  page  i«  a  picture  of  children 
at  work  or  play— /iotnp  something.  On  each  side  of  the 
picture  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  io  use  In  building  the 
iitory  is  given.  The  pupil  can  use  these,  or  others  sug- 
gested by  the  teacher. 

Pbi€¥8    Sample  Dozen,  10c. ;  Ten  Dozen,  76c. 


-:o:- 


Tracing  Maps. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  Tracing  BCaps.  we  have 

K laced  on  the  market  a  cheap  and  Inexpensiye  series,  which 
I  meeting  with  an  extensive  sale.  The  following  maps 
kept  constantly  in  stock :  North  America,  South  America. 
Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  Australia,  New  England  States.  Middle 
Atlantic  States,  South  Atlautio  States,  Central  States,  West- 
ern States,  United  States. 
Prick— Single  Maps,  Ic.  each  ;  By  the  Hundred,  76c. 


:o:- 


Songs  and  Games  for  our 
Little  Ones. 

By  Janb  Muixxt.  For  Primary  Schools  and  Kinder- 
gartens. Chaste  and  refined.  Yeryponular.  Each  Song 
and  Oame  accompiM>l®<l  ^^^  Choice  Musio.  The  Song 
9ames  are  very  popular  with  the  children.  They  enter 
into  the  execiition  of  them  with  much  delight  and  spirit, 
%ad  thereby  gain  fresh  impetus  for  other  VrurJi.    Prick,  'zUc. 


Primary  Dictation 

By  A.  B.  OuiLroRD,  Principal  School  Sol' 
N.  J.  The  teaehlng  of  spelling  tfanwi^  tb» 
sentences  dictated  to  the  pupils  has  bcaaaeai 
method  in  our  best  schcxds.  Mr.  Onilford  I 
great  number  of  words  in  constant  use  thik 
difficulty  in  spelling,  and  woven  them  into 
teuces  for  dictation.  Each  one  of  the  lasoai 
interesting  ffects  about  members  of  thr  tasad  I 
The  reverse  of  each  card  contains  a  jUelsi  Josi 
work  or  for  busy  work  in  the  class  room,aiifdi>j 
a  review  of  tiie  facts  taught  on  the  otberaid» 
The  Dictation  Cards  maj  be  used  fbr  vsmim 
ing  if  desired.  Ten  Car<1s  In  •  8et.  ackc 
two  lessons — one  the  advance  lesson,  mi  Ihi 
skeleton  lesson  in  review.    Pmcb— 9De. 


-:o:- 


Story  of  the  Mosquita 

Ho.  1  of  tht  Stndr  Li^uci  Srin      I 

Adapted  for  Oral  InttnuHon  in  all  grsdei.  mH 
with  five  large  Stencil  Designs  for  blaekbovd  iH 
The  Story  and  Stencils  inclosed  in  a  nest  eavilspi 

Pbxcx^SSc. 


-:o:- 


School-room  Display  Cta 

The  only  one  in  the  market  for  dIsplSThV  ^  j 
the  pupils.  Twelve  leaves,  fifty-six  aqnsre  teta^ 
made  of  strong  mauiUa  paper.    Prick,  |1.W.        | 


JkY  usediuQ(),uw'schools  to-day.  T^e  largest 
■^^  and  most  complete  Catalogue,  containing 
nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  DESIGNS,  now 
nady.  lliese  Stencils  are  recognized  as  the  greatest 
llA>or-saving  device  of  the  age  for  teachers. 
Have  yon  tried  them  t 


^toSTEHG 


and  School  OfSoers :    we  will  msu-- 


LASai  XAF  OrWBIH  AUSffiA,  10  eh. 

Unnil  TKUMFXl'IK,  Vo^  ISO,  5  etL  ^|^ 

Together  with  diieotionB  for  nring,  aoonjiK"^ 
logue  of  designs  and  description  of  our  Devo» 
mou  SchoolHelps,  all  for  10  cts.    OrtyogM«» 


Little  Pieces  for  Little  People 

Teachers  will  find  these  selections  an  innovation.  The 
lenseless  "  What  a  Little  Tot  Am  I "  pieces  have  been  care- 
'ully  omitted.  The  compiler  evidently  believes  that  the 
)est  materisl  is  not  too  good  for  the  tenacious  memory  of 
:hildhood.  The  pieces  are  short,  bright,  fresh  and  sx-ark- 
ing,  and  easily  learned.  Printed  on  heavy  manilla  and 
ncloeed  iu  strong  envelope.  Very  attractive.  We  think 
-ou  will  like  them.  Secoud  edition  now  ready.  Note  the 
trice— only  15c.  postiisid. 


■:o:- 


Stories  for  Composition 
Exercises. 

This  is  one  of  our  most  popular  and  best  selling  books. 
»Iaterial  for  "  Composition  Stories  "is  in  great  demand, 
nd  we  have  here  a/'ollection  of  eighty -three  brief  stories, 
srefully  selected  oi.d  compiled  by  an  exiierieuceil  teacher. 

Pmck,'  16c. 


:o:- 


SH^' 


Child's  Own  Speaker. 

is  little  book  is  a  roUeotion  of  recitations,  motion 

i.  concert  pieces,  dialogneH  and  tableaux  for  very  little 

of  five  years  old  and  thereabouts.    In  all  it  ooii- 

*eoe8,  many  of  w^hich  have  been  specially  w  ritteu 

\.    Prick — In  Boards,  '2oc. ;  Paper,  15<;. 


Educational  Mone)^ 


A  rw-flBilA  of  cuh  Cdn  is  Oqua  ^ 

Put  up  in  a  handsomely  made  box,  with  *^^^m 
design,  containing  eight  small  comptftoy  °Vj 
The  money  consisto  of  discs  of  the  fta»^^ 
stamped  (by  spek*ial  permission  of  the  &»«"7- 
Treasury)  exactly  like  the  coins  in  commos  «»••  .| 
use  it  ill  teaching  the  children  to  make  ^^'''^^ 
great  variety  of  "store-keeping"  gsiues.  Pnd,?*^ 


-:o:- 


Supplementary  Reading 

By  Prlncipsl  A.  B.  Ouilpobd,  Jtner^    , 

Easy  Readingr  I>arets.— Presents  in  \?'*JfJ 
tractive  way  stories  of  child  life  that  are  ^J-J^J^jj 
of  the  experience  of  boys  and  girls  of  onr  ****j^i 
They  have  been  prepared  with  special  i«'"'*'St  s! 
to  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  Uttle  ckUdien.vv'' 
.plicity  and  directness  of  thought  and  expre«ii<»i.  y 

Set  I.— Designed  to  foUow  any  Fiwit  I^idtf-  fj. 
durable  niaiiilla  card.  Maiuvo  Puck-P^  '^^,  ^ 
or  more  cards  of  one  kind.  Ic.  each.  IhW  S^i 
in  this  Hct    Each  card  contains  a  storr  c^^rr,,Mi 

SET  II.— Beautifully  Ulustrstod.    Designed  tu  v» 
Flecond  Header.    Printed  on  heavy  mauilb^^  ^« 
Paic»— Per  Set,  26c. :  10  or  more  cards  of  one  ""JjU 
'ITiis  set  contains  ten  cards  and  twenty  le«on*-^ 
on  ca<'h  card— the  stones  of  each  card  complf^- 


THE  flIOHEST  EDUOATIOITAL  AUTHOBITIES  BEOOHMEHD 

HARPERS'  *  (isTiEi-^)  *  READERS. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Thaykr,  S/ate  Supt  of  Wisconsin^  says : 

An  examination  of  these  bcieks  veri6es  your  claim  of  special  merits* 
While  I  think  the  quality,  quantity,  and  arrangement  of  reading  matter  con- 
tained in  them  is  unsarpas^ed,  I  am  most  impressed  by  the  admirable  and 
oomprehensive  suggestions  relating  to  a  supplementary,  graded  course  of  lan- 
guage lessons  in  connection  with  the  exercises  in  reading.  The  mechanical 
execution  of  the  books  is  superb. 
Hon.  }.  EsTERBROOK,  State  Supt,  of  Michigan^  says: 

Harper's  Readers  are  in  all  respects  excellent — in  subject-matter,  bindings 
print,  and  art.     I  am  sure  they  will  meet,  as  they  deserve,  with  great  success. 
I  ihaJI  take  great  pleasure  in  speaking  well  of  them. 
Prof.  Wm.  H.  Paynv,  CAineeilor  of  Universily  of  NatkvUle^  says. 

An  examination  of  Harper's  Readers  convinces  me  of  their  great  excel- 
lence, both  in  respect  of  plan  and  matter ;  and  I  regard  them  as  representing^ 
the  highest  ideal  yet  reached  of  a  series  of  reading  books  for  use  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  country. 
Prof.  J.  W.  Stearns,  University  of  Wisconsin^  says: 

I  like  exceedingly  the  direct  and  progressive  way  in  which  the  first  book 
proceeds  to  make  readers  of  the  little  folks.  It  omits  the  cumbersome  orthcep- 
ical  apparatus  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed,  and  builds  up  by  repeti- 
tions and  successive  small  additions  an  effective  reading  vocabulary.  The 
other  books  are  also  admirable,  practical,  progressive,  beautifully  illustrated, 
and  copious  in  good  reading  matter.  I  am  sure  school  officers  who  have  been 
waiting  for  this  series  will  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  it  now  that 
it  has  appeared. 
PRES.  A.  R.  Taylor,  Kansas  State  Normhl  School,  says : 

The  Harper's  new  Readers  are  models  of  book-making  and  impress  me 
as  being  most  happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  pubii :  schools.    The  matter 
is  fresh  and  crisp,  and  will  beget  not  only  good  readers,  but  a  genuine  thirst 
for  good  reading. 
Pres.  Irwin  Shepard,  Minnesota  State  Normal  School^  says : 

I  am  well  pleased  with  Harper's  new  Readers.     It  is  easy  to  recognize 
their  superiority.    The  claim  for  the  books  that  they  excel  in  the  gradation  of 
the  matter  is  certainly  well  founded,  while  the  illustrations  and  letter-press 
are  unsurpassed.     We  shall  use  the  boohs. 
PRSS  Homer  B.  Sprague,  University  of  North  Dakota^  says: 

All  of  Harper  &  Brothers'  school  publications  appear  to  me  to  be  excel- 
lent, but  the  Readers  are  particularly  fine. 
Prof.  Alexander  F.  North,  the  Veteran  Wisconsin  Educator^  says : 

I  have  carefully  examined  every  page  of  Harper's  new  Readers,  and  un- 
reservedly acknowledge  them  to  be  the  t>est  series  that  ever  came  under  my 
notice.  They  show  throughout  the  careful  and  conscientious  work  of  one 
thoroughly  alive^o  the  wants  of  the  class  of  scholars  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. »  •  •  »  •  No  one  who  has  not  had  experience  in  the  matter,, 
and  has  not  given  consideration  to  it,  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  providing 
suitable  reading  matter  for  text  books  intended  for  scholars  ranging  from  six 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  To  provide  matter  plain  and  simple,  wiihdut  being 
childish,  interesting  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  instructive,  having  a  healthful 
moral  tendency  without  mawkish  sentimentality,  engendering  and  leaving  in 
the  mind  of  the  scholars  a  taste  for  good  literature,  is  no  easy  task.  This,  I 
think,  his  been  fully  accomplished  in  these  four  volumes. 

Pact*.       XMbkBc*.       tatrodaddoa,       Lbt. 

Harper's  First  Reader 144  .15  .to  .94 

'*        Second    '*     908  .sa  .30  .36 

Third        •     3x6  .30  .40  ^8 

Fourth    " 4ao  .40  .50  .60 

"         Filih        "      {In  prtparaiion) 

Total x,aB8       $1.07         $1.40      $x.6S 

Correspondence  Solicited.       Address,  "SST.    J.    BUTTON", 

General  Western  Agent  for  the  introduction  oi  S55  ana  257  Wabash  Ave., 

5-xt  Harper  ft  Brothers*  Educational  Works.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Original^  Simplt^  Natural^  Com/rthensh>e,  Edueational  and  kelfful  rmlirwif  mp^ti 
from  ike  memffry  pk€U*  of  the  subject,  JOURNAL  OF  EDULATIOB. 

Sbe6t)'8  matural 

/Bbemors  /1betbc6. 

Practical  in  its  AppHcations. 

Hcnast  In  its  Claims. 
CarrBspandBncB  Classes.  Simple  in  its  PrlnclplBs. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  MEMORY  TRAINIMG. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Containing  Opinions  of  Leading  Lducators 

5-xt    SCHOOL  OP  MBBf  ORY  TRAINING,  6  W.  14th  St..  New  York  City. 

TpvTT/'^  "Q  TTXTC!  Tonferrod  teithout  residence.  Any  one  cao  secure  thi*  desir- 
JLy  i2#Vjr  Ix  JlI^H^  able  end  by  punuing  a  course  of  itudy  br  CORRESROliiD£mC£ 
under  emlaent «  oilege  Professors,  at  slight  coal.  Those  who  hav^  left  College  wlttioat 
gjaduating  should  write  us  for  requisite  oondliioDS  and  sradnateasBonn  as  possible.  Foil 
information  '  f  Touraes,  Pr»fe»sors,  etc.,  given  in  the  UNION  READING  CIRCLE,  a 
large  lO-page  literary  Jouraal.  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  member- 
ahip  will  be  mailed  10  any  addiess  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  COR    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

N.  B.  — Situations  to  teach /rw  to  members  and  auhscribers.    Agents  wanted.        4-ty 

FOB  THE  S  HOOL-ROOM,  by  SLC 
Hakson.    Single  copy,  15c;  per  dios 

$1  66.     1  HBAP.  CHOICE,  PBKSB,  CA^ 

iiVATiNO.    Prtmovmecd  the  heai  ^ s^ 

sskool  mtuic  books  by  hundreds  0/  schools  thiu  have  just  introduced  U.  The  words  are  beas- 
tiful  and  melodies  charming.  Every  aong  a  gem.  The  book  cnntains  88  pp.,  luige  aLse^ 
and  is  bound  in  maailla  coTors.  Teachers,  send  15  one  cent  stamps,  or  postfil  note,  for  a 
sample  copy,  and  reat  every  page.    Address  all  orders  to  S.  0.  HANSON, 

11-tf  Williamaport,  Ind. 

FOUNDED  x88a  CHARTERED.  PERMANENT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

— -AN"  IM- 
PRACTICAL BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Fine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training:. 

TAe  Fall  apeiUng  of  ^88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     The  atUndance 

being  22^  (fp  of  thai  of  one  year  ago. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

927  IN  ADVANCE]  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-reat  for 
•one  term  of  10  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
-one  year  of  47  weeks. 

Thes^  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eaf,  warm  beds,  commcdious  rooms,  and 
-superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes  to  suit. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type- Writing  Departments  have 
just  been  added. 

CALENDAR.— First  Winter  term,  Nov.  13.  '88 ;  Secoad  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89 ;  Spring  term,  April  2,  '89 ;  Summer  term,  June  11,  '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed      Money  efunded.— If  oar  School  is  not  just  as 

^represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3-iy  E.  F.  SUTHERUND,  President 


N. 


Constructive  Geography  and  Hmtory. 

aV^nouncement  :^ 


To  Facilitate  the  Drawing  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Maps  and  Charts. 

Fourteen  Map'blauks^  10  x  12  inches^  on  fine  Drawing  Paper ^  corres' 
ponding  in  Size  and  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Geography, 
On  each  Map- blank  the  proper  proportion^  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the 
country  to  be  mapped^  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I.  Hemisphere  (Double  Size).  No.    S.  Middle  States. 

No.  3.  North  America.  Na    9.  Sonthern  States  (E). 

No.  3.  South  America.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4-  Europe.  No.  ii.  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5.  Asia.  No.  12.  Central  States  (W). 

No.  6.  United  States  (Double  Size).  No.  13.  Northern  States. 

No  7.  New  England.  No,  14.  British  Isles. 

Ons  Hundred  of  bach  Number  in  Separate  Box,  f  1.50.     > 
Single  Set,  14  Numbers  by  Mail,  25  cts.  , 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc- 
Oufitey's,  but  McGuffey*s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
and  patronage  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the 
bill  of  **  reading  made  easy/'  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  just  adopted  for 

The  Territory  of  Montana, 

Oity  of  Milw^aukee, 

City  of  Trenton.  N.  J. 

S^\.  ^tSVUlB*  ^cGu^'^y'*  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
Poo  AQiLooQ.  *  ^^T  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  public  schools.  No  other  Readers  than 
rop.  «v^uuu.        McGuffey'  used  since  1865. 

Attlflttnsti     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
Pop.  M6  OOoT       ^^^  use  in  all  the  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  used 
'  since  McGuffey's  were  first  published. 

IS^iXY  ^rlt&nB     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satis- 
^'^  Pep  Si  000        *    factory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

'      *  of  both  these  cities. 

%[thy  ^ffrk     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.    McGuffey  adopted 

S^****  S      •^'    by  successive  Boards  of  Education  for  25  years. 
Pep.  1.600,000.  ^  •'  ' 

%rOokInn     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.     McGuffey's  Series 
^iUUtUjJII*    adopted  and  used  continuously  for  25  years. 

IBofiiott     McGuffey's  Revised  First  reader  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
^p.4to.ooo*    public  schools. 

Used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  • 

Terre  Haute,  South  Bend, 

Evansville,  Richmond, 

Port  Wayne, 

and  leading  Cities  and  Towns  of  Indiana  almost  without  exception. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

4-U  OIN"OIl!T2Sr.A.TX,  O. 


Original^  Simple ^  Natural,  Comprthensh't^  Educational  and  help/mi  ^mftT<eiy  mfmri 
from  the  menmry pkatt  o/tht  subject,  JOURNAL  OF  £OC/l,ATION, 

Sbebb's  IRatural 

/Iftemor^  /Iftetbob. 

Practical  in  its  Applications. 

Hanast  in  its  Claims. 
CnrrBspDndancB  Classes.  Simple  in  its  Principles. 

COMPLETE  COURSE  OF  MEMORY  TRAINJMG. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Containing  Opinions  of  Leading  Lducators 

5-xt    SCHOOL  OP  MBBf  ORY  TRAINING,  6  W.  X4th  St.,  New  York  City. 

TPvIT*/'^  "Q  TrXrC^  *-«nferrod  wUhotU  residence.  Any  one  can  secure  thia  dastr- 
JLy  i2#VJ  JVXLiLO  able  end  hj  punuiDg  a  course  of  study  by  CORHESPOHDEtfCe 
<undAr  emlopitt «  oilege  Professors,  at  slight  oosu     Those  who  bav^  left  College  witboat 

f^iaduatiug  should  write  us  for  requisite  oondiiioDS  and  sraduate  as  soon  as  possihle.  FUl 
nformntion  '  f  r^urses,  Prefwsors,  etc.,  given  in  the  UNION  READINO  CIRCL.E*  a 
large  16-paRe  literary  Juurual.  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  aie-mber> 
ahip  will  be  mailed  to  any  addiess  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  postage  stamps. 

Addreu  COR    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

N.  B.  —Situations  to  teach  free  to  members  and  subscribers     Agents  wanted.       4«l7 

FOR  THE  S  HOOLrBOOM^  by  &  a 
Hakson.    Single  copy,  16c  ;  per  <1ob. 

$1  65.     i  HBAP,  CHOICB,  PUBB,  CAV^ 

IIVATINO.    Pnmovatced  the  hut  ^f  ^ 

»9tu)U  mtuic  book*  by  hundred*  of  schooU  that  have  jtut  introduced  it.  The  words  are  bera- 
tiful  and  melodies  charming.  Every  song  a  gem.  The  book  contains  88  pp.,  large  riae. 
and  is  bound  in  man  ilia  covers.  Teachers,  send  15  one  cent  stamps,  or  poeb*l  note,  for  m 
sample  copy,  and  test  every  page.    Address  all  orders  to  8.  0.  HANSON, 

11-tf  Wllliamsport,  Ind. 

POUNDED  x88a  CHARTERED.  PERMANENT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Pine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training:. 

TJke  Fall  opening  of  *88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     The  atUndamce 

being  22s  %  of  that  of  one  year  ago, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

927  IN  ADVANCE)  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-reat  for 
•one  term  of  10  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and   room-rent  for 
-one  year  of  47  weeks. 

These!*  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eaf,  warm  beds,  commc  dious  roems,  and 
superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes  to  suit. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type-Writing  Departments  have 
just  been  added. 

CALENDAR.— First  Winter  term,  Nov.  13,  '88 ;  Second  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89;  Spring  term,  April  2,  '89;  Summer  term,  June  ll,  '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed      Money  efunded.— If  oar  School  is  not  just  as 

•represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3-iy  E.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  President 


\ 


Constructive  Geography  and  Hrstory. 

aY^nouncbment  •-     -    -'^^- 


To  Facilitate  the  Drawing  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Maps  and  Charts. 

Fourteen  Map^blauks^  10  x  12  inches'^  an  fine  Drawing  Paper ^  correS" 
ponding  in  Size  and  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Geography, 
On  each  Map- blank  the  proper  proportion,  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the 
country  to  be  mapped^  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I.  Hemisphere  (Double  Size).  No.    8.  Middle  States. 

No.  2.  North  America.  Na    9.  Southern  States  (E). 

No.  3.  South  America.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4.  Europe.  No.  11.  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5.  Asia.  No.  12.  Central  States  (W). 

No.  6.  United  States  (Doable  Size).  No.  13.  Northern  States. 

No  7.  New  England.  No.  14.  British  Isles. 

Ons  Hundred  of  s4ch  Number  in  Separate  Box,  f  1.50. 

Single  Set,  14  Numbers  by  Mail,  25  cts.  , 

nicGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc- 
Oufitey*s,  but  McGuffey*s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
jind  patronage  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the 
bill  of  **  reading  made  easy,"  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  just  adopted  for 

The  Territory  of  Montana, 

Oity  of  Milwaukee, 

City  of  Trenton.  N.  J. 

SMi  HLqWIA  McGuffey's  Revised  Reader.^  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
PoD  AQiLooQ.  *  ^^T  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  public  schools.  No  other  Readers  than 
rop.  «nii^uu«.        McGufrcy*  used  since  1865. 

Atnnnnsil  ^^^^^*^  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
illr  «w  nftn        toT  tt*c  in  all  the  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  used 

rop.  920,000.  .    '       wr    ^    er      1  /?^         li'lj 

since  McGuffey  s  were  first  published. 

IS^iXY  ^rlt&tlS     McGuffey U  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satis- 
^"^  Pop  IS)  000        *    factory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

st.imtia^^lgrauHp0ii8.  s«o';\^jin?.  .h:tt  ITJS 

^^      *  of  both  these  cities. 

%f#iTY  ^nrb      McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.    McGuffey  adopted 
^Xw  'g^uin*    .     successive  Boards  of  Education  for  25  years. 

Pep.  1.500,000.  ^  •'  ' 

%rffokInn     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.     McGuffey's  Series 
^lUUnxi^lU    i^jjQpt^d  unji  ^g^  continuously  for  25  years. 

IBoflintT     McGoffey's  Revised  First  reader  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
^iK««.ooo.*    public  schools. 

Used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  * 

Terre  Haute,  South  Bend, 

Evansville,  Riohmond, 

Port  Wayne» 

and  leading  Cities  and  Towns  of  Indiana  almost  without  exception. 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

4-tf  .    GXJSTGXisnsrjijrT,  o. 


Original^  Simple^  Natural,  Comprehenshit,  Educattanal  and  kelf^/ul  mHnifmfmi 
from  tkt  fnemttry  phase  of  the  subject,  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATIOS. 

Sbet»i>'8  matural 

/IBemor?  iThetbo6. 

Practical  In  its  Applications. 

Honest  in  its  Claims. 
CorrBBpondencB  Classes.  Simple  in  its  PrinciplES 

COMPLETE  CUUESE  OF  MEMORY  TKAINIMG. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Pamphlet  Conts^inlng  Opinions  of  Leading  Lducattn 

5-it    SCHOOL  OP  MBBf  ORY  TRAINING,  6  W.  X4th  St.,  New  York  City. 


TpvTT/'^  t)  "C*  "C*^  ronferrod  without  residence.  Any  one  can  necure  this  4«3^ 
JLy  i2#\jr  Ixi2#i2#^  able  end  by  punuiog  a  oounw  of  study  by  CO««f  SPOffOfiOf 

under  emloent «  nilege  Profe^^sors,  at  slight  cost,  fhose  who  hav^  left  College  wtti^m. 
ffiaduaiing  should  write  us  for  requisite  oortdhioDS  and  sraduate  as  soon  as  possible.  Fofl 
informstion  <  f  Courses,  Preferaors,  etc.,  given  in  the  UNION  READING  CIRCLE,  i 
large  16-page  literary  Journal,  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  meaabsr- 
ahip  will  be  mailed  lo  any  addieaa  on  receipt  of  10  ois.  in  postage  stamps. 

t  Address  COR    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

N.  B.  — Situations  to  teach /res  to  members  and  subscribers     Agents  wanted.       4rlj 

FOB  THK  S  HOOLr-BOOM,  by  &C 
Haksom.    Single  copy,  15c;  perdos. 

$1  66.     C  HBAP,  CHOIGK,  FROB,  C*^ 

iiVATiNO.    Promnmeed  the  best  ^sM 

eehool  music  books  by  hundreds  qf  schools  thai  have  just  introduced  U.  The  words  are  besar 
tlful  and  melodies  charming.  Every  seng  a  gem.  The  book  cnnfains  88  pp.,  large  rise, 
and  is  bound  in  maniila  covers.  Teachers,  send  15  one  cent  stamps,  or  posuil  note,  tea 
sample  copy,  and  rest  every  page.    Address  all  orders  to  S.  0.  HANSON, 

ll-tf  WiUiamsfiort,  Ind. 

POUNDED  i88a  CHARTERED.  PERMANENT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Pine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training. 

Tke  Fall  opening  of  ^88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     The  attendamtg 

being  22j^  of  that  of  one  year  ago, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

927  IN  ADVANCE)  will  pay  for  board,  ttution,  and  room-reat  for 
■one  term  of  lo  weeks. 

$120  IN  ADVANCE  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and   room-rent  for 
-one  year  of  47  weeks. 

ThescT  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  commcdious  roems,  and 
-superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes  to  suit. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type-Writing  Departments  have 
just  been  added. 

CALENDAR—First  Winter  term,  Nov.  1 3, '88;  Second  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89;  Spring  term,  April  2,  '89 ;  Summer  term,  June  11,  '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed      Money  efunded.—If  ««'  School  is  not  just  as 

Tepre»ented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3-iy  E.  F.  SUTHERUND,  President 


Constructive  Geography  and  Hwtory. 

.aYinouncbment  :-^^  "— ^h>^ 

To  Facilitate  the  Drawing  of  Geographical  and  Historical  Maps  and  Charts. 

Fourteen  Map-blauks^  lo  x  \2  inches'^  on  fine  Drawing  Paper^  correS" 
^pending  in  Size  and  Scale  with  the  Maps  in  the  Eclectic  Complete  Geography, 
On  each  Map- blank  the  proper  proportion^  and  the  accurate  outline  of  the 
country  to  be  mapped^  are  printed  in  very  faint  ink. 

No.  I.  Hemisphere  (Double  Size).  No.    8.  Middle  States. 

No.  3.  North  America.  Na    9.  Southern  States  (E). 

No.  3.  South  America.  No.  10.  Southern  States  (W). 

No.  4.  Europe.  No.  11.  Central  States  (E). 

No.  5.  Asia.  No.  12.  Central  States  (W). 

No.  6.  United  States  (Doable  Size).  No.  13.  Northern  States. 

No  7.  New  England.  No.  14.  British  Isles. 

Ons  Hundred  of  k4ch  Number  in  Separate  Box,  f  1.50.     < 
Single  Set,  14  Numbers  by  Mail,  25  cts.  , 

HfcGuffey's  Revised  Readers  and  Speller. 

Many  series  of  readers  have  appeared  since  the  first  publication  of  Mc- 
Oufifey's,  but  McGuffey*s  still  more  than  hold  their  own  in  the  affection  and 
and  patronage  of  the  public.  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  in  catching  and  holding  the  attention  of  children,  in  filling  the 
bill  of  **  reading  made  easy,"  McGuffey's  Readers  stand  unrivaled  and  alone. 

McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  just  adopted  for 

The  Territory  of  Montana, 

Oity  of  Milwaukee, 

City  of  Trenton.  N,  J. 

S^i  1^01118 •  ^^i^^'cy's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
Pon  aqOlOOQ.  *  ^^T  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  public  schools.  No  other  Readers  than 
4^.  «ip.«w.        McGuffey'  used  since  1865. 

AttlflYm&il     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satisfac- 
il5r  «w  nSr       tory  use  in  all  the  public  schools.     No  other  Readers  used 
Since  McGuney  s  were  first  published. 

fitin  Arlt&ttB     McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  exclusive  and  satis- 
^    P<,p  S2i  000        *    factory  use  in  all  the  public  schools. 

'  of  both  these  cities. 

^gyCyy  |^r|r{>      McGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.    McGuffey  adopted 
&^^  B  by  successive  Boards  of  Education  for  25  years. 

Pop.  1.5QO.O0II.  '  -^  ' 

%ri}fiklnn     ^cGuffey's  Revised  Readers  now  in  use.     McGuffey's  Series 
^iAIUtUjJIl*    adopted  and  used  continuously  for  25  years. 

P«p.  600,000. 

IBofiioiT     McGuffey's  Revised  First  reader  adopted  and  now  in  use  in  the 
^i>.«o.ooo.*    public  schools. 

Used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  • 

Terre  Haute,  South  Bend, 

Evansville,  Richniond« 

Port  Wayne, 

and  leading  Cities  and  Towns  of  Indiana  almost  without  exception. 

, ■ — -  I    -  — • — • 

Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

4-tf  oiN'oiiiTisr.A.'rx,  o. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVEI 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY,  I. 
FALL  TERBE  berlm  on  tb«  second  Tbondar  I"  Sep 
WINTER  TEBH  b«Kli»  oa  flnt  Tnrsdar  after  Hew 
8F8IN6  TEBH  beKlns  on  tbe  third  TaeidiT  In  Hi 
COHXENCEMEKT  DAT  Is  «ii  the  first  Trfdnesdar  : 
POURTBBH  COLLEQIATE  COURSES   OP 
I.     The  Coune  in  Greek. 
%.    The  Couree  in  Latin. 
3.     Tbe  Coune  in  Romance  Languiges. 
•n..  ,• ..^  Germ  inic  LangiiBgefi. 


5.    The  Coane  i 

n  BnriiBh. 

6.    The  Coun*  i 

a  HiWor,. 

7.     The  Ceutfe  i 

n  Social  Sdence  and  Econom 

S.    The  Coune  i 

n  PhiloKphy. 

9.    The  Conree  i: 

nPedagcS. 

10.    The  Coune  l 

n  Hathematia. 

It.    The  Coune  i 

D  Phyiici. 

11.    The  Courae  i 

n  Chemurtry. 

13.     The  Coune  i 

n  Geology. 

The  Coune  in  Biology. 

Also,  a  two  yean'  Preparatory  Conrae. 
nia  Fall  Tetm  b«(ini  with  Uis  openlna  at  tb«  Collaae  Tsar,  00  the  1 
Horning  Id  8apt«mber.    Studenta  to  Da  uaminH  ifaoala  pnaeol 

Taltloa  Fivii.    OmtlDgeDt  Fee,  H.OO  p«  tana.    libiarT  Foa  raeul 

Ytm  DUt  be  paid  Mrtctlr  Id  adTaoea. 
Wonun  Admitted  lo  all  Coanea  od  laina  sDOdltliHU  aa  Han. 

For  CaialogueB,  and  otbar  iDlermailoD,  addreo, 
8p««Ul  AdTsntacea  oB^red  to  teacben  vko  nu;  wlali  to  ipeud  lb 
ihe  DnlTsnltT  in  ipecla]  nudlea. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  TVtamrer.         DAVID  S.  JORDAH 
WM.  W,  SPANGLER,  Stcrelaiy. 

.  L     '^  ^^^  "  '-^ST  THE 

I  get "  The  World,"  which 
Sfortio.oo!   Wemeaothe" 

"l  there  is  no  Type-Writer  i 
-j  for  less  than  (65  that  will  1 
-J  this  as  a  practical  machine 
A  work  and  DO  mistake,  beaut 
I.  easily !  Any  child  can  worl 
m  can  leani  to  use  it  in  ten  n 
"dee. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to  THE  BOWEtt  MEI 
3-tf  SoU  Agent?  for  Indiana,  Indian 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON 

Merchant  Tail 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clot 

Cfents*  FurnifllimB  Goods,  Trunks  & 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOLIS,    IND. 


OOB  CHARACTER  FORMED  BY  GOOD 

LITERATURE. 


I's  Readers. — ^We  have  been  especially  gratified  to  note  the  care 
liicH  has  been  bestowed  apon  the  moral  quality  and  tone  of  these  Readers. 
/'itliout  dogmatism  or  affectation,  and  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  man- 
er,  lessons  of  reverence  for  God  are  taught,  and  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
ur  fellow-men,  to  animals,  etc.,  are  explained  and  urged.  There  is  nothing  in 
\\.\ier  volume  to  which  the  most  intense  sectarianism  can  object  fairly,  while 
re  have  not  found  a  selection  which  does  not  tend  towards  the  development  of 
k  sensible,  noble,  reverent,  and  earnest  moral  character. — From  the  Congrega- 
riONAX^iST,  Boston. 

A.mong  the  many  ethical  truths  thus  presented,  we  men- 
tion the  following : 

Qoi>'8  Love  and  Cabs  : 

The  Snow.    First  Reader,  p.  139. 

What  Do  They  Say?    Second  Reader,  p.  93. 

The  Eagle.    Third  Reader,  p.  42. 

"God  Knows."    Second  Reader,  p.  97. 

The  Lamb.    Second  Reader,  p.  99. 

Little  Bell.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  12. 

Summer  and  Winter.    Second  Reader,  p.  100. 

Bed-Time.    Second  Reader,  p.  188. 

Bird  with  Bosom  Red.    Third  Reader,  p.  100. 

The  Snow  Birds.    Third  Reader,  p.  205. 

The  Better  Land.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  233. 

Twenty-third  Psalm.     Third  Reader,  p.  281. 

The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers.     Fourth  Reader,  p.  262. 

A  Benediction.     Third  Reader,  p.  286. 

Little  Gretchen.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  295. 

From  Shore  to  Shore.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  342. 

The  Cricket.    Third  Reader,  p.  49. 

Our  Duty  to  God: 

The  Beatitudes.    Third  Reader,  p.  282. 

Lady  Moon.    First  Reader,  p.  141. 

Do  All  that  You  Can.     Third  Reader,  p.  169. 

The  Chieftainess  and  the  Volcano.    Fourth  Reader,  p.  844. 

Beautiful  Things.    Second  Reader,  p.  187. 

Duty  to  Pabents  : 

"One  Mother."    Second  Reader,  p.  97. 
In  the  Woods.    First  Reader,  p.  100. 

1 


^^-=^ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Hnnouncements.-® 

-HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY.     {Now  jReady.) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  desigaed  especially  for  Young  Teach- 
ers. By  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  i2mo.,  Qoth,  192  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Intro- 
•<luction  Price,  85  cents. 

This  little  volanie  mts  before  th<«  reader,  Id  simple  eod  compact  fovm,  some  of  tin 

.lexHbig  facunf  the  human  mind -its  power  and  capablliui>a,  the  laws  that  iruTeroiu 

Will  king  and  growrh->and  some  tru'hs  concerning  ways  of  8trength<»ning  and  culiiTatiag 

iin  fioweni.    It  is  especialljr  adapted  to  ihcne  who  are  likely  to  need  the  taeisof  Piychot- 

-ogy  as  a  guide  to  the  praciicai  work  of  the  teacher. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.    (^ATearfy  Ready.) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  Mc- 
'Oitffey'^s  Alternate  Series.  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  12010., 
Oluth,  432  pp.     Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  publie  schools  that  it  beeosMs 

«viileat  iliat  one  duty  of  the  schooli*  is  to  teach  children  how  to  ui«  bonks.  In  no  vay 
•<>Hi-  thid  be  better  done  than  by  Inculcating  a  taste  'or  good  litpralure     The  Feledioosia 

«>!<*  Aliernaie  Sixth  Header  have  bfen  made  with  this  especially  in  Tiew.  Couipleie  aii4 
-c  Mrscterisiic  compositions  have  been  selected  from  the  writings  of  one  hurdred  und 

f  wt-aty  authors,  and  they  are  such  as  hare  sot  x^^en  cb^wen  for  other  late  readen.  Ths 

tnutds  and  biographical  sketches  are  rery  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish 
•alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully 
Tgraded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thousand  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  schools,  and  other  per- 
sons we  1  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofs  of  McQuffey's  Altera- 
ate  Readeia,  and  contributed  valuable  auggestions  dunag  th%  pro^^ress  of  tharpre- 

fiaration.     i  he  publisheis,  therefore,  are  cunlident  that  ine  new  Aliciuaie  Headers  viU 
I    fituiid  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  sdaption  to  the  purposes  designed    Tse 
jLovtr  PHiCKof  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  them  within  the  reach  d  sll  acfaoola 

McQUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

InCroducttOD  price. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  -        I0.12 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  -       .20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  -       -    .30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -  -       .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader,  -  -       -    .50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader,      -  -       .60 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller,   -       -  -       -   .12 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey^s  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller^ 
.McGuffey'^s  Natural  History  Reader s^  Eclectic  German  Reader s^  Mc- 
<jHffey''s  Revised  Readers^  The  New  Eclectic  Geographies^  Copy-Books^ 
Mistoriesj  Ray''s  and  White'^s  New  Arithmetics^  etc.,  with  our  propo- 
sition of  Exchange  and  Introdu4:tion  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
"on  application. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

7-«  ori!roiisri5r.A.Ti,  o. 


VALUABLE  NEW  BELPS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Bj  8.  C.  Hanson,  a  public  pchool  teacher  for  years,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the 
trantsand  nerds  of  the  school-room.  Author  nf  many  successful  musical  publications, 
including  Merry  Melodies,  price  15c.,  of  which  orer  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold 
last  year.  Meriy  bongs  couuins  all  the  elements  of  popularity  of  Merry  Melodies,  and 
also  ^^ 

which  introducps  the  teaching  of  vocsl  music  In  a  new  way  that  can  not  fall  to  arouse 
the  interest  ot  pupils,  and  is  so  simple  that  the  arerage  person  may  essily  learn  to  cor-, 
rectly  read  and  teach  music.    The  music  is  Nkw  and  spabkliko  :  not  a  piece  is  Inserted 
t4>  **  fill  up.'*    Every  one  is  first-class,    tt  contains  neai  Iv  104  paxes  of  ss  swpvt  melodies 
as  were  ever  written,  and  will  siir  the  heart  of  many  a  '*l>ad  boy  "  to  manly  actions. 

You  csu  n«>t  atlbrd  to  be  without  this  new  song  hook.  It  is  suitable  for  all  grades.  It 
cobialns  words  and  m  *  sic  wiitten  in  both  s  sfftt,  and  money  invested  in  it  by  you  or  your 
pupils  is  well  spent.  Price  only  30c.,  or  13  00  |ier  doz.,  prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  book 
is  not  satisfactory. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  SELECT  STORIES 

For  Opening:  Exercises  in  Schools.    Compiled  by  Gbobob  F.  Bass. 

'*  Where  i-aii  i  gei  suits ble  seleclions  tu  read  as  a  part  of  my  opening  exercises?"  This 
question  has  been  asked  by  many  teachers.  Attempts  to  answer  it  led  to  the  preparation 
<f  this  honk,  in  It  there  are  stones,  act«  and  anecdotes  thatsnggesr  only  Good;  on  Trust, 
JJonesty,  Benevolence.  Courage,  Politeness,  Re^rd  for  the  Ag»d,  Prompti^ess,  Kindness, 
OHfdience.  Contentment,  and  True  Worth.    They  are  suitable  for  ail  grades. 

This  book  contains  a  sufficient  numlier  of  selections,  prose  and  poetry,  to  last  one  vear, 
without  repeating  any.  It  contains  256  pages,  good  paper,  bound  in  cloth.  Price* 
prepaid,  90  cents. 

BLACKBOARD  STENCIIiS. 

I  was  the  first  publisher  to  otTer  the^  now  indispenale  nrticles  for  every  school-room. 
I  have  a  fine  list  of  large,  correctly  drawn,  welt  perforated,  and  easily  transferred  sub- 
jects; none  b(»tier.  Price  4Sc.  per  dosen,  assorted  designs.  (See  Urge  Catalogue  for 
names  and  numbers ) 

HUIiL'S  DRAWING  BOOK. 

Note  the  following  points:  Complete  Geometric  Definitions;  all  the  plain  figures, 
how  to  draw  them  and  cut  from  pnper;  hundreds  of  dehigns  or  pictures  in  Free-Hand, 
every  one  described;  all  the  sf>lid  forms,  and  how  to  cut,  fold  and  p«ste  paper  to  make 
them.    Bound  to  give  sati^factioo.    Price  35c. 

KEW  GAME  OF  AUTHORS, 

Or  Model  Literary  Cards.  Doe  hundred  cards  of  KNtJLISH  AUTHORS;  also  the 
simewith  AMEKU:aN  AbTMORS.  Th«'se  are  graded  ;  each  card  contains  salient  points 
concpriiing  the  life,  work,  and  writings  of  each  particular  author;  slsoa  selection  from 
his  writings.  Piili  dirpcii'>ns  for  home  and  Fchnol  use.  Tliese  Cards  include  every 
good  feature  of  all  other  Games  of  the  kind.    Price,  either  set,  50c. ;  both,  85c. 

THE  FLAG  DRILL. 

For  Exhibitions.  Social  Entertainments,  and  all  Paoriotic  Occasions.  Easy  to  learn. 
Full  directions  given.    Price— 32  pp.— 20c. 

SKELETON  COMPOSITIONS, 

Or  Outlines  for  Compositions.  Over  100  Outlines  for  Composition  Work.  These 
Outlines  or  ^chelues  hi.v«  been  arranged  to  help  pupils  in  getting  al  the  salient  points  of 
any  given  article  or  »ubiect.  They  embrace  topics  on  almost  every  subject  available  for 
composition  wiiting.  Their  use  will  induce  all  to  write  more  fully  on  any  topic.  Price 
20  cents. 

PRIMARY  NUMBER  CARDS. 

250  cards,  printed  both  sides,  with  numerals  and  signs,  each  %  inch  square ;  in  four 
ooiorp,  red.  yellow,  blue,  and  green;  600  characters  in  all.  Excellent  for  busy  work. 
Price  15  cents. 


My  60  page  Ostalogue  is  a  necessity  to  every  wide-awakc-ever-oR-on-the-lookH)ut*for- 
all-tbe-help-that- he-can-get  Teacher,  becausH  J  carry  the  largest  stock  of 

TeAchers'  Helps,  Method  Books,  Speakers,  Reward  and  Report 
Cards,  Blackboard  Stencils,  School-room  Pictures  and  En- 
gravings, School  Singing- books,  Method  Books,  Devices, 

and  other  PURELY  PEDAGOGICAL  PREQUI81TE8,  of  any  house  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  fully  described  in  my  large  Catalogue,  which  ia  sent  FREE  on  reqn^st. 
All  goods  pertaining  to  i^chool-room  work  kept  in  stock.  When  in  need  of  anything: 
to  assist  you  in  your  work,  don't  foiget  to  address, 

A.   KLANAGAN. 

185  Wabasb  ATe*i  Chicago,  111, 

Good  Age ^  is  wanted  at  Institutes  and  other  m  |  tings.  7-3t 


Prang  Shorter  Course  in  Drawing. 

An  Entirely  Ne^?v  Series. 

FIVE  BO0K8  AND  A  TEACHER'S  MANUAL.     EXAMINATION  PRirE  FOR  THE 
COMPLETE  SET  75  CENTS.    BOOKS  RETAIL  AT  15  CENTS  EACH. 


Lessons  in  Form  Study, 

Lessons  in  Clay  Modeling, 
Lessons  in  Stick  Laying, 
Lessons  in  Paper  Cutting  and  Folding, 
Lessons  in  Number  and  Language, 
Lessons  in  Drawing. 

Price  Fifty  Cents. 


NORMAL  DRAWING  CLASSES 

— roR— 
TBACHBR8  IN 

Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Hone  SUdj.    Iiitnctioi  by  CwTMfrfww. 

These  classes  are  completely  toc- 
cessful  and  in  effective  operation. 
Teachers  are  enrolled  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union.    Send  for 


circular  giving  full  particulars. 

THE  PRANG  EDUCATIONAL  CO., 

IVm.  S.  MACJC,  Manager.     (6-2t)      151  WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO. 

•*•  Rose  •!•  Polytechnic  •:•  Institute,  -i- 

TBRRB  HAUTlsS,  IND. 


-o. 


5.  SCHDDL  DF  ENGINEERING-. 


Well  endowed,  with  well  equipped  departments  of  Mechanical  and  Civil 
Engineering,  Electricity,  Chemistry,  and  Drawing.  Extensive  shops  lor  iron, 
wood,  foundry,  and  forge  work  Laboratories  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  sup- 
plied with  the  best  apparatus.  Special  facilities  for  measurements  of  precision 
in  electricity,  etc.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  may  be 
examined  at  or  near  their  places  of  residence.     For  catalogues'address, 

5  and  7  T.  C  MENDBNHALL.  President. 


CHANGE   OF   PROGRAMME! 


T  shall  be  plfwied  if  Trachrr.^  and  Schooi 
Officbrs  ^▼erywbar«  will  kindly  make  note  of  thf 
fact  that  I  have  recently  engaged  with  the 

CONTINENTAL  PUBLISHING  CO. 

as  Managvr  of  their 

EDUCATIONAL  DEPARTMENT 

and  that  I  am  prepared  to  furnish  anything  in 

the  line  of 

Teachers'  Books,  Sohool  Jonmals, 

and  General  Sohool  Supplies. 

Send  for  cntalocnee  and  terms.    All  communica- 
tions  should  be  addressed  to 

W.  W.  KN0WLE8,  Manager. 

7-U  15X  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 


HOME 


STUDY.   LATIN  and  GREEK 

AT  SIQHT.  aae  the  "  INT^LOf- 


EAB^LARSICa" 
lad  CatalofrnA  of  School  Book*  fna.   C  D» 
toMS.  No.  (T)  1102  Walaut  Street, 
•-I7  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


$75.2*  to  $250.2aASl?SJ.S!,^i 

Agents  preferred  who  can  fwrnlah  a  borne  and  ^^ 
rheir  whole  time  to  the  bnslneaab  Spare  niomeDti 
may  be  profitably  emplov#d  alan  A  f^w  TaivncWa ia 
towna  and  citlee.  B  F.  JOHNSON  ft  CO.,  1000  Maia 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  6-7i 

N.    B. —  PIm&m  «<«/«  ogf  and  busim^  fTp'tirwei. 
Seed  tioi  send  atcanp  /or  ^rpiy.  B  F,  J,diC». 

8ATB  MONET.  BefWroTM  Vmr 

BICYCLE  or 

Send  to  A.  W.  OUMP  ft  GO,  I>a7toa.  OU^ 
forprloec  Orer  4MBhop-woni  aadtUMaa 
Cyelea.  Hepalrinffand Nickeling;  m 
Oiina  and  TTPe*WrlterB  taken  la 


Review!  Review! 

THE  CENTRAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE, 

■ 

DANVILLB,  IND., 

OFFERS  MOST  Excellent  advantages. 


The  Summer  Term  will  Open  June  ii,  1889. 
The  Fall  Term  will  Open  Sept.  3,  1889. 


STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANT  TIME,  and 
have  Perfect  Liberty  in  Selecting  Studies. 

There  will  be  clasees  in  forty  different  branches  of  knowledge. 

Expenses  are  Very  Low:     Tuition  the  Summer  Term,  6.00; 
G>     d  Table  Board,  $1.40  to  $2  per  week;    Room  Rent,  50  cents 
veek. 

Word  to  Publio  School  Teaohers:  You  can  have  liberty 
in  Selecting  Studies  here.  You  can  Review  any  or  all  the  Common 
Branches.  You  con  devote  all  your  time  to  Advance  Work  if  you  wish. 
You  can  take  a  Commercial  Course.  You  can  prepare  for  Higher  Li- 
cense and  Higher  Work. 

Bpeoial  DeparmentB*  We  have  strong  departments  of  Pho- 
nography, Telegraphy.  Type- Writing,  and  Instrumental  Music  (Piano, 
Oirgan,  Guitar,  Cornet,  Violin,  Flute,  Clarionet,  Trombone,  etc.  Mu- 
sicians are  organized  into  Bands  and  Orchestras.) 

Students  Room  in  Private  Houses.  We  have  no  large  dor- 
mitories. Every  student  will  be  given  a  good  room  in  the  home  of  a 
citizen.  Students  study  at  their  rooms.  The  School  is  not  kept  for  hours 
in  a  great  assembly  room  during  the  warm  days  of  spring  and  summer. 

Write  for  a  Catalogue.  It  will  be  sent  free.  All  inquiries  will  be 
answered  by  personal  letter.  If  we  can  not  meet  your  wants  we  will 
promptly  tell  you  so. 

Address,  MRS.  F.  P.  ADAMS,  President, 

O,  ▲.  HABORAVB,  Secretary.  -if 


t^UNDED  xSftx  CHAkf Eftfid.  PERIlANsHr. 

The  Southern  IndianaNormal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  INO. 

Pine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training. 

Tk£  FaU  opening  of  ^88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.    The  aHemdamce 

being  22^^  of  thai  of  one  year  ago, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

$27  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
one  term  of  10  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
one  year  of  47  weeks. 

These  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  commcdioos  rooms,  and 
superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  clisses  to  soil. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type- Writing  Departments  have 
just'  been  added. 

CALENDAR.— First  Winter  term,  Nov.  13.  '88 ;  Secoad  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89 ;  Spring  term,  April  2,  ^89 ;  Summer  term,  June  11,  '89U 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  refunded.— If  our  School  is  not  just  as 

represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.    Address, 

3-iy E.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  Pre«ident 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  offe  ed : — 

The  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  6. ; 

The  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.; 

The  Enginesring,  leading  to  the  degree  of  C  E.; 

Post  graduate  Couasfes,  leading  to  adranced  degrees. 

Beddee  the  aboTe,  epecial  oounefl  mar  be  taken  by  penons  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
Witbin  the  courses  for  degrees  a  liberal  range  of  elect! ve^  permits  such  Tarious  lines  of 
work  a%  to  multiply  poedtile  courses  of  study  far  beTond  the  aboTe  showing. 

The  Librarv  contains  over  28,000  well  selected  voluuies  and  is  alwayn  acoesaible.  All 
facilities  are  furnished  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  lines  of  inTeatlgatlon  suggested  in 
the  class-room. 

The  Physical.  Chemical,  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  all  well  equipped,  not  only 
for  ordinary  elemeatarr  study,  but  for  adyanced  and  original  work. 

Oraduatf  s  of  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  •n  oer* 
tifieates  without  examination,  and  their  connection  with  the  class  is  oooditioDed  opoa 
their  ability  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course. 

In  order  to  bring  the  College  into  doeer  relations  with  the  school  system  ol  Indiana, 
a  prise  scholarship  Is  offered  each  year  to  the  mnle  graduste  «>f  any  High  School  La  the 
State  who  attains  the  highest  rank  in  his  class.  The  holder  of  such  sehoJaraoip  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  prlTUeges  of  the  institution  during  his  course  /ree  9f  Iwttisii  nA  off 
othar  eoUege  biUsm 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  graduates  of  that  Inatitatka 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 

Necessary  expenses,  including  tuition,  need  not  exceed  fl60  to  $^75  a  year. 

Certain  beneficiary  funds  are  held  by  th«)  college  to  be  used,  at  the  diaeretion  of  the 
Faculty,  to  assist  deserring  young  men  of  limited  meana 

Commencement  Day,  June  19,  1889. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  11,  1889. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1890. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  2,  1890. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  address 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE, 

JOSEPH  F,  TUTTLE,  Prtu'dent        Ciuwfo>i>svii.lb,  Ind.         5.41 


National  Normal  University, 

i  F  RAMON  OH  ID  <>lu>irterBd  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  ivae  aU  Degrees  aod 
*-^"'»'^^'^>  UniUi  DiplomaaoooferredbyOollegeeaDdUHiTendtiee.  Twenty 
dlllfereiit  depertmeots  In  full  operation.  Forty  teachers,  selected  from  tboaiands.  for 
■peclal  skill  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  eorollmeot  S007*  Table  board  from  •!  to 
•  1 .00  per  week.  Boom,  well  furnished,  from  40  to  0O  oents  per  week.  Tuition  810 
lor  ten  weeks;  if  paid  in  sdTanee  for  the  year,  20  per  eent.  dlaooant.  $9S  pays  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  affords  the  most  thorough  and  qwedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  profea* 
■ion  or  business.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  such  as  giTes  un. 
paxalleled  success  to  those  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  (41)  Sutee  and  Territories  reprs- 
eented  last  year.  Fifty  (00)  Literary  Societies  in  ooostant  operatien,  with  no  extra 
expense. 

Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  most  oemmodlous  and  impesdng  educational  building  in  the  State.  Fifteen  (16) 
dormitory  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  afford  abundant  accommodations.  At 
least  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  conducted  succesifuUy  by  graduates  of  this  Insti- 
tution. More  snd  better  work  is  done  here  In  ten  weeks  than  in  most  other  schools  in 
twenty.  Orer  100,000  of  ray  students,  in  OTery  btudnees  and  profession,  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation,  are  my  Touchers. 

49*  Oirculara  sent  free.    Special  inqtiiries  answered  promptly. 

Addiess,  Pjeuss.  AIiFHED  hojlbuook* 

12>ly  Xjebanon*  Oliio. 

Establlahed  183a  BDUCaTB  FOR  BUSINBSa  ReorganUed  1883. 

Indianapolis  Business  University, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-ketping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorotigh  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
is  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  fulliHfornuUwn,    Elegent  Catalogue  free,      i-tf 

'pvT7/"^  17  IT  ID  C2  tJonferred  without  retideitce.  Any  one  can  secure  this  detir- 
JLy  iLvTlLILIXO  able  end  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  OORHESPOMDEMCE 
under  eminent  i'oilege  Profcsors,  st  slight  cost.    Those  who  have  left  OoUege  without 

f;jaduatiug  should  write  us  for  requisite  coitdltions  snd  ffradnate  as  sonn  ss  possible.  Full 
nform^tion  of  Courses,  Prsfeisors,  etc,  given  in  the  UNION  RBADINO  CIRCLE,  a 
large  16-page  literary  Jciunal,  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  member- 
ship will  be  mailed  10  any  add  1  ess  on  receipt  of  10  cis.  in  postage  stamps. 

Addrw  COR    UNIVERSITY,  SOX  0,  CHICAGO,  ILU 

N.  B.  —Situations  to  teach /ree  to  members  and  subscribers     Agents  wanted.       4-ly 

ErN^ERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 

Aadlsrticles  specially  adapted  to  the  Kateatainment  and  instruction  of  ChUdrenat  Hoom. 
f^  Catatoguet  admas,  'iHOS,  CHARLR:s,  i^tttern  Agjmt, 

im  75  and  77  Wabash  Avenue, 


00  You  Want  To  ATTENO  A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL? 

The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Win  open  its  70ti)  Session  Jan.  17,  and  its  71st  Session  March  27,  Wl 


There  are  many  reasons  why  the  attendance  this  year  ia  much  gnaxa 
than  that  of  any  preceding  year.  Among  these  are  the  following : 
The  improvements  that  have  been  made,  giving  the  students^'withoat  izu 
ing  their  expenses,  additional  advantages  and  comforts  Secon<i — ^The 
course  of  study  has  been  made  more  complete.  Third — ^The  students  who 
have  gone  out  from  here  have,  by  what  ttiey  have  accomplished,  proYcn  that 
the  work  done  here  is  so  thorough  and  satisfactory  that  edacatois  eveqpi- 
where  recommend  the  schooL    We  have  made 

An  Institution  that  Accommodates  Itself  to  the  Wants  of  the  People, 
Instead  of  Compelling  them'to  Accommodate  Themselves  to  it. 

That  this  is  true,  two  facts  are  saffldent  to  oonriDoe  all  thinklDg  peofde.  Fint:  TIm 
noparallded  growth  of  the  institntioa.  In  fourteen  yean  it  haa  grown  from  aa  «■• 
rollmeat  of  THIRTY-BrVS  (36)  STUOSSXTS,  to  be  XHK 
GLAB1E8T  NORMAI<  gCHOOIi  IN  THS  UNITSD  STATES,  and  to-day  k 
more  proeperoas  than  ever  before.  Without  merit  this  would  aoC  be.  EepeciBlly  wbea 
■tudentB  come  from  the  beet  homes  everywhere.  Second :  The  demand  for  thoee  tiained 
here  is  always  greater  than  can  be  supplied.  After  having  sent  ouQall  the  teamen  wte 
were  wiUiug  to  leave,  we  had  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  between  thirty  sad  forty 
applicatioBs  for  teachers  to  fill  positions  at  salaries  rangtug  from  $60  to  tlOO  and  upwards 
per  moi>  th.   Those  who  prepare  themaelves  for  work  are  certain  of  good  haying  posftli «b 

School  la  in  aeaalon  the  entire  year.  Thorough  courses  of  study  are  o********^  wl 
and  none  but  experienced  teachers  are  employe •\ 

The  instltation  is  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything  that  will  In  any  way  adv&oes 
the  interests  of  the  students.  Gissses  are  organised  in  all  of  the  different  subjects  at  the 
beginning  of  every  term,  and  net  at  the  beg:inning:  only,  but  at  difflBrent  peirioda  dufi^ 
the  term. 

STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME, 

Select  their  own  studies,  begin  whmre  they  wish,  and  sdyance  as  rapidly  ss  they  may  de- 
alre.    These  are  advantages  which  can  not  be  ofbred  in  schools  that  havb  a  shall 

ATTKHDaNCB. 

Bxpenaea  are  leas  here  than  at  any  other  school.  Tuition  $8  per  term.  Good 
board  and  well  furnished  room  (rooms  in  suit^)  |1.6S  to  $1.80  per  week.  The  Moommo- 
dations  at  these  low  rates  are  so  satisfaotory  that  the  large  majority  of  thoee  who  attend 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  oflbred. 

We  own  not  only  the  school  buildings,  but  boarding  houses  as  weU,  the  value  of  which 
exceeds  $200,000,  entirely  free  of  debt.  Pay  no  rente  or  taxes.  By  giving  the  matter  our 
personal  attention,  we  are  enabled  to  provide  accommodations  such  as  no  uninterested 
parties  would  provide.    We  invite  the  most  thorough  inrestigation. 

OALBNDAS.— SPRING  TERM  will  open  Uarcfi  27, 1888;  SUMMER  or  REVIEW 
TERM  will  open  June  5, 1888;  FALL  TERM  will  open  August  28, 1888;  FIRST  WHI- 
TER TERM  will  open  November  6, 1888. 

Catalogues  giving  full  particulars  of  the  school  mailed  free.    Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Anociate  Principal. 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both  East  and  West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  O ,  Bloomington  and  Peoria, 
'^th  Through  Cars  to  principal  Missouri  River  points  in  several  hours  less 
time  than  any  other  line.  Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati  via 
C.  li.  &  D.  R.  R.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O  ,  and 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  authorized  differential 
Route  East,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Ees- 
tern  Cities  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Depot 

Leave  i  ^'"^  ^^^  *4  00  a.  m  ,    3  00  p.  m. 

\     "      West,  *7.45  a.  m  ,  12.05  n«>n.  *ii.iS  p.  m.,  5.50  p.  m. 

Arrive  /  ^^^^  Ex^^  "  45  *.  ™-i  *io.SO  p.  m. 

\      "     West,  *3  40  a.  ro.,      2  40  p.  m^  •6.30  p.  m.,  10.15  *  ""• 

*  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  tu  Geo.  iJutler,  Gen'l  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  ih  local  column  for  special  notices  of  excursions,'  reduced  rates,  etc. 

5  tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

THE   QREjSlT 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


♦•♦ 


Chicao^o,  St.  Louis  and  Fitts1)iirg]i  Railway. 
Fittsburgli.  Cincinn^t|j|^St.  Louis  Kulwav. 

SHOBTEST,  amCKEST  AND  BEST 

-LINE  GOING—  

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Throug^h  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment     Prompt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 


PVLLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA7 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisbarg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yofk 
Colnmbas,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Lonisyille. 
The  sdTaataf «s  offered  to  Panaafata  na  Paa-Haadle  Route  are  nneqvalledl.    Tha 


rate*  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  modera  improremcats  co«du<:e  to  speed, 
ooanfort  aad  auety.  Bacffage  coMrked  through  to  destination.  Superior  senrice  ia  erery 
respect.  Agent  of  tho  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  traiaa, 
eoaaeclions,  aad  rates  of  fare.  H.  R.  DKKING, 

AsiTt  Genl  Pass.  Agent,  ladtaaapolis,  lad. 
lAViC'  MrCawA.  General  Maaaffer.  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 
John  F.  MiLLsa,  General  Superintendent,  Cotumbus,  Ohio. 

6-7t  K.  A.  FORO,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  PitUburgh,  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  UKIVERSl 

BLOOMItfGTON,  MONROE  COUNTY.  f/fD. 
VKhL  TEBM  beftm  on  tli«  BMond  Thnndij  la  8epteaib« 
WIXTEB  TEBM  befflu  ob  flrat  Tarfldtf  after  Few  Tmt^ 
SFRINe  TERM  ber>>"  on  tli«  third  Tnefldsf  In  March. 
COXXENCEMENT  DAY  h  •>  the  Brrt  Trfdnttsdar  ia  Ju 
FOURTEEN  COLLEQIATB  COURSES  OF  STUC 
I.  The  Coone  in  Greek.  8.  The  Coune  is  Philosopl 

3.  The  Coane  in  Latin.  9.  Tbe  Coune  in  PedagoEJ 

3.  Tbe  Conne  in  Romance  Langwg**-  'O.  Tbe  Coune  in  Uaibenui 

4.  The  Conne  in  GerauinicLangiiaget.  M.  Tbe  Coane  in  PbjrtUs. 

5.  Ihe  Coune  in  Englisb.  is.  The  Course  in  Cbemislri 
'  6,   Tbe  Coune  in  HistOT7.  13.   The  Coune  in  Geologr- 

7.   The  Conne  in  Social  Science  and  14.   The  Conne  in  Bidogr- 
EcoDomici.  Also,  ■  two  yean'  PrepaiVoq 

Ui«  Collw  Year,  on  the  •rand 
examlDH  Bhoiila  prwil  thnni 

tflrm^     LJbnkTj  Fne  reqoljwl  *3t 
xmdWoiu  u  Msn. 

Spiicl^  AdTitntBKM  aff^riid  lo  lancban  'vbo  mij  with  U  tprad  Ibe  qirtd 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  Treasnrtr.  DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  Prt 
WH.  W.  SPANGLER,  Secrttary.  I- 

IF  TOIJ  "WAHT  THE  £AB 

get "  Thk  World,"  which  you  t 

forjio-oo!   Weineanthe"Worl 

Over  30.000  in  use.    Wt 

is  no  Type-Writer  in  the 

for  less  than  $6;  that  will  compi 

is  a  practical  machine.     It 

work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully. 

easily!    Any  child  can  work  it.   1 

im  to  use  it  in  ten  minute 

tice. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to        THE  BOWEN  MEItltlLl 
3-0  Sole  Agentefor  Indiana,  Indianapol 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merohant  Tailo; 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothini 

Qonts'  Furnishing  Goods,  Tnmks  k  Va 

HO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET. 
INDIANAPOUS.    IND. 


Habper's  Readers. 

The  most  enthnsiastio  reoeption  eyer  tendered  a  series  of  Bohool  Books. 


<  * 


I  regard  them  as  representing  the  highest  ideal  yet  reached. — W.  H.  Paynk, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 

I  like  exceedingly  ihe  direct  and  progressive  way  in  which  the  first  book 
pr«>cced8  to  make  readers  of  the  little  folks. — J.  W.  Stearns,  Prof  of  Science 
•and  Art  of  Teachings  University  of  Wisconsin, 

An  examination  of  the«e  books  verifies  your  claim  of  special  merits. — ^}.  B. 
Thayer,  State  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction^  Wisconsin, 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  been  able  to  strike  out  in  a  new  direction  in 
•-the  selection  of  miteriai  for  more  advanced  classes. — Wm.  £.  Anderson, 
Supt,  of  Schools,  Milwaukee^  Wis. 

Marper's  Readers  are  in  ail  respects  excellent.  They  will  meet,  as  they  de- 
serve, with  great  success. — J.  EsrBRBRCXJK,  State  Supt,  Pub.  Instruction,  Mich, 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  justified  in  claiming  the  p^nts  that  you  do  in 
their  favor.— Edwin  C.  Hbwett,  Pres  Illinois  State  Normal  University, 

Notwithstanding  the  multitude  of  Readers  tn  the  field,  this  new  series  ought 
to  be  welcomed  by  all  progressive  teachers. — W.  S  Perry,  Supt,  of  Schools^ 
Ann  Arbor ^  Mich, 

1  have  been  drawn  on  from  piece  to  piece  in  a  way  to  make  it  difficult  to 
lay  down  the  books. — I.  N.  Mitchell,  Supt  of  Schools^  Fond  du  Lac^  Wis, 

Harper's  Readers  were  made,  I  believe,  in  accordance  with  the  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  teaching  reading. — C.  N.  Kendall,  Supt  ^  /ackson^  Mich 

liarpei's  Readers  repiesent  the  most  advanced  phases  of  educational  sci- 
ence.— Albert  Jennings,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Manistee,  Mich. 

I'hey  are  gems  Free  from  the  trashy  matter  that  cumbers  the  pages  ot 
many  of  the  Readers  in  use. — F.  W.  Arbury,  Supt.  Schools,  Houghton,  Mich. 

If  I  were  not  a  veteran  school  master,  [  should  almost  believe  that  the 
"thorny  road*'  had  become  a  pleasant  path-way  strewn  with  roses. — A.  J. 
Hutton,  Prof  Wisconsin  State  Normal  School^  Platteville, 

The  very  best  series  of  School  Readers  now  in  print. — ^J.  W.  Simmons,  Supt, 
of  Schools,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 

It  is  ea^y  to  recognize  their  superiority. — Irwin  Shepard,  President  State 
Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn, 

They  are  filled  with  pure,  elcTating,  interesting  reading  matter. — O.  C. 
Seblyr,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Marshall,  Mich, 

Alter  all,  perhaps  the  best  commendation  of  the  books  is  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  little  ones  read  and  re-read  them. — J.  P.  Yoder,  Principal,  Mar- 
seilles,  Illinois. 

For  artibtic  form,  the  use  of  good  English,  and  careful  grading.  Harper's 
Readers  are  unsurpassed. — W.  H.  Ray,  Prin.  High  School,  Hyde  Park,  III. 

The  grading  is  very  carefully  done,  the  passage  through  each  book  and  into 
the  next  being  easy,  and  without  difficult  and  really  impassable  gulfs. — C.  B. 
Thomas,  Supt,  of  Schools,  East  Saginaw^  Mich, 

The  absence  of  diacritical  markings  in  the  tx>dy  of  the  book,  with  the  dic- 
tionary work  at  the  end,  is  an  admirable  feature. — Alex.  F.  North,  State 
Institute  Conductor,  Wisconsin, 

They  contain  the  maximum  of  matter  with  the  minimum  vocabulary. — ^J.  P. 
McKlNLBY,  Supt,  of  Schools,  Elgin,  Iowa, 

I  find  Harper's  Readers  perfect  models.— C.  H.  Harris,  Supt,  of  Schools, 
Parsons,  Kansas, 

THE  PRICES: 


Harper's  First  Reader X44  .so           .34 

^*        Second    *' soS  .30          ^6 

Third       •     3x6  .40          ^48 

"         Fourth    " 490  M          .60 

"         Fifth        "      «...-  (In  prtpnration) 

Total x,o88  $1.40      $1.68 

Correspondence  Sdlicited.       AddrtMs,  '\9^.    J.    STTT'TOM', 

Oeneral  Western  Agent  for  the  introduction  of  995  and  357  Wabash  Ave., 

8-xt  Harper  ft  Brothers*  Educational  Worka.  CHICAGO,  ILU 


JOSaPBTJB  OOLUTTT.  PrM.    WK.  rLSKINCI,  Ttmm.     SDWA&D 


Jfnforporaiors. 

J08F.PHUB  OOLLRTT. 
WILLI  4M  BKILMAN, 
D.  J.  MAGKIY, 
B.  P.  HUSTON, 
WILLIAM  FLBMIXQ, 
R.  0.  BRLL, 
JAMB8  BURDOCK. 
BDWARD  HAWKINS. 


Office  of 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


or  Ia4te«a 


•:o:- 


To  the  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  several  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithmetics^ 
puSIished  hy  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889,  by  the  Stafe 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  far 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  2^^  1889. 
The  be^t  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  cbe 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  They 
are  as  follows : 

Whfrbas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  Sdiool  Book  CompaBy, 
consisting  r  f  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geography,  are  in  the  judgment  of  this 
Bo^rd  of  School  Book  Comml«sioners,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  material,  matter. 
style  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  Eclecti  ■  Series  of  geographies  named  in  sec- 
tio'i  X  of  an  act  entitled  *'  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purooae  ei  securiats 
for  use  in  ihe  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  tt  xt-books,  defoing  the  dati  s 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  therefor .  d  '6ninc 
certain  felonies  and  misKlfmeanors,  providing  penalties  for  violation  of^lhe  provisionK  of  said  act, 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

Resolved^  That  the  bid  prettented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contxsct  be  ca- 
tered into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  these  text-books  in  ccography 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposals  omtained  in  Uie  note 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows: 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geoKraphy  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add  thereto  a 
rew  county  map  of  Indiana,  showing  the  railioads  of  the  state,  and  special  Indiana  trxt  cqisv* 
alent  to  liice  mntter  in  Eclectic  GeMraphy,  No.  a.  When  the  pro^Msed  new  States  are  ad- 
mitted, maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  into  the  geography,  whoi  the  new  Census  ia  com- 
pleted, revued  tables  of  population,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable." 

Whbrkas,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Companjr  and 
entitled  **  Elementary  Arithmetic  "  and  ''Complete  Arithmetic"  of  the  "Indiana  Educatioaal 
Series,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material, 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  exe  ution,  to  Ray's  new  series  of  arithmetics  named  as  the 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned ; 

Resolved t  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  cooh 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whbrbas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the  series  of  readers  known  as  the  Indiana 
Educational  Series,  and  offered  in  the  bid  of  the^  Indiana  School  Book  Company,  are  equal  m 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  toe  Ap- 
pleton  scries  named  as  a  standard  In  the  law  above  quoted; 

Resolved^  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  tlM  afoie- 
said  series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  firm  to  furnish  said 
books  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous  vote. 

The  following  members  of  the  Boaid  were  present  and  voted  : 

Harvey  M.  LaFolletle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jone^,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  8-?" 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


^S?V111  open  its  ITtIn  year  Sept.  3,  1889. 


The  Continued  Qrowth  of  the  institution  la  ite  Best  Recommendation, 


T 


HIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offers 
advantages  found  at  no  other  similar  institation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


D APARTMENTS. — Preparatory,  Teachers',  Collegiate,  Special  Sci. 
ence,  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law, 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
has  the  same  advantages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  lOo.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  ovku  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire,- 

TEACHBRS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  SpecialiS'S 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DBPARTMBNT.^This  is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices^  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro-* 
vide  all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE: 

Tuition,  ^8  per  term.     Good  board  and  furnished  room,  ^1.70  to  ^1.90  per 
week.    We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.     The 
School  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.     Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDAR  :  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
Nov.  12;  i>econd  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  i,  '90;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  10,  '90. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  SCHOOL ROQKS. 

INOLUDING- 

m  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  L  L  &  Ca 

J^OW   COMPUISES 

Barnes'  New  National  Readers,  (J^ive  Books.) 
Barnes'  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER  COPY  BOOKS, 

Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  {Six Books,) 
Language  and  other  Tablets.  .  Barnes'  New  Geographies (2  B^ks.) 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  Nds.) 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  {One  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  {Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies. 

GiLLET  AND  ROLFE'S  SCIENCE  TEXTS. 

Worm  AN 's  Modern  Language  Series. 


A8EO  upon  (he  raoit  approTed  methods  of  iastructloQ,  teaching  the  Tarioas  bran- 
ches  la  the  simplest  po  slble  way,  these  standard  school  books  are  cheaper,  taking 
intf)  consideration  ihe  proportion  of  matter  and  superiority  of  mechanical  work- 
manship, than  any  other  Series.    They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  laiaat. 
cii*-H|>est,  and  best  text- books  for  their  schools. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  our  book^  with  those  of  other  pobllshers,  It  should  be  horae 
In  mind  that  Barnes'  Ne  ^  Nstioost  Readers,  Watson's  Complete  Speller.  Ficklin's  Ele^ 
meniary  and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Prsctical  Gram- 
mar, altogether  at  exchange  pricei  coat  leu  than  12  cents  ver  hundred pagee,  amd  at  itUndmc' 
tioa  or  wholesale  prices^  cost  less  than  19  cents  per  hundred  pages.  Barnes'  superb  new  Geog- 
raphies, and  the  new  edition  of  Barnes'  Brief  U.  8.  History,  which,  on  acooant  of  tM 
different  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  printed  with  six  different  impressioos,  e»*£  Miy, 
at  exchange  prices,  27  cents  per  hundred  pages,  and  ai  introduction  or  toht^tsafe  prieeSt  le»* 
than  47  cents  per  hundred  pages.  Tlie  publbthers  confidently  belioTe  that  the  iqtrodaction 
and  exchange  price  of  their  books  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
i«  al»>  true  as  regards  their  prices  after  introduction. 

The  ^ew  National  Series  of  ScIkmI  Books  (in  whole  or  in  part)  is  now  in  satisfactory  me 
in  nearly  every  city  and  town  of  prominence  in  the  United  States,  km  well  as  in  thoasanda 
of  school  districts.  In  s  jme  sections  of  the  country  the  ose  of  these  books  is  practical^ 
uniform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St ,  New  York.        263  &  265  Wabath  Ave.,  Chioago. 

[»-if] 
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Publishers   Announcements 


AN  INDUCTIVE  LA.TIN  METHOD.    By  William  Rt 
Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Yale  University,  and  Isaac: 
B.  Burgess,  A.  M  ,  Latin  Master  in  Rogers  High  School^ 
Newport,  R.  I.      Full  doth:    324  pages.      Introduction^ 
price,  $1.00 

AN  INDUCTIVE  GREEK  METHOD.  By  William  R; 
Harper,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  in  Yile  University,  and  Wil-. 
liam  E.  Waters,  Ph.  D.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Full  cloth: 
356  pages.     Introduction  price,  $1.00. 

CONVERS  A.TION  METHOD  WITH  THE  FRENCH. 
By  Edmond  Gastinean,  A.  M  ,  Graduate  of  the  Universit^^ 
Paris,  and  Principil  of  the  Con  vers  ition  School,  New  York. 
Full  cloth:  530  piges.     Introduction  price,  $2  00. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  confidently  invite  the  attention  of 
Teachers  tj  these  works,  believing  thit  they  embody  the 
latest  and  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  thit  an  examination 
will  prove  them  to  be  worthy  a  trial  in  their  classes. 

Specimen  copy  of  either  book  sent  to  any  address^  pyst-paid^  on 
receipt  of  introduction  price. 


IVI8ON.  BLAKEMAN,  AND  COMPANY, 

753    BROADWAY,  1 49  WABASH  AVENUE, 

New  York.  [8  ii]  Chicago. 
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PRINCETON,  IND  . 

FFERS  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES  to  the  person  who 
■ires  a  thorough  Normal  or  Collegiate  education,  or  an 
cation  in  Special  Lines. 

CALKNDAR. 

Fall  Term  will  open  September  3,  1889. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,   1889. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  1S90. 
Spring  Term,  April  I,  1890. 

Summer  Term,  June  to,  1890. 
■»S-  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 
GRADUATING  COURSBB 
in  the  followii^  lines  of  study  are  offered ;    Classics,  Sciences,  M 
«rn  Languages,  Literature  and  Letters,  Normal  (Professional  course 
Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Short-hand,  and  Penmanship. 


The  school  opened  Sept.  4.  i883.  with  an  attendance  of  11  pup 
This  number  increased  steadily  from  the  first  day  until  the  pres< 
The  number  enrolled  during  the  year  is  over  350,  and  indudiug  au 
liary  students  will  reach  450.  Eight  states  were  represented,  ; 
students  came  here  directly  from  many  of  the  normal  schools  and  1 
leges  of  Indiana. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  record  is  the  thourough  basis  on  wh 
the  school  is  founded.  Twelve  Uachers,  graduates  of  the  best  t 
mals,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  country  and  Germany,  n 
«mployed  from  the  first.  Besides  this  they  were  all  experienced 
public  school,  normal,  and  college  work,  and  were  specialists  in  t) 
lines.     Next  year  the  number  of  teachers  vrill  be  largely  increased. 

The  school  is  a  true  normal  and  not  merel)'  an  academy.  Eiani 
our  professional  courses  of  study. 

EXPENSES   AS    LOW 
3a  at  any  other  school,  and  advantages  equal  to  the  best. 

OUR  mark: 

for  the  enrollment  next  year  has  been  placed  at  seven  hundred.  Ii 
cations  point  to  this  as  a  (air  estimate.  You  should  bi  one  of  1 
number.  DO  NOT  HESITATE,  but  send  for  a  catalogue  at  on 
We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries. 

3-if  ''■  JOHN  W.  BUNCIE,  PriDoipa] 


THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

— ^  OF  THE  ►— 

Central  ♦  Normal*  College, 

Will  Open  Tuesday,  September  3d,  1889. 

:o: 

The  New  Catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalleled  Advantages 
should  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
address. 

Expenses:  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  $100.00  will 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed. 

Courses:  Teachers%  Scientific,  Classic,  Commercial,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Type-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preraratory  Medical  Course  :    This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
Every  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  tlte  new  catalogue  to 
^et  particulars. 

Law:  This  department  will  open  November  12,  ^89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Law  students  will  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.  :  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.     Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages:  Best  Location  in  the  West:  More  differ- 
ent classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates 90  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  The  college  has  an  established  reputation 
and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in  any  community.  Do  not 
attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a  year. 

f  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89 ; 
I  First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 
Calendar:      \  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  '90; 

I  Spring  Term,  April  i,  '90; 
\^  Summer  Term,  June  10,  "90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  "Central 
Normal  Post''  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHARLES  A.  HARORAVE,  President 

JAMES  A.  JOSEPH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  8-.f 


S.  C.  GRI(iGSItC0.,Mli8lfis,  Ct  m. 

There  ie  nothing  of  greater  uatue  in  common-achoof  education  thorn 
thoro'jgh  drill  in  the  right  use  of  English ;  and  the  beat  text-book  in  ihia 
tine,  as  weil  as  the  cheapest,  is 

Chittenden's!  English)^  Composition. 

"  A  book  that  makes  composition  work  the  most  delightful  work  of  achod  life." 

Price,  60  era. 

A  M.  Van  Dykb.  Instmc'or  in  EngUnh  in  the  Woodvard  High  Sehcol,  CineitmBtf,  aaya 
of  it:  "I  find  it  luUer  uf  gu^-d  suggestiouH  than  any  uiher  woi'k  ou  primary  oonjpo»it]«i 
wi  h  which  f  am  acquainted  " 

J  8.  Irwik,  Sup«rint«t,d«nl  of  City  Srhoofff  Ft  Wayne^  fnd.fS-*jtti  "One  of  tbe  chief 
UH6A  of  a  book  of  ihi-<  character  m  to  iead  a  pupil  to  invtstlgatH  the  beauty  and  the  p  tver 
of  the  Kuglish  lMr>gnnKA  for  him^e'f.  Chittenden's  Composition  in  the  haoda  of  oatr 
teachers  has  served  Hdmlrably  to  thia  end." 

And  J.  W.  Abkrnktuy,  Pt-of  of  hw/lixh  in  Adetphi  Academy^  Brooktyn,  y  T.,  ibe 
largt^t  and  one  <>f  the  best  ac  drmieH  in  the  United  Stales,  writes:  "1  think  it  is  an 
excellent  bo<>k.  IiiMrheiurl  nia<J(>  tiraotkal  t-nd  senniblo,  and  it  oiieht  o do  much  to- 
ward making  compoHiiiun  w<>rk  what  it  ^hou)d  be — the  ra'>P'  delightful  work  of  atcbvol 
life.    I  &hali  tiy  to  make  a  place  fur  it  in  our  Euj^ilsh  coaise." 

A  STRONG  COURSE  IN  ELEMENTARY  I.ATIN. 

Jones's  Kirst  Lessons  in  Latin. 


Prick,  Si. 25. 

Jones's  Latin  Prose  Conmposit'n- 

Prick,  f  1.00. 

W.  P.  Cope,  Prin.  of  Ilxjh  Sclioofj  Ilamillfv^  O,  writes:  '•  After  two  years  of  fuc- 
c&Hfful  work  in  th*-  dimt-rin  ni  wirh  Jllnr•^'K  I^iin  Lc9*»on9  snd  I^iin  Pro«»,  we  find  they 
even  s-irpaw  onr  ♦xpi'Ciatim.s.  Th'-y  hh",  in  my  op1i*ion,  the  best  elemMitary  books  oo 
Ijatin  piibii&hed.    Tney  give  us  perfect  satisfaction. " 

And  F,  A.  Mathks,  Jnslruvtor  in  L*tlin  in  the  Pi.rtnnctith,  A'.  //,  f/igh  School^  Mys: 
"The  Hppeiira'  «e  of  tlitj*c  two  works  of  Jone«  is  vory  much  in  their  favor,  i  wi^h  ^11 
oar  school- lH>«>ks  bad  such  clear  type  and  clear,  go<«d  paper." 

GEOLOGICAL  EXCURSIONS, 

OR  THE  RUDIMENTS  OF  GEOLOGY  FOR  YOUNG  LEARNt  S. 

By  ALEXANDER  WINCHELL,  LL.  D. 

Pbick,  $1.26. 

"  I  belieye  thai  in  the  schools  where  it  shall  be  introduced  it  will  give  an  interosl  to- 
the  ^tndy  Imrdly  erer  kindled  l)y  the  ordinary  teacher.''— Hknry  b.  Williams,  Ph.  D  , 
Prtif  of  Geology^  Cornell  Univ  rsily. 

Liberal  terms  for  Introduction  of  any  of  the  above  books.  Send  for 
complete  Catalogue, 

S.  C.  GRIGGS^tCO.,  Publishers,  Chicago. 


-:'ATwo  Weeks'  Record-i« 

41  Superintendents,  Salaries  from  $850  to  $2000. 
17  Positions  in  Colleges. 

48  High  School  PrincipaLships,  $600  to  $1400. 

83  High  School  As^iitants,  Grammar,  Intermediate,  and  Primary  posi- 
tions, $400  to  $750. 
34  Pofiitions  for  Specialists  in  Science,  Latin,  Music,  Art,  Elocution, 
Book-keeping,  etc.,  $400  to  |iooo. 
O:^  The  above  is  but  a  partial  list  of  our  vacancies.    Every  day  brings  new 
on  :s     Good  teachers  who  are  willing  to  work  earnestly  wiih  us  in  making 
:mppIic'>tions  should  register  at  once.     Circulars  free. 

PEnnsylvania  EducatiDnal  BurBau, 

8-?  T,,  B.  I^AMDIS*  Manager,  205  M.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  for  a  mU  TEACHER  &n;»At?;i's%TTorE:Ml??;i 

•of  asammer  tour  may  b«  profitably  rpent  iu  ezRmininK  our  exccptlonallv  tfood  new  pub- 
lIciitioDs,  and  selecting  for  the  fall  cam paigo.    From  our  64- page  lut  of  books  (which  please 
ask  for),  wn  name  a  few  books  oat  of  mau « . 
^Sraminf  for  Hinging  and  Chortu  Claue* : 

8:9g  Barmoay.  (60  ctH.  »6  doz.)  Emerson.    BoyAl  Siafsr.  (60  ct«.  16  dos.)  Emerson.  Am*r- 
issnlttitChelr    (fl  or  $9  do* )  Teooy.    JchoTfth'i  PniM.   ($l  or  $9  doK.i  Emerson.   Coaoert 
fielietlou.  «lnr99doK.)  Emer8<^D.    Exc^lJe«ii  CaiiiataM— ea-v  and  lakiuie:    fiftify  Kaldl'i 
Sapper.  (20  eta.  $1  80  doz.\   Lewis.    Sftlatev  rMtlnL  (20  cts.  $1.80  doz.)  Lewia. 
JiXiimin^  our  8ui>enor  School  Music  Book*: 

Soaf  Xaaaal.  Book  1.  (80  eta.  IS  d<>z.)  Emetw  n.    Soaf  lUaatl,  Book  2,  (40  cts  $4  20  dos.) 
EmersoQ.    Seag  lUaatl,  Book  3.  (50  cts.  $4  80  doa.)  Euieratm.    Vaited  Voiosi.  (5U  cts.  S4.80 
^oz.)  Em'^r  on.    Sladorgtrtoa  aad  Prtsaqr  Scagi.  v80  cis.  18  doz  ) 
Gramme  our  new  Piano  t'oUeclions: 

Fopalar  PUao  OoUooUeat.  ($1.)  27  piecea.  Popalar  fiaaco  Vu!o  CoUcotloai.  ($1.)  And  many 
others  Al«>.  FcpnUr  8oag  Golloetioas.  ($i )  87  SongH  SoagCluiiei  (dop.  $1.)  Alto  ft ) 
4W  Sengs.    ClMiie  Toaor  Soagt.  (81.)    Baritoao  Seagi.  (fl.)    Any  book  mailed  for  rteaU  price. 

C.  H.  ]>iTsoN  A  Co.,  OLZViiB  SITSON  COMPAQ)  7.  Boston 

867  Broadway.  .New  York 8  ly 

COLUMBUS  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE. 

17th  Term,  September  3.      tSth  1eim»  November  12th,  1889. 

Dip  \BTMKiiTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  tiurye>iig,  Select,  Music,  Art,  PhoDograpby, 
Commercial,  Crayoning,  Ornamental  Penmattsblp,  Teieftraphy,  Scientific,  and  riaaslc. 

C>luml>ns  is  a  model  school  city,  is  located  on  hree  Railmads  (J.  M.  &  1.,  (•. I, St.  L. &. 
C,  C  H.  &  Q.},  la  the  county  seat,  has  10,000  inhabitants,  is  healthy,  commands  the  Wat 
orator",  Is  oyer  one  mile  s  uare,  is  lighted  with  elfctrictty,  su|>plied  by  water  work^,  ban 
the  only  cereoline  manufacu<ry  in  the  U.  H.,  is  near  he  nighest  point  iu  the  state. 

The  suc«  ess  ot  our  stuUeots  in  aeeuring  the  best  poeltionH,  especially  as  leacherv,  is  tes- 
timony of  the  superior  merits  of  the  school,  and  our  extenalye  acquainiance  arid  exi  eri- 
ence  enables  them  U*  secu  e  hicratiye  positions  as  soon  as  we  can  recommend  them.  7Ae 
supply  is  not  eqtuU  to  half  the  demand  Each  member  of  a  clsss  has  daily,  not  weekly,  re- 
ci.^tions.  The  teachers  are  professienaiisis,  haying  pas<<ed  over  thiity  examinations  wii  h 
perfect  certificates,  and  will  be  of  great  aid  in  ossistinx  ;^oung  te  'cbers  to  secure  a  good 
grade  of  Licence.  Expeofes  are  lower  and  accommodations  t>etter  than  at  any  similar 
scheol.  The  sc^'ool  property  i**  owned  by  the  principal,  free  of  debt,  no  tax  or  rent,  ll'e 
•aekn&wledge  no  equal  competitor  in  Penmanship.  The  schmti  has  enjoyed  good  health  and 
piosperity  the  pASt  year,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  attendance  the  present  strong  faculty 
will  be  retained  and  increased  by  able  instructors.  New  buildings  are  in  process  of  ei  ec- 
tion.    Send  jKMtal  card  for  caul<^{ues  free.     Address, 

8-it J.  E,  POLLEY.  Prinoipal,  Columbus,  Indiana. 

b  </ln  the  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

^  .m  THE  AOADEMIG  ALGEBRA.     B^  ^m  p.  Bradbury,  Head  Master  of 

fl  ^Bl -  -      -  —     -    (Cambridge  Latin  School,  and  Gbknvillk 

M  *?  5 1  C.  Emrby,  Master  In  t  he  Boetoo  Latin  School.    Designed  for  High  Schools,  Acad- 

h  S  V°^*^'  "^  Preparatory  Schools.  412  pp.  Price,  $1.08.  This  is  a  book  carefully 
H  W  I  prepared  in  the  light  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  as  instructors,  and  a  fa- 
O^m/ iniluuity  with  the  meet  recent  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Collegeti  and 
^  ^  \  Scientlflc  Schoola,  and  it  contains  the  latest  and  most  approyed  methods  of  pre- 
h>o  IseDtlng  the  subject.  The  publishera  believe  that  this  will  be  found  to  h»ve  no 
^  ^  s  /superior  as  a  text-book  in  Algebra.    It  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention 

*  M  /  ^'  inatructors  in  schools  having  departments  \  reparatory  for  higher  institutions. 
**  ^  tai  I       ^  *omtpU  copy  will  be  sent  /or  examination  on  receipt  of  SO  oexits. 

Z   ^\  THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  CO..  PubUshers. 

^    ^  \    8-2t  23  Hawley  St.,  Boston, 


The  School  and  CoMege  Bureau  of  Elm- 
hurst  (Chicago),  has  vacancies  in  aJl  de- 
partmente  of  tSchool  "work. 

Send  Tor  circulars  and  /ist  of  vacancies.     No  profits  ob 
RegislraUon  fees.    Address,   C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 
8-«  ELMHURST.  ILL. 

BUrLEK  UN1VEK8ITY,  Irvhigton^  Ind. 

THE  KALL  TERM  >lll  brfln  TurUft.  Mapt.  ID.  Thr  Uni'anItT  (■  T'4t  cqufBHt 
In  lia  MnoiK  Firullj,  Iti  LUxurln  Md  Lib -nturlv, -('tirmlal ,  lliTBial.  a*i 
Bi.ilogliiil.  Nkw  UKPiktHliRllof  OiaifirrHiidnf  IhB  Blbl«  will  brnddvii  lbl>  Jtti. 
IliMuiiH  <4  UlgM  bchnolt  irp  iduHifd  lu  ih-  PtobiioD  <d>»  Ttrboui  auMlBUta 
Anr  t'K'h  KnaiiiilB,  rrcrliinn  Iha  Bni  hiinar.  oil]  bmllil>d  In  imlaUlnm.  BotmBime 
>liV  Hull,  and  Bw'ki  uaenuiloM.  Emnun  of  BomdlDi,  Bouki,  iihI  Tuktaa  a—t 
not  rim^  tlAO  iier  ye»r.  NmkI  im  Ciuh  gi«  tu 
S-tl  A.  B.  BKMTOM,  ITI. 


-«t^ce:»— 


NEW*  PEOPLE 
♦CYCLOPEDM 

nenlyDseconilGtetiil 

rh«  CheafMst  and  Um  Bfl 

Onr  100,000  Set:  SoR 


WISQUmiliil 


BICYCLE  orbUN 


HOME 


STUDY.    LATtNulGIIia 

AT  all  i  II  r.  uBa  I  he  "  IKTULD 
KAR-'  LAB3101"  SutUrt 
Schrml  Bv-UFnc   C  D.Un' 

a  WllBUI  HlIM, 

PHILADELPHIA,  ri. 


$75.aito$250.^.*.S?!!ffiIi 


GANGER^/I^ 


^=«ECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

HlSTNOUNCEMENTS.-® 

HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY.     (.Now  Ready, ^ 

Elements  of  Psychology,  desifi^ned  especially  for  Young  Teach- 
ers. By  Edwin  C.  Hbwett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  192  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Intro- 
duction Price,  85  cents. 

This  little  volume  wts  before  th«  reader,  io  •imple  mid  oomfMict  form,  eona  of  th» 
leading  facitof  the  baman  mind -its  power  and  Gapablli  i(«,  tne  laws  that  goTern  lt» 
workiog  and  growih—  and  sArae  tru*  hs  conceniiDg  wavs  of  strengthf'iilDg  and  cultlTatiDp 
lu  power*.  It  la  espeeialljr  adapted  to  ihoee  who  are  likely  to  n«ed  the  ueia  of  Paychol* 
ogy  aa  a  guide  10  the  practical  work  of  the  tMoher. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.    (AVar/jK  Ready.y 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  Mc- 
Guffey^s  AUernate  Series,  With  ten  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.y. 
Qoth,  432  pp.    Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 

Public  lihrariM  are  now  so  com  nion  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it  beeomea* 
evident  that  one  duty  of  the  »chool«  is  to  teach  children  how  to  une  bnnka.  In  no  way 
can  this  be  belter  dune  than  by  incuIcatiuK  a  taste  <or  good  literature  The  telectionain 
the  Alternate  Sixth  Reader  have  b^en  made  with  thin  enp«t:ially  in  view.  Complete  and 
coaracterisnc  cump4«it1onH  have  been  elected  /rum  the  wiitings  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  auihore,  and  they  are  such  as  hare  nnt  1  pen  chimen  for  other  late  readen.  The 
notea  and  biographical  skelchea  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  fumisb 
alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully 
graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thouaand  Supermcendenta  and  Princlpala  of  achoola,  and  other  per- 
aona  we  1  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proof  a  oi  McQuffev'a  Altern- 
ate Readeis,  and  contributed  valuable  auggestiona  dunng  ths  progreaa  of  their  pre- 
Karation.  i  he  uublishe  »,  therefore,  are  cu'>litl«*iit  thtit.  iiie  uvw  Alivmate  Beaders  wii^ 
e  fouud  as  oe*rW  perfec-t  as  poeotble  in  their  adaption  to  ihe  purrioeea  designed  The 
Low  PjucKof  McOutfry's  Aiteruate  Rraders  brings  th*  m  wiihlu  the  reach  of  all  schools. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Introduction  price* 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,         -  $0.12 

McGufpey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  -  -       .20- 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,         -  -    .30- 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -  -        .40 

MdGuFFEY's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader,  -      -  -    .50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader,      -  -        .60 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller,    -       -        -  -    .12 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey^s  AUernate  Readers  and  Speller r 
McGuffey'^s  Natural  History  Readers^  Eclectic  German  Readers^  Mc- 
Guffey^s  Revised  Readers^  The  New  Eclectic  Geographies y  Copy-Books^ 
Histories^  Ray^'s  and  White'' s  New  Arithmetics ^  etc.,  with  our  propo- 
sition of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address- 
on  application. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers, 

7-ti  cj:a>roxj>xisr.A.a7r,  o. 


fiational  Normal  University, 


'4Ufhrvit  dvpartmaau  la  full  opAntlon.  Forty  (e»cb«n,  nl«clad  from  iIhw—iiiIi  9m 
■pedal  ikill  and  idapUKon.  iMtumual  «nniUiii«Di  S007.  Tibbe  boud  hw  SI  » 
<«l.aO  pvwHk.  Boom,  wall  fonlfbed,  fhnn  40  la  no  crnla  pn- WT«k.  Tvlitoa  •■• 
ifur  wn  vaakai  If  paid  Id  idiaiiM  loc  ibsTBat,  20  per  Mat.  dlaeoUDt.  MS  paj*  WtHaa, 
i^'ward,  lod|lDg,  for  U  aaeka, 

The  Best  Review  School  In  the  Land, 

It  affbrda  the  moat  thorouRh  and  apaedr  prsparadoa  for  teacfalof  or  anj  othor  pcirtcv- 
Nlon  or  bualnaaa.      A    SCHOOL    OF    METHODS,     ""eha.  gl-nm  ..- 
aa  U  ilioaa  mined  In  inein.    Foiij-oDa  |41)  Suisa  aod  T^irltviaa  lefaa- 
t.     TUtj  (Nlj  Llierarj  Sodatiai  la  eonMut  operauaa,  vltli  as  «atn 

'College*  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegnphy,  Scioncei 
Liberal  Artt,  Law,  Medidne,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 


nmmodioiu  and  Imp<alng  edncailonal 

.  J01U«»-,  wllh  lown  ■■ "--■- 

u  in  IndrpeDdenl  Noimal*  i 


lorj  oottagv",  with  town  boardlDB  hoaata,  affbrd  abandaat  acxommedatloaB.  At 
H  tndrpeDdenlNoimalaarenowconduciedBimavluiJy  bTtraduaiMDfihfilBMI- 
Mtloa-  More  and  brtlr  work  ia  done  here  Id  lea  weekn  thaa  In  moat  other  aehoola  la 
twaatj,  OTar  lOO.OOOol  riij  aiBdaola,  Inaiarr  bualDiu  and  pn>(«adon,  In  all  laiu 
ol  tb*  nation,  arc  mj  Touchan. 

CV-  Olroulara  aent  tree.    Special  iaqulrlea  anawwad  pmnipilr- 

Addieaa.  PBES.  AXFHKB  H01.BU00K. 

12-lT  I..ebnnon,  Ohio. 

Satabllahad  iSsOl  BDUCATB  FOR  BOBINgaa  KeorfaBlaed  '^H- 

Indianapolis  Business  Ufliyersity, 

».  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OmCE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Btniness  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
oiaaship,  and  EDglish  traioiog.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ez- 
oense  In  time  and  money.    Patronage  best  dass.    Open  all  year.    Now. 


DEGREES  aWamd  b^pi 
WDdar  emlnful  >  iiltge  Pnlemrs,  at  Hit 
uaduallng  thoDld  •lilaui  (or  reiiulidlao 

tain  IS-IHiKe  lllarar}  Juurcal.  aample  onplra  of  whicb  and  appllntlan  form  tor  mFmlnf- 
-ahip  alJI  be  Dialled  id  aDjr  addicaa  on  rrwtv>  "I  10  da.  In  p«1l(e  stampa. 

Addrai  COR    USIVEBSITT,  BOX  0,  CHICASO,  ILL. 
N.  B.— Slluatlona  w  l«aoh/rw  lo  mrnheTa  aod  aubairlbf  r>     Ageata  wanted.       *-\i 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AIDS, 

tiaa  of  CUIdna  at  How. 
ibaah  ATaug,^Mei|a. 


VALUABLE  NEW  HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


By  8.  C  Hanson,  a  poblic  whuol  teacher  for  yean,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the 
wants  and  nsfdsof  tbe  •chool-rooia.  Aathoruf  maoj  aucoemful  musical  publlrations, 
including  Merry  Melodies,  price  15c.,  of  which  over  ten  thouiand  copies  were  sold 
last  jear.  Merry  Songs  cootaiDs  all  the  elements  of  popularity  of  Merry  Melodies,  and 
Also 


which  introduces  the  tosehing  of  tocsI  music  io  a  new  way  that  can  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  interest  ot  pupils,  and  is  so  simple  that  the  avnvge  prnon  may  easily  learn  to  oor- 
rectlT  read  and  teach  music.  The  music  is  Kt  w  and  spabklino  ;  not  a  piece  is  inserted 
to "'  fill  up."  Eyery  one  is  flrst-class  •  t  co'  taips  nes'  ly  104  pages  of  ss  sw<N<t  mdodies 
BB  were  ever  written,  and  will  siir  the  heart  of  many  a  "bad  boy"  to  rasnly  actions. 

You  can  not  alTord  to  be  without  this  new  nong  hook.  It  is  suitable  for  sil  grades  It 
«OBtaiDa  words  and  m'  sic  wiitten  in  both  s  »  A,  and  money  inrested  in  it  by  yon  or  TOur 
pupils  is  well  spent.  Price  only  30c.,  or  |8  00  per  doz.,  prepaid.  Money  refunded  if  book 
la  not  satisfactory. 

QCOTATIONS  ADTD  SELECT  STORIES 

For  Opening:  Exercises  In  Sohoola.    Compiled  by  Qbopqk  F  .Bass. 

"  Where  can  1  get  suitable  selecliuna  tu  read  as  a  part  of  my  opening  exercises?  "  This 
<|ii«>stion  has  been  asked  by  many  teachers.  Attempts  to  answer  it  led  to  thf  preparation 
of  this  book.  la  it  there  are  stones,  acts  and  snecdotes  thatsngges'  only  Good ;  on  Trust, 
Honesty,  Benevolence,  Courage,  Pbliteness,  Re^id  for  the  Ag«  d.  Promptness,  Kinduess, 
Otwdience.  Contentment,  and  True  Worth.    The  y  ate  suitable  for  ail  grades. 

This  book  oomains  a  sufficient  numl>er  of  selections,  prose  and  poetrv,  to  last  one  Tear, 
without  repeating  any.  It  contains  256  pages,  good  paper,  bound  in  doth.  Priooa 
prepaid,  90  cents. 

BIACKBOABD  STENCHES. 

I  was  the  first  publisher  to  oflTer  thei<e  now  indispenain  articles  for  erery  schooI*room. 
I  hare  a  fine  list  of  large,  correctly  drawn,  welt  perforated,  and  easily  transferred  su1>- 
jects;  none  better.    Price  48c.  per  dosen,  aasorted  designs.    (See  large  Catalogue  for 
names  and  numb«rs ) 

HUIil^'S  DRAWING  BOOK. 

Note  the  following  points:  Complete  Geometric  Peflnitlons;  all  the  plain  flgurea, 
how  to  draw  them  and  cut  from  paper;  hundredN  of  designs  or  pictures  in  Free- Hand, 
every  one  described ;  sU  the  solid  forms,  snd  how  to  cut,  fold  and  paste  paper  to  make 
them.    Bound  to  give  satisfaction.    Price  86c. 

NEW  GAME  OF  AUTHORS, 

Or  Model  I^iterary  Cards.  One  hur  dred  cards  of  KNtvLISH  AUTHORS ;  also  the 
•ame  with  AMERICAN  AUTHORS.  These  are  graded ;  each  card  contains  salient  points 
conceroing  the  life,  work,  and  writings  of  each  particular  author;  also  a  selection  from 
bis  writings.  Pull  direct  inns  for  home  and  school  use.  These  Cards  include  everj 
Sood  feature  of  all  other  Gaaaes  of  the  kind.    Price,  either  set,  50c. ;  both,  85c. 

THE  FUiG  DRILI.. 

For  Exhibitions.  Social  Entertainments,  and  all  Paoriotic  OccasioDS.  Ea^  to  learn. 
Full  directions  gi^en.    Price— M  pp.— 20c. 

SKELETON  COMPOSITIONS, 

Or  Ontlinea  for  Compositions.  Over  100  Outlines  for  Composition  Work.  These 
Outlines  or  ^cheraes  hi>ve  been  srrangvd  to  help  pupils  in  getting  at  the  salient  points  of 
any  given  article  or  buHect.  Th^y  embrace  topics  on  almost  every  subject  available  for 
composition  writing.  Their  nse  will  induce  all  to  write  more  fully  on  any  topic.  Price 
20  cents. 

PRINART  NUMBER  CARDS. 

250  cards,  printed  both  sides,  with  numerals  and  signs,  esch  %  inch  square ;  in  four 
colors,  red,  yellow,  blue,  and  green ;  500  characters  in  all.  Excellent  for  busy  work. 
Price  15  cents. 


Mv  60  page  Catalogue  is  a  necessity  to  every  wide-awako-ever-oB*on-the*look-out-for- 
•U-tiie-heip-that>he-can-fEet  Teacher,  because  1  csrry  the  largest  s'ock  of 

Teachers'  Helps,  Method  Books,  Speakers,  Reward  and  Report 

Cards,  Blackboard  Stencils,  School-room  Pictures  and  En 

gravings.  School  Singing-books,  Method  Books,  Devices, 

and  other  PURELY  PEDAOOGICAL  PREBEQUI8ITE8,  of  sny  hou*e  in  this  country. 
They  are  all  fully  described  In  my  large  Catalogue,  which  is  sent  FBKE  on  request 
All  goods  periaining  to  pchool-room  work  kept  in  stock.    When  in  need  of  anytl&lni: 
to  anist  you  in  your  work,  don't  forget  to  address, 

A.    KLANAGAN. 

185  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicafro.  111. 

Good  Age  e  ta  wanted  at  Institutes  and  ot  her  m  §  tings.  7-8t 


POUNDBD  iMa  CHARTBRBD.  PBRMANBNT. 

The  Southern  IndianaNormal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY.  IND. 

Pine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Piactical  Trminin^. 

The  Fall  opening  of  *88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     TTU  mtt^ndama 

being  22Si(t  of  thai  of  one  year  ago^ 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 


927  IN  ADVANOB  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-reat  for 
one  term  of  lo  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  bt^rd,  tuition,  and   room-rent  for 

one  year  of  47  weeks. 

These  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  oommi  dtous  roomSy  and 
superior  ini>truciion. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  Bnd  classes  to  sak. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type- Writing  Departments  have 
just  been  added. 

OALBNDAR.~First  Winter  term,  Nov.  13.  '88 ;  Secoxd  Winter  ten, 
January  22,  '89;  >pnng  term,  April  2,  '89;  Summer  term,  June  ii,  '89^ 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  refunded.— If  <>"«•  School  is  not  jnst  as 

represented,  we  will  pay  your  expent»cs  lu  Mitchell  and  back  to  yonr  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3iy E.  F.  SUTHERLAND.  President 


The  following  courses  of  study  are  oife  ed : — 

The  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B. ; 

The  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.; 

The  Engineering,  leading  to  the  degree  of  C  E.; 

Post  graduate  Coursis,  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Besides  th«  sboTe,  epeclsl  courses  may  he  taken  by  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree 
Witnin  the  courses  lor  degrees  a  liberal  range  of  eiecti7e«  permits  »uch  rarious  lUtesof 
work  a«  to  multiply  possiiile  cour>*'S  of  study  far  b^Tond  the  above  showing. 

The  Librarv  contains  over  28,000  well  selected  Toluuies  and  is  alwuy*  aoeeMlble.  AO 
facilities  are  furnished  for  tho«e  who  desire  to  pursue  lines  of  inTestigsUon  suggested  In 
the  class-room. 

The  Physical,  Ohemical,  and  Biological  Laboratories  arp  all  well  equipped,  noc  only 
for  ordinary  elementarv  study,  but  for  adTanoed  and  original  work. 

Oraduatrs  of  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitteo  to  the  Freshman  class  en  cer- 
tificates without  ezamiaation,  and  their  conneoiion  with  the  class  is  oooditlooed  apoa 
their  ability  to  pursue  the  pre:<cribed  course. 

In  order  10  bring  the  College  into  closer  relations  with  the  school  system  tA  Indiaas, 
a  prise  scholarship  is  offered  each  year  to  the  male  graduste  <>f  any  High  8ch«)0l  in  the 
Stata  who  attains  the  highest  rank  in  his  class.  The  holder  cif  such  seholarsaip  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privll*>gee  of  the  insiituti>n  during  his  course  /nee  of  tuition  oM  off 
oihor  eoLege  bill$* 

By  an  arrangement  with  th«i  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  gradaatra  of  that  institatioo 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  clam. 

Necessary  expenses,  including  tuition,  need  not  exceed  1150  to  $'76  a  year. 

Oertain  beneficiary  funds  are  held  by  th<^  co  lege  to  be  used,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Facnlty,  to  assist  deserTing  young  men  of  limited  means. 

Commencement  Day,  June  19,  1889. 

Fall  Tlrm  begins  September  it,  1889. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1890. 

Spring  Term  begms  April  2,  1890. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  address 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE. 

JOSEPH  F,  TUTTLB,  Pretidant,         Crawpordsvillk,  Ind.  5^t 


J 


r 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both.  IE]ast  and  "West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trnina  to  Springfield,  O ,  Bloomington  and  Peoria, 
with  Through  Can  to  pnncipal  Miuouri  River  pointi  in  seyernl  houra  less 
time  than  any  other  line.  Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati  via 
C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O  ,  and 
an  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  authorised  differential 
Route  Rast,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Bes- 
tern  Cities  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Depot 

T^^  J  Going  East,  *4 00 a.  m.,    3 oo.p.  m. 

*-«▼«  \     «*      West,  *7.45  a.  m  ,  ia.05  noon.  *II.I5  p.  m.,  5.50  p. 

Arrive  i  ^"*"*  ^^•*^»  >>  45  ••  «•>  *I0.50  p.  m. 

\      ••    West,  *3.40  a.  m.,      2  40  p.  m.,  *6.30  p.m.,  10.15  a  m. 

•  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  infonnation  apply  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'l  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  colamn  fer  special  notices  of  excursions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 

5  tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 

THE   GREA.T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


ni. 


»•♦ 


Cliica0«,  St.  Louis  and  Fittsl)iirgh  lUdlway. 
Pittsliurgh.  Cinciimat|J|_St.  Louis  Rulwav. 

SHORTEST,  aniGK£ST  AND  BEST 

-LINK  GOING- 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.     Prompt 

Connectiona  in  Union  Depot. 


PULLMAN  CARS   THROUGH  BETiVEEN  ALL    THE  GREAt 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS, 

Pittsbargh,   Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,   Philadelphia,  New  York 

Colnmbtts,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 

Tko  adTaatsffas  offtred  to  Psm— gsrs  via  Faa-Handle  Route  aro  aaeauJlodi.  TIm 
ratM  are  always  as  low  as  by  anv  other  line.  All  medera  improvemeats  coadnce  to  speedy 
OMBfort  aad  safety.  Baggage  checked  through  to  destinatioa.  Superior  senrioe  ia  every 
respect.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  furnish  information  in  regard  to  tiaiai^ 
comiectioiis,  and  rates  ef  fere.  H.  R.  DEKXNG,   ia«. 

Aart  Genl  Pass.  Ageut,  IndiaaapoKs, 
IAMB?  McCaaA,  General  Blanager.  Pituburgh,  Pa. 
jouM  P.  MiLLBa,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6-7t  lU  A.  rORO,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Fe. 


GL.VE5T10N'100t*AN5WER'IOOt-G>.VE5T^N 


'  IVI  I*      AiKi®      •  f 


lOOl lOOl lOOl 'OOI- 


PUBLICAnoNS  OF 


«7Ei^'ro^ 


THOUSAND  AND  ONE  QUESTIONS 

ANSWERS 
OnU.  HISTORY ] 

GEOGRAPHY 

ARITHMETIC 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 

THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 


Thua  Quciuoii  BooVi  >r*  ibtoJuttly  wiihout  ■  rival  in  prcpuios  for  Eianinuii 
RcTiawiDi  PupiJi  in  S  hooJ.  or  for  uh  u  Rerircnce  Bnoki.    Tbey  can  bt 

Wonfi  CorMotly  Spoken.-By  bl'""'  m  *»"".  Pb-  D-    k««"  ?>«=.  n 


Papular  8)rnoii)fmi.-*^io<i.  j*™ 


Union  Christian  Coileg 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  iriahing  lo  quiU'y  ihemselves  for  the  bet  succ 
tittar  tolHtig,  will  find  theopporianiiy  it  Union  Chri^iah  Collccb,  M 
Ind.  You  CAN  TAKE  Yi'UK  CHfilCB  IN  STUDiK:  dermal,  Prepat 
Academic,  CeUigiali.  Biilieai,  CommtrHal,  ElBeutioH,  Music,  and  fail 
ADVANTAGES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THORi  UGH,  EXPENSES  ! 
r«n  Tenn  begins  Sept.  6,  1887.  Winter  Term  begins  No».  30, 

Spring  Teim  begins  March  9,  1S8S. 

For  new  calalt^e  uid  olher  inrormiiian,  address, 

ItWf  L.  J.  ALDRICH.  PHESID-NT.  Merom,  Sullivin  Co.,  1 


^^^   V, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


u,FBrau,«Uk    FDUf" 


Indiana  -l-  Normal  ♦•  College, 


Tbc  Fall  Term  will  open  Sepi«  3.  A  rouch  IvTRer  enrollaMM  kt  exptCltd 
this  term  than  any  in  tlie  lusiory  of  the  School.  Dnnng  the  past  year  no  term 
has  made  an  increase  of  less  than  33  i^<^  o^er  the  correspoodinic  term  of  th« 
preceding  year.  I  he  increase  for  ihe  third  term  was  66^)<(,  Fi\»m  the  rimvi 
l^rowrb  of  this  school,  and  from  the  splendid  work  that  i»  hein|(  done*  we  ws 
heve  that  we  are  safe  in  making  ihe  claim  that  no  hetter  similar  inttitotioH  can 
be  found.  The  expenses  are  as  low  here  as  at  any  other  »chool|  and  we  det^ire 
persons  to  inrestigate  the  workings  of  our  Normal  before  going  to  any  other 
school 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Common  School  Course,  Teachers'  Course,  Scientific  Course,  PhUonophical 
Course,  Classical  Course.  While  we  advise  the  student  to  enter  a  course  huu* 
able  to  his  adTancemenr,  we  give  him  perfect  liberty  to  take  a  purely  el«*ctiye 
course.  Diplomas  are  awarded  in  all  regular  courses  except  the  Common 
School  Course. 

REVIEWS  AND  HIGHER  STUDIES. 

To  persons  who  desire  to  review  in  any  branch,  or  to  begin  the  study  of 
higher  branches,  our  school  offers  special  advantngei.  Three  to  fuiir  cUimei 
are  organized  every  term  in  Arithmetic;  three  in  Algebra;  two  in  Cirammnr) 
one  in  Physiolofsy ;  one  in  U.  S.  History  ;  two  in  Vocal  Music ;  two  tn  Biu- 
cution;  one  in  Geography ;  one  in  Spelling;  two  in  German,  and  one  in  Ten- 
nnansbip.  In  addition  to  these  we  have  other  classes  in  the  Sciences,  Hi|{hci 
Mathematics,  and  Language. 

THE  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE. 

No  more  complete  Business  Collrge  can  be  found  anywhere  than  wc  have 
in  connection  with  our  Normal  School.  Thh  course  not  only  coinpritten  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeping  and  ihe  Theory  of  BuninoK*,  but  it 
consists  of  a  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  our 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  the  student  sf)ends  two  hours  each  day  in  \y\i*^\new*  tranttactions.  He 
buys  and  sells  all  kinds  of  merchandine.  lie  keeps  a  correct  and  nrat  account 
of  these  transactions.  When  he  completes  bis  coiirte  he  under<iianrU  ill  about 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Notes,  Receipts,  Deposits,  Checki*,  Draflti,  etc.,  and  ha«»  an 
insight  into  busino^s  principles  that  would  have  taken  him  yrar«  to  havr  ac- 
quired if  left  for  him  to  learn  in  the  businesM  of  life.  If  you  desire  a  buninvdft 
education  be  sure  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  liefore  you  attend  any  <i(h«r 
school. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

We  teach  Type  Writing,  Short  hand,  Telegraphy,  InMrumentaf  Mu«ic, 
and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  our  charge*  for  the«e  are  ream/ncbfe,  \*m 
can  take  any  study  in  our  school  without  additii.nal  charge  except  theM  ttnd«r 
the  head  of  Special  Studies. 


First  Term,  Sept.  3t*«n  week«;  Sec/itid  Term,  N</v,  lt,itn  w^efetj  Third 
Term,  Jan.  21,  ten  weeks;  Fourth  Term,  Apnl  f ,  ten  wc^k*;  ViUh  ttfM, 
June  10,  eight  weeks. 

NoEMAL  Teachek — A  monthly  educaii/znal  jtmmMl  drwfAaA  to  ihn  mt^u 
et-ts  of  popular  education.  Fnce  $t  per  annum.  It  will  \fte  •mt  to  nny  o/m 
who  wiU  scad  « the  mamus  t^A  addre$tei  of  twenty  6r«  ptmmi  whff  es^^ 
10  aitend  school  dsriog  this  scho'^  ycar«  lYt^Ae  thtt  ft  u  «r«  f^ntU  mfft  wt\\ 
attend  school  ■adcrlnie. 

For  fmika  farjcahn.  caC  ««  or  «n«e  t«      W.  B.  HUMPHREY, 

7-fy  Of^tmn'm,  tub. 


THE  POPULAR  ROUTE 

CINCINNATI. 

INDIAN^POL'S. 

L.A  PAYETTB. 

and  CHIGAOO. 


SHORT     LIlTEl 

BBX'WICICN' 

Indianapolis    and    Cincinnati. 

UnLT  Line  whwbmik'awnnecttnntnUEHTRdLUNION  DAFOTM 
OlNCINNATIwllhiJUnlntoribgC  ft  O.  Rt.,O.W.  &  B.  Bt- (B.  &  O.J,  C  <!  U.  «  I. 
Rr.  (R«UBr).  N.  Y.  L.  Ii.&  W.Rt.  (l£ri«),  Ejr.Cnlnl  K7.,  ind  G.  N.  0  AT.  P.  By. 
(QoHB  ind  Ciwcedt  Rgul«}.  to  snd  Irom  all  PolBii  la  Ibe  E&aT  sad  aOUTH-EABT. 

A)  caiCAm)  citm  cduosMloDi  rnida  wlih  lU  Uni  toiDd  Itob  tb«  Van  ud  Moitk* 
WdL 

4TitfDi  Hcb  WIT,  TXILr  «i«>pi  8uad*T,  ind  Two  Tnin  «»ch  war  on  Ba>din  ba- 
IwtM  INDIAKAFOLIS  and  aHaNNATI. 

21VaIni  web  war,  DalLj  rinepl  BundaT,  and  Ona  Train  taeh  «*  oB  Basdan  te- 
tvaanUINClNKATI,  INDIAMAPUUH,  LA  FAYSITEuhI  CHICAGO. 

L C.TUCKER,   C.  S.  La  FOLLETl  E,   I.H.MARTIN,   JOHN  EG  AN, 
Chicai.u,  lu..       La  FAVBrtB,  Ind   Indianapulis,  Ind.  CmciNMATi,  O. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST  IS 

The  "Vandalia  Line 


An^  ihe  reason  for  thii  is  apparent  lo  all  ihose  who  travel  belareen  the 
E»St  and  the  Weal.  lis  IrainK  run  solid  from  IndUna|)alis  lo  St.  Louis  ukI 
(he  service  is  conceded  tu  be  anequaled,  Cnrnforiable  Ha;  eoaches,  (bal  are 
kept  lid]'  and  clean,  hani^Kome  and  elegnntiy  furnished  parlor  can  wilb  eaxf 
sofa  chaiiv,  go  lo  make  ibe  trip  from  Indianapolis  (o  Si.  Louis  a  pleanue 
rather  ihan  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  da;  and  nighl  trains, 
a  local  sleeper  is  alto  run  (or  ihe  convenience  of  local  travel  between  Indiao- 
■pobs  and  St.  Louis,  and  passengers  can  gel  into  the  car  at  nr  near  ihe  Union 
Station  an;  lime  after  S-.yt  P.  it ,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  St.  Luaii  it 
reached  at  7:00  A.  M.  Kates  are  always  as  low  as  b;  less  important  iDUei. 
Ihruugh  expiesR  trains  run  as  follows:     Leave  Indianapolii  7:30  a.  H., 

A.  M,,  respectively. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  a  western  trip,  lie  face  to  write  or  oil 
upon  H.  R.  DERIKG, 

A»'i  Gen'l  Pua.  Ac'Dt  VudiJia  Lisa, 

3-tf  48  W.  WashinetoD  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ikd. 


iASAi 


MONON  ROUTE 


^-^MliMilSVIlU.lEWMaAIYlCHiagORlJL^ 
THh  SHORTEST  AND  MtiST  DlUfiCT  KOUTK  KKOM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticetio,  Michigan  City, 


And  tdlpomts  in  Northern  Indiana^  Michigan^  Northern^  Illinois^  Vkiiconnny 
lowa^  Minmsotat  Aebraska^  Kansas^  I^rut  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colorado 
CaHfrmia  and  Oregon, 

fi   THROUGH   SOLID   TRAINS   DAILY    fi 
J^rom  Indiana^lis  to  Chicago;  dlso^  to  Michigan  City,     Elegant  ISMman 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains*     BAGGAGE  Checked  to  Destination. 

No  route  can  offer  yoa  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
,^yyn^  Road  and  Equipments  first  class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  by 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purcha*  • 
your  tickets  until  you|have  seen  our  time- folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  P-iaenger  Agent, 

Office,  26  ^K>uth  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

E.  O.  Mccormick.  Gen.  Pas».  Agt.,  Chicaoo,  111.  3-91 

O  T7_T  lELl 
J.  M.  &I.  H-AJiLRO  AD. 

Sborteet,  Beet,  <uid  Moat  PoDolar  Line  to 

LooisTille,  Mi\%  Memphis,  Chattaoooga,  Atiaota,  Mobile  i  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obviously  to  the, advantage  of  pasAenger^  Koing  South  to  purchase 
tickets  by  the  direct  route*.     The  facilities  offered  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Sleeping  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
Louisville  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleeping  CaN  between  St.  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.     Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  wffl 
answer,  '*yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap- 
ply to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass*t  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  northea<«t  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
6-71  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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THE  INDIANA  UNIVEltSITY. 

BLOOMtNGTON,  MONROR  COl/Nrv.   tND. 
FALL  TEKM  b«-irluM  oit  th«  M-r«ud  TtaariulN;  In  Seylenbrr. 
WIKTER  TERM  \»^\>t,  oh  dnt  Tn<-sd  ;  -fMr  New  VMr*!.  Itaj, 
8PKOQ  TERM  beslns  ou  titn  tblrd  Tamda;  In  Marcfa. 
COMHENCEMEMT  DAT  1*  «d  the  Ilr>.t  W^ilnewlaj  lo  Jue. 
FOURTEEN  COLLBQIATB  COUKSB8  OF  STUDY. 
I     The  Cooix  n  Greek.  S.   The  Cunne  in  PhiloMpfaf . 

3.  The  Coune  in  Latin.  9.   The  Course  id  Peiiago^. 

3.  The  Course  IQ  Koiuance  Lmnguages.  10.  The  COur-ie  in  Mathemalio. 

4.  The Onine in  Germanic  Languaifes.  II.  The- Courw  in  Phjnics. 

5.  Ihe  Course  in  BniilUh.  is.   The  Cuurte  iu  Chemulry. 
b.    The  Course  in  I  lisioiy  13.    Th'  Course  in  Geoli))^. 
7.    Thet^utHj  in  -Social   Seiencr  -nd   14.    The  Cour'^  ir  Biolt^. 

E^nomics.  Alio,  a  iwo  year^'  Prcpanuurr  Cuune. 

Th«  Fall  Tumi  i-eMliih  irlth  the  upenliig  of  lh»i  ol1«r  Ymr,  nn  ihsmund  Itaundi* 

UotDlmt  In  S.j,lFB».«r.    Kiii.lruiK  it,  be  fi^iulDMrihould  pruHnt  IbtnaJn*  In 

TDlHaB^  Vm.  'OdtlnMiK  Fn-.  lA  00  pxr  Wrm.     IJbn<rr  P«a  reqiiiiul  of  ill,  tl.M^ 

Woroa^Admlttwl  m  ■ll'iVMinxv  hkmidb  ronilMniu  m  Mao. 

Sp««ljU  AdvoDtACVA  QfTiiTtfd  lu  i?iiubiui  who  muj  vloh  toipmd  I  he  ifprlng  (era  to 
\V    E.  WOOttbUKN,  Trtamrer.  UAVIU  &  JUKUaN,  /Vtnonu 

WM.  \V.  SPANGLER,  Secrttary.  i-rf 


IT  TutT  "TAUT  THE  EABTH," 
get  "The  World,"  which  youcanbave 
forjio.oo!  We  mean  the  "World  Type- 
writer. Over  20,000  in  use.  We  believe 
there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
fur  less  than  f6j  that  will  compare  with 
this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  dots  Uu 
work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
easilylj  Anychildcanworkit.  Anyone 
can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutes'  piac- 


Send  for  descnpiive  circulars,  to        THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Sole  Agtnttsfor  fndiana.  Indianapolis.  1»d- 

I'hTHK   GRAMLING  &  SON. 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Gents*  Furnishing  Goods,- Trunks  &  ValisM 

NO    js  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET 
IM)I>»>JA10L1S.     INlJ 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  S  CHOOL  ROQKS. 

INOLUDINGh 

THE  WELL  mm  POPUUR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OF  K.  L  &  CO. 

JV^OW   COMFRISBS 

Barnes^  New  National  Readers,  (J^ive  Books.) 
Barnes^  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories. 

PAYSON,  DUNTON  &  SCRIBNER  COPY  BOOKS, 

Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  (Six Books.) 
Language  and  other  Tablets.  Barnes'  New  Geographies (2  B'^ks,) 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  Nbs,y 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  {One  Book,) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  {Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies. 
Gillet  and  Rolfe's  Science  Texts. 
Worman's  Modern  Language  Series. 


ASED  upon  th<>  most  approved  method!  of  iDstructioii,  teaching  the  Tarlous  bran— 
chee  la  the  Mraplest  po^lble  way,  these  standard  school  books  are  cheaper,  taking 
into  consideration  ihe  proportion  of  matter  and  superiority  of  mechanical  work- 
manship, than  any  other  beries    They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  latest, 
cti«'apest,  and  best  text- books  for  their  schoo's. 

In  comparing  the  prices  ol  our  books  with  thOA««of  other  pnbtlshers,  it  should  be  bome- 
Ip  mind  that  Barnes' Ne^r  National  Readers,  Watson's  Complete  Speller.  Ficklin's  Ele- 
mentary and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  L«»esons,  and  Sill's  Prsctlcal  Gram- 
mar, altogether  at  exchange  price*  eott  leu  than  12  renU  per  hundrtd  page»,  and  at  inlroduc' 
Hon  or  whoiesaie  price*,  cost  'e$*  than  19  oenU  per  hundred  pages.  Barnes*  superb  new  Geog- 
raphies, and  the  new  edition  of  Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  HtMiory,  which,  on  account  of  the 
dUferent  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  pointed  with  six  different  impressioos,  entonlp^ 
at  exchange  price*.  27  omU*  per  hundred  vage*^  and  at  itUroduetion  or  whnfe*a/e  priee*t  le** 
than  47  cent*  per  hundred  page*.  The  publlMhers  confidently  belieTe  that  the  io iroductlon 
and  exchange  price  of  their  books  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
i»  also  true  as  regards  their  prices  after  introduction. 

The  ^ew  Natlonel  Series  of  School  Books  (in  whole  or  In  part)  ia  new  in  satisfactory  me 
In  nearlr  PTory  city  and  town  of  prominence  in  the  United  States,  hm  well  as  in  thonsand^ 
of  school  districts.  In  some  seotions  of  the  ooaatry  the  use  of  these  books  Is  practically- 
nnlform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St,  New  York.        263  &  265  Wabath  Ave.,  Chioago. 

[8-tf] 


JOBaPHITB  COLLSTT. 

Jjiuorporatorf. 


JOBEPSCB  OOLLITT. 
WILLI  4IC  BBILMAK, 
D.  J.  MACKBY, 
B.  P.  HUBTON. 
WILLIAM  PLBinifG, 
R.  C.  BBLL. 
JAMB8  MUBDOCK. 
BDWABD  HA.WKINB. 


WX.  rLSMnrO.  Tr—m. 

Office  of 


BDWA 


IllilM  S«M«I  B**t  ti*- 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


-:oc- 


To  the  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  several  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies,  and  Arithi 
published  by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889,  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  Indiana  lor 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  2d,  188^ 
The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  They 
are  as  follows: 

Whkkbas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School 
coDsioting  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geogra]ftiy,  are  in  the  j 
Board  of  School  Book  Comminioneni,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  ■ 
style  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  Eclecti:  Series  of  geographies 
tion  I  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  pumose  of 
f  >r  use  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  trxt-books,  defining  ^^ 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  therefar. 
certain  felonies  and  misdrmeanora,  providing  penalties  for  violation  of  the  pnrvisioiisodf  said 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

Resolved^  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  contrsKl  be 
tered  into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  G>mpany  to  furnish  thoe  text-books  in  ceo|_ 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposals  contained  in  Uie 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows : 

"  If  this  bid  u  accrated  and  the  complete  geography  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add 
new  countv  map  of  Inmana,  showing  the  railroads  01  the  state,  and  spexaal  loifians  text 
alent  to  like  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography,  No.  a.    When  ^e  proposed  new  States  1 
mitted,  maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  into  the  geography.    When  the  new  Census  is  < 
pleted,  revised  tables  of  population,  etc,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practtcabfe." 

Whekkas,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Cumpsuy 
entitled  |'  Elemenury  Arithmetic"  and  "  Complete  Arithmetic"  of  the  "  Indiana  Ecf 
Series,"  is,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  lo  matter, 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  Ray's  new  series  of  anthmetics  named 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 


*  Rezoived^  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  with  said  < 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whbsbas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commissioa  the  series  of  readers  known  as  the 
Educational  Series,  and  oflered  in  the  bid  of  the^  Indiana  School  Book  Corapaiiy,  are  eqoal  in 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execudoa,  to  toe  Ap- 
pleton  series  named  as  a  standard  In  the  law  above  quoted; 

R4S0lv*dt  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiaiu  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  wSat^ 
said  series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  finn  to  furnish  said 
hooks  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unaBimoos  vote. 
The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  voted : 

Harvey  M.  LaFollette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  S-^ 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


Will  open  its  17th  year  Sept.  3,  1889. 


The  Continued  Growth  of  the  Institution  is  its  Beat  Recommendation, 


T 


HIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offer» 
advantages  found  at  no  other  similar  institation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


I>APARTMB NTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  C  egiate,  Special  Scl. 
ence,  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Pine  Art,  Music,  Law^ 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  clasites  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
has  the  same  advanta|;es  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  lOO.  Stu- 
dents of  all  graies  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TEACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  SpicialU,s 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— This    is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.     The  large  attendance  enables  U4  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices^  vfhtch  afford  aavanta/^es  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  fouud  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE : 

Tttitioa,  |8  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  If. 70  to  1 1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  baiiding^  and  boarding  hon«es  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The 
School  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.    Caialogae  giving  foil  particulars  mailed  free. 
Addrm, 

H.  B.  BROWN.  Prindptl,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Aifodste  Prindpal* 

CALENDAR  :  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  r^pen 
Nov,  12;  ^econd  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890;  Spfiag  Tervk 
will  open  April  f ,  '90^  Soanner  or  Review  fcrm  will  open  jnne  fo,  ' 

Cs-tfl 


Indianav|sIornialvUDiversity, 

PRINCBTON,  IND., 

OFFERS  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES  to  the  peraon  who  de- 
sires a  thorough  Normal  or  Collegiate  education,  or  an  edu- 
cation in  Special  Lines. 

OALKNIDAII. 

Fall  Term  will  open  September  3,  1889. 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  1889. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  1890. 
Spring  Term,  April  i,  1890. 

Summer  Term,  June  10,  1890. 

S^  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

GRADUATING  GOURSBB 

in  the  foUowing  lines  of  study  are  offered :  Classics,  Sciences,  Mod- 
em Languages,  Literature  and  Letters,  Normal  (Professional  courses). 
Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Short-hand,  and  Penmanship, 


The  school  opened  Sept.  4,  1888,  with  an  attendance  of  1 1  pupils. 
This  number  increased  steadily  from  the  first  day  until  the  present. 
The  number  enrolled  during  the  year  is  over  350,  and  induding  amdl- 
liary  students  will  reach  450.  £ight  states  were  represented,  and 
students  came  here  directly  from  many  of  the  normal  schools  and  col- 
leges of  Indiana. 

The  cause  of  this  remarkable  record  is  the  thourough  basis  on  which 
the  school  is  founded.  Twelve  teachers^  graduates  of  the  best  nor- 
mals, colleges,  and  universities  of  this  country  and  Germany,  were 
employed  from  the  first.  Besides  this  they  were  all  experienced  in 
public  school,  normal,  and  college  work,  and  were  specisdists  in  their 
lines.    Next  year  the  number  of  teachers  will  he  largely  increased. 

The  school  is  a  true  normal  and  not  merely  an  academy.  Examine 
our  professional  courses  of  study. 

EXPENSES  AS   LOW 

as  at  any  other  school,  aod  advantages  equal  to  the  best. 

OUR  ma.rk: 

for  the  enrollment  next  year  has  been  placed  at  seven  hundred.    Indi- 
cations point  to  this  as  a  fair  estimate.    You  should  be  one  of  this 
number.    DO  NOT  HESITATE,  but  send  for  a  catalogue  at  once. 
We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries. 
Address, 

^-tf  JOHN  W.  BUNOIB,  PrinoipaL 


THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

— -^  OF  THE  >-— 

Central  ♦  Normal  t  College, 

Will  open  Tuesday,  September  Sd,  1889. 

:o: 

The  New  Catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution  and  should  be  in 
*the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalleled  Advantages 
:shouId  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
address. 

Expenses  :  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  $100.00  will 
■secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed, 

Courses:  Teachers%  Scientific,  Classic,  Conmiercial,  Surveying 
-and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Type- writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preraratory  Medical  Course  :  This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
£very  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catalogue  to 
^et  particulars. 

Law:  This  department  will  open  November  12,  ^89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Law  students  will  find  it  to  their 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.:  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
<times.     Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages  :  Best  Location  in  the  West ;  More  differ- 
•ent  classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates 90  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  The  college  has  an  established  reputation 
and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in  any  community.  Do  not 
attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a  year. 

'  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89 ; 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 
Calendar  :      <  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  ^90; 

Spring  Term,  April  i,  '90; 
^  Summer  Term,  June  10,  '90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  *' Central 
2^ormal  Post  ^^  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHABLES  A.  HABGBAVE,  President 

JAMES  A.  JOSEPH,  Secretary  and  Treasnrer.  S-tf 


-=ftECLECTIC   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES-a=- 

Pisryouy  CEMENTS.-® 

HEWETT'S  PSYCHOLOGY.     {Now  Heady.) 

Elements  of  Psychology,  designed  especially  for  Young  Teach- 
ers. By  Edwin  C.  Hewett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  Illinois  State 
Normal  University.  i2mo.,  Cloth,  192  pp.  Sample  Copy  and  Intro- 
duction Price,  85  cents. 


This  little  volaine  a»ta  iK^fore  th*  reader,  in  simple  sDd  compftct  fomi,  aoaie  of  tke 
leading  fads  of  the  humao  mind-its  power, and  capablli'i«>a,  ti>e  laws  tluit  guTeraha 
working  and  growth— and  some  truths  concerning  wars  of  strengthAofng  and  eoltiTafiaig 
its  powers,  u  is  espedalljr  adapted  to  those  who  are  likelf  to  need  the  f«eta  of  PsycteU 
ogj  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  woric  of  the  teacher. 

McGUFPEY'S  ALTERNATE  SIXTH  READER.     {Nearly  Ready,) 

A  Literary  Reader  for  Higher  Grades.  The  Sixth  Reader  of  Mc- 
Guffey'^s  Alternate  Series,  With  teil  full-page  illustrations.  i2mo.v 
Qoth,  432  pp.     Sample  Copy  and  Introduction  Price,  60  cents. 


Public  libraries  are  now  so  common  in  connection  with  public  schools  that  it 
•Tldent  that  one  duty  of  the  schoolM  is  to  teach  children  bow  to  une  bo(»ksu  In  no  wsj 
can  this  be  better  done  than  bj  inculcating  a  taste  'or  good  literature  The  f«leetionaiB 
the  Alternate  Sixth  Header  have  been  luade  with  thi»  especlallir  in  riew.  Oouplefe  and 
ctiaracterlsiic  compuHitionR  have  been  selected  from  the  wiitings  of  one  faurdred  and 
twenty  authorfi,  and  they  are  such  as  have  not  1  een  cnosen  for  other  late  readen.  The 
notes  and  biographical  sketches  are  very  numerous  and  full. 


While  the  primary  object  of  the  Alternate  Readers  is  to  furnish 
alternate  or  supplementary  reading,  they  are  so  arranged  and  carefully 
graded  that  they  may  be  used  independently  as  a  regular  series. 

Nearly  one  thouaand  Superintendenta  and  Principala  of  schoola.  and  other  per- 
sona wetl  qualified,  have  read  and  corrected  advance  proofa  of  McQuffey^a  Altcm* 
ate  Readeta,  and  contributed  valuable  auggeationa  during  the  progreaa  of  their  pre- 
paration, ihe  publisheiB,  therefore,  are  coi>fi<<Rnt  that  me  new  Ah«iuate  Readers  vijQ 
oe  found  as  neHrly  perfect  as  possible  in  their  adaption  to  the  purposes  designed  The 
Low  PHiCKof  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  brings  th»m  wiihiu  the  reach  of  all  scbooia. 

McGUFFEY'S  ALTERNATE  SERIES. 

Introduction  price. 

McGuffey's  Alternate  First  Reader,  -         $0.12 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Second  Reader,  -        -        .20 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Third  Reader,  -        -    .30 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fourth  Reader,  -        -        .40 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Fifth  Reader,  -  -        -    .50 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader,  -        -        .60 

McGuffey's  Alternate  Speller,    -       -  -        -    .12 

Descriptive  circulars  of  McGuffey's  Alternate  Readers  and  Speller r 
McGuffey'^s  Natural  History  Readers^  Eclectic  German  Readers.  Mc- 
Guffey's Revised  Readers^  The  New  Eclectic  Geographies^  Copy- Books r 
Histories y  Ray^s  and  White'* s  New  Arithmetics,  etc.,  with  our  propo- 
sition of  Exchange  and  Introduction  rates,  will  be  sent  to  any  address- 
on  application. 


Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Publishers 

7-ti  cii«rciia"iir.A.TX,  o. 


VALUABLE  NEW  HELPS  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Bf  S.  C.  Hahson,  a  pablie  school  teacher  for  years,  and  therefore  familiar  with  the 
wants  and  ne^dsof  the  school-rooin.    Author  of  many  saccessful  masical  publlcatioDs, 
indadlog  Merrj  Melodies,  price  15c.,  ttf  which  over  ten  thvutand  copies  were  Bold* 
last  year.    Merry  SoDga  coDiains  all  the  elemeiits  of  popularity  of  Merry  Melodiei,  and 
also 

t: 


which  Introduces  the  teaching  of  vocal  music  In  a  new  way  that  can  not  fail  to  arouse 
the  interest  oi  pupils,  and  is  so  simple  that  the  arcrage  pi^rson  may  easily  learn  to  cor- 
rectly read  and  teach  music   The  music  is  ki>  w  and  spabklino;  nnta  piece  Is  inserted 
to  *'  nil  up."    Every  one  is  flrst-class.     •  t  co'- tains  nea<  Iv  104  paffes  of  ss  sw^t  melodies 
•a  were  ever  written,  and  will  stir  the  heart  of  many  a  "  bad  boy  '*  to  manly  ao^iAns. 

You  can  not  altbrd  to  be  without  this  new  M>*ng  bonk.  It  is  iiultabie  for  all  grades.  It 
containa  words  and  m-  sic  wtitten  in  both  s  nth,  and  money  invested  in  It  by  you  or  vour 
pupils  is  well  spent.  Price  only  30c.,  or  18  00  per  doz  ,  prepaid.  Money  refunded  i(  book 
la  not  satiafactory. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  SELECT  STORIES 

For  Openlngr  Kxerclsea  In  Schools*    Compiled  by  Gropok  F   Bass. 

'*  Where  can  1  gei  suitable  s^leclions  tu  read  as  a  part  of  my  «»pening  exercises  T  "    This- 
question  has  been  ssked  by  many  teachers.    Attempis  to  answer  it  l«a  to  th«'  preparati-n 
of  this  honk.    In  it  there  are  stor>eB,  sets  and  aoecctntes  that  sngges  (»nly  Good ;  on  Trust, 
Honesty,  Benevolence.  Courage,  Politeness,  Regard  for  the  ilgi  d,  Prompii^ess,  Kindness, 
Obedience  Contentment.  *od  True  Worth.    Th<  y  aie  suitable  for  ail  grades 

This  book  cooains  h  sufficient  numlier  of  selections,  prose  and  poetrv,  to  laatone  vear, 
without  repeating  any.  It  contains  256  pages,  good  paper,  l>ouDd  1 1  eloth.  Pricot- 
prepaid,  90  cents. 

BLACKBOABD  STENCILS. 

I  was  the  first  publisher  'O  offer  the<«e  n<iw  indispenale  »rticles  for  every  school-room. 
I  have  a  fine  list  of  large,  correctly  drawn,  welt  perforated,  and  easily  transferred  sub- 
jects; none  better.    Price  48c.  per  dosen,  assorted  designs.    ^See  Ltrge  Catalogue  for 
naraea  and  numbers  )  * 

HULL.*8  DBAWDiO  BOOK. 

Note  the  following  points:    Complete  Geometric  l^eflnitions;  all  the  plain  figurea, 
how  to  draw  them  and  cut  from  paper;  hundied«of  derigna  or  pictures  in  Free-Harid, 
every  one  draciibed:  all  the  si>iia  forms,  and  bow  to  cut,  fold  and  paste  psper  to  make- 
them.    Bound  to  give  sati^f action.    Pdce  85c. 

NEW  GAME  OF  AUTHOBS, 

Or  Model  Literary  Cards.    One  hm  dred  cardn  of  KNtiLISH  AUTHORS;  else  the 
aamewith  AMEKiCAN  AbTHOBS.    Thf-se  are  graded ;  each  card  contains  salient  point»- 
concerning  the  life,  work,  and  writings  of  each  particular  nu*hor;  ulsoa  N*^lectinn  from- 
his  writings.    Full  direci-'Us  for  home  and  ••chool  nan.    These  Carda  include  every 
i^od  feature  of  all  other  Gaines  of  the  kind.    Price,  either  set,  50c. ;  both,  85c. 

THE  FLAG   DKILL. 

For  Exhibitions.  Social  Entertainments,  and  all  Paoriotic  Occasions.  Easy  to  learn. 
Full  directions  given.    Price — 82  pp.— 20c. 

SKELETON  COMPOSITIONS, 

Or  Outlines  for  Compositions.  Over  100  Outllneefor  rompnultfon  Work.  These 
Outlines  or  *chemen  hi.VK  b^en  nriangi  d  to  help  pupils  in  gettit-g  at  the  salient  points  ot 
any  given  article  or  nubiect.  Th>  y  «•  ml>rsc<*  topics  on  aInio«t  every  subject  available  for 
composition  wilting.  Their  use  will  Induce  aJl  to  write  more*  fully  on  any  topic.  Price 
20  cents. 

FBIMABY  NUMBEB  CABDS. 

250  cards,  printed  >oth  sidps,  with  nnnierals  snd  signs,  each  %  inch  square ;  in  four 
colors,  red.  yellow,  blue,  and  gre«n ;  500  charactera  in  all.  Excellent  for  busy  work. 
Price  16  cents. 

XT 


Mv  60  page  Catalogue  is  a  nrcemity  to  every  wid<>-awako-ever-on-on-thelook-out-for- 
all-the-help-that- he-can-get  Teacher,  because  I  carry  the  largest  s'ock  of 

Teachers'  Helps,  Method  Books,  Speakers,  Reward  and  "Report 

Cards,  Blackboard  Stencils,  School-room  Pictures  and  En 

gravings,  School  Singing- books,  Method  Books,  Devices, 

and  other  PURELY  PEDAGOGICAL  PREREQUISITES,  of  nny  houf>ein  this  country. 
They  are  all  fully  d«>ecribed  in  my  largp  ('atau«ue,  which  is  sent  FREE  on  request. 
All  goods  per'ainins  to  school-room  work  kept  in  atock.    When  in  need  of  anythingr 
io  assist  you  in  your  work,  don'i  foiget  to  address, 

A.    KLANAGAN. 

195  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Good  Age  P  ts  wanted  at  Institutes  and  other  m  S  tings.  7-8t 


National  Normal  University, 

I  FRANON  OHin  Ohurt«radbjthe8tiito<»f  OhiototaneanDcsiMind 
LCDnnUlli  UniUi  DlplonuuioonferredbyOoltagMaodUiiiTcnltlM.  Tvmit 
diflbrmt  defwrtmeDts  in  full  operation.  Fortj  teaclien,  pelecfed  from  timinii,  far 
•pedal  ikiU  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollmeat  S€07>  TaMe  boerd  fron  SI  i» 
•1.60  per  we«k.  Boom,  well  fnroiabed,  firom  40  to  00  oenta  per  week.  Toitko  Sie 
far  ten  weeks;  if  paid  in  advanoe  for  the  jear,  20  per  cent,  diaeoont.  §80  pajs  Mite, 
board,  lodginf  ,  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  aflbrda  the  moat  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaefatnc  or  any  other  pisiB 
sion  or  businem.     A    SCHOOL    OF    METHODS,     saeb  se  gHes  on. 
paxmlleled  suooem  to  those  trained  in  them.    Forty-one  ^41)  Slates  and  TsnUsrim  npi^ 
settled  last  year.    Fifty  (80)  literary  Societies  in  ooostant  operatten,  with  do  catos 


Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine^  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  most  oemmodioos  and  imposing  educational  building  in  the  State.  FIftssa  (IQ 
dormitory  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  affiMrd  abundant  aecommodatioas.  At 
least  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  conducted  suceespfuliy  by  graduates  of  this  lartl- 
totion.  More  and  better  work  is  done  here  In  ten  weeks  than  In  OMst  other  sdieoli  in 
twenty.  Over  100*000  of  ray  students,  in  eTcrr  buslnem  and  pniemion,  in  all  isra 
of  the  nation,  are  my  Touchers. 

9^  Oiroulars  sent  free,    ^iweial  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  Pres.  AliFKBD  HOLiBUOOK« 

12-Iy  LelMUion*  Obi<K 

SataUished  iSsa  BDUCATB  FOR  BUSINBSa  Reorgmnindd^ 

Indianapolis  Easiness  University, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICL 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorabie 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
|>ense  in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Nov 
IS  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Spbciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  full  information.    Elegent  Catalogtufru.     i-tf 

TXT^r^  "D  T7  T7C2  *'«i»ferred  vitkout  nsidmee.  Any  one  can  secure  thli  dedr- 
UHvJ  lVlLi2«0  able  end  by  nurswog  a  coune  of  study  by  COaH£SP0llKIK£ 
under  emioeut  ( oilege  Professors,  at  slight  cost,  fhose  who  have  lefi  OoUage  withaet 
gisduHtlDg  should  write  us  for  requisite  condlilons  and  Kraduate  as  soon  as  pesrihia.  FWl 
information  of  roursos,  PrsfeMrirs,  etc,  given  in  the  UNION  READINO  CIRCLE,  s 
large  IS-oage  literary  Journal,  sample  ci»pira  of  which  and  application  fonn  for  ncmber- 
ehip  will  be  mailed  lo  any  addiees  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  postage  stampa. 

Addreu  COR    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

N.  B.  — Situations  to  teach /ree  to  members  aod  subscribers.    Agents  wanted.      4-ly 

BUTLER  UNIVERSITY;^  Irrington,  S 

THE  FALL  TERM  will  begin  Tuesday,  Sept.  10.  The  UniTersiiy  is  weJl  eqafpped 
In  lis  Rtrong  Fsculiy,  its  Libraries  and  Lab^ratorieis^Chemical,  Physlal,  and 
Biological.  Nbw  Dkpartmknts  of  Oratory  sod  of  the  Bible  will  be  added  this  y«ar. 
Oraduates  of  High  Schools  are  admitted  to  th«  Freshman  diss  without  exsmlsstios. 
Any  such  graduate,  n^ceiving  the  first  honor,  will  be  entitled  to  free  iuiikm.  BoASiMse 
at  the  Hall,  and  Books  at  actual  cost.  Expenses  of  Boarding,  Bm^  and  Tnitiea  nnrf 
not  exceed  $190  per  year.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
8-2t  A.  B.  BEMTON,  Fiest. 


POUNDSD  iflSo.  CHARTBRBD.  PBRMANBNT. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

— *-A.N'I:>-— 
PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 
'Fine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training. 

T%^  FaU  opening  of  '88  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.    The  attendance 

being  22^^  of  that  of  one  year  ago, 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

9127  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
one  term  of  10  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANCB  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and  room-rent  for 
'One  year  of  47  weeks. 

These  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  commcdious  rooms,  and 
superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes  to  suit. 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type- Writing  Departments  hare 
just  been  added. 

OALBNDAR.— First  Winter  term,  Nov.  13,  '88 ;  Second  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89;  Spring  term,  April  2,  '89;  Summer  term,  June  11,  '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  refunded.— If  oar  School  is  not  just  as 

represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
*Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3-'y E,  F,  SUTHERLAND,  President. 


'The  following  courses  of  study  are  offe  ed : — 

The  Classical,  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  6. ; 

The  Scientific,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  S.; 

The  Ekginesk  ing.  leading  to  the  degree  of  C  E. ; 

Post  graduatk  Couks^b,  leading  to  advanced  degrees. 

Besides  the  above,  tpeelal  oourseii  may  be  taken  by  perM>ns  not  candidates  for  a  degree. 
*Wittiln  the  courses  for  dcKrees  a  liberal  range  itf  electivcA  permits  nuch  rarlous  lines  of 
work  an  to  multiply  poisli  le  cour^»-8  of  study  far  b^vond  the  above  showing. 

The  Librarv  contains  over  28,000  well  selected  Toluuies  and  Is  alwayp  accessible.  All 
■laeilltlee  are  furnished  for  those  who  desire  to  pursue  lines  of  inrestlgation  suggested  in 
the  clase-room. 

The  Physical.  Ohpmical.  and  Biological  Laboratories  are  all  well  equipped,  not  only 
rfor  ordinary  elementary  study,  but  for  advanced  and  original  work. 

Graduates  of  the  High  Schools  of  Indiana  are  admitted  to  the  Freshman  class  en  cer- 
'tifloates  withoat  examination,  and  their  connect  ion  with  the  class  is  conditioned  upon 
their  ability  to  pursue  the  preKcribed  course. 

In  order  to  bring  the  College  into  closer  relations  with  the  school  system  of  Indiana, 
a  prise  scholarship  is  offered  each  Tear  I0  the  mule  gradnste  r>f  any  High  School  In  the 
'Stats  who  attains  the  highest  rank  in  his  class.  The  holder  of  such  seholarsnip  will  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privil<>ges  of  the  institution  during  his  course  /ree  <^f  tuition  and  aU 
^horooUegebUis. 

By  an  arrangement  with  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  graduates  of  that  Institntloii 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Junior  class. 

Neoessary  expenses,  Including  tuition,  need  not  exceed  1150  to  1*76  a  year. 

Oertain  beneficiary  funds  are  held  by  the  college  ?o  be  need,  at  the  discretion  of  tha 
IFIicalty,  to  asdst  deserring  young  men  of  limited  means. 

Commencement  Day,  June  19,  1889. 

Fall  Term  begins  September  11,  1889. 

Winter  Term  begins  January  2,  1890. 

Spring  Term  begins  April  2,  1890. 

For  information  or  catalogue,  address 

LIBRARIAN  WABASH  COLLEGE, 

JOSEPH  F,  TUTTLB,  Pnvdent         Ckawpordsvillb,  Ind.  5-41 


Indiana  ♦•  Normal  ♦•  College^ 


The  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3.  A  much  larger  enroUment  is  erprrtfd 
this  term  than  any  in  the  history  of  the  School.  During  the  past  year  no  term 
has  made  an  increase  of  less  than  ZZVi^  ^^^  ^^^  corresponding  term  of  the 
preceding  year.  The  increase  for  the  third  term  was  66%%,  From  the  npid 
growth  of  this  «ichool,  and  from  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done,  ire  be^ 
lieve  that  we  are  safe  in  making  ihe  claim  that  no  better  similar  institiitin«  can 
be  found.  The  expenses  are  as  low  here  as  at  any  other  school,  and  we  desoc- 
persons  to  investigate  the  workings  of  our  Normal  before  going  to  any  acher 
school. 

COURSES  OF  STtJDY- 

Common  School  Course,  Teachers'  Course,  Scientific  Couise,  Philosophical 
Course,  Classical  Course.  While  we  advise  the  student  to  enter  a  comse  salt- 
able  to  his  advancement,  we  give  him  perfect  liberty  te  take  a  parcly  electiTe 
course.  Diplomas  are  awarded  in  all  regular  courses  except  the  Commas 
School  Course. 

REVIEWS  AND  HIGHER  STUDIES. 

To  persons  who  desire  to  review  in  any  branch,  or  to  begin  the  stndy  of 
higher  branches,  our  school  offers  special  advantages.  Three  to  four  classes 
are  organized  every  term  in  Arithmetic;  three  in  Algebra;  two  in  Grammar; 
one  in  Physiology ;  one  in  U.  S.  History  ;  two  in  Vocal  Music;  two  in  Elo- 
cution; one  in'Gef'graphy ;  one  in  Spelling ;  two  in  German,  and  one  in  Pen- 
manship. In  addition  to  these  we  have  other  classes  in  the  Sciences,  Higher 
Mathematics,  and  Language. 

THE  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE. 

No  more  complete  Business  College  can  be  found  anywhere  than  we  have 
in  connection  with  our  Normal  School.  This  course  nut  only  comprises  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeping  and  the  Theory  of  Bu^^ines*,  but  it 
consists  of  a  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  our 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  the  student  spends  two  hours  each  day  in  business  transactions^  He 
buys  and  sells  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  He  keeps  a  correct  and  neat  account 
of  these  transactions.  When  he  completes  bis  course  he  understands  all  aboat 
Stocks,  Bonds,  Notes,  Receipts,  Deposits,  Checks,  Drafts,  etc.,  and  has  an 
insight  into  business  principles  that  would  have  taken  him  years  to  have  ac- 
quired if  left  for  him  to  learn  in  the  business  of  life.  If  you  desire  a  business 
education  be  sure  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  before  you  attend  any  other 
school. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

We  teach  Type  Writing,  Short  hand,  Telegraphy,  Instrumental  Mosic,. 
and  Ornaniental  Penmanship,  and  our  charges  for  these  are  reasonable.    Yon 
can  take  any  study  in  our  school  without  additional  charge  except  these  under 
the  head  of  Special  Studies. 

OJ^X^IEI^JIDJ^'R    FOR    188e-'eO. 

First  Term,  Sept.  3,  ten  weeks;  Second  Term,  Nov.  12,  ten  weeks;  Third 
Term,  Jan.  2I,  ten  weeks;  Fourth  Term,  Apnl  I,  ten  weeks;  Fifth  Term, 
June  10,  eight  weeks. 

Normal  Teacher — A  monthly  educational  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  popular  education.  Price  $i  per  annum.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  the  nanus  and  addresses  of  twenty  five  persons  who  expec' 
to  attend  school  during  this  school  year.  Those  that  yt  u  are  quite  sure  willi 
attend  school  underline. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  write  to       VV.  R,  HUMPHREY, 

j-iy  Covington,  Ind. 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both.  East  and  West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  O ,  Bloomingten  and  Peoria, 

^th  Through  Cars  to  princi{>al  Missouri  River  points  in  several  hours  less 

^iine  than  any  other  line.    Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati  via 

-C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.    The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O.,  and 

all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.    The  authorized  differential 

Route  East,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Bes- 

"tern  Cities  from  $x.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  reguiar  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Depot 

y  (  Going  East,  *4  00  a.  m.,    3  00  p.  m. 

A^ave  ^     a      Vfesi^  •7.45  a.  m  ,  12.05  "oo"-  *i  MS  p.  m.,  5.50  p.  m. 

.     .       f  From  East,  ii  45  a.  m.,  *I0.50  p.  m. 

Arnve  '^      „     West,  •3  40  a.  m.,      2  40  p.  m.,  •6.30  p.  m.,  10.15  a  "*• 

»  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'l  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  column  far  special  notices  of  excursions,  reduced  rates,  etc. 
5.tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 

THE   GRE^T 

PA^N-HANDLB  ROUTE. 

♦•♦ 

•Chicac^,  St.  Louis  and  Kttsburgh  Railway. 
Btts1)tirgli.  Cuicinn^t],J|_St.  Loms  Rulwav. 

SHOBTEST,  OnfcEEST  AND  BEST 

—LINE  GOING— 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH. 

'Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.    Prompt 

Connoctions  in  Union  Depot. 


PVZLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA7 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittsburgh,   Harrisburg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Yoik 
Columbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  LouisTille. 
Th«  adf«&tafM  offered  to  Pmengm  via  JNa-Haadle  Route  are  aneoualled.    Tka 


•coaaectiODay  and  rates  <f  five.  H.  R,  DKRiNG,   lad. 

Aart  Geal  Peas.  Ageut,  la<1iaaapoHa, 
Jamba  McCaaA,  General  Maaager.  Pittebarg h.  Pa. 
Jomr  P.  MiLLaa,  Geaeral  SuperintjBndent,  Coinnbus,  Oliio. 

6-9t  K.  A.  FORD,  Gee.  Peas.  Ageat,  Pfttsborgli,  P^ 


THE  POPULAR  ROLT 


SHORT     LI1TE3 

B  S!T''wb:b:  n 
Indianapolis    and    Cincinnati. 

mnUI  V  I  IhIC  BstwHoOHICAOO,  INDIAHAPOLISiDd  nTNCINKAn 
UnLI  LUlL  wtalcb  mlkoirWDiiKIlan  Id  OENTKaL  UNION  DAFOTU 
UIHNATI  with  »(1  tnini  Qf  ihe  0.  ft  O,  Ry..  CW.  &  B.  R*.  (B.  4  O.),  C  C.  fc^  ' 
,„.,,_..,.„,„.   „.   „_    „      „     .     •■ij^„^f,_  N.   O  4T. 

SAKT  kOd  SOQTH-EAI 
id  Iron  the  WbM  and  I 

4  Train*  meh  «*.  Dill  j  ezwpl  SundiiT.  tod  Two  Tnin  «ub  w»f  od  Soada 
twMD  INDIANAPOLIS  and  CINClNKATt. 


2T«lDi  neb  wm,  r>«llr  oictpt  Sundir,  .nd  One  Tn.ln  «iich  «t  on 
tweeo  CINCINHATI,  INOIANAPUUS,  LA  FAYfnrTEuid  CHICA 


i.e.  TUCKER,  C.  S.  LaFOLLETIE,  J.H.MARTIN,  JOHN  EC 
rtl  S.W.  IW  ipit.  t_i_p.-™,i™,  IW.P«.i|Ml,  BairMM(i 
lait-MphU,  ««»«ift*ig<rlpit.  s.i.„f.WMk.l«.8li,  TUrtlfii 
Chicau),  111.  La  Fayktts,  Ind  Indianapous,  Ind,  Cincihnai 
[*;«) I     ■ 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST  l^i^ 

The  "V^atidalia;  Lin  ?i 


Aod  the  reuon  for  tbit  U  apparent  lo  all  Ihose  who  travel  beCireen  '79^| 
Eul  and  the  Welt.  In  traina  run  solid  fmni  Indianapolis  to  St.  Loiiit,  t  '■.OiJW 
the  lerrice  is  conceded  to  be  unequaled.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  that  "Kff 
kept  tidy  and  clean,  handaome  and  elegantly  rumiihed  parlor  cars  with  t,  *-*^\v 
sofa  chairs,  go  to  make  the  Irip  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louii  a  pJeai 
rather  thati  a  hardship.  Fultman  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  day  and  night  tn 
a  local  sleeper  is  alio  mn  for  the  conTeaience  of  local  (ravel  between  Indi 
apolii  and  St.  Louis,  and  passengen  can  get  into  the  car  at  or  near  the  Vt 
Station  any  lime  after  8:30  F.  u ,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  nnlil  St  Loni 
reached  at  7:00  A.  u.  Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  leu  impottsBt  rontei 
Tbrongh  express  trains  ran  as  follows;  Leave  Indianapolis  7:30  a. 
11155  A.  U.,  11:00  F.  u.     Arrive  at  St.  Louis,  5:00  p.  u,,  7:30  p.  if.,an<l7 

Before  making  arraDgemenn  for  a  western  trip,  be  stne  to  write  o 

■poo  H.  R.  DERING, 

Ass*!  C«b1  Psm.  Afnt  Vaad^h  Um, 

3-tf  4S  W.  WuhingtoD  St.,  Indianapolis,  Iv!'!*^ 


AiiimraFOEsraiEi! 


The  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elm- 
liurst  (Chicago),  has  Vacancies  in  all  de- 
partments of  School  work. 

Send  for  circulars  and  list  of  vacancies.  No  profits  on 
Registration  fees.    Address,   C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

8-2t ELMNURSr,  ILL. 

B  </ln  the  Bradbury's  Eaton's  Mathematical  Series. 

55  .K   THE  ACADEMIG  ALGEBRA.   ^^  wm  p.  bradburt.  Hi«d  M-sterof 

2'3« 


Cambridge  LaUd  School,  and  Obbnville 
0.  Emkby,  Master  In  the  Boston  Latin  SchooL    Deaigned  for  High  Schools,  Acad- 
..   ^emles,  and  Preparatory  Schools.    412  pp.   Price,  $1.08.    This  la  a  book  carefally 
N     W  I  prepared  In  the  light  of  a  long  and  successful  experience  as  instructors,  and  a  fa- 
0  ^H/miiuirltj  with  (he  most  recent  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Colleges  and 
Scientific  Schools,  and  it  contains  the  lateat  and  most  approved  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  sabject.    The  publishers  believe  that  thta  will  be  found  to  have  na 
'superior  aa  a  text-book  in  Algebra.    It  is  especially  commended  to  the  attention 
of  instructors  in  schools  having  departments  preparatory  for  higher  institutions. 
A  sample  copy  wlU  be  sent  Jw  examination  on  receipt  ^  GO  oexits. 

THOMPSON.  BROWN  &  CO.,  PubUshers, 

8>2t g3  Hawlev  ^t.^  Boston. 

A  GOOD  PLACE  for  a  HUSC  TEACHEfi  ?oni."AtY';"Js%%TdRE"i'i.°Jl??i 

of  a  summer  tour  may  be  profitnbly  rpeot  In  examiuinfr  our  enceptlonallv  Kood  new  pub- 
lications, and  selecting  for  the  fall  campaign.   From  our  64- page  list  of  books  (which  please 
ask  for),  we  name  a  few  books  out  of  man  v. 
Examine,  for  Siwring  and  Chorus  Classes  : 

SoBc  Bftrmosy.  (60  ctK.  46  doz.)  Emerson-    Boyal  Siagtr.  (60  cts.  16  doc.)  Emerson.  Amtr- 
ietB  lull  Chiit    {i\  or  S9  dt^z )  Tenny.   Jihenh'i  PnlM.   ($1  or  19  dox. )  Emerson.   CoBOtrt 
Salsetieni.  (Si  or  $9  doz.)  Emerson.    Exc«*lleiit  Cantatas— ea«v  and  taking:    Dairy  Kaid'i 
SippsT.  (20cts.  $t  SOdnz.^  Lewis.    Bftlalow  FtitiTil.  (20  eta.  $1.80  doa.)  Lewis. 
A»tmiwt  our  Sumrior  School  Music  Books: 

Sosg Maaval.  Book  1.  (So cts.  18 dna.)  Emersfn.    Seag Maaul,  Book 8.  (40 eta.  $4.20  doz.) 
Emeraon.    SoBf  MmuI,  Book  3.  (50  cts.  $4  80  dos.)  Emeratm.    Uaitod  Voloit.  (60  cts.  $4.80 
doz.)  Emm*  on.    KlBdovgutoa  a&l  PriBuy  Scagi.  <80  ois.  $8  doz.) 
Examine  our  netc  Piano  VoUections  : 

Popular  PiMO  (kllootlCBi.  ($l.)27piece>i-  Popvltr  Btaco  Vulc  COUeetioM.  ($1.)  And  many 
othera.  Alim.  Popular  Song  Colloetieai.  ($1)  87  Songs  Song  ClMtiea  (Sop.  $I.)  Alto  fl.) 
MSaoga.    (SlUiio  TOBOr  SOBgl.   ($1.)    Baritoao  Beagl.   ($1.)    Any  booh  mailed  for  rteail  price. 

C.  H.  DiTsoN  iSL  Co.,  OLZV£B  DITSON  COMPACT.  Boston. 

867  Broadway,  New  York.  8-ly 


DIXON'S  Sh'Tt^e  PENCILS 

At«  unequaled  for  amooth,  toasTh  leads. 

If  year  stationer  does  noi  keep  th«fm,  mention  the 
hMana  School  Journal,  and  send  16  cts.  in  stamps,  to 
Joaeph  Dixon  Cracible  Oimpany,  Jersey  City,  K.  J., 
lor  aamplea  worth  double  the  money.  8-ly 


SAVK  MONKT.  Baftira  jem  baj 

BICYCLE  or 


Sand  to  A.  W.  GUMP  A  CO  ,  Dayton,  Ohloj 

'DO  shop-worn  and  Sd-hano 

^. . r  andHlokeUnB.  Blcy( 

lOvmaand  Type-^ 


for  prices.  Over  400 1 
.Ovma  and  Type-wi 


riters  taken  In 


UnUr  STUDY.  LATIN  and  GREEK 
H I  I  INI  W  ^'^  smUT.  use  the  "  INTE&LIN- 
1 1 U  If  I  L  BAB-CLASSICS. "  Sample  page 
and  Catalorne  of  School  Books  free.  C  DkSilvu  4 
Ions,  Na  (X)  1102  Walnut  Street,  ^ 

6-ly  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

^/Oi"**  to  ^^OU.^^made  working  for  oa. 
Agenta  preferred  who  can  famiah  a  horse  and  give 
their  whole  time  to  the  buainess.  Spare  momenta 
may  be  profitably  emplo? ed  also  A  few  vacandea  in- 
towna  and  dtiea.  B.  F.  JOHNSON  &  CX).,  1009  Ifain 
Street,  Bicbmond,  Va.  6-7t 

N.   B.  —  Please  stale  age  and  JmskMS  eaptrienee. 
Need  not  eend  stamp  for  rtply,  B,  F.  J.  ds  Co, 


OMGER 


and  Tumors  CITRED  :  no  knife  t 
book  free.  Dra.  Obationy  A  BnaH. 
No.  US  Elm  BC,  Cincinnati,  Or 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONRO&  COUNTY,  IND. 

FALL  TERM  bcftni  on  the  s«Miid  Thnndaj  Id  SepteBber. 

WINTES  TEBM  b^lni  on  first  Ti«8d<t;  an«r  ITew  Tear's  Day. 
-SPBUe  TEBM  beKins  on  the  ttalr^  Taesdsr  In  Mnrvh. 
-COMMEHCEMENT  DAT  Is  en  the  first  WeinesdAy  In  Jue. 
POURTBBN  COLLBOIATB  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

I.   The  Counc  in  Greek.  8.   The  Coune  in  Philosopbj. 

3.  The  Coune  in  Latin.  9.  The  Coune  in  PetUgogr. 

3.   The  Coune  in  Romance  Lutgiuges.  lo.  The  Coune  in  Huheoiatics. 
.4.  The  Conrae  in  Gennanic  Langiugei.  II.  The  Conne  in  Phjncs. 

5.  The  Caume  in  English.  11.   The  Cootk  in  Cbemistiy. 

6.  The  Coane  in  Hislory.  13.    The  Coune  in  Geology. 

7.  The  Coune  in  Social  Science  und  (4.   The  Coune  in  Biologr. 

Economici.  Abo,  a  two  rean'  Prepuaiory  Coonc. 

Tba  F>11  Taraa  becloi  wHh  the  opening  of  tbe  CoIIhs  Yht.  od  tba  mxaoA  Tbnndar 

Morning  la  Saptambflr.    Studeolt  (0  bflaxainlned  aboala  prmnt  Ukmutivee  t^ 

dan  nrller. 

Tnltlo>  Ftmi.    CBnliannt  Fte,  It.M  per  term.     UbniT  Fria  requlrad  of  alL  VkM. 

Paai  m  ml  be  paid  ilrlcUj  In  adTanc*. 
Woman  Admtctsd  loall  CounaoQ  nmasoDdltlaaaaaMen. 

For  Ccologue*.  and  otbar  IntomullaD,  addreaa, 
^SoeeLKl  AdTBUtacea  offered  lo  laacben  who  miv  wlafa  toapand  the  aprlnf  tcv^b 
Iha  UnlTanltT  ib  apedal  itudlea. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  TViiMtrtT.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  Ftaidtml. 
WM.  W.  SPANGLER,  Stmtary.  l-lf 

L      IF  Ton  "WAHT  THE  EASTH," 
I  get  "The  Wokld,"  which  ywy  can  have 
3fortio.oo!   We  mean  the  "World  Tjpe- 
«  writer.    Over  20,000  in  use.    We  believe 
1  there  is  no  Type- Writer  in  the  marfcet 
A  for  less  thui  (65  that  will  compare  whh 
•X  this  as  a  practical  machine-    It  do*i  tin 
J  work  and  no  mistake,  beautifully,  neatly, 
I  easily  1|  Any  child  can  work  it.   Any  one 
I  can  learn  to  use  it  in  ten  minutei'  pnc- 
r  tice. 
Send  for  descriptive  circulars,  to        THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  Sole  Agtntfifor  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Ikd. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

:G[onts'  Furnishing  QoodSf  f nmks  &  VaHsos 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTOH  STREET. 
INDIAHAPOUS.    IND. 


Exohaagt. 

latrodootioB. 

Liau 

15  cents. 

20  cents. 

24  cents. 

22     *• 

30       « 

36     " 

30     " 

40       '* 

48     '* 

40     ** 

50       " 

60     •* 

HARPER'S  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

APPBOVED  TEXT-BOOKS  FOB  OOMMOg  SOHOOLS. 

HARPER'S  READERS. 

Harper's  First  Reader, 

Harper's  Second  Reader, 

Harper's  Third  Readers,     '  - 

Harper's  Fourth  Reader, 

Harper's  Fifth  Reader,         -         •  (fust  Out,) 

An  exarainatlon  of  Harper's  Readers  cooTlDcee  me  of  their  great  excellence,  both  in 
respect  of  plan  and  matter;  and  I  regard  them  aa  representing  the  highest  ideal  yet 
reached  of  a  series  of  reading-books  for  ase  in  the  public  schools  of  tnis  country. — ProL 
W.  H.  Patnb,  Chancellor  #/  UnivertUy  <tf  NaskvtUe. 

HARRINGTON'S  SPELLING-BOOK. 

Harrington's  Graded  Spelling-Book,   -    10  cents.    17  cents.    20  cents. 
Harper's  Spelling  and  Dictation  Blanks.    Per  doz.  40     "        48     ** 

Harrington^s  Speller  has  been  in  use  in  our  schools  for  two  years,  giving  entire  satis- 
faction. The  fielectloo  and  grading  of  the  words  and  exercises  adapt  the  book  admirably 
to  our  classea.— Ii.  H.  Jones,  Supl.  qfSchooUf  Indianapolis^  Ind, 

HARPER'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Harper's  Introductory  Geography,     -     25  cents.    40  cents.    48  cents. 
Harper's  School  Geography,    -        -         60     "        90     *«    1.08     " 

I  commend  them  as  the  hett  books  to  rerolutloniae  the  stady  of  geography  and  make  it 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  in  our  schools.— Edward  Hbarino,  President  iff 
8laU  Normal  School,,  Mantaio,  Minn. 

HARPER'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Harper's  First  Book  in  Arithmetic,    -    15  cents.    25  cents.    30  cents. 
Harper's  Second    "     "  "  -         30     "        50     "       60     " 

They  meet  better  than  any  other  works  the  demand  for  an  increased  number  of  com' 
snonsenM  businua probiems.—U^VRT  Ruuson,  Supt.  qf  Schools,  Waisehttf  liL 

SWINTON'S  LANGUAGE  SERIES. 

Swinton's  Language  Primer,     -        -         15  cents.    23  cents.    28  cents. 
Swinton's  Language  Lessons,       -        -     20     " 
Swinton's  School  CkJMPosiTioN,         -  16     " 

Swinton's  English  Grammar,       -       -      30     *' 
Swinton's  Grammar  &  Composition,  i  vol.  40     •* 

Swinton's  Language  books  have  produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the  study  of  this 
branch,  and  appear  to  have  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  pupils  who  pursue  it.— iis- 
jwt  o/Oommit^  on  Course  C(f  Stttdy,  Detroit.  Mich. 

KELLOGG'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 

First  Book  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene.    By  J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D. 
Exchange  price  26  cents.     Introduction  33  cents.     List  40  cents. 

It  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  apon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  style  is  dear, 
simple,  and  easily  understood.— J.  M.  Grbbkwood,  Supl.  qf  Schools,  Kansas  CHty,  Mb. 

HARPER'S  GRADED  COPY-BOOKS. 

Harper's  Copy-  Books.    Tracing.    Per  doz.     -        -60  cents.    72  cents. 
Harper's  Copy-Books,    Primary.     Per  doz.         -         67     "        80     " 
Harper's  Copy- Books.    Grammar.  Per  doz.    -        -     90     "      1.08     *< 

I  have  examined  your  Gopy-Books  and  Manual  with  care,  and  shall  be  glad  whenever 
an  opport  inity  occurs  U>  sav  a  kind  word  for  them,  or  to  aid  in  securing  their  introduc- 
tion into  schools.— Prof.  J.  N.  WiLKiMSOir,  Kansas  State  Normal  School. 

Also,  Cocker's  Civil  Government;  Swinton's  Studies  in  English 
Literature;  Rolfe's  English  Classics ;  The  Franklin  Square  Song 
Collection  (5  Nos.),  and  a  fall  line  of  excellent  books  for  High  Schools. 

Correspondence  Solicited.  Address,  W.   J.    BUTTON, 

Oeneral  Western  Agent  for  the  introduction  of  ,  955  and  257  Wabash  Ave., 
Harper  ft  Brothers'  Educational  Works.  CHXCAOO,  ILL. 
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THE 


J^iverp^fi  ^iLi-arY  far  '^  aunn'  ^eopia. 


Sterling  and  interesting  books  of  History,  Biography,  Travel,  Natural 
History,  Adventure,  etc.,  written  by  aathors  especially  qualified. 

The  War  of  Independence.     By  John  Fiske. 

George  Washington :  an  Historical  Biography.    By  Horace  £. 

SCUDDKR. 

3.  Birds  through  an  Opera-Glass.    By  Florence  A.  Merriam. 

4.  Up  and  Down  Brooks.    By  Mary  E.  Bamford. 

Other  books  are  in  preparation.    Teacher's  price,  60  cts.  each,  postpaid. 


I. 
2. 


MODERN^CLASSICS. 

A  School  Library  for  $11.22. 


29'eatly   Sound  In.  Olotb..  ^verasins  310  Pases* 
^*  The  prettiest  and  best  little  library  ever  published  in  this  country/' 

— Tmk  XjTDKPKBDKirT,  iViflW  Tork. 

'*  An  unrivaled  list  of  excellent  works." 

—Dr.  W.  T.  H^aais,  ftnnerly  Supt,  ^  SehooU  at  St,  LonU,  Jfe. 

A  sample  copy  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  the  publishers  on  receipt  «f  40 
cents ;  the  money  will  be  refunded  if  the  book  is  returned  within  one  month. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Table  of  Contents  of  each  volume  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

HOUGHTON,  NIIFKLIN  &  CO., 

10- It  4  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOUNDBD  iHa 


CHARTERED. 


PERMANENT. 


The  Southern  Indiana  Normal  College 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTITUTE, 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY,  IND. 

Pine  Building.  Strong  Faculty.  Practical  Training. 

Thi  Fall  opening  of  *8S  was  the  best  the  School  has  ever  had.     The  attendance 

being  22j^(>  of  that  of  one  year  ago. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

927  IN  ADVANCE)  will  pay  for  board,  tuition,  and  room-reBt  for 
one  term  of  10  weeks. 

9120  IN  ADVANGB  will  pay  board,  tuition,  and  room*rent  for 
one  year  of  47  weeks. 

These  figures  guarantee  plenty  to  eat,  warm  beds,  commodious  roems,  and 
superior  instruction. 

You  can  enter  at  any  time,  study  anything,  and  be  sure  to  find  classes  to  suit* 

Preparatory,  Medical,  Phonographic,  and  Type-Writing  Departments  have 
just  been  added.  • 

OAXjBNDAR—Firat  Winter  term,  Nov.  13. '88;  Second  Winter  term, 
January  22,  '89 ;  Spring  term,  April  2,  '89 ;  Summer  term,  June  11,  '89. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed  or  Money  refunded. —If  our  School  is  not  just  as 

represented,  we  will  pay  your  expenses  to  Mitchell  and  back  to  your  homes. 
Catalogues  sent  free.     Address, 

3iy  E.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  President. 


THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

— ^  OF  THE  !►— 

Central  ♦  Normal  »  College, 

Will  Open  Tuesday)  September  dd,  1889. 

;o: 

The  New  Catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution  and  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalleled  Advantages 
should  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
address. 

Expenses  :  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  $100.00  will 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfcution  is  Guaranteed, 

Courses:  Teachers^  Scientific,  Qassic,  Commercial,  Surveying 
and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Tjrpe-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preraratory  Medical  Course  :  This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
Every  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catalogut  to 
get  particulars. 

Law:  This  department  will  open  November  12,  ^89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  6harge.  Law  students  will  Jind  it  to  their 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.  :  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.    Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages  :  Best  Location  in  the  West ;  More  differ- 
ent classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates 90  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  The  college  has  an  established  reputation 
and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in  any  community.  Do  not 
attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a  year.  j 

'  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89 ; 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 
Calendar:      <  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  '90; 

Spring  Term,  April  i,  '90; 
^  Summer  Term,  June  10,  '90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  **  Central 
Normal  Post"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHARLES  A,  HARORAVE,  President. 

JAMES  A.  JOSEPH,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  8-tf 


MaFBva  O0LI.BTT,  P 


lilimgeM^okgi 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
imiAHAPOLia,  IND. 


Te  Ike  Schtcl  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  >e*er>l  Complete  Series  of  Reiden,  Ceognpbies,  and  Arithmetia 
published  bjr  ihii  Companj  were  adopted  on  July  lolb,  I889,  by  the  Stmli 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclusive  use  in  the  common  schools  of  lodiaaa  fa 
the  next  five  years.  This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of  March  3d,  18S9, 
The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  boohs  is  afforded  by  thi 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  Tbq 
are  as  follows : 


•..    llieUKlboolL.;! 


ihy  Aubmiiied  by  che  !iHli--na  School  Book  CompiiB;, 
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The  above  resolutions  were   adopted   by  a  practically 
The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  voted  : 
Harvey  M.  LaFoUette,  Superintendent  ol  Public  Instruction. 
L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 
David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 
W.  W,  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 
J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Snperinlendent  of  Terte  Hante  Public  Schools. 
Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana, 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

SERIES  OF  S  CHOOL  ROQKS. 

INOLUDING 

THE  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES  OP  K.  L  &  CO- 

I^OW   COMPRISES 

Barnes^  New  National  Readers,  (JF'vve  Books.) 
Barnes^  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories. 

PaYSON,  DuNTON  &  SCRIBNER  COPY  BOOKS, 

Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  (SixBooJks.} 
Language  and  other  Tablets  .   Barnes  '  New  Geographies  (2  B'^ks,) 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  JVbs,} 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  (One  Book,) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  (Two  Books,) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies. 
Gillet  and  Rolfe's  Science  Texts. 
Worman's  Modern  Language  Series. 


ASED  upon  the  most  approved  methoda  of  iDstmctioDf  teaching  the  yarious  bran- 
Chen  ia  the  simpleet  po-^uble  way,  these  standard  school  books  are  cheaper,  taking 
into  consideration  ihe  proportion  of  matter  and  supRriority  of  mechanical  work- 

_  manship,  than  any  other  Series.  They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  latest, 
cheapest,  and  best  text-books  for  their  schools. 

Id  comparing  the  prices  of  onr  books  with  those  of  other  pnbllshers,  it  should  be  home 
In  mind  that  Barnes'  N««'  National  Iteaders,  Watson's  Complete  Speller,  Ficklin's  Ele» 
mentary  and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  SUl's  Practical  Gram- 
mar, altogether  at  exchange  prices  oott  less  than  12  cents  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  introduce 
$Um  or  wholesale  prices^  cost  iess  than  19  cents  per  hundred  pages,  Barnes'  superb  new  Geog^ 
laphies,  and  the  new  edition  of  Barnee'  Brief  U.  U.  History,  which,  on  acconnt  of  the 
different  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  piiiited  with  six  dlfterent  inipressioDs,  cost  only, 
eU  exchange  prices,  27  cents  per  hundred  pages,  and  a/  introduction  or  wholesale  prices^  Use 
than  47  ceTUs  per  hundred  pages.  The  publishers  confidently  belieye  that  the  introdttction 
and  exchange  price-  of  their  books  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
la  also  true  as  regards  their  prices  after  introduction. 

TIm  Mew  National  Series  of  Scheol  Bookt  (in  whole  or  in  part)  is  now  in  satisfactory  nre 
In  nearly  every  city  and  town  of  jpromiaence  in  the  United  States,  hk  well  as  in  thotuanda 
of  school  diatricta.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  use  of  these  books  is  practically 
nniform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St,  New  York.         263  &  265  Wabash  Ave.,  Chioago. 
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Indiana  vIsjormlvU  Divers 

PRINCETON,  IND., 


OFFERS  SUPERIOR  ADVANTAGES  to  the  person  v 
sires  a  thorough  Normal  or  Collegiate  education,  or  : 
cation  in  Special  Lines. 

CALENDAR. 

Fall  Tenn  will  open  September  3,  1SS9. 

First  Winter  Term,  November' 12,  1889. 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  3i,  1S90. 
Spring  Term,  April  I,  1890. 

Summer  Term,  June  10,  t8{ 

tar-  STUDENTS  CAN  ENTER  AT  ANY  TIME. 

OBADUATING  OOtTBSBS 

in  the  following  lines  of  study  are  offered:     Classics,  Sciences 

em  Languages,  Literature  and  Letters,  Normal  (Professional  cc 

Elocution,  Music,  Art,  Commercial,  Short-hand,  and  Penmans 


The  school  opened  Sept.  4.  188S,  with  an  attendance  of  11 
This  number  increased  steadily  from  the  first  day  until  the  f 
The  number  enrolled  during  the  year  is  over  350,  and  includinj 
liary  students  will  reach  450.  Eight  states  were  representc 
students  came  here  directly  from  many  of  the  normal  schools  a 
leges  of  Indiana. 

Tht  cause  of  this  remarkable  record  is  the  thourough  l>asis  01 
the  school  is  founded.  Ttvelve  teacken,  graduates  of  the  be 
mils,  colleges,  and  universities  of  this  country  and  German 
employed  from  the  first.     Besides  this  they  were  all  experiei 

[luDlic  school,  nonnal,  and  college  work,  and  were  specialists 
ines.    Next  year  the  number  of  teachers  viill  be  largely  incrtai 
The  school  is  a  true  normal  and  not  merely  an  academy.    E 
our  professional  courses  of  study. 

EXPENSES  AS    LOW 

as  at  any  other  school,  and  advantages  equal  to  the  best. 

OUR  mjlrk: 

for  the  enrollment  next  year  has  been  placed  at  seven  hundred. 
cations  point  to  this  as  a  fair  estimate.     You  should  be  one 
number.    DO  NOT  HESITATE,  but  send  for  a  catalogue  a 
We  will  take  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiries. 
AiMresg, 
8-tf  JOHN  W.  BCTNCIH,  Prino: 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


AVlll  open  Its  17tti  year  Sept.  3,  1889, 


The  Continued  Qrowth  of  the  Institution  la  its  Best  Recommendation. 


THIS  is  the  largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offers 
advantages  found  at  no  other  similar  institution. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPEaALTY. 

DAPARTMENTS.— Preparatory,  Teachera',  C  egiate,  Special  Sci. 
ence,  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law, 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
has  the  same  adTantages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  lOo.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TEACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  Specialists 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

•COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.^This  is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices^  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

'The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE: 

Tuitioa,  $%  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  $i,*jo  to  1(1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  best  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The 
-School  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.     Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
JkddresB, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

-CALENDAR  :  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
Nov.  12;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890 ;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  I,  '90;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  10,  '90. 

[S-tl] 


National  Normal  University, 

I  FRANON  OHIO  Cbartered  b7  the  SUte of  Ohlo  to  lanM aU  DcgrMi^ 
LLD/MlUll|  UmUi  Diplomas  conferred  by  OoUeges and  UsiTcnitiM.  TvBlr 
diflbrent  departments  in  full  operation.  Forty  teachers,  selected  from  ttaooaaDds,  lor 
■pedal  skill  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollment  S007.  Table  board  from  SI  t» 
•1*60  per  week.  Boom,  well  furnished,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  week.  Tnitkn  OtO 
lor  ten  weeks ;  if  paid  in  sdTen«e  for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  disoonni.  99H  pays  tattka, 
board,  Jodgingi  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  aflbrds  the  most  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  otha  pv 
don  or  business.     A    SCHOOL    OF    METHODS,     >(^ch  as  gives 


paralleled  success  to  those  trained  in  them.    Forty-one  ^41)  States  and  Tenritanss : 
•ented  last  year.     Fifty  (50)  Literary  Societies  in  coustant  operation,  with  no  eztia 


Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  most  oemmodlous  and  imposing  educational  building  in  the  State.  F1fleeB(15) 
4kHrmltory  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  aflford  abundant  accommodations.  At 
least  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  conduct 4»d  sucoesafuUy  by  graduates  of  this  Fnitt> 
tation.  More  and  better  work  is  done  here  in  ten  weelcs  than  in  most  other  schools  ia 
twenty.  Over  100,000  of  ray  students,  in  eyer?  business  and  profession,  in  all  psits 
af  the  nation,  are  my  Touchers. 

4^  Oirculars  sent  free,    dpeeial  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  Prss.  AXiFREI>  HOLiBHOOK, 

U-ly  Xjel>a.noxL,  Ohio. 

Batabliahed  185a  EDUCATE  FOR  BUSINESS.  Reorganised  Ms, 

Indianapolis  Business  University, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's, 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Nov 
18  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  SPEasL  Low- 
Rates.    Write  for  fnUinformatian.    EUgent  Caidlogtufru.     i-tf 

'YWl  C^  O  Tj^TTCZ  Conferred  vUhottt  residence.  Any  one  can  secure  this  dedr> 
UHVj1x.XLXLO  able  end  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  COffJtiSPOKDeiKX 
under  eminent  College  Professors,  at  slight  cost.    Piiose  wbo  have  left  OoUege  withsat 

eaduating  should  write  us  for  requisite  conditions  and  graduate  as  soon  as  posdUa  FUl 
fonnntion  of  Courses,  Prefessors,  etc,  given  in  the  UNION  READING  CIRCLE,  s 
large  16-page  literary  Journal,  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  fonn  for  SMmfeer* 
ahip  will  be  mailed  10  any  addiese  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  postage  stamra 

Addrut  COB    UNIVERSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 

N.  B.  — Situations  to  teach /rse  to  members  and  subecribers.    Agents  wanted.      My 

kindMgarten 

SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 


Aad  ntickt  nwiallr  adapMd  to  th*  lAtertaiiuneBt  aid  iattnioliOB  af  CbOdmat 
ForCttiJocuMaddnM.  iJiOS  CHAKLBS,  HfttUn  ' 

,4,  75  aad  ft  Wabaih 


TRAVEL  VIA 


C  I   STL&C  Rr. 

KANKAKEE 
LINE 

BIG    FOUR 


[THE  POPULAR  ROUTE 

OINOINNATI. 

INDIANAPOLIS, 

LA  FAYBTTB. 

and  OHIOAGK). 


PULiLM AN  BUFFETT  SLEEPERS  and  elcig^Dt  RECLINING  GHAIB  GARS  on  Nigh* 

TralDs.    PARLOR  CARS  on  Day  Trains. 


Ind-ianapolis    and    Cinciniiati. 

-rur  riMI  V  l  IMC  Between  OHICAQO.INDIANAPOLIS  ana  OINCINNATI 
inL.UriLT    LIINL  which  makes  connection  in  CENTRAL  UNION  OAPOT  at 

OINCINN  ATI  with  all  trains  of  the  C.  &  O.  Ry.,  C.  W.  &  B.  Ry.  (B.  &  O.),  C.  C.  U.  &  I. 

Ry.  (Bee  Line),  N.  Y  ,  L.  E.  &  W.  Rv.  (Erie).  Ky.  Central  Ry.,  and  0.  N.  O  A  T.P.Ry, 
(Queen  and  Crescent  Route),  to  and  from  all  Points  in  the  EAST  and  SOUTH-EAST. 

At  CHICAGO  close  conneetions  made  with  all  Lines  to  and  from  the  West  and  North- 
'West. 

y|    Traina  each  vaji  J^ily  ezcepj_Sui)da^,  and  Two  Train  each  way  on  Sundays  be- 


tween INDIANAPOLIS  and  CINCINNATI. 

Traina  each  wav,  Daily  except  Sunday,  and  

tween  CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  LA  FAYETTE  and  CtflCAGO. 


2TrainH  each  wav,  Daily  except  Sunday,  and  One  Train  each  way  on  Sundays  h^^ 
tween  CINCINNATI,  INDIANAPOLIS,  LA  FAYETTE  and  CHICAGO. 

T.  C.  TUCKER,    C.  S.  LaFOLLETIE,  J.  H.  MARTIN,  JOHN  EGAN, 
Chicago,  Ilu       La  Fayette,  Ind   Indianapolis,  Inc.  Cincinnati,  O. 

f4.tj] 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST  IS 

The  ^sindLsdisi  Line 


And  the  reason  for  this  is  apparent  to  all  those  who  travel  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Its  trains  run  solid  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  service  is  conceded  to  be  unequaled.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  that  are 
kept  tidy  and  clean,  handsome  and  elegantly  furnished  parlor  cars  with  easy 
sofa  chairs,  go  to  make  the  trip  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  day  and  night  trains, 
a  local  sleeper  is  also  run  for  the  convenience  of  local  travel  between  Indian- 
apolis and  Sl  Louis,  and  passengers  can  get  into  the  car  at  or  near  the  Union 
Sution  any  time  after  8:30  P.  M.,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  St.  Louis  is 
reached  at  7:00  A.  M.     Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  important  routes. 

Through  express  trains  run  as  follows :  Leave  Indianapolis  7:30  A.  M , 
11:55  A.  M.,  1 1:00  P,  M.  Amve  at  St.  Louis,  5:00  P.  M.,  7:30  p.  M.,  and  7:00 
A.  M.,  respectively. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  a  western  trip,  be  sure  to  write  or  call 

«pon  H.  R.  BERING, 

Ass't  Gen'I  Pass.  Agent  Vandafia  Line, 

3-tf  4&  W.  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


2,100  DOZ 

FREE 

I..in.rrtroM'"lln.,JJ^«J; 


ssssu.!s:."' 


DIXON'S  "S'-'SJPB 


$75.1^  to  $250  = 

AgBDU  preJerrtd  wbo  can   f* 
tbslr  vbolc  lime  to  Lhe  buBiw»-    -^ 
-  -'- -'■ibl7«iii>lij»«l  «1»    Aw 


mir  be  nroflublTaoiiJlijy*' 
towniiddclim    BFJO 


Strael,  Rlchinond.  Vi.  J 

^.    B.—  Plrait  Mala    age    tmd  ^^4 


HOME. 


STUDY.    LATIN-ji 

AT  8IUHT.  UM  iM  -  w™ 


-.  wa,a^  KAR->-LAS8ftS."   &^^| 
■Dd  Cauioc<»  at  Hcbool  Booka  frM-  C.  DiSl 
■.No-iV)" ■      —        - 


PHlLiAPELnU.1 


I.  aATS MONET.  B»ftnjll*g<l 

BICYCLE  orfl 

1     Smdtoi.W.OTTMPiOO.Bw"! 
L  toruric™.  Orer  i»»>«>E-™!?^S 


GANCER^ 


<Hfc.  BUCKEYE  BEU.  WJ 

4^^  VANDUZfHft-nFT.CMri 


MITSS^K"- 


"!".".»■. '■■'- 


TEACHEBS  »nd  PAaBMTS  ^  * 
BADGER  PRIMARY  TABU 

rf  mirkml  atlllty.     Tli»  tab's  urf  *"T^ 
;     Th»  pro..!  nf  l"'»«^UI.lb»«.^«2,'3 


sa:  ir;.iT',,rS".'a,.'«t  Xoiutea™ 

Wuital  C'iMiniio   f.i.-^l-ior.  M«ril,  wid  Crtdtt   Oinli. 


1  nriiTo  •*'•**"  ^"tUwrn 


■■-  ■  ■  J  Bt.g. 

rABareOppnrtonHylorW. 

iDg  II  poiillon  M  Luail,   T«.»Hl»J^ 


NEW -PEOPLE' J 
♦CYCLOPEDIA- 

ne  only  dug  coiniilele  lo  late. 

The  Cheapest  and  the  Best^ 

0«r  100,000  Sele  Sold. 

wiSi.¥Biii,o. 


TJnion  Christian  College, 

3iiEEK,01t4;,   I3SrDIJi.3SrA.. 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  wiihing  to  quililjr  ibemtelvei  for  the  best  :,u<:cess  in 
their  calling,  ivill  find  the  opportunity  at  Union  CHKimAN  Cou-kce,  Mi 
Ind.  You  CAN  TAKE  YOUR  CHOICI  IN  STUDIES;  Normal,  Prtpar, 
Academic,  Callegiate,  Bibliiat,  Commercial,  EleentieH,  Mtaic,  and  Faimittg. 
ADVANTAGES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THOROUGH,  EXPENSES  LOW. 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  6,  18S7.  Winter  Term  begiat  Nov.  30,  iSSy. 

^ring  Term  begins  March  9,  iSSS. 

For  new  catali^ue  and  otbet  informdion,  address, 

lo-tf  L  J,  ALDRICH,  Pkksidknt,  Merom,  SiiUivan  Co.,  Ind. 


of  ■■ummertour  iiuyb*  profliiblj' ipeot  Id  examining  our  cmpliooiIlT  (Ood  new  piilf 
llislloni.aDtlMlecIlnglarthetnllunipalgD.    FromourM-pigeUMof  b(»kt(whlt:b  prnw 

Btu  BirmesF.  ($0  ctx.  to  doE.)  Emecaon.    tojil  Slain.  (60  cU.  t6  tloi-IKmereon .  iott- 
kmlbltCtiEli.    |llot(9dr>i)  tenDT.    Itbnt'i Fnlja.    ||I  ort9  doi.i  Emeram.    CoiHrt 
BtUettol.  (llTWdm.)   Eioeiwa.    E»c»Jlein  C»ni»t«-eii5T  «nd  UiUpi:    Dilrj  lUWi 
aiiHF.  llOcii.  tieodDi.)  Lewis.    Bilihw  JTNtlTiL  (20  cti.  tl.SOdu.)  £ewl>. 
.AzuinJiH  oar  SujHrlor  Schmi  Mtutc  toaki.- 

BoifKuul.  B«stl.  (SOi!ti.  ladni)  Ememn.  Soil  Kuul,  Bsok  9.  <40cii.  (i  L-O  doi.) 
Emenun.  SosE  Xuul,  Bod  3.  (SOctn.  tt  SOdoi.]  Emrnnn.  HDlltlTgJeii.  (5li  tU.  tt.SD 
doL)  Emer.en,    IlBlir(knn  111  PrlmuT  BtiEi.  iSDcti,  tsdoi.) 

pgnlii  Fliu  OdlHtlmi.  <tI.I2T|ilM«e     Forralu Sum Kula  Oolleotiou.   (i 

Htien.    A]»,  FingUtBoifCoUHllou.  (tl.)  S7  HuDRi     Seag  OltnlH-  (Sop.  ....    ._., 

MBiDgl.     Ouilo  I«Ba  80111.   (tl.)    ButVMaetgt.    [tl.)_AmSootmiiUitlffrnaUpnM. 
C.  H.  DlTSON  &  Co.,  «»-re«    is*h.»«i(   ^KU*.....    -._.-_ 

sn  Bnndwir,  New  York. 


II.)  SI  SoDRi     Sng  OltnlH-  (Sop.  11.) 
r!UH  Sao.    Itl-)     .diw  loot  mallidjtr  r 

0LI7£B  SIT80H  COUFAHT,  I 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both  East  and.  "West. 


The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  O.,  Blooaungtsa  and 
with  Through  Cars  to  principal  Missouri  River  points  in  several  bomB 
time  than  any  other  line.    Also,  betweeen  Peoria  and  Cincinnati 
C.  H.  &  D.  R.  R.    The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Calnmlnis,  O^ 
all  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.    The  authorised  difiertanal 
Route  East,  with  Quick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principai 
tern  Cities  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  reguiar  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Dxpot 


.  (  Going  East,  *4.oo  a.  m.,    3.00  p.  m. 

!-«»▼€  -^     u      Wejt, *7.45  a.  m  ,  12.05  noon.  *II.I5  p.  m., 

*    .„^  f  From  East,  ii  45  *•  ™-i  *«0-50  P-  »• 
Amvc  -^      „    yf^^^  ,^^^  ^^^      2  ^^  p  ^^  ^^^ 


5-50  p.  ■. 


.JO  p.  UL^  10.15  a  B. 
♦Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Bu£fet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Can. 
Por  tickets  and  full  information  s^ly  to  Geo.  Butler,  Gen'l  Agen^  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  column  far  special  notices  of  excursions,  redaced  rates  etc 

5tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen'l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 

THE   GREA.T 

PA'N-HANDLB  ROUTE. 


♦  •♦ 


Chicac^,  St.  Louis  and  Pittsburgh  Railwiv. 
ntts1)urgh.  Cincinn^tUI^Si  Louis  Rulwiay. 

SHORTEST,  aUIGEEST  AM  BEST 

—LINK  GOING— 

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTtt 

Unexcelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Bquipment.    PioMpt 

Connections  in  Union  Depot. 

PULLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA1 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS. 

Pittibarsh,   Harrisborg,  Baltimore,  Washington,  PhiladdpUa,  New  Toik 

Commbus,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago^  Lonisrille. 

TIm  adTSBtaf «■  offared  to  Piiiufsis  via  Pan-Haadle  Iloot«  ars  vaenailed.  TiM 
rates  art  always  at  low  at  bj  any  ochMrliaa.  All  fludara  unprorcmoats  eoMooe  fea  9Mdt 
comfort  and  wiitxj.  Baggafe  chockod  throttgh  to  destination.  Svpcrior  wtrnot  m  off 
ffsspoet.  Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerf oily  fvraith  iafoffamtioii  in  rwavd  fee  tmia^ 
connectioiis,  and  rates  of  &re.  H.  R.  DKKDf  G,   IiriL 

Airt  Genl  Past.  Agotttp  IndiaaapnK^ 
lAiBs  M cCasik,  General  liaaager,  Fittsbargh,  Pa. 
Jomv  P.  MiLLsa,  General  Snperintendcnt,  Comwhtis,  Ohio. 
6-7t  K.  A.  PORO,  Oeiu  Pass. 


a: 


MONON  ROUTE 


^^}  UHIiSYIlLt.llIWAlMIIYI  CWICACO  Rt(fe>- 
THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  Ol&ECT  ROUTE  FROM 


ToIFrankfort,lDelphi|  Monticello,  Michigan  Cityi 
GJECL 


€iU points  m  Northern  Indiana^  Michigan^  Northtm\/Umois,  H'iseomsimf 
Zoufo^  Afmngsota,  Nehroika^  Kansas^  Aew  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colorado^ 
CaM/brmia  and  Oregon. 

a   THROUGH  SOLID   TRAINS   DAILY   0 

^rotn  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City,     Elegant  PuUnum 
supping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.     BAGGAGE  Checked  to  DesHnation. 

No  route  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  MUler  Platforms  and 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improTements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  by 
other  lines,  fi  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  p«rclui*e 
your  tickets  until  you|haYe  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  lull  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  A^ent, 

Office,  26  South  lUinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
E.  O.  McCORMICK,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

s  o  TJ_T  h:  I       " 

J.  M.  &I.  RAILHOAD. 

Bbortest,  Beet,  and  Moat  PoDnlar  Line  to 

LooisTiile,  NasbviHe,  Meniphis,  GbattaiHX^  Atlanta,  Mobile  &  New  OrleaiiSi 

It  is  obTiously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchast 
tickets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offer»i  are  unequalled. 

Palace  Slee]Mng  Cars  and  elegant  Parlor  Cars  run  between  Chicago  and 
LonisTille  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  Sleepin^Cars  between  St.  Louis  and  Lool^ 
viHe  daily.     These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  "Jeff"  and  they  wfll 
answer,  "yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable" 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  a|^ 
fly  to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indiani^lis,  Ind. 

Office  nortiieast  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 
JAS.  McCREA,  Generid  Manager,  Pittsbuigh,  Pa. 
JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
i^yi  E.  A.  FORD,  Gea'l  Pass.  Agt,  Pittsburg)!,  Fk. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVBRSnT. 

BLOOMtNGTON,  MONROE  COLNTY.  INI>. 
FALL  TEKM  b«g1iit  «■  the  BMMnd  Tbnnday  In  September. 
WINTEB  TEBM  bevins  «■  Brat  Tnesdar  alUr  Hew  Tmt^  Dq. 
SPRine  TEBH  be^BB  on  Uie  tklrd  Taesdmj  in  MarcA. 
COMKEIfCEHENT  DAT  is  vn  the  fint  Weinesdar  in  Jue. 
FOURTEEN  COLLBOIATB  COURSES  OP  STUDY. 
I.   The  Coone  in  Greek.  8.   Tlie  Coniie  in  PhiLsopli;, 

a.  The  CoaiK  in  Ijuxa.  9.  Tlie  Conree  io  Peda£i^7. 

3.  TheCoiuKinRomuiceLaiipwfci.  10.  The Coune  in  HoIhenttliB. 

4.  The  Conne  in  Gemanic  Language*.  11,  The  Conne  in  Phjiica. 

5.  The  Conne  in  Bngliih.  IS.  The  Coone  in  Chemitfiy. 

6.  The  Course  in  HiiUHT.  13.   The  Coone  in  Geologj. 

7.  The  Cenne  in  Social  ScieiKe  and  14.   The  Conne  in  Kologj. 

Economics.  Also,  >  two  yeui'  Prepanuiiy  Cone 

ThaFaU  Term  bcclu  with  Uib  opralac  o[  thi  Collani  Tw  on  th*  aeeood  TtaniV 
Meaning  la  8«pt«mbn''    8tad«nU  Xa  b«  wTunlnwr  tfaOQld  pnBont  th^Baatw  >■■ 

Fn,  10.00  psr  tano.     LlbnuT  Fm  ruidnd  tf  all,  B.m 
I7  In  adnnoa. 
CDonaa  an  nma  sandHkuia  u  Man. 
'  "oniutlao,  addna, 

tMchsi  who  mar  wiA  U^eod  Ihs  ivilBt  taate 

(tai  DniTanltr  la  apadal  atodlca. 
W.  E.  WOODBURN,  Trtaturtr.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  PraUtml, 
WH.  W.  SPANGLER,  Sterttary.  \ji 

~  IF  TOU  "WAIT  THE  EABTH." 

;et  "The  Wokld,"  which  jon canltafe 
|for|io.oo!  We  mean  the  "Wodd  Tjpe- 
I  writer.  Overio,ooo  in  use.  We  belies 
I  there  is  no  Type-Writer  in  the  market 
-J  for  less  than  $65  that  will  compare  witt 
X  this  as  a  practical  machine.  It  dou  tit 
M  v/ork  and  no  mistake,  beautifnllj,  uatly, 
¥-  Any  child  can  work  it.  Anyoae 
learn  to  ose  if  in  ten  minatas"  prac- 

Send  lor  descriptive  circulars,  to       THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3-tf  SoU  AgMia/or  Induuta,  Indunapous,  Ind. 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Merchant  Tailors 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Clothing, 

Qents*  Fanushmg  G[oo&,  Trunks  &  VaJaoi 

NO.  3S  EAST  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
INDIANAPOUS.    IND. 


THE  BIG  FOUR 


IS  TUB  BOUTS  OP  TBB 


.SOUTH-WESTERN  T  IMITEDt 

A  Solid  Vestibule  Train. 

Wagner  Palace  Sleeping-Cars, 

Parlor,  Cafe»  and  Dining  Cars. 

The  most  complete  Vestibule  Train  in  America,  running  through  solid 
firom  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  its  own  schedule,  inde» 
pendent  of  any  otiier  train  connections,  Tia  the 

Great  FourTrack  New  York  Central  R.  R. 

X^nding  passengers  at  Grand  Central  Station,  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City^ 
mt  5:10  p.  M.,  from  which  point  street  cars  and  elevated  rail  oads  can  be  taken 
to  any  part  of  the  city.    Arrive  Boston  7:30  p.  M.,  without  change  of  cars. 

Absolutely  no  Ferry  Transfer.  Som°Vhe  &JK 

"West  into  the  business  portion  ol  New  York  City,  an  advantage  offered  by  no 
other  line  in  America.  Unsurpassed  Equipment ;  Unrivaled  Cuisine ; 
Quickest  Time  and  Best  Service  ever  had  to  the  Bast. 

No  Extra  Charge  is  made  on  the  South-Western  Limited. 

J.  H.  MARTIN,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 
D.  B.  MARTIN.  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R'y,  Indianapolis. 

Gen'l  Pass.  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  i-tf 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST  IS 

Th-e  'Vsundsblisb  Line 


And  the  reason  for  this  is  apparent  to  all  those  who  travel  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  Its  trains  run  solid  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis,  and 
the  service  is  conceded  to  be  unequaled.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  that  are 
kept  tidy  and  clean,  handsome  and  elegantly  furnished  parlor  cars  with  easy 
sofa  chairs,  go  to  make  the  trip  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Louis  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  are  run  on  day  and  night  trains,, 
a  local  sleeper  is  also  run  for  the  convenience  of  local  travel  between  Indian- 
mpolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  passengers  can  get  into  the  car  at  or  near  the  Union 
Station  any  time  after  8:30  P.  M.,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  St  Louis  is. 
leached  at  7:00  A.  M.     Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  important  routes. 

Through  express  trains  run  as  follows :  Leave  Indianapolis  7:30  a«  m., 
11:55  A.  M.,  11:00  P.  M.  Arrive  at  St.  Louis,  5:00  P.  M.,  7:30  p.  M.,  and  7:00 
A«  If.,  respectively. 

Before  making  arrangements  for  a  western  trip,  be  sure  to  write  or  cafl 

vpon  H.  R.  DERING, 

AM^t  Oeal  Pass.  Ag«nt  Vandalia  Lia*, 

3-tf  48  W.  Washing^B  St.»  Indiamapolis»  Ind. 


JOraPBUB  OOLLBTT, 
WILLI 4M  BIILMAV, 
•.  J.  IIACKST, 
«.  r.  BUBTOir. 
WILLUM  PLBMIIIG. 
B.  0.  BILL. 
JAMBS  BUBDOCK. 
BDWABD  HAWKIXa. 


Officx  op 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 
IMDIAMAPOUa^  IMD, 


■Bfliis^ni 

or  iBdIaM  Ml 


T0  the  School  Officers  of  IndUma  : 

The  sereral  Complete  Series  of  Resden,  Geographies,  and  ArithsMlki 
pvblished  bj  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889,  by  the  Stale 
Board  of  Education,  for  exclosiye  use  in  the  common  •'*V*fr'«  of  IndiaBa  for 
the  next  Bve  years.  This  action  was  taken  nnder  the  law  of  March  ad,  1889. 
The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  and  yalue  of  these  books  is  afforded  by  the 
itesolutions  of  the  Board  of  Education,  taken  from  the  official  record.  Thej 
are  as  jfollowt: 


Wheksas,  The  text  books  in  geosraphy  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book 
n-ttiiji  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  ooraptete  geography,  are  in  the  judjcnwui  of  tltt 

Board  oTScbooI  Book  Commtasionem^  fully  equal  in  siae  and  quality  as  to  nuaerial, 

ttylo  of  binding  and  mechan'ca]  execution,  to  the  h  clecti :  Series  of  geographies  named 
tion  1  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  10  create  a  Board  of  Commisskmen  for  the  pmuoat  of 
f^r  uiie  in  ihe  common  schools  of  t»-e  State  of  Indnna,  a  series  of  u  xt-books,  defining  ihe 
tt  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  thncfer,  d;:fiaiag 
certain  lelonies  and  misd«-nie»nors,  providing  penalties  forTiolatioaof  the  pnmaioosof  saidac^ 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergcucy." 

R*S0lvfdi  That  the  bid  preaented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  taowtiact  be  tm- 
tered  into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  these  text-books  in  niug^iphf 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementaiy  proposals  «^""»*t~^  in  toeaoie 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows: 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geoftrapfay  is  adopted  ««  propoae  to  add  thueloa 
new  coontv  map  of  Inoiana,  showing  the  railioads  of  toe  state,  and  spedaJ  Imfiana  text  eip' 
•lent  to  like  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography.  No.  3.    When  Uie  prc^poaed  new  Stales  aie  \ 
mitted,  maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  mto  the  geography.    When  the  new  Covos  is  ( 
pkted,  revued  tables  of  population,  etc,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable.'' 

WHsaBAS,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book 
entitled  *'  Elementary  Arithmetic"  and  "Complete  Arithmetic"  of  the  '*  Indbma 
Series,"  is,  in  the  juogment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to^ 
•tyle  oS  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  "Rxfz  new  series  of  anthraetics 
statdard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 


named  SB  the 


oootiact  be  made  with  i 


dKli 
iceq 
toihe  k^ 

IdKi 


fim  tofimob) 


RftalvHif  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whskbas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commissioa  the  series  of 
Bdocational  Series,  and  offered  in  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book 
site  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  style  of  binding,  and  mechsnical 
flctoo  scries  named  as  a  «tandard  In  the  law  above  quoted: 

Rga0lvtd,  That  the  bid  of  tbe  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be 
•aid  series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said 
booka  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indima. 

The  above  resolationt  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unaaimoa  Tole. 
The  following  members  of  the  Board  were  present  and  Toted : 

Harrey  M.  LaFolIette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instntction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  Prestdeat  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schools. 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  t^ 


THE  FOURTEENTH  YEAR 

«<  OP  THE  »' 

Central  ♦  Normal  ♦  College, 

Will  open  Tneaday,  September  3d,  1889. 

— — :0:— — 

The  New  Catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution  and  should  be  in 
"the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  UnparaUeUd  Advantages 
should  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  worth  much  to 
the  teacher  for  the  SUenu  of  Educatum  which  it  gives.  Free  to  any 
^uldress. 

Expenses  :  Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks.  $27.00  will 
•secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weeks.  $100.00  will 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfaction  is  Guaranteed, 

Courses:    Teachers  %  Scientific,  Cassic,  Commercial,  Surveying 
.and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Phonogra- 
phy, Type-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preraratory  Medical  Course  :    This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  students. 
Every  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catalogue  to 
.get  particulars. 

Law:  This  department  will  open  November  12,  ^89.  A  successful 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Law  students  will  find  it  to  their 
-interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music,  Shorthand,  Etc.:  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.    Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewhere. 

Special  Advantages  :  Best  Location  in  the  West ;  More  differ- 
ent classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ;  Grad- 
uates 90  into  the  best  positions ;  Expenses  a  minimum ;  No  saloons, 
-theaters,  etc. ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time ;  Students  have  perfect 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  The  college  has  an  established  reputation 
and  its  students  take  standing  at  once  in  any  community.  Do  not 
attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  down  in  a  year. 

'  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  ^89; 

First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  ^89; 

Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  ^90; 

Spring  Term,  April  1,  '90; 
^  Summer  Term,  June  10,  ^90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalogue  and  copy  of  **  Central 
normal  Post  ^^  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address: 

CHARLES  A,  HABOBAVE,  President 

JAMES  A.  JOSEPH,  Seoretarj  and  Tnaiuer.  8-tf 


Calendar  : 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

Seriesof  SCHOOL  Book 

INOLTTDINGh 

THE  VELL  mn  POPUUR  EDUCATIONAL  SEm  OF  L  L  4  A 
irow  com:pb.isss 

Bakmss'  Nkw  National  Rkadess,  {Fist  Be«kt^ 
BAuns'  PxiMAxr  amd  Brief  U.  S.  Hisiokibs. 

FAYSOH,  DVKTON  &  SCKIBNEK  COPY  BOOKS, 

Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Shries.    Bakmes' New  Coft  Books,  (fur  .Awfe.) 

Langdagb  and  other  Tablets.   Baknrs'  Nev  Geografhies(z  S'tt.} 
Barnes*  Language  Lessons-    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  ^te.> 
Bartholohew  DKAwiNn  Books.    Sill's  Practtioal  Grahkas. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  {Oiu  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  (Two  Books.) 
Steele's  Popular  Science  TsrTS. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies.  - 

GiLLET  AND  ROLFE'S  SCIENCE  TEXTS. 

Worhan's  Modern  Language  Series. 


OJ^  ABED  upno  thr  noit  ipproTiid  malbodi  of  InstruolloD,  Icacfaiag  the  niiow  bru- 
3L4  Bht*  li  (be  nliDplMI  pg  atbla  «■;,  Ihcw  slaadard  >:hool  bouts  m  cheaper,  tmklB) 
TBI  Intii  eonilderuloD  ibe  proiiorllon  nl  mutler  end  lupivlorllr  ol  mKtaialnl  mvk- 
f7~/    nUDiblp.  tbsn  UToUerOertH     Tbe;  ippe^  ig  ill  educiiand«lilng  Lbe  luo^ 

Ip  nxnraring  the  prlceaol  our  bogk-irlih  ibiHeof  ottaFr  pDbllihen,  it  thnuM  bebDiM 
tanlDdlfait  IM'n«<  He'  Nillocil  Ksidert,  Wiikid'ii  CumpFele  Hprller.  FickJIn'i  tO*. 
Benlirr  ind  PntMal  Arilhinetlo.  Birnei'  Uniutgn  Lrawnh,  ind  Hlll'a  PnelloilOrM- 

tlvit oriahotfjote pricei,  eott  ittt  'Aaq  19  cfi^ pfr  ftnndftd wgtt^    BHrneV euprrb  oevOeo^' 

different  oolort  of  Ibe  map*,  here  lo  b«  piiiiied  vlib  «lji  dlDereot  liupreanlivi.  atfmff, 
at  tuhanffn  Jiriwt  21  omUi  pfr  Knivirai  mget,  aihi  a/  introAmetiow  dr  wAa^na^  priea,  t/m 
Ihiot  tTenUiptr  Svniirnl  paga.  The  pubLixh'n  ooq fide ntlj' belleTe  thftt  the  UiradMliiia 
■ad  aicbuHHv  prire  ot  IBelr  bmki  arc  u  lo«  u  IhuH  of  %a;f  athei  Series,  utA  itu  bbm 
lauFt^  true  u  rfnrdi  their  prirra  after  InlnnlurtloD. 

IIm  «•»  Nlthxial  Serial  m  School  Boeki  (in  vhule  or  In  p«rti  la  bow  in  nUrfteuvT  ■»• 
In  aearit  frtijnllj  and  lovnof  promliieeoe  lo  IheUoitsd  Bliitra,uwalla>lDtheaiinla 
•1  •cluiil  diatilota.  la  some  aeoiJoiu  oI  tbaooaolrr  Ibanwol  Umw  buokili  pnctioallT 
■Alform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 


National  Normal  University, 

I  rp  A  kinkl  nU  in  Oluvtagrad  by  tbe  State  of  Ohio  to  iMue  all  Dagraoa  an* 
^^DAnUllf  UniUi  DipkunaaooDforndbyOoUcfnaQdUalTeraltlM.  Twenty 
It  departments  in  fall  operation.  Fortj  teadien,  aelected  from  tlioaaandi,  loir 
aldll  and  adaptatkm.  Last  annual  enroUmeat  S007.  Table  board  from  •!  to 
l»flO  per  week.  Boom,  well  furnished,  from  40  to  60  cents  per  week.  Tuition  91^ 
w  tan  weeks ;  if  paid  In  adrsBAe  for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  discount.  $98  pays  toitloii, 
Jodging,  fsr  40  weeks. 


The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  aUbrds  the  moat  thoroof h  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  prafea- 
or  business.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  such  as  gires  ub- 
pwraOeled  snooess  to  those  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  (41)  Suteo  and  Ttonriteries  repre- 
■OMied  last  year.    Fifty  (60)  literary  Societies  in  ooustant  operatlen,  with  no  eztn- 


0>lleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  SciencOr 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  BKoet  cemmodious  and  ImpeainK  educational  building  in  the  State.  Fifteen  (16) 
doirmitory  oottage«i,  with  town  boarding  houses,  afford  abundant  accommodations.  At 
lasMt  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  oonduoed  suoceasfnlly  by  graduates  of  this  Tnsti- 
tation.  More  and  betti^r  work  is  done  here  In  ten  weeks  than  In  most  other  scbo<^  lo 
twenty.  Orer  100,000  of  ray  students,  in  CTerT  buslneM  and  profession,  in  all  parts 
€f  the  nation,  are  my  vouchers. 

49*  Oirculars  sent  free.    Special  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address.  PBS8.  AUFREJ)  HOLiBHOOK* 

11-ly  Lebanon*  Oliio. 

Birtabliahed  1850.  BDUCATB  FOR  BUSINBSa  Reorganised  1885- 

Indianapolis  Business  Dniversity, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manship, and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
ts  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  how 
Rates.    Write  for  fuUinformation,    EUgent  Catalogue  free,     i-tf 

T^Tr/"^  "D  TZTTirC-!  ^'onfened  vHihout  rttidence.  Any  one  can  w>cure  Ihis  deslr- 
Xy  i2«VJrI\.I2«I2«3  able  end  by  pursuing  a  course  of  study  by  COBHtSPONDENCB 
«Dder  c-uiioeot  i  otl^e  Professors,  at  blight  cost.     Those  who  have  left  College  irithout 

Eaduatiug. should  write  us  for  requinite  condliloos and  Kraduate  an  soon  as  poraihle.  Fult 
fonnntion  of  Courses,  Prefefsors,  etc.,  giveu  in  the  UNION  READINO  CIRCLE,  a 
large  16-page  literary  Journal,  sample  copies  of  irhich  aod  appiicatioo  fonn  for  member- 
dhip  wiil  be  mailed  10  any  addiess  on  receipt  <A  10  cts.  iu  postage  stamps. 

Addreu  CQR    UNIVBRSITY,  BOX  O,  CHICAOO,  ILL, 

N.  B.  —Situations  te  teach /ree  to  members  and  subscribers.    Agents  wanted.       4-ly 

SUPPLIES, 

_^      PRIMARY  SCHOOL  AlDS^ 

Aad  aitidsa  necMiiy  adapted  to  Xhm  A,ui«rtainmeBt  and  instruotiOB  ef  CbildreBat  Hoa* 

For  Catakcnes  address.  IHOS  CH AXLES,  H^esiem  Agtnt, 

fjd  75  and  n  Wabash  ATcnue,  Qungo. 


Ecimifi  SEBiEs  'tfinmvEim 


--»**Now  Ready. 

L4mg't  New  Language  Exerdsee,  Part  I.    66  pives;  aoeti; 

20  ceots.     (P^iru  II  and  III,  aew  editkni,  in  prepuitioB.^ 


1k6u(by't  Reviled  High  School  and  Literary  Re«ier. 

half  leather.    85  centi.      Will  take  the  place  of 
English  Literature. 

Molbroolc't  New  Complete  Grammar.   By  Dr.  Alfmd  Hou&ckxk, 

Normal  School.    65  cents.    Combinef  the  "  Tndniiig 
liih  Grammar  in  one  Tolnme. 


llcGufFey't  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  high 
fnll-page  illnstiations;  doth;  432  pages.    60  cents. 

Hewett't  Psychology.  For  yoong  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  HT; 
LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  Sute  Normal  Uniyersity.  Cloth ;  192 
85  cents. 

Eclectic  Physical  Geography.    By  Rumkll  Hinman.   Amoderatext 

Essentially  different  in  form  and  contents  from  other  works  on 
ject.     Introduced  into  nearly  f,ooo  (one  thousand)  cities  and 
ten  months.     Price,  |i  00;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS. 

fieading  and  Spelling.     McGuffey*s  Revised  Series.    McGuffey's  Altersafee 
Series.     McGuffey's  Natural  History  Readers.     Eclectic  German  Safes. 

Mathematics.      R«y*s  New   Series.     White's  New   Arithmetics.      Millie^ 
Ah.hmetics  and  Algebras. 

English    Language.      Harvey's  Revised  Series.      Holbrook's  Gramaun. 
Long's  Language  Exercises. 

Oleography.     New  Eclectic  Series;   and  Map  Blanks. 

History.     Eclectic  Series.    Thalheimer*s  Series.    Ridpath's  Histories. 

Penmanship   and   Drawing.      Eclectic    Drawing.      Eclectic    Copy-Bookik 
Eclectic  German  Cop) -Books. 

flook-keeping.    Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Physiology.     Eclectic  Temperance  Physiology. 

Registers*    White's  Registers.    (Prices  reduced.) 

BEWD  FOB  Oro  PBQPOBTTIOll  OF  EXCHAHgE  RATES. 


YAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  WANT,  MM  CioeiDiiati,  Obk 

[ictf] 


anijjMKCITHBOATAKllH.     A  ii     I  j  |j  |  1 


Are  nneqaaled  for  anuxitli,  bmgb  laadb 

Mlaaa  SeluolJimniu,  nod  Hod  lesu-lo  MmiDpi,ta 
JoMphDlxanCructbliCDiDiMay.  JtrM;Clt7,  X.  J., 
[«  Bmpln  ironh  doulils  th*  naxitj,  S-lf 


$75.«»  to  $250,2aM?SStl=.? 

AgeDU  pntflrnd  vlia  oan  fdrnUh  «  hont  *ni  fl*a 


irodublj  Am  pi 


JOUMBOH  &  CO.,  ID 

nil-  av 


HOMEI 


.  BAB-n|.AS3I<JS. "    SniBpIe  p*te 

OiUliwoanfSclunI  Bookifna.   C  D>aii.TCBA 
I,  No.  (Y)  llin  WaJaul  Btreei, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


GANGER^K 


IH 


■UCKETE  BEll  FOURDRT. 


pim 


chwli,  tit*  AUrm^Puma,  •M_FUUf 
'AftBAilTBI).    OUletMHBlVrah 

VANDUZfW  4  nrr,  Clalhillt  Oi 


THOMAS  p.  BIMP30N,  WMhlnKMi, 

" '—    -H  linil]    PltSDl  DbUlBrf. 

•  [or  iDnntor*!  tiiMm. 


rriBACHKBS  ind  PAKEITTB  ibonld  not  ds- 

BADGERPRrMARY  TABLE 

lior  mukad  utilltr-  ThpUbleind  IMequlpmnt 
.4  lor  InHructlon  In  noniber,  ■■□guice,  enlor,  fora. 

»c.  Tbi-  proiil  n[  m  iBBrH.  ti  iha  annuintly  linwii 
afdamnnd.  Tmblet  mat*  ftiifbaib  hnmeand  Hbanl 
tnrlt.  WrltelordreuinmiaibaCHGMuNEINUT- 
SLTYCO..  Elhtu,  N.  r.      «<»flp«fA(i  jMnaL 


AnriiTn  •i,oo«P"«« 


itrapairliu. 

KT  SaltTT  >nd  EipeoM 
h-r.lr ■-■--  ' 


raTIppcnt  unity  [ai 


■fsMANAMON  A  LCCTGHrOHD, 
MM 


CHAXTBKBD. 

The  Southern  Indiana  Normal 

—  AND  — 

PRACTICAL  BUSINESS  INSTT 

MITCHELL,  LAWRENCE  COUNTY.  INO 

Ftaia  BuUdinf.  StroDg  Faculty.  Racdcal  TralniiiC. 

71*  FaU afcninr  sf  '88  mu  tki  bitt  tht  School  kai evtr  luul.     TJit  mltim^t 

iting  ttj^  *f  thai  af  »m  yiar  ago. 

THE  CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  SCHOOL  IN  THE  WEST. 

937  IN  ADVANOB  will  pay  for  boutl,  tuition,  and 
•ne  lenn  of  lo  weeks. 

9130  IN  ADVANCB  will  par  board,  taidoii,  and 
•BeTearof47  week*. 

Tbeae  figure*  pianntce  plmlr  to  eat,  wuni  bed*,  cooimuLoi 
raperior  iasiraction. 

Yon  can  enter  at  any  time,  itady  anjnbiiig,  aad  be  rare  to  find 

PreparatoTt,  •-   ■■    ■   ~  ■  —        ■■'  ■-■       " 

jmft  been  >dd< 

OALBNDAR— First  Winter  lei 
January  23,  '89 ;  t^priDg  term,  April  3, 

Sititfsctkm  Guiranteed  or  Money  refunded.— if  our  Scbool  ii  not  jint  m 
npreMDted,  we  will  pay  your  enpenws  10  Mitchell  and  back  (o  roar  bona. 
Catalog;uei  tent  free.     Addren, 

3iy E.  F.  SUTHERLAND,  PraaidBiiL 

743  ToDB  t  400  Ft.  LoDgr  63  1-3  Ft.  "Wid^r 

THE  IJIBOEST  Oil.  FAINTIMQ  IK  THE  WOBLD. 

The  Battle  of  Atlanta. 

I**  paftci  reprFHDtailon  of  twogmtamlMeDtagcd  Id (uilau odbUci. 

70,000  SOLDIERS  IN  ACTION. 

P'TERY  INCH  ol  rpaci-  Ip  (be  gml  pilnling  rtpiHcnU  ■  mint  ol  THBrLLntlt 

TIOOTT.     It  la  icltnn  and  miui  all  Id  on-,  n  »ff  clli  bluidrd'thit^be  kcHHSt  f1» 
fall  f.  dlillugulib  Khcrs  r«>]ll;  ind*  iitd  Dclloii  brdng. 

Market  Street,  Indianapolis,  between  lilinoia  St.  and  State  Houte. 
im F.  S.  NEWBY.  Maif  g»r. 

Union  Christian  College, 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  wishing  Id  qualify  ihemselvn  for  tbe  best  succissii 
their  raZ/i'v.  ">"  'i"'^  the  opportunity  at  Union  Christian  Coixege,  HriMf 

lod.     You  CAN  TAKE  yoi;r  chofci  IN  STUDIES:     Aormoi,  Pnj^t   

Aiadtmit,  CnlUgiale,  Biblical,  Cammirtial,  Elueution,  Huiic,  and  Pi 

ADVANTAGES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THOROUGH,  EXPENSES 

Fall  Term  begin*  Sept.  6,  1SS7.  Winter  Term  begini  Not.  3< 

Spring  Tenn  begins  March  9,  iSSS. 

For  new  catalogue  and  other  inrormiiion,  address, 

UMf  L.  J.  ALDRICH,  PszstDiNT,  Merom,  Snllinn  Co., 


The  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


"Will  open  its  ITtli  year  Sept.  3,  1880. 


7h9  Continued  Growth  of  t'he  Institution  /a  /<•  Bett  RooommendaUon. 


THIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offers 
adyantagef  foand  at  no  other  similar  institation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 

OAPARTMENTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  C  egiate.  Special  ScU 
ence.  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Fine  Art,  Music,  Law« 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tnition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  stndent 
^has  the  same  adyaotages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  loo.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
to  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  ovtn  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TBACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.  SpeeidUuu 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

-LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DBPARTMBNT.^This  is  conducted  on  the  actaal 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  dottble  sets  ^f 
offices^  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  t)e  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE: 

Tuition,  |8  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  I1.70  to  1 1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  b^t  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The 
Sdiool  continues  its  remarkable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.    Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
Address. 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDAR  :  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  wiH  open 
Nov.  12 ;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1890 ;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  i,  '90;  Swnmer  or  Review  Term  will  open  Jime  10^  '90. 


THE  SHORT  LINE 

Both  IE]ast  and  "West. 

The  only  line  with  solid  trains  to  Springfield,  O.,  Bloomingf  ea  and  Pen, 
with  Throof  h  Cars  to  prindpel  Miasonri  River  points  in  several  hours  km 
time  than  any  other  line.  Alto,  betwecen  Peoria  and  Cincmnati  via 
C  H.  ft  D.  R.  R.  The  Short  Line  to  Springfield,  Cslumbus,  O^  ad 
an  points  in  Southern  and  Eastern  Ohio.  The  anthorised  diflTcrentiri 
Rome  East,  with  Qaick  Time  and  Through  Tickets  to  Principal  Sct- 
tem  Cities  from  $i.oo  to  $1.50  less  than  regular  rates. 

Trains  at  Indianapolis  Union  Dkfot 

T^      J  Going  Eut,  •4.00 a.  m.,    3 00 p.  m. 
A-emvc  y^     n      yf^  •y^^j  ^  ^  ^  ,2,05  noon.  'ILIS 

Arrive  /  ^'°™  '^*»  "  ^5  *•  ™*»  •'®-5<>  P-  ™« 

A      *  \      M     West,  •3.40  a.  m.,      2.40  p.  m.,  •6^0  p.m.,  10LI5  a  a. 

•  Daily. 

All  trains  have  the  Finest  Buffet  Sleeping  and  Reclining  Chair  Cars. 
For  tickets  and  full  information  apply  to  Geo.  Bntler,  Gen'l  Agent,  42  and  44 
Jackson  Place,  opposite  main  entrance  to  Union  Station,  Indianapolis,  or  to 
any  Agent  on  the  line. 

Look  in  local  colamn  fer  special  notices  of  excnisions,  redaced  rates,  etc 

5tf  H.  M.  BRONSON,  Gen*l  Pass,  and  Ticket  AsesL 

THE   GRE-A.T 

PAN-HANDLE  ROUTE. 


P-"S5-5op-"- 


»•» 


Chicaov,  St.  Louis  and  nttsl)tirgh  Railwiv. 
nttsburgh.  Cincinnf t|^|^St.  Louis  Railway. 

SHOBTEST,  atlGEEST  Aim  BEST 

-LINK  GOING-  

BAST,  WEST,  NORTHWEST  &  SOUTH, 

Uneacelled  Through  Car  Service.    Superior  Equipment.    Pit>mp> 

Ccmnactions  in  Union  Depot. 

PVLLMAN  CARS  THROUGH  BETWEEN  ALL    THE  GREA1 

COMMERCIAL  CENTERS, 

Ptttsborgh,   Haxrisbnig,  Baltimore,  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New  Ymfc 
CoTumbos,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St  Louis,  Chicago,  Looisrille. 


The  sdvaataffes  offered  to  PMseafWi  via  Psa-Haadle  Route  are  nnwimilin^     Tke 
ft  always  at  low  as  by  any  other  line.   All  medenumproremeats  ooaai 
and  nuety.   Bafgage  checked  throvgh  to  deetination.    Superior  i 


Agent  of  the  company  will  cheerfully  fnmiah  ialbrmatioa  in  rMard  U 
tectiona,  and  rates  el  Cure.  H.  R.  DKKiNO, 

Aart  Oeni  Pas.  Agent, 
lAMBu  McCbsa,  General  BCanager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Mnv  F.  MiLLBUf  General  Superintendent,  CoiuBbua, 

6-7t  E.  A  FORD,  Oea.  Pass.  Ageia, 


•    ■■ 


MONON  ROUTE 


-<»>)j!MnSVIliClHwAlBAWYa  CHICACO  RlCQE>- 

« -■«»-^-« — » 

TBZ  SHORTSST  AND  MOST  DlBECT  RQUTK  FROM 


TolFrankfort»SDeiphi,  Monticello,  Michigan  City, 


aU points  in  Northern  Indiana,  Miehigan^  Nortkim\Illinois^  H^isconsin^. 
tj  Mnnesota,  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colorado^ 
Cmif/brmia  and  Oregon. 

fi    THROUGH   SOLID   TRAINS   DAILY   fi 

^nfftm  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also^  to  Michigan  City,     Elegant  PuUmoM' 
SUeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.     BAGGAGE  Checked  to  Destination. 

No  roate  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  than  we 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platforms  and 
BttfieiBy  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improyements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  bf^ 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  purcha^t 
four  tickets  until  you|have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  please 
c«]l  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  A^^nt, 

Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
E.  O.  Mccormick,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt,  Chicago,  III.  3-9t 

J.  M.  &I.  HA-ILHOAD, 

61iorteet,  Beet,  and  Most  PoDular  Line  to 

LmisTille,  Nasbvi),  Memphis,  Gbitanooga,  Atlanta,  ibile  k  New  Orleans. 

It  is  obTiously  to  the  advantage  of  passengers  going  South  to  purchase 
tidiets  by  the  direct  route.    The  facilities  offer^  are  unequalled. 

Fslace  Sleeping  Cars  and  d^ant  P^lor  Cars  run  brtween  Chicago  and 
Looisrille  daily  without  change. 

Through  Coaches  and  Pullman  SleepingJCars  between  Sl  Louis  and  Louis- 
ville daily.    These  are  rare  advantages.    Speed  and  safety. 

Ask  your  friends  if  they  have  ever  ridden  over  the  *' Jeff"  and  they  wiU' 
Mswer,  '*yes,  always  take  the  old  reliable  " 

J.  M.  &  I.  R.  R. 

For  information  as  to  rates,  route,  and  time  of  leaving  of  trains,  please  ap» 
|ify  to  H.  R.  DERING,  Ass't  Pass.  Agt.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Office  nor&east  comer  Washington  and  Illinois  Sts.,  opposite  Bates  House. 

JAS.  McCREA,  General  Manager,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JOAN  F.  MILLER,  General  Superintendent,  Columbus,  O. 
^-Tt  E.  A.  FORD,  Gen'l  Pass.  Agt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  INDIANA  UNIVERf 

BLOOMINGTON,  MONROE  COVNTT,  Um 
FALL  TSUI  beftas  «■  tfee  aeera*  TtanAsf  bi  gtMw 
WUTKB  TEBK  begli  •■  flnt  THi4aj  after  Hew  Tm 
SFBOrfi  TEUI  befflu  «i  tke  tUH  TmM«t  b  Mard 
GOKHEITCEKEHT  DAI  la  •>  the  Snt  WctoeMar  >■  ■ 
POURTBBM  COLLBOIATB  COURSB*  OP  ST 
I.    Tbe  Caone  im  Greek.  t.   The  Coone  m  Phdlai 

a.  The  Coone  in  Labti,  9.  ^Ae  Coone  in  Peda| 

3.  The  Coone  in  Romance  Langnages.  10.  The  Coone  in  Ualbc 

4.  The  Coone  in  GcTMianic  Langugea.  11.  The  Coone  in  PfajBi 

5.  The  Coone  in  Engltob.  la.  The  Coone  in  Cbem 
C  The  Coone  in  Hittorr-  tj.  The  Coone  in  Geolo 
7.  The  Conne  in  Social  Science  and  14.  The  Coane  In  Biolo| 

Econoouca.  Alto,  atwoTcai^Prepara 

TbanOl  Tana  Wlni  vUk  the  openly  t(  (ha  OnltaB  Tw,  od  tlw  ■■ 
MonilDtlaeaptavbv-    Stodtata  w  b*  aximlBad  rtioold  innal  tl 
daji  nrlla. 
TiritloB  Ptm.    OandnfWt  faa,  W.M  par  tana.     Ubnn  Faa  nqabad  ol  BO,  ILM 

Pmi  muat  bg  paid  Mrictlr  to  advanca. 
Wonn  AdnritUd  Id  all  Oniaaa  OD  lama  eoodttioiii  ai  H«a. 

Fer  Oaialonw-.  and  ntbat  InlornutlDB,  iddna, 
iDMlal  Advantacaa  olhnd  to  taacbin  who  mar  wlah  M  v«>d  tha  ipilai  Mnl 
tha  DolTandtj  m  apadal  Mudka. 
W.  B.  WOODBURN,  7VM<«»r.         DAVID  S.  JORDAN,  n  iif*iir 
WU.  W.  SPANGLER,  Siirttmiy.  i^ 

T  IF  TOU  "WAIT  THE  EABm/^ 
I  ;et "  Thb  World,  "  which  you  can  hxv 
Bfor^io.oot  We  mean  the  "World  Typi 
l|  writer.  Over  30,000  in  n*e.  Web^ea 
y  there  ii  no  T]rpe-Writer  in  the  maifa 
-J  for  less  thui  ^5  that  will  compare  wiH 
J  ihii  at  a  practical  machine.  It  dou  ti 
A  work  and  no  oustake,  beautifaUj,  ncadj 
Beagjly.  Any  child  can  wwk  it.  Any  on 
■  caniearn  to  tu«  tt  in  ten  minntea'  pnc 
r  tice. 
Send  for  dncriptive  circular*,  to  THE  BOWEN  MERRILL  CO., 
3.tf  SoU  Agetitafor  Indiana,  Induiupolis,  Ixd 

PETER  GRAMLING  &  SON, 

Meroliant  Tailora 

And  Dealers  in  Ready-Made  Qothing, 

Ofsnts'  Fnmlsliing  Qoods,  f  ranks  &  ¥al!sa 

MO.  35  EAST  WASHINGTON  STRUT. 
IHDIANAPOLIS.    IHD, 


KELLOGG'S  PHYSIOLOGY. 


FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  By 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.,  Member  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  American  Public  Health  Association,  Soci6t^ 
d' Hygiene,  of  France,  British  and  American  Associations 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  etc.  170  pp.  Introduction  price,  33  cts.  Exchange 
price,  26  cts. 

SECOND  BOOK  IN  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE.  By 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.  For  Advanced  Classes  in  Schools 
and  Academies,     (/it  Preparation  ) 


English  Classics  for  School  Reading. 

TALES  FROM  ENGLISH  HISTORY  in  Prose  and  Verse. 
Selected  from  the  Works  of  Standard  Authors.  Edited  by 
William  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

FAIRY  TALES  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.  Selected  from 
Early  and  Recent  Literature.  Edited  by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe, 
A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

TALES  OF  CHIVALRY  AND  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  Se- 
lected  from  the  Works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  by  Wm. 
J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D. 

The  design  of  this  series  is  twofold :  first,  to  present  in  a  con- 
venient  form  certain  selections  from  standard  prose  and  poetry  suitable 
for  supplementary  reading  in  schools ;  second,  to  introduce  to  young 
students  some  of  the  best  portions  of  the  great  English  masterpieces, 
thus  aiding  in  the  elementary  study  of  literature  and  language.  Each 
volume  is  illustrated,  and  the  text  is  supplemented  by  valuable  notes. 
Price  per  volume  for  introduction,  30  cts. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Address,  W    J.   BUTTON, 

Gen,  WesUrn  Agts.  for  Introduction  of  255  &  257  Wabash  Ave., 

Harper  <5t-  Br<n,  Educational  Works,  CHICAGO,  ILL 

[12.U] 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

B»a  THE  I.IVlI>a  AOBeolen  upoD  iKFunj-HTeiKb  i  '•', 
iproifd  Id  ibcaaiui  bf  Judge  Starr,  CbaucellorKrDt,  rni4- 
\diaii,  bistailanii  ^pirkii.  Priirall.  Hckiknr,  Bkiicnifl.  and 


rEGKLY  MAGAZIKB,  I 


o  pagcaof  nadlng'Di 


8<d«a«  Pollliti,  ud  Ar'.  Bnd  eipmdom  <n  ita«  Psriodlal  Lllantnn  at  Eunpa.  lod 
upecltllT  of  <imt  Briiktn. 

Tlw  UyIdb  Ace,  /„rminf/aiiT  larjff  polumtt  a  yrar,  taralfht*.  from  tbfr  fral  ■■  d 
(■nRsJIJ  lDacee>iribls  niwal  IIilillteniturr.ibfio<  lr<'"iBpll"''»iibiIi,  vbita  wlibln  ilc 
raicb  oliill,  1b  lallaficurT  in  ihs  COMPLETENESS  wlib  which  It  aiabru«*  wluicrrr  it 

It  !■  therrfon  IndUpensAble  (o  every  one  vho  wl^hee'lA  knp  pace  «lth  Itw 

•vcniBOr  IdlrliKiu'l  pnigrrMoI  lbs  time.  dT  to  FU. limit  In  hliJud[«TliUbiiillJ(eiinml 
iPIelllBaoce  imd  Ittenij  ime. 

ox-xxirxoxia-B. 

"  Then  ll  ao  nthcr  publtulkm  o(  in  kind  w  gmenl  id  In  beuini  lod  coTarimi  1^ 
entire  Behla[  1ll«ntuni.  in.  mid  •oleno,  ind  brlniiinE  bciween  tba  •■m*  conn  Ibe  KprM, 
TicbMttbDught>iiOd  tfas 'atast  mulriol  tballme  Id  vblcb  irellTe.    .    Nd oh  irba '■■- 

"CarUilD  il  t>  thu  no  olber  mioilDe  aa  tikp  lU  pliisr  In  tDibllng  tbe  binj  nadrr  lu 
kMpkeapup  vlibeurreDilltrmun.  .  Bf  ibe  ciirful  ind  judlcioutwwk  pat  Into  ibr 
edltlni  el  TuK  IJVIKO  aoB,  IL  la  wide  pu->lb!>  lor  ibe  hmt  man  la  kns*  iiaieibii.i  of 
■hat  fiiolng  ng  ulib  i-w InweiiH'^  'F'.'^'.'T '"  'fa*  world ot  ieiltr*.    WlihoDI  iueb  help 

.     It  coDtilna  Dcailf  all 

t»JlJ.aTl'a«'toaiidhB™.'"-rV  ITotatMB.'SMi™'   "  "  •  "«  "en  are 

nfait  fii:ile  prtMopi  "—PrtU/i/ltrian  /(oiiiKr.  /'iiilmrgK 

la  iDUnp-Dmbls."— feiUnU  JIapliil,  SI.  Lauii. 

.iviKu  Aoiliiob'ild  Ibe  keiiof  ihceDtlre  world  of  tLoo|bt.  ol  iH- 

ijrol  moneTcan  br  madeihui  1b  ■  .bacilblni  1«  Thb  Livixa  Aai.''— 

tol  readlDg-iaatl4r  oontalDed  the  gabacrlptloD  to  eitrenelr  low.".— 

Christian  Adtwnlt,  yathvU'r- 
•■  Noarij  the  wboln  world  ol  aultion  and  writen  (ppaar  in  It  Id  Ihdr  btrt  moDdt."— 


Barifard  Conrant. 


Botton  Jtptrntil. 

•■  II  Diir  h^  tnitbfallr  and  eardlallf  lald  tbat  It  never  oSen  a  drr  or  valDelm  m*x. ' 
-Nrv  Yvt  7Vi6u«. 

■'  ll  Bilnulni  Lii  leadlDi  poalllan  Is  (pile  dI  the  n  illltude  of  a^lruM  lor  pnUic  Ia- 

•■  Iisaiae  Diueh  labor  (of  hiiijpoople  who  wlibU  keep  tbnnidTeewdllnJgimedBpiHi 

■■?ie"abl'alUi™'d«fatokBepI"lly  abieajt  ulthe  beel  though  t  and  lliPi»to™oIti'il- 
laatlon."— i:1ru«tu  AdnxaU,  PilWrargh, 

carrenl  lllera'ure.    .     ll  li  iMdlapenMble  "— tnaoifa  JVeiftiiltrioii,  TanmitB. 

jn-To  KEW  SUBSCBIBERS  'ht  lbs  jvii  i%*9.  remlltlnr  helm  Jw.  1^  Ihe 
DuDibenaf  IM^ft  iBAued  after  Lbe  roctflpt  of  their  tubicrlptloEU,  will  be  eent  jrv^AA 

Club-Prioei  (op  thB  bMt  Home  and  Foreign  Lltenture. 

For  no  60,  Tiiit  l.ivina  Aoi  aud  anj  one  of  li<e  ADiertnn  14  mimthlW  Hw  B^r-^' 
Wai  fv  or  Bazar)  will  be  hdi  fora  jolt,  pott-puid:  or,  lor  t9-EI0,  Thk  Linso  Aot  ■  A 
A--- JxT'f  JVogoitaf  0(  the  Jtt.  NleHaiii.  ■    - 

12-11  AddreK,  UTTBIX  *  CO.,  BoMsa. 


OAMTA.TA.S    FOli    OHILDRt:;^. 


...isdMi)ro»oc, 

Bt  Kowbel.     Eich  i  «■.;  tl  per  huudied 
HIItTHr-AY  OFOUR  U>EU. 
OLD,  SWEET  tiTORY. 

CA.EOL3  Ji-tiriD   SOISTGtS. 

3IV.1lK-ion.hr  M.irird.  nCumliii  ia"jimU;  7Ciirul<;  (anGlilDcti)    HOLLY  BOITOHS,  (I'i  eta. 
41, M  dot.)    10  NEW  FIEOi^i  FOU  XMAS,  (lOcrolrl 

WE  rURLISH,  [N  THEET  MUrilO  FORM,  lerT  >■»;  lupertor  piwn.  thut,  to,  qiiilUj.  might 
wifU  b>  [-rm>d  frits  ftrng:  aii  to  a  ipHlmrnsin:  SIhmI  Brlln  m>.  Kei.  rw  ceDtv)  Hi]'*. 
Virions  nIOM  Folk- >t  Unmr.  (incu)8tuJl>.  MiiDiiiij'a  Ul'  B-iy,  IWcIi'.)  Edsirdi.  CotloD  FIrld 
Itinca-I.ir  Plana  I4n<wiii>,  litidT.  p^rin  Etpmlilon  l)rBi<d  l^ich.  (i<0«nuj  Knliht  MlllUry 
Si^boliltb,  (N  cli.)  ttuUluuii.    ANY  BOOK  OB  PIK'  RUAILEU  FOR  RATAILFBICE. 

12-tf  OLIVER  DITSON  COMPANY,  Boiton. 

^  .A.  ^  ItO*  SI  IWE  .A.  I«3- Itr 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE    AND   HOSPITAL, 

OP  CBICAOO,  ILLINOIS. 

TfiE  pnlicTOtlblllaiillullniilstoniiiluno  proiulMsfur  Hoapltxl  orCnllfKe  tulllnn.  cllnlca,  nib- 
c'lnlciM>r  HDT  niri,">I<ir  idrMudr  >u<l  ab'sriallug,  lliil  In  not  llisnil;  >nd  rlgh1».aslir  kcrt. 
THKTlimTV-H»ST  Ahnual'  ouismiF  Lkctd«ii»  vIII  b  glli  ii  septrmher.  IMO.  inrt  mnlfniiefor 
til  moiiibM.'  Fnr  lull  p-inlciiUin.  ciiial'>g<i>>  ind  ninlqut.  addteH  E.  Z.  BA.II.KV,  M  D., 
Befrtatru,  X«S4  Mlefaliui  Atsdub,  Cbleaco-  1^  *> 


I  ni~iiTn  •*■•«»  '••■  Tf""  ">"  ^- 

r  U        1  I  U  P*7  '^'"J  X"!  E:ipcnw*,  or 


tppoTtanllylnTaiiTin 


MoMANAMON  *  LUBTCHFOBD, 

McDiiDD  ibii  piper. 


AMEMftUI  OTEM  WWMIM  WWCaES^  pP 


We  will  cl«'e  10.000  fiioB  Wla^luc**'  »i<rm  ffeiUiur  Aaerl4 

will  ftMl-t  ns  la  vroearlMC  »•«  MbMribcrs  !•  ^ar  ILLUSTKAfEV  HO^  XJ 

f&nylait  IHv  mi  ratlaa  !•  an  ovac*  rearcacaiHtUa  af  tke  Watek  ta  W  d-w«n  Aw«r.    Wc  v&  »ri 

free  to  HiibMcribera  one  of  oar  .%aMrM«a  Hfta  Wla4era  aa4  bieaa  Hetterm. 

MOIkTULY  ia  a  Wcli-kuowu  litei arjr  iumI  family  imper,  now  In  ItaHeTeittli  _ 


E3puutr  borne 
It 


ttiB 


lemuiUr  prim 
lusir&t«d.     li-N 
the  beat 

STeatruTi 
iUelTi 
price  of  the 
new  mbaerlbera.  w«a 
»«uhecTlbery-«*Q  ^Plll  _ 
Qfl.  H  R  WAAiX*  100. 
6CRIBEBS  AT  03rCE»  asd 
you  to  aaslet  as  la  oacmiM  cb 
yvar  we  offer  ttiia  JEI«KSAXT_ 
lilUlt  FRKIE.     It 
CA8C&  BaaMtffWI 
««i4  Plated.     Kacii  oiw  ie~ 
•P'-cted,  regtilACr<l 
leavliur  ttbe  f.tctorr. 

HOW  TO  «lgT 
BTSM  WnriMEJl  VKXCL'J 
In  PoettU  Vote  or  BfIL,  f or  o«i#  jpairi*' 
ecHptlon  to  onr  II.l.ir8TBJkT] 
MONTHLY,  and  we  will  ttumett 
mnil.  poetpnid.  wftb  ««L.»  nJ70^ 
ClIAni    AND    CHAiri 
w«*  ciiarM  yon  nocium 
only  eUknrlnfr  tbe  rrsniar  _      _   ., 
piiceoC  (be  Montlily.    etwlr  ear  W^AJ 

|V^>^i^^wJ^^^^^T^^  kaadt  Slid  thU  oflfe«-  Wig.  Wtfgq* 

ZiVN  fci  hvlDBJaSE^K^I^^^^  r iV^— act— !  at  onoei  no  «me  to  loat-s  tb*T 'ia  f  .^l 

bot  cakes.   Be  flrat  in  ihefieVda»dfKi| 

STE3I  WnniTirO  ■fir  BAB  oh  B       a*  ttdi  Iwadaome  premlnm  In  1nt#^(ied  eo^t-ir  »< 
WATCH  FRER/  lOT  rOII  SALCe  HEW  SUBSCRIBERS,  we  will  ICOT  «ELL  IT., 

(rive  ituway,  andtheonly  wfty  <  oQCHusv^ureititf  tomidSLOOforoaeyoenMUieanpCMi 

•entyou  c   r.lvj;MU!l.ed  I  yrenirn  mail.  .,.  ^       _^_^  --^_- •*>«• 

l<  F.YEliESVKi*t  Wo  have  in^en  m>  Innfrbefnre  the  pnblteea  entprpr«nif  ii»nbliflij««.tb«_ 
well-known  to  all  newBywiper  |mr'Hh>ier«»,nrd  1  a  d  >ubt  to  nn«!.t  of  th  1r  i«n«l»'ra.    Any  Baas. 
rublitther  or  Express  A^eiiC  In  New  York,  can  l-ll  >  ^a  ut  oiir  absolute  i-elUbllity.    A«1«lres«, 
Mention  what  pap^r  yon  saw  Ad.  In.  BLANCilARD  ft  CO.,  Pub.,  Broadway  Crr. Warren  St.,  Wt^T! 


Lliefl^l 


^ — ....w..      „..,,n»,  ,.  ^^^.^..  .^^.  ....    t>».#^ra%....^.i,y  ,»  WW,  »^»yM^;^2l!^;l--I^£-_ 
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HB  [W  H!   ffi^E^K 
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POSITIVELY  THK  FIRST  AND  ONLY  FILLED-GOLD 

EndBe'Case  fcnericaa  Mevemeiit  WaMil 


EVER  eOLD  FOR 


These  watch  p« 
are  of  t.!e  I  it<  ^l> 
style  patterns 
ami  beautifully 
tlnishLd. 


m 


U 


S- 


^M?^^ 


'/■'/^ 
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\  /^, 


:s-^V:^^. 


^>».v^ 


!^ 


-^•^ 


-i^. 
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^.«< 
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Hi 
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SatcK 


illflHI'ttl 


We  liare  eeonred  tbem.  fc«»*5»,*  •fSI 
forty  srross  or  sm  Wutchrt  in  tUe  Mj^\ 
we  can't  p«-t  any  mora  after  tbeae  ■'•^n,/ 
nrnny where  ner  the  pr»oew»«r«»'°;;^fl 
them  at.    Bo  if  you  want*  retUbl*  ti^H 
ke^^per,  yf  u  should   or*ler  »t  wm».  '•M 
ti  arrant  tbeae  Wat«k««  to  be  Aw««wl 
Hvveaient,  Kxpaa<dwa  BalaMCiM^i 
cd  ta  four  p'faiaaaM,  aiid  W  •?« /«2v' 
tlinekeepe    .    The  c->8efl  are  ■lle«  b**;. 
bouutlftilly  easraTed  md  WarrMtHI 
Five  Yeara  by  the  manufacturer    ■!«♦  J 
Watch  is  a  berirnin  of  a  lifetinie.»JW  7;«J 
can  eoll  them  as  fust  as  yon  can  wo^Jf*- 
for  from  |>7.00  to  |>16.00  ewh.    ««• 
Winders  and  Pettere.  „  .  ,.^, 

Withiachwntcb  we  eesd  ww.C**"***! 
of  WutchcB  and  Jewelrj-.  and  ouir*"  f'J 
fftvor  that  yuu  f  how  it  wltb  tb«^»*?2l?| 
purchnse  to  ynnr  f  ■  lends  and  ••qpw»2l?^l 
%Ve  will  send  this  WatcbG.  a  1>-^^W^A 
upon  approval  If  yon  send  ■■f':vi«;' 
pna  1  antee  of  ^ood  faitk.  If  ti»,%S*i£| 
not  Buit  you  need  not  tal»lt«»»"rM 
fnctoi'y  send  ns  iminnee  by  Kww*_.*r  r,l 
amount,  $8.75,  Is  f^entWltb  ftp  *rf£JS 
will  include  o.io of  ourspeelsl  vvn^^l 
Plate  Cbalaa,  which  reUdIstt0van'''«.| 
for  $1.00,  and  p  vpay  all  ohttt**-  /*[ 
xvfer  to  any  new 8pai>«r  pnbUdwr. o***^! 
Express  Q».  In  New  York  Cl^-  -5221 
money  by  Bxprem.  Post  Oflk^  <>'  "SLil 
Voney  Order,  at  onr  risk,  ttllfla*"**! 
MORGANA  CO.,  6 1  Murray  St.,  NH^^fH 

1'  ■  1  wmt 
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Indiana  -t*  Normal  I-  College 


The  Fall  Term  will  open  Sept.  3.  A  much  larger  enrollment  is  expected 
this  term  than  any  in  the  history  of  the  School.  Dunng  the  past  year  no  tens 
has  made  an  increase  of  less  than  ^3/4%  ^^^^  ^^^  cortesponding  term  of  the 
preceding  year.  I  he  increase  for  the  third  term  was  66^^.  From  the  rapid 
growth  of  this  school,  and  from  the  splendid  work  that  is  being  done,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  are  safe  in  making  the  claim  that  no  better  similar  institution  can 
be  found.  The  expenses  are  as  low  here  as  at  any  other  school,  and  we  deure 
,  persons  to  investigate  the  workings  of  our  Normal  before  going  to  any  other 
school. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

Common  School  Course,  Teachers'  Course,  Scientific  Coune,  Philaophical 
Course,  Classical  Course.  While  we  advii-e  the  student  to  enter  a  course  suit- 
able to  his  advancement,  we  give  him  perfect  liberty  to  take  a  purely  electire 
course.  Diplomas  are  awarded  in  all  iregular  courses  except  the  CommoB 
School  Course. 

REVIEWS  AND  HIGHER  STUDIES. 

To  persons  who  desire  to  review  in  any  branch,  or  to  begin  the  study  01 
higher  branches,  our  school  ofTtrs  special  advantages.  Three  to  four  clano 
are  organized  every  term  in  Arithmetic;  three  in  Algebra;  two  in  GraiBBar; 
one  in  Physiology ;  one  in  U.  S.  History ;  two  in  Vocal  Music ;  two  in  Elo- 
cution ;  one  in  Geography ;  one  in  Spelling ;  two  in  German,  and  one  in  Pen- 
manship. In  addition  to  these  we  have  other  classes  in  the  Sciences,  Higho 
Mathematics,  and  Language. 

THE  BUSINESS  EXCHANGE. 

No  more  complete  Business  College  can  be  found  anywhere  than  we  have 
in  connection  with  our  Normal  School.  This  course  not  only  comprises  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Book  Keeping  and  the  Theory  of  Business,  bat  it 
consists  of  a  practical  application  of  these  principles  in  our 

ACTUAL  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT, 

in  which  the  student  spends  two  hours  each  day  in  business  transactions.  He 
buys  and  sells  all  kinds  of  merchandise.  He  keeps  a  correct  and  neat  acooimt 
of  thes»e  transactions.  When  he  completes  his  course  he  understands  all  abovt 
Slocks,  Bonds,  Notes,  Receipts,  Deposits,  Checks,  Drafts,  etc,  and  has  aa 
insight  into  business  principles  that  would  have  taken  him  years  to  have  ac- 
quired if  left  for  him  to  learn  in  the  business  of  life.  If  you  desire  a  busiBCM 
education  be  sure  to  see  what  we  can  do  for  you  before  you  attend  any  other 
school. 

SPECIAL  STUDIES. 

We  teach  Type  Writing,  Short  hand,  Telegraphy,  Instrumental  Masic, 
and  Ornamental  Penmanship,  and  our  charge^  for  these  are  reasonable.  Yoa 
can  take  any  study  in  our  school  without  additional  charge  except  these  under 
the  head  of  Special  Studies. 


First  Term,  Sept.  3,  ten  weeki^;  Second  Term,  Nov.  1 2,  ten  weeks;  Tliird 
Term,  Jan.  21,  ten  weeks;  Fourth  Term,  April  i,  ten  weeks;  Fifth  Tena, 
June  10,  eight  weeks. 

Normal  Teacher — A  monthly  educational  journal  devoted  to  the  inter- 
e>ts  of  popular  education.  Price  $i  per  annum.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  one 
who  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  twenty -five  persons  who  expect 
to  attend  school  during  this  school  year.  Those  that  yiu  are  quite  sure  will 
aitc-nd  school  underline. 

For  further  particulars,  call  on  or  write  to      W.  R.  HUMPHREY, 

7-iy  CoyniaTON,  Imb. 


THE  NEW  NATIONAL 

Series  OF  S  chool  Rooks. 

iNOLUDiisra 

TBE  WELL  KNOWN  POPULAR  EDUCATIONAL  MS  OF  K.  L  &  CO. 

NOV^    COMPRISES 

Barnes^  New  National  Readers,  {Five  Books.) 
Barnes^  Primary  and  Brief  U.  S.  Histories. 

PAYSON,  DuNTON  &  SCRIBNER  COPYBOOKS, 

Bond's  Staff  Ruled  Writing  Books. 
Crosby's  Greek  Series.    Barnes'  New  Copy  Books,  {Six Books,) 
Language  and  other  Tablets  .  Barnes  '  New  Geographies  (2  B^ks,) 
Barnes'  Language  Lessons.    Ward's  Business  Forms,  (4  Nos,) 
Bartholomew  Drawing  Books.    Sill's  Practical  Grammar. 
Maxwell's  English  Grammar. 

Watson's  Complete  Speller,  (One  Book.) 

Ficklin's  New  Arithmetics,  {Two  Books.) 
Steele's  PopuiAr  Science  Texts. 
Hanson's  Latin  Books. 
The  Pathfinder  Physiologies. 

GiLLET  AND  RoLFE'S  SCIENCE  TEXTS. 

Worman's  Modern  Language  Series. 


I  ABED  upon  the  most  approTod  methods  of  iDStructloD,  teschiDg  the  Tsrioos  hran- 
e  tea  la  the  simplest  possible  way,  these  standard  school  books  sre  cheaper,  taking 
mto  ooDslderatioD  the  proportion  of  matter  and  superiority  of  mechanical  work- 
manship, than  any  other  Series  They  appeal  to  all  educators  desiring  the  latest, 
eE^peat,  and  best  text>bocks  for  their  schools. 

In  comparing  the  prices  of  our  bookH  with  those  of  other  publishers,  it  should  be  borne 
tai  mind  that  Barnes'  New  Nstloosl  Readers,  Watson's  Complete  Speller.  Ficklin's  Ele- 
mentary and  Practical  Arithmetics,  Barnes'  Language  Lessons,  and  Sill's  Practicsl  Gram- 
mar, sltogether  at  exchange  price*  eott  leu  than  12  rents  per  hundred  paffes,  and  at  introdu^ 
Hon  or  vthoiesale  prieett  eott  leu  than  19  cente  per  hundred  pages,  Barnes'  superb  new  Geog- 
laphies,  snd  the  new  edition  of  Barnes'  Brief  U.  S.  History,  which,  on  account  of  the 
different  colors  of  the  maps,  have  to  be  piiiited  with  six  different  impressions,  oeticnl^t 
at  exdumge  prices.  27  emts  per  hundred  pages,  and  at  introduction  or  wholesale  prices,  less 
than  47  onts  per  hundred  pages.  The  publishers  confidently  belieTe  that  the  introduction 
and  exchange  price  of  their  books  are  as  low  as  those  of  any  other  Series,  and  the  same 
k  also  tme  as  regards  their  prices  after  introduction. 

The  HVH  Nattonal  SeriM  of  School  Books  (in  whole  or  in  part)  Is  now  in  satisfactory  np« 
In  nsarlr  every  city  and  town  of  prominence  in  the  United  States,  hs  well  as  in  thousands 
of  flchooi  districts.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the  use  of  these  books  is  practically 
inlform. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

Ill  &  113  William  St ,  New  York.         263  &  265  Wabath  Ave.,  Chioago. 

[8-tf] 
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DA.NVII.X.B:.  INZ>IA.N^ 


The  New  and  Handsomely  gotten-up  Catalogub  ; 
the  hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  state.  The  Unparalteied 
■bould  be  known  to  every  one.  The  book  in  itself  is  «ra 
the  teacher  for  the  Science  of  Education  which  tt  gives.  \ 
address. 

Expenses:    Tuition  $8.00  for  one  term  of  10  weeks, 
secure  Tuition,  Board,  and  Room-Rent  for  10  weelcs.      Jioo-oc 
secure  the  same  for  40  weeks.    Satisfaction  is  Guaramteeti. 

Courses:  Teachers',  Scientific,  Classic,  Commercial.  Soiv^i^ 
and  Engineering,  Law,  Preparatory  Medical,  Music,  Art,  Pbooop»- 
pbj.  Type-writing,  Telegraphy. 

Preparatorv  Medical  Course:    This  has  been  much  improved. 
No  other  school  in  the  country  can  do  half  so  well  with  its  stnde 
£very  student  of  medicine  should  send  at  once  for  the  new  catab^Mt  k 
-  get  particuleo's. 

Law:  This  department  opened  November  13,  '89.  A  sucoesiM 
practicing  attorney  is  in  charge.  Lavi  students  will  find  it  to  tUr 
interests  to  investigate  the  advantages  here. 

Music.  Shorthand,  Etc.  :  These  departments  are  up  with  the 
times.     Superior  work  is  done,  and  the  tuition  is  lower  than  elsewboe: 

Special  Advantages:  Best  Location  in  the  West;  More  diScf-  . 
ent  classes  for  the  number  of  students  than  in  any  other  college ; 
nates  go  into  the  best  positions;  Expenses  a  minimum;  No  s 
theaters,  etc, ;  Students  can  enter  at  any  time:  Students  have 
liberty  in  selecting  studies ;  Students  study  in  their  rsoms;  the 
has  an  established  reputation  and  its  students  take  standing  at 
any  community.  Do  not  attend  a  local  school  that  may  go  dO' 
year. 

'  Fall  Term  opens  September  3,  '89 ; 
First  Winter  Term,  November  12,  '89; 

Calendar:      \  Second  Winter  Term,  January  21,  '90; 
Spring  Term.  April  I,  '90; 
Summer  Term.  June  10.  '90. 

Correspondence  is  solicited.    The  Catalc^ue  and  copy  of  "' 
Normal  Post"  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 
Address : 

CHARLES  A.  HABGBaVE,  FreBidt 

J.  A.  JOSEPH,  Seoietar;  and  Treasnrer. 
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Now  Ready 


Mig's  New  Language  Exercises,  Part  I.    66  pwigcs;  cloth;  muitrattd. 

20  cents.     (Paxtft  II  and  III,  new  edition,  in  preparation.) 

IcGufFey's  Revised  High  School  and  Literary  Reader,    i^mo^  479  pages, 

half    leather.    85  cents.      Will  take  the  place  of  ordinary  works  oa 
Koglish  Literature. 

lolbrook's  New  Complete  Grammar.  By  Dr.  Alfred  Holbrook,  National 
Npmial  School.  65  cents..  Combinas  the  "Training  Lessens"  and  Eng- 
lish Grammar  in  one  volume. 

HcGuflFey's  Alternate  Sixth  Reader.    A  literary  reader  for  high  grades.    Ten 
-  fall-page  iliustiations ;  cloth ;  432  psges.    60  cents. 

Hewett^S  Psychology.  For  young  teachers.  By  Edwin  S.  Hkwbtt, 
LL.  D.,  President  Illinois  State  Normal  University.  Cloth ;  193  pages. 
85  cents. 

Eclectic  PhysicaLGeography.    By  Rubsell  Hinman.   A  modem  text-book. 

Essentia  Jy  different  in  form  and  contests  from  other  works  on  the  sub- 
ject. Introduced  into  neaxly  1,000  (cne  thousand)  cities  and  towns  in 
ten  months.     Price,  |i  00;  exchange  price,  60  cents. 

THE  POPULAR  STANDARDS. 

Reading  and  Spelling.     McGuffey*s  Revised  Series.    McGoffey's  Alternate 
Series.     McGuffey's  Natural  History  Readers.     Eclectic  German  Series. 

Mathematics.      Ray's  New  Series.     White's  New   Arithmetics.      Milne's 
Ari  hmetics  and  Algebras. 

English   Language.      Harvey's   Revised   Series.      Holbrook's   Grammars. 
Long's  JLanguage  Exercises. 

Geography-     ^^^  Eclectic  Series;   and  Map  Blanks. 

History.    Eclectic  Series.    Thalheimer's  Series.     Ridpath's  Histories. 

Penmanship   and    Drawing.      Eclectic    Drawing.      Eclectic    Copy-Books. 
Eclectic  German  Cop>- Books. 

Bool(-l(eeplng.     Eclectic  Complete  Book-keeping  and  Blanks. 

Physiology.     Eclectic  Temperance  Physiology. 

Registers.    White's  Registers.     (Prices  reduced.) 

BETO  POK  OUa  PB0P08ITI01I  OF  EICHAHQE  RATE8. 


m  AMERP,  BRAGG  &  COMPANY,  Poblishers,  CiDciooati,  Ohia 

[  lO-tf  ] 


THE  BIG  FOl 

l:i  THE  KOUTE  UK  TUE 

SOUTH-WESTERN  T  tMl" 

A  Solid  Vestibule  Train. 

Wagoner  Palace  Sleeping-Cars. 

Parlor,  Cafe,  and  Biaixi] 


pendent  of  anjr  oiber  train  connections,  Tia  the 

Great  FourTrack  New  York  Central  B.  n, 

Laoding  pauengera  al  Grand  Central  Station,  in  ibe  beait  of  N«r  VoA 
•t  S;I0  p.  M.,  from  which  uoinl  itreetcan  ind  eleraied  rail  oads  cmn  be  I 
to  any  part  of  the  cily.    Arrive  BuMon  7:30  P,  H^  without  change  of  c« 

Absolutely  no  Ferry  Transfer.  ^JP'-.IS  * 

WeM  into  the  baatoeu  poni^n  of  Neir  York  City,  an  advanlace  oScml  1 
Other  line  in  America.  UnBurpaaaed  Eqaipment;  Unrivaled  Cnis 
Qnickest  Time  and  Beat  Service  ever  had  to  the  Bast. 

No  Extra  Charge  is  made  on  the  South-Western  Limited. 

}.  H.  MARTIN,  Din.  Pass.  Agent, 
D.  B.  MARTIN,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R'y,  IndiMiapolk. 

Gen'l  Past,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  I  i-tf 

THE  PRINCIPAL  AND  BEST  ROUTE  TO  THE  WEST  IS 

The  A^andalia  Line 


And  the  reason  for  ibii  is  apparent  to  all  those  who  travel  between 
But  mnd  the  West.  Its  trains  mn  solid  from  Indianapolis  to  St.  Loa 
the  service  is  con^ded  to  be  unequnTed.  Comfortable  day  coaches,  tl 
kepi  tidjr  and  clean,  handsome  and  elegantly  famished  parlor  cars  wil 
■ofa  chairs,  go  lo  make  the  trip  from  IndianapoUs  to  5l.  Laais  a  pi 
rather  than  a  hardship.  Pullman  sleeping  cats  are  run  on  day  and  night 
a  local  uleeper  is  also  nin  for  the  convenience  of  local  travel  between  I 
apolis  and  St.  Louis,  and  paxsengen  can  get  into  the  car  at  or  near  the 
Station  any  lime  after  8:30  F.  M  ,  and  will  not  be  disturbed  until  St.  L 
reachad  at  7:00  a.  m.     Rates  are  always  as  low  as  by  less  important  nx 

Through  express  trains  mn  as  follows;  Leave  Indianapolis  7:30 
11:50  A.  u.,  laoo  P.M.,  ii;i>o  p.  u.  Arrive  al  St.  Louis,  5:00  p.u^tmi 
7:40  P.  M.,  and  7:0a  A.  u.,  respectively. 

Before  making  anangetnents  for  a  western  trip,  be  sore  to  write  1 

spon  H.  R.  DERING. 

An't  GeBl  Ptm.  A(CBt  Vtaitlh  Ub 

yti  48  W.  WaahingtOD  St.,  Indianapolis, 


p 


National  Normal  University, 

1  CD  AKinKI  nUin  <-^arteri^  by  the  St«teof  Ohio  to  issue  all  Degreer  and 
LLDMINUIly  UmUi  Diploman  conferred  by  OollegeaaDdUNlTcraitles.  Twenty 
diflerent  departments  In  full  operation.  Fortv  teachers,  pelecied  fmm  thoosandi*,  for 
ipeelai  akiil  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollment  8007.  Table  boaxd  from  91  to 
•1.50  p«r  week.  Room,  well  furnished,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  week.  Tuition  ii|0 
lor  ten  weeks;  il  paid  In  adTsnte  for  the  year,  20  per  cent  discount.  $08  pays  tuition, 
board,  lodKlng,  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  aiAnrds  the  raont  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  prufea* 
ilni  or  business.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  'ucb  as  t^y»  un- 
paralleled sneceea  to  thew  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  ^41)  Statm  and  Territanes  re|  re* 
noted  laot  year.  Fifty  (SO)  Literary  Societies  in  constant  operation,  with  no  extra 
gpense. 

Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law.  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  moat  oemmodlous  and  imposing  educational  building  in  the  State.  Fifteen  (151 
temltorT  cotti^w,  with  town  boarding  bomses,  afTord  ahnndaiit  accommodations.  At 
Ifftu  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  conducied  successfully  by  graduates  of  this  Insti* 
tation.  More  and  better  work  ia  done  here  in  ten  weeks  than  In  most  other  schoolM  in 
twoity.  OTor  100*000  of  niy  students,  in  OTerr  buiinees  and  profession,  in  all  (<arta 
«f  the  nation,  are  my  ▼ouehers. 

t^  iJirculars  sent  free.    Speelal  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  PRBS.  AXiFHSD  HOJLBHOOK^ 

i>.ly Xjebanon,  Oliio. 

Batabliahed  195a  EDUCATE  FOR  BUSXNE8&  Reorganixed  1885. 

Indianapolis  Business  Dniversity, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICE. 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-keeping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pen- 
manshipf  and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictly  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
18  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  fullinformaiion,    Elegent  Catalogue  free,      i-tf 

WCC^  13  T?T?^  <?onferred  without  reHdenM.  Any  one  can  necure  this  desir- 
J^  JZLvjXxiZtfXLO  able  end  by  pursuiDg  a  course  of  study  by  COff/tiSPOND£/tn  £ 
under  eminent  i  oilege  Professors,  at  slight  cost.  Those  who  have  left  College  without 
ciadnatlng  should  write  us  for  requisite  conditions  and  grad  uate  as  soon  as  poeeibl«.  Full 
information  of  Courses,  Prefeesors,  etc.,  given  In  the  UNION  READING  CIRCLE,  a 
iai^  16-page  literary  Jonrual,  sample  copies  of  which  and  application  form  for  memler- 
ship  will  be  mailed  10  any  addiees  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  postage  stamps. 

Addreu  COR    IJNIVER81TY,  BOX  0,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
9.  B.— Sitaations  to  teach/ree  to  members  and  suhecribers     Agents  wanted.       4-ly 

Union  (Jhristian  College, 

LIVE  TEACHERS,  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  the  best  success  in 
their  caiiingt  will  find  the  opportunity  at  Union  Christian  College,  Mer  m, 
Ind.  You  can  take  your  choice  in  studies:  Aormal^  Preparaiv  y^ 
AcaeUmiCy  Collegiate^  Biblical^  Commercial^  Elocution,  Music,  and  Painting. 
ADVANTAGES  GOOD,  TEACHING  THORiiUGH,  EXPENSES  LOW, 
Fall  Term  begins  Sept  6,  1887.  Winter  Term  begins  Nov.  30,  1887, 

Spring  Term  begins  March  9,  1888. 

For  new  catalogue  and  other  information,  address, 

lO-tf  L.  J.  ALDRICH,  Presidknt,  Merom,  Sullivan  Co.,  Ind. 
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lOBITBUB  OOLLBTT. 


WILLI  4M  BBILMAir.  < 

D.  1.  MACKrr.  I 

■.  r.  ■CBTOV.  I 

WILLIAM  PLBMIlfO,  i 
B.  0.  BBLL, 

IAMBS  MUBDOCK.  j 

BDWABD  HAWKIKS.  , 


No.  101  West  Washington  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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71?  /A^  School  Officers  of  Indiana : 

The  sereral  Complete  Series  of  Readers,  Geographies^  and 
published  by  this  Company  were  adopted  on  July  loth,  1889, 
Board  of  Education,  for  exdusiTe  use  in  the  common  schools  o 
the  next  five  years.    This  action  was  taken  under  the  law  of 
The  best  evidence  of  the  merits  and  value  of  these  books  is 
resolutions  of  the  Board  of  Eklucation,  taken  from  the  official 
are  as  follows: 

Whbkbas,  The  text  books  in  geography  submitted  by  the  Iii£aiia  School  1 
oonatsting  of  an  elementary  geography  and  a  complete  geography,  are  in  the  * 
Board  of  School  Book  Commistioncn,  fully  equal  in  sixe  and  quality  as  to 
■tyle  of  binding  and  mechanical  execution,  to  the  Lclecti :  Series  of  geographies 
tion  z  of  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  to  create  a  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  2 
fnr  use  in  the  common  schools  of  tbe  State  of  Indiana,  a  series  of  text-books,  defiAoafp  zbr  <faef 
of  certain  officers  therein  named  with  reference  thereto,  making  appropriations  thejcfcr,  d-Jusf 
certain  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  providing  penalties  forriolationof  the  ptovisionsof  saidact, 
repealing  all  laws  in  conflict  therewith,  and  declaring  an  emergency." 

RtMolvedf  That  the  bid  presented  by  that  company  be  accepted,  and  that  a  ooi<*acC  be^ 
tered  into  with  the  said  Indiana  School  Book  Company  to  furnish  thoe  text-boolcs  in 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law,  and  the  supplementary  proposab  contained  m  ti>e 
accompanying  the  bid,  as  follows : 

"  If  this  bid  is  accepted  and  the  complete  geoftrapby  is  adopted  we  propose  to  add 
new  countv  map  of  Indiana,  showing  the  railroad^  ot  the  state,  and  special  Indiana  text 
alent  to  like  matter  in  Eclectic  Geography.  No.  9.     When  the  proposed  "*'  ' 

mitted,  maps  of  each  will  be  made  and  put  mto  the  geography.     When  the 
plcted,  revised  tables  of  population,  etc.,  will  be  inserted  as  speedily  as  practicable.'' 

Whbvbas,  The  series  of  arithmetics  submitted  by  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company 
entitled  **  ElemenUrv  Arithmetic"  and  "Complete  Arithmetic"  of  the  "Ind^na  Ecbc 
Series,"  is,  in  the  juogment  of  this  Board,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  mi 
style  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution,  to  Ray's  new  aeries  of  anthmetacs  named 
standard  in  the  law  above  mentioned; 

Resolvta^  That  the  bid  of  said  company  be  accepted  and  a  contract  be  made  widi 
pany  in  accordance  with  the  law  aforesaid. 

Whbrbas,  In  the  opinion  of  this  Commission  the  series  of  readers  known  as  Ae 
Educational  Series,  and  ofl^ered  in  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company,  are  eqnal  ii 
size  and  quality  as  to  matter,  material,  stvle  of  binding,  and  mechanical  execution  ,to  thie  A^ 
pleton  series  named  as  a  standard  in  the  law  above  quoted; 

Rtsohftd^  That  the  bid  of  the  Indiana  School  Book  Company  be  accepted,  and  the  afioie- 
■aid  series  of  readers  be  adopted  and  a  contract  be  entered  into  with  the  said  firm  to  fnmish  %ii 
books  lor  the  use  of  the  schools  of  Indiana. 

The  above  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a  practically  unaaimons  vote. 
The  following  members  of  the  Boaid  were  present  and  voted : 

Harvey  M.  LaFollette,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

L.  H.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Indianapolis  Public  Schools. 

David  S.  Jordan,  President  of  Indiana  University. 

W.  W.  Parsons,  President  of  State  Normal  School. 

J.  W.  Layne,  Superintendent  of  Evansville  Public  Schools. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent  of  Terre  Haute  Public  Schoc^ 

Alvin  P.  Hovey,  Governor  of  Indiana.  8-? 


he  Northern  Indiana  Normal  School 


VVill  open  its  17tti  year  Sept.  3,  1889. 


The  Continued  Growth  of  the  Institution  ia  its  Beat  ReoommendccUon, 


T 


HIS  is  the  Largest  Normal  Sbhool  in  the  United  States,  and  offers 
advantages  found  at  no  other  similar  institation. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THEIR  WORK  A  SPECIALTY. 


DEPARTMENTS.— Preparatory,  Teachers',  C  egiate,  Special  ScU 
ence,  Engineering,  Elocution,  Penmanship,  Pine  Art,  Music,  Law, 
Telegraphic,  Phonographic,  and  Review. 

One  tuition  admits  to  all.  The  classes  are  so  sectioned  that  each  student 
has  the  same  advantages  as  though  the  attendance  did  not  exceed  lOO.  Stu- 
dents of  all  grades  are  received.  The  attendance  being  so  large  enables  us 
Ce  have  classes  of  so  many  grades  that  Students  can  enter  any  time,  select 
their  own  studies,  and  advance  as  rapidly  as  they  may  desire. 

TSACHERS. — None  but  experienced  teachers  are  employed.     Speeialistt 
are  provided  for  each  department, 

LIBRARY. — The  School  is  provided  with  a  larger  and  more  complete 
Library  than  any  other  Normal  School. 

APPARATUS. — An  abundance  of  the  best  Apparatus  is  provided  for  the 
elucidation  of  every  subject. 

COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT.— This  is  conducted  on  the  actual 
business  plan.  The  large  attendance  enables  us  to  have  double  sets  of 
offices^  which  afford  advantages  for  thoroughness  that  can  be  found  at 
no  other  school. 

POSITIONS. — The  demand  for  teachers  and  business  men  trained  here  is 
always  greater  than  can  be  supplied. 

The  Facilities  of  the  School  are  Largely  Increased. — Our  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide all  the  advantages  found  at  the  older  and  endowed  institutions,  and 
at  an 

EXPENSE  LESS  THAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  PLACE: 

Tnitioa,  ^8  per  term.  Good  board  and  furnished  room,  ^1.70  to  I1.90  per 
week.  We  own  the  college  buildings  and  boarding  houses  as  well,  hence  are 
prepered  to  furnish  the  b^t  accommodations  at  the  low  rates  named.  The 
School  continues  its  rema/kable  growth,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  the 
work  meets  the  wants  of  the  masses. 

School  the  entire  year.    Catalogue  giving  full  particulars  mailed  free. 
AddreH, 

H.  B.  BROWN,  Principal,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Associate  Principal. 

CALENDATi  :  Fall  Term  will  open  SepU  3 ;  First  Winter  Term  will  open 
Nov.  12;  Second  Winter  Term  will  open  Jan.  20,  1 890;  Spring  Term 
will  open  April  1/90;  Summer  or  Review  Term  will  open  June  JO,  '90. 

[S-tfl 


MONON  ROUTE 


'0")]  UHllSVilltllEWAimiYI  CMICA60  RtCfeP^ 
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THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIBECT  R0X7TK  FROM 


To  Frankfort.  Delphi,  MonticellOi  Michigan  Cityi 


And  aff points  in  Northern  Indiana^  Michigan^  NortA€m\IUinoiSy  ^usms^ 
Itwa^  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansiis^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^ 
CaUfimia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS   DAILY   SI 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City.     £legami 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  Checked  to  ~ 

No  rottte  can  offer  you  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  tfaaa  «c 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Flatfonns  lad 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvements.  Superior  advaitfagesto 
Western  Emi^ants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  reached  faf 
other  lines.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pnchaft 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  ns. 

For  full  and  reliable  information,  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berths,  plcMC 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  Ageni, 

Ofifice,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAPOLIS^  IND. 

E.  O.  McCORMlCK.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 

13,000  pp  The  Internationai  Cyclopedia.  15  VoPhb. 

Complete  to  Date,  January  1869. 

For  comprehensiveness,  conciseness,  convenience,  lateness,  and 
cheapness,  it  is  second  to  none.  Its  greatness  of  size — admitting  of 
many  titJes ;  its  lateness — insuring  fresh  data ;  low  in  price — ^a  hard- 
times  requirement;  an  easy  payment  plan — making  its  purchase  no 
burden ;  American  and  Foreign  Editions — its  character  intematioDai, 
makes  it  the  most  available  and  desirable.  Adopted  by  the  ChicaFo 
Board  of  Education  for  use  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  AH  vrisb- 
ing  to  purchase  a  Library  of  Uuivcrsal  Knowledge  will  do  well  to 
BUY  THE  International. 

Address.  U  S.  B.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


SPECIAIi 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


—  TO  — 


PARIS 


EUMPE 

-AND  THE- 

(VORLD'S  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

ingland,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium 

ind  Holland.  Finest  Jlne  of  Steamers 
iiossing  t^he  Atlantic.  All  travel  and 
lotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  BATES, 
ftooms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
$end  for  circular,  free. 

K.  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  8q.,  Boston,  Mass* 


8AYB  MONKT.  Befoiv 

BICYCLE  or_. 

Bend  to  A.  W.  QUXP  ft  CO .  D*yUML  Oliil 
for  prices.  Orer  MO  shop-won  sadtdJoa 
Cycles.  Repairincr&Bd Ntekeiins.  BhTdi^ 
anns  and  TTPe-wziten  taken  is  tnift] 


KSIA**^' 

kladsi  ISonnL  and  Me. 
dalUiSad. 

oTfSSn 

Bv  Prompt.    This  notice  will  appear  butMcri 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  Z.  nonPS  BBOKBIlL  WifOi  | 
Low  Kates  to  Preaeheraaod  Tteefewa  AftRi 
Wanted.  8T0n  MKBIOXB  C«., 


VOL  xtty. 


/^f^'^n 
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0£¥0T£0  TO  UatSAL 


Tbb  Schooi.  Boon— 


Economy  In  ODDcga  Work.    A.B-HlIW- 

Bdioc  Ne<d»d  Changn  Id  Coanlf  loiiji' 

tatw.    Eir*  MtiirDtlt — 

Oemfniarr  EdrnwIoD  (n  UlawbuKlh 
re  tlie  BeTOlnltoo.... 

Ton  Mllch'i'^wdom!^"!Z".";.T!^~.'.'.".'.'  E 

li»iifra!  In/nrmtllon  :    w'ho'™"John 
BrlglilT—OkJibama— Good  Old  Diyi  E 

DBP^klKBHT  or  PlDAOOOY— 

Home  FuniUnienl*!  Trg1h« I 

Coma  Down  to  Eartb  Again „.  ! 

FlBTlng  irirb  Ifae  B>t  npald*  down E 

ADOiBi-worksdCmaf. E 

langugr  LEWin  (Dd  Comrasn  ta  there- 
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The  Phlloaophj  of  Percenuga..., 


I 
SIIE»IjmNAL«BI)OK«Effiem, 

Bnppll*!  lU  Book!  Bold  to  tb«  T»d*. 

Sheet  Music  and  Music  Bool<s, 

8TATI0VEB7  AHD  8nin)RIE8, 

To  Members  at  Whofesale  Cost 

SsND  Stamps  for  Cataloguis. 
Agent)  Wanted  in  euth  Oonn^  in  Ind. 

We  guarantee  pleasant  and  pToGlable  env 
plojrment  to  teachers  (both  male  and  female) 
during  vacation. 

Write  lor  onr  liberal  terms. 

J.  C.  SIPE,  Manager, 

'""■^iV^^^^^S^s^"'"- 1  IndianapolB.  Ind. 


Great  Belie 


18   inataotlj    ftff<nd«d   tatena  1 
Broncbltls,    bj   tbe  dm  «f  Av 
Cherry  P«ctarftL    Eltfaet  aa  ni 
ii.vne,  to  allay  InBammMica,  « 
Iiectorant,  to  loosen  and  brta^ti 
luuoos,  tliia  preparaiion  haa  iw  iqal 

"Last  wlnrpr  I  contracted  a  ■ 
cold,  which,  hy  repeated  eipomi. 
came  quite  ohstinate.  I  vas  ■ 
troubled  with  hoamenesi  and  bmi 
Irritatlnn.  After  tryinfc  rsricu  ■ 
i:in*».  without  relief.  I  at  last  piuch 
a  bottle  of  Ayer'a  Ch«rr;  PectonL  < 
taking  tliia  mecllcine,  my  cough  am 
almost  Immeiltatclv,  niiil  I  ure  li 
well    ever   since."  — Rev.   Tl 

Russell.  Secretary  Holston  C _, 

and  P.  E.  of  the  Greenville  DatH-Kf^ 
Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

"  My  mother  was  sick  three  ^eana 
very  low  with  bronchitis.  We  toi 
nothing  would  cure  her.  Oat  at  i 
friends  told  me  about  Ayei's  Cks 
Pectoral  She  tried  it,  hma  used  ai 
bottles,  and  Is  now  well."— T.  El 
Chamberlain,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pecton 


^^  OFFESEO  Ifl  lUSHEIS  UD  SCHQOIS  DESJBIIB II  BUY  OUEIU 

Piano  or  Organ 

We  Bell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Fayments,  to  i  Suit  oni  Gostomen 

Org&QR  takan  in  Eiohanga  on  Pianoi.    Stinan  Pianos  tokon  foi  nsw  UnrielAi 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  Cash  and  $5  Per  M<ma 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

SHEAPEE  TEAK  MY  PLAOE  IH  THE  OITI. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H,  Baldwin  &  Co 

Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.     Also  a  Urge  variety  i 

?econd-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  {z;  upwwJt 

IS'  Write  for  Catalogues  akd  Prices.  "•> 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specially.     Moving  Order*  given  prompt  attentiflt. 

96,  97  and  99  If.  Penn.  St.,        INDIANAPOLS ] 


Cfr&rllelcl. 
Cat  Iran  t. 
Oleveland. 
F'xx>etoel. 
laoy's  Face. 
Olrl'sFace. 
Idlan's  Face. 
IVoman's  Face. 
ILiOngfellow. 
^^WTiiUler. 


Portraits. 

142  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

143  Ralph  Waldo. Emerson. 

144  George  Eliot. 

145  Shakespeare. 

146  Tennyson. 

147  Wm.  C.  Bryant. 

148  Edgar  Allen  Poe. 

149  Napoleon. 

150  Wellington. 

151  Pope  Leo  XIH. 

152  King  WUliam. 

153  Bismark. 

154  Czar  of  Russia. 


159  Prof.  Agassiz. 

160  Horace^ann. 

176  Charles  Dickens- 

177  Lonlse  Alcott. 

178  James  Ruesel  Lowell. 

179  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

220  Harrison. 

221  Blaine. 

222  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe. 

223  Gladstone. 

K.  Frederick  III. 
Z.   Columbos. 


lexEft 


XjIfb-size  stencil  pobtraits  of  ALL  THE  PRESIDENTS  mailed  for  $1.00  or  any  one  of 
a  5  cents. 


Patriotic  Subjects. 


XJ.  S.  Flag,  5  cents.  Laive  Spread  Eagle  with  National  Emblems,  very  handsome, 

Price,  30  cents.     Liberty  Bell,  6  cents.    175.  Washington   on   Horseback,  5  cents. 
Sxtra   Large   Portraits  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Longfellow  and  Columbus. 
X*Tlce  15  cents  each. 


70  Bow  Boat. 

71  Sloop. 

72  Sobooner. 
TO  Slileld. 

74  Bartholdi  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty. 


Miscellaneous, 


75  Badge  ot  G.  A.  R. 

76  A  Study  in  Drawing  a 

House. 

77  Vase.- 

79  Laplander,  Sledge   and 
Reindeer. 


118  Steamer. 

119  Bowl  and  Pitcher. 
171  Sponge  Fishing. 
173  Locomotive. 

178  Horse  Car. 
181  Organ  Grinder. 


Charts  of  Animal  Life. 

Chart  A.    Showing  the  Respiratory  Organs  of  Mammals,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 
Chart  B.    Showing  the  relation  of  the  Teeth  of  Mammals  to  their  Feet,  Food,  Habits,  eto. 
Chart  C.    Showing  the  Bills,  Feet,  and  Legs  of  Birds,  indicating  their  habits,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  are  classified. 

Chart  D.   JMseeeted  Insect,  showing  all  the  different  parts. 

Chart  E.    Shows  the  metamorphosis  of  the  Butterfly ,Xarva,  Pupa,  and  Imago. 

Chart  F-    Shows  Twelve  Different  Kinds  of  Shell-flsn,  all  Univalves. 

Chart  G.    Skeleton  and  Outline  of  the  Frog. 

Chart  Hi    Shows  the  Different  Kinds  of  Bivalves. 


Charts  of  Plant  Life. 


Chart  A. 
Chart  B. 
Veins. 

Chart  C. 
Chart  D. 
Chart  £. 
Chart  F. 
Chart  G. 


Kinds  of  Boots  Fibrous,  Branching,  Bulbous  and  Tuberous. 

Classification  of  Plants  as  Endogens  and  Ezogens  according  to  Stems  and 

Shapes  and  margins  of  leaves. 
The  parts  of  a  Dissected  Flower  Magnified. 
Spices;  Cinnamon,  Clove,  Nutmeg,  iTimento. 
Spices;  Mustard,  Ginger,  Cayenne,  Pepper. 
Five,  kinds  of  grasses. 


Physiological  Charts. 

These  Charts  are  larger  and  more  accurate  than  ever  before  offered  in  stencils,  eight 
charts.  The  Skeleton  (26c.),  The  Nervous  System  (15c.)  Heart  (10c),  Lungs  (10c.),  Intestines 
(10c),  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  (10c.),  I^ye  and  Vision  (10c.),  Complete  set,  75  cents. 

Large  Chart  showing  five  races  of  mankind.    Price,  15  cents. 


Writing  Charts. 


Ckarts  showing  correct  position  of  hand  in  writing;  two  positions.  Size  24x80  inches 
10  cents.  Five  oharu  of  Capital  Letters,  dix  inches  high  —small  letters  accompanying— per 
set,  SO  cents. 
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i^^m/AMs  SKo$sits, 


I  The  mott  popular  aod  inocenf  nl,  and  the  only  eompIeCe  Miriea  of  Oommerclal  Text  Beoin  paUhM 
Theee  book*  are  now  aied  by  nearlf  all  of  the  beat  Bu»iDeM  CoUefes  and  Commeicia]  Scbeoltla  lib 
Uaited  Statea  aud  Canada,  and  are  oTery  where  aooepted  aa  the  atandard  worka  for  eommezeial  natij. 


rioth,  22S  parea,  8^  x  12  ioehea. 
Betail»  $2.60.      WholeHUe,  $1.35.      I 


wiaoDnciiTE  BOoatiPiw.{  -  ■  ^"^^  '^  -^  •■ 


Introdvedott,  HjMl 

-  faehea. 
IntrodncUon,  ISelSi 

%yLx  VI  Inehea. 
Retail,  $1.25.    Wholesale,  75e.    IntitidDCtloB,  Ma. 


com&ciiiuwj 


Goth,  810  pacea,  m  x  10  Incbea. 
Betall,  $2.00.      Wholeaale,  fl.UO.      Introduction,  79  di. 


COlVEECIAl  AEITBlETICii        Betall,  12.00!    Whol£llf^'$100.^  Int^di^on,  ^ela. 

ClMb,  100  pun,  6K  z  10  laduL 
Betall, 7SC.  WbolciBlc, SOo.  latraCIIMt 


Prutieal  liraii»  aid  Btisin  Coniiposdiut.  { 


SEVEHT?  LESSOXS  IN  IPELUVB.  { 


Ooth,  180  pacea,  4x6  incliea. 
Betall,  80  eta.     Wholeaale,  20  eta.     IntiodnetioB,  lie. 


600  erUhugUutic  Utttifmmialt,  uHth  namet  0/teaeheri  and  *dUfoUt  arepubHahsd  im  <mr  < 

Sample  copfM  of  any  of  the  foregoing  publications  will  be  mailed  poatpaid  to  teachers  or  idoii 
officers  at  the  special  Introduction  priop.  Specimen  pages  of  the  books,  together  with  oar  catahni 
containing  prices,  testimonials,  and  foil  particulars  regarding  them,  and  alao  reeardlng  oorTires 
Weekt*  BuHneti  Praeiiee,  Compfete  Schori  Regititr,  CoUege  Curmcy,  CpminmrCal  Smdmft  Aa,  and 
other  BChAol  supplies  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  teacher  on  application. 

Two  new  publications  will  come  from  the  press  Augusts,  1889— Civtl  OovKKifUBiiT  aod  FtSB 
Lessons  ik  BooKKBKPiwe.  (6-lt)  WILLIAMS  &  ROGERS.  Rochttter,  N.  Y. 


SPSCIAIi 

TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


—  TO  — 


PARIS 


EUROPE 


i$75.««  to  $250.2»A8?!!B15: 

Agents  preferred  wbo  can  famish  a  horse  i»d  gfvf 
(their  whole  time  to  the  buatneas.  SfMsre  nensso 
may  be  proflubly  easploved  also.  A  few  raesaeisiii 
towns  and  cities.  B.  P.  JOHKSOM  &  CO.,  1009  Xabi 
Street,  Bicbmond,  Va.  8>n 


-AND  THE- 

WORLD'8  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

England,  France,  Germany,  the  Rhine,  Belgium 

and  Hollandi  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
crossing  l^he  Atlautic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Booms  are  Being  Rapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  Bq.,  Boston, 


I  in  11  r  STUDY.    LATIN  and  GREEK 
U|I|II|W  ATSIUUT,  useihe«'INT£RLlN. 

I  I  U  If  1 1*  EAR-<  LASSICS. "    Sample  page 

and  Otalogiip  of  School  Book8  free.    C  Dt  Siltkb  & 

Sons,  No.  (Y)  1102  Wainut  Street, 

«-l7  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


•▲▼BMOHET. 

BICYCLE  or 


Dd  to  A.  W.  OUMP  ft  CO .  Daytea.  ^ 
rnricea.  OToriOOshop-wommzMlMwi 
cles,  Kepairlnffand  KIckelteg.  Bi^^ 


Send  to 

for  price  w.-.  — ^— ^jj^-— . , 

Cjcles,  Kepairinffand  KIckelteg.  Bicyc^ 
iQuia  and  T7Pe>wrlten  taken  lattida 


.  Bk  Prompt.    This  notice  will  appear  bat  Mcr 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  Z.  ST0II*8  BIOlRSUIi  f  AflB 
Low  ItAtea  to  I*r«Mch«r»  and  Teadw*-  AfOO 
W«nted.  8T0II MJAICUB  CO.,  QdHj, 


^    1856-1889.    ^ 
VOL.   XXXIV.  Va._=_.<="  #«««£«  r. 


DEVOTEO  TO  LIBCKAL 


Education.  ( 


♦Sdpesihtendest  of  Pdbuo  Instedotion.-. 


u  ■  baiis  for  Pro- 


WTinen  SuBiailioi 

Kupenlibilui  or    I 
Tucliai.    JoKph 


unAQ   Scbool 


A  UaliToTDU  idti 


A  Geunpbf  LeuDH.. 
Crncr^  Inlonmlion,.., 


•  ■bHripllDir  PrP», 


-   —  ■— 3T 

■   tl^O  ParAniam. 


Qucfllioog  for  Novembe 


School  Book  TfaioTi 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.1 

W.  A.  BBIilj,  EDITOK  ANI>  PUBI^ISHiat. 


CANCERS 


CMandSeliiKilB 

.Ho.S.      ES  ln...2gD  lla„.l 
n  No.(M.»tn...M01b>.~ 


Hi>njkDi..lHtMhlli.l[.T, 


FREES? 


$IOOOforaHi 

•  out  new  MCDU.  uid  f or  M  omttwOlaBd  • 
posb^'oiibinin.piKUI'late.  DrSlTiT.  MIABI  I 


w  3FECI  A  T  ■    I 

BffEIEB  Tfl  lUEHEIS  U 

Piano  ^ 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy 

Oigani  taken  in  Exobimgo  «d  Fiu 

Fianos  at  $26  Cash,  $1 
Organs  at 

PIANOS  AND  OttUAOiti  hUK  Ktni  i 


Dja.B 

IWHOLE 

Decker  Bros.,   Hain 

Pianos.     Estey  Organ 

second-hand  Pianos  ai 

Mer  Weiti 

TUNING  «id  REPAIRI^ 

96,  97  and  99  1= 


w 


Bo  you  have  pains  about  the  ehest  and  sides, 
and  sometimes  in  the  baek  t  Do  you  feel  dull  and  sleepy  1 
Does  your  mouth  have  a  had  taste,  especially  in  the  morn- 
ing t  Is  there  a  sort  of  sticky  slime  collects  about  the 
teeth?  Is  your  appetite  poor?  Is  there  a  feeling  Uke  a 
heavy  load  on  the  stomach,  sometimes  a  faint,  all-gone  sen- 
sation at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  food  does  not  satisfy? 

Are  your  eyes  sunken  ?  Do  your  hands  and  feet  become 
cold  and  feel  clammy?  Have  you  a  dry  cough?  Do  you 
expectorate  greenish  colored  matter  1  Are  you  hawking 
and  spitting  all  or  part  of  the  time?  Do  you  feel  tired  all 
the  while  ?  Are  you  nervous^  irritable  and  gloomy  ?  Do 
you  have  evil  forebodings  ?  Is  there  a  giddiness,  a  sort  of 
whirling  sensation  in  the  head  Ivhen  rising  up  suddenly  ? 
Do  your  bowels  become  costive  ?  Is  your  skin  dry  and  hot 
at  times?  Is  your  blood  thick  and  stagnant?  Are  the 
whites  of  your  eyes  tinged  with  yellow  ?  Is  your  urine 
Bcanty  and  high  colored  ?  Does  it  deposit  a  sediment  after 
standing?  Do  you  frequently  spit  up  your  food,  sometimes 
with  a  sour  taste  and  sometimes  with  a  sweet  ?  Is  this 
frequently  attended  with  palpitation  of  the  heart  ?  Has 
your  vision  become  impaired?  Are  there  spots  before 
the  eyes?  Is  there  a  feeling  of  great  prostration  and 
weakness?  If  you  suffer  from  any  of  iheso  sjrmptoms, 
send  me  your  name  and  I  will  send  you,  by  mail, 

Bend  your  addreM  OB  poital  card  to-day,  Myoa  may  not V    M    'v^^^^ 
see  thii  notice  again.  ^         ^^^^^ 

Addms.  Darning  tbiaiMpor,  Prof.  HART*  212  £•  9th  St.*  N.  Y. 


April,  July,  Oct.,  Jan. 


J 


8ch( 


The  bat  in  th«  wwld  ud 
the  cheapen.  Weir  longct 
tluu  anf  other,  u  the  we<i 
cones  on  the  edge  of  the 
.eftTTfdt 
All  tbe  oboTe  Hid  tptrytkiiig  for  tdiiMb  wannhrtnrcd  by 

A.  H.  AMDKKWS  *  CO., 


BAKNES'  NEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  COMPUETK  OUTFIT  FOR  OOMMOM  SCHOOLS. 

Trnir  National  I  Nnn-Parttsan  1 1  !(«ii-S«etl«iial  1 1 1  F»r  a  United  M«UbbI!II 


READERS. 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL. 

-TlieEiiuoitlinial  flem«  ot  the  DeoMl 


MAXWELL'S      PRIMARY      LES- 
SONS IN  LANGUAGE. 
SILL'S    PRACTICAL   LESSONS 
IN   ENGLISH. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 
"—^ PATHFINDER  SERIES. 

••It  Y.iiinfl  i'eViiile,       -       -       iso 
Kionlc  i'bvBluloffy,       -         l,uo 


'4ES  &  CO.,  PueusHERS. 


ARITHMETIC. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

TwoBooliB.  A  Itlnlmnm  ot  TImott  wlUl 
■  Mailmam  at  Praotlce.  ElemaiitaiT,  a 
ula.i  NaUonal.  70  otB. 

HISTORY. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 

Tot -Bwtij Station  mi  K\\  CUuea.  Inlt 
IraotLie  Form.    Unltwl  States,  tl-Da;  TM 

°'     PENMANSHIP. 
BARNES'  NEW  SERIES. 


Send  fof  Htm  "daMcripfim  Caia- 
loguB,"  lUusiraM.  Jutt  Ittuvl. 

To  iHcllltate  I! 
b"g)[K,  we  sei 

ere>i  ptppald, 

-    NEW  YORK  ANO  CHICAGO 


-Tja-T'irr   --''^^;=^ imUm  -    -      '    — ^» ■  -    .,  -  ..i^-Ba  » 


JUST  pimusHED.   THE  psychology  for  teachers. 

Welch's    Teachers'    Psychology. 

By  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  Ex-president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  Iowa* 
Author  of  "Talks  on  Psychology."  Cloth,  i2mo.  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  to 
teachers,  f  i.oo ;  by  mail  12  cents  extra. 

WHY   THIS    IS    A    SUPERIOR    VOLUME. 
(i«)    It  is  an  effective  help  to  self  study  because  it  systemizes  and  classifies  the 
•operations  which  every  one  recognizes  as  taking  place  in  his  own  mind. 

(2.)     It  deals  with  the  mind  only  in  its  actual  manifestations,  avoiding  all  those  specn- 

ns  that  have  for  centuries  trammelled  the  study  of  Psychology. 

(3*)    It  inculcates  the  habit  of  systematic  self ■  scrutiny  and  the  study  of  the  minds  of 


(4-)    The  application  of  Psychology  to  the  principles  of  teaching  is  full  and  detailed. 

dr*  Tliis  is  a  remarkable  volume.     Nealy  1,000  copies  were  subscribed  for  in  advance 
•of  pablication.     Even  if  you  own  another  similar  book  you  will  want  this  too. 
T*hld    remarkable  book    by  a    well-known    Western  Educator,   ouflrht  to 

be  In  the  hands  of  every  Western  teacher. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories- 

Sy  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  Enlarged  reading  circle  edition  with  an  analysis  of  each 
chapter,  a  full  index  of  subjects,  and  new  chapters  on  *'  Froebel "  and  the  '*  Americaa 
Common  School."  Cloth,  i6mo.  237  pp.  Price,  50  cents  ;  to  teachers,  40  cents  | 
by  maO  5  cents  extra.    This  is  the  best  Short  History  of  Education  published. 

Perez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood, 

An  Exhaustive  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Children.  By  Bernard  Perez.  Edited  sad 
translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  translator  of  "Child  and  Child  Nature,"  with  sa 
introduction  by  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  author  of  ''  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  etc.  New 
edition  with  a  most  valuable  index,  ismo,  cloth,  324  pp.  Price,  $1.50 ;  to  teachef% 
ff.ao ;  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra. 

^  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  Normal  and  Training 
Sonool.  ChloaflTO,  says :  **  I  am  glad  to  see  that  yon  have  published  Perez's  wonderful  won 
'iqMn  diilahood.    I  shall  do  all  I  can  to  get  everybody  to  read  it.    It  is  a  grand  work.** 

TEACHERS'  Ml.  Butler's  Argument  for  Manual  Training. 
MANUAL  j  12.  Allen's  Temperament  in  Education. 
SERIES.      (  13.  Groff's  School  Hygiene. 

i6mo,  paper,  15  cents  each ;  to  teachers,  12  cents  ;  by  mail,  i  cent  extra. 

NEW   EDITIONS  of  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Patridge's  "Quincy  Methods."    Illustrated. 

Tke  sundard  book  of  the  '*  New  Methods  "  in  Primary  Teaching.    Cloth,  Z3ino»  700  p^ 
Price,  |z.7$  ;  to  teachers,  f  1.40;  by  mail,  13  cents  extra. 

Shaw  and  Donneirs  School 


Cloth,  i2mo,  275  pp.  Price,  $1.25  ;  to  teachers,  f  z.oo ;  by  mail  ic  cents  extra. 
This  helpful  book  has  just  been  enlarged  by  75  pages.  An  astonishing  number  oi 
helpful  hints  as  to  *'  Methods  "  will  be  found  in  it. 

<jarclner's  Town  and  Country  School  Buildings.  %2.so. 

Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners.    50  cents. 

South  wick's  Quiz-Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 

TICB  OF  TEACHING.     75  cents. 

Welch's  Talks  on  Psychology.    s<^  cents. 

%*  Send  for  new  64  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  large  list  of  helpful  Books  foi 
Tettcheni,  free,  zoo  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  teachers*  books  of  all  publishen^ 
'6  cents.    Correspondence  with  reading  circles  solicited. 

The  above  books  are  but  a  few  of  our  large  list  recently  published. 

E  L  KELLOGG  &-  CO.,  Educational  Publishers.  ^ « SJJr'Sirr;^ JS^^culii 


SnppUai  ill  liKikl  Bald  to  th<  Trid*. 

Sheet  Music  and  Music  Books, 

STATIOHEBT  ABD  SUHDRIES, 

To  Members  at  Wholesale  Cost 

SCND  Stamps  fob  Cataloques. 

A|;eiitB  WuLted  in  eub  Ooan^  in  Ind. 

We  guBraniee  pleasant  and  profitable  en- 

ployment  lo  teacbett  (both  male  and  female) 

Write  lor  our  liberal  tenns. 

J.  C.  SIPE,  Manager, 

Noa.  4,  s,  (  *  7  Sentlnil  Block,  (  |^:„_,„„|;„    i„j 

■8^  N.  tia\i\AB  St..      s  Iflijianapolis,  Ifid. 


Nervous  Prostrath 

So  pTey^lent,  eapeoiaJlr  among  -n 
r«aalta  Irom  overtaxins  tbeq 
Tbe  aasimilative  organa  beeooia.  _ 
ranged,  the  blood  growa  weak  aa<ta 
poverished,  and  hence  "  tbat  llrcd  K 
ing"  of  which  many  complain.   Tm 
such  cases,  there  is  no  remedjiifHi 
Acer's  Saraaparllla.    Take  no  oOk 

' '  Some  time  ago  T  found  mj  n« 
entirely  ma  down.    I  had  a  itA^t 


constant  fatigue  and  lansncn' 

>  try  Ayeri  ^mi 

'1  tlw  bM» 


tJDd  of  ti 


little  ambition    for  any  t 

A  friend  advised  ir  "  '"  *~" 

parilla.  which   I  < 

Hults.    It  lias  done  me  more  good  4 

all  other  medicines  I  have  stet  aw' 

—  Frank  Mellows,  Chelsea,  MaiL 
"For  months   I   waa    aiHicteJ  < 

nervous  prostration,  weahness,  lamwc 

teneral  debilit;,  and  mental  depreaiM 
■3  purifyins  the  blood  with  Ajirt 
SarsaparlUa,  I  was  completely  csml'' 

—  Mrs.  Mary  Stevens,  Lowell,  Maoa 
When  troubled  with  DizzinMa.  EHm^ 

iMtaasa,  or  Bad  Dreams,  take 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilli, 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ay«r  &  Co.,  Low«II,  N 

Bold  br  all  DrugciaU  uid  !>«)«•  ia  Uai 


OFftBEO  TO  TUli;H[ilS  MO  iCHODLS  DUIRIIB  TI  BUY  OS  KIT  Jl 

Piano  or  Organ 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  IPaymeats,  to  Suit  onr  Cnstomffli 

Oi^Qt  taken  in  Eiohange  on  Pionoa.    Sanue  Fi&noi  takan  for  new  UiRi^kt 

Pianos  at  $B5  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  SIO  Cash  and  $5  Per  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

OEEAPEB  THAK  AST  PLAOE  DT  THE  OITT, 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.     Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.    Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  f  35  upwardi 
19~  Write  for  Cataloouxs  and  Puces.  ^^ 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialt;.     Moving  Otd«*  siran  prompt  ittcMloa. 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        INBIAITAPOLIS. 


DEfOTtO  TO  UBiDAL 


[JCATION.I 


I8HES  THE  OFFICIAL  DECiaiOHS 


INT  OF  Public  Instruction,-* 


E.B    or    OOEa-I^BI4'TS. 


Hlflb-acliool  mn  Emalml  put  of  the  S 
STUam,  I.  A.  ZcUm;  The  RcUtuai/.  l^. 
bkMrtictVii  m  «w:h  inde  t»  thM  gnde  lad 
to  tha  SijtKm,  W.  F.  L.  SnadcTi;  Obur- 
VAtion  ud  EipariBBGe  EueutULl  in  Peda- 
Mglca]  iBgnJiT,  LilUe  J.  Uvtin  iDd  W.  J, 
BiraB;  Tbe  Sdentiflc  Mctlii>d  in  Ueu- 
Bk]r(l<3lUnRnud,S,5.Fur;  "WiDdovi 
orthaSoDl/'Wm.T.Hirrii:  Uuubonil 
Talu*  of  Munal  Scbooli,  A.  H.  KnDtdy  r 
IndoMiUAit,  Hi^B.  Johnun;  Report 
*D  Tanag  People'i  KeadiBf  Circle ;  Treu- 
■Ter'a  Report:  Hich  Scbnol  Section ;  The 
CouBtiT  ud  Village  School  SectiOB,  61-100 

D«>A»T»— T  or  FSDASOOT— 

WiUilWoAt ,> ,.,_. „.  loi 

Gaq^yhxWoTk  for  Sacoad  year^....  loj 


innatVaMfor  Uimielf... 


INDIANAPOUS,  IND.; 

W.  A.  BELL,  Kbitob  a^td  Pububhkb. 


tjl      I     COUHTIT  SCMOOL 


SPECIAI. 
TEACHER'S   EXCURSION 


—  TO  — 


PARIS 


EUUPE 

—AND  THE  — 

WORLD'S  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

England,  France,  Gemany,  the  Rhine,  BelglM 

and  Holland.  Finest  line  of  Steamers 
erossiog  the  Atlautic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Booms  are  Being  Bapidly  Taken. 
Send  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOURJEE, 

Franklin  8q.,  Boston,  Ma 


$75.22  to  $250.a5JIL_ 

Ag«uu  prtferrpd  wik»  cs*i  farsMiskMBi 
iheir  vhols  tim<>  to  ibe  koMiuK.    Sput 
ms7  be  profirsblf  euployed  mhx    A  te« 
in  towns  and  citie-.    B.  P.  JOEKSOS  A 
Msin  8t,  RichmoDd,  Vs. 


"T^.Undsi  Ofm&sDdlBBLOs 


GiniHL 


trirads.   o.  w.  rm. 

Be  Prompt.    1  hu  notice  wiii  aj  pear  tM 


fiANGER 


and  Tamon  CUBID :  m  I 
book  free.  Drt.  OaAtHvr  *1 
Ko.  ]fS  Sim  WL 


FREE 


.'^ninplft  Dr.  X.  VRUVS  KSSCIIU 

Low  Uace*  to  I*reaeliersaadT4NtoiwnL  i 

WaoiMi.  STon  UBiannt.. 


SFBOI  A  T .    IlsTIDTJOEIMIElfTTS 

^^  OFFEKO  TS  TUMEIS  AID  SCHINIIS  BESIHRG  Tf  WY  08  KIT  t 

Piano  or  Organ 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Costomen. 

Orgaas  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianos.    Sonare  Fiaaoa  taken  for  now  Uwidita 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  $10  (kbsh  and  $5  Per  Manik 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

BREkPEBL  THAN  AHT  PLAGE  IS  THE  OITT. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs.  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  ol 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  -ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upwards 

9^  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices,  ^et 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  «pecialtf.     MoTing  Orders  given  prompt  itteBdoB. 

y5,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        mDIANAPOUa 


MN 


J 


JUST  PlfBUSHED.    THE  PSYCHOLOGY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Welch's    Teachers'    Psycjiology, 

Py  A.  S.  Welch,  LL.D.,  Ex-president  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  at  Ames,  lowiu 
Author  of  "Talks  on  Psychology."  Cloth,  lamo.  300  pp.  Price,  $1.25;  to 
teachers,  f  l«oo ;  by  mail  12  cents  extra. 

WHY   THIS    IS    A    SUPERIOR    VOLUME. 

(i.)  It  is  an  effective  help  to  self  study  because  it  system izes  and  dassifiet  the 
pperations  which  erery  one  recognizes  as  taking  place  in  his  own  mind. 

(2.)  It  deals  with  the  mind  only  in  its  actual  manifestations,  avoiding  all  those  specie 
latlons  that  have  for  centuries  trammelled  the  study  of  Psychology. 

(3.)  It  inculcates  the  habit  of  systematic  self- scrutiny  and  the  study  of  the  minds  oi 
pthers. 

(4O    The  application  of  Psychology  to  the  principles  of  teaching  is  full  and  detailed. 

^SF'  This  is  a  remarkable  volume.     Nealy  1,000  copies  were  subscribed  for  in  advaaoe 
jpf  publication.     Even  if  you  own  another  similar  book  you  will  want  this  too. 
This    remarkable  book    by  a    well-known    Western  Educator,   ousrht  to 

be  in  the  hands  of  every  Western  teaoher. 

Browning's  Educational  Theories, 

Ky  Oscar  Browning,  M.  A.  Enlarged  reading  circle  edition  with  an  analysis  of  eack 
chapter,  a  full  index  of  subjects,  and  new  chapters  on  "  Froebel"  and  the  **  Americas 
Common  School."  Cloth,  i6mo.  237  pp.  Price,  50  cents ;  to  teachers,  40  cents  f 
by  mail  s  cents  extra.    This  is  the  best  Short  History  of  Educatioa  pttblishe4 

l^erez's  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood, 

/ia  Exhaustive  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Children.  By  Bernard  Perez.  Edited  anil 
translated  by  Alice  M.  Christie,  translator  of  '*  Child  and  Child  Nature,"  with  a|i 
introduction  by  James  Sullv,  M.  A.,  author  of  **  Outlines  of  Psychology,"  etc.  New 
edition  with  a  most  valuable  index,  zamo,  cloth,  324  pp.  Price,  $1.50 ;  to  teacher% 
$  .ao ;  by  mail,  10  cts.  extra. 

^  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  Prinotpal  Cook  County  Normal  and  Training 
Pohool,  Chicaizo.  says:  "I  am  glad  to  see  that  tou  have  published  Perez's  wonderful  woqi 
ppon  childhood.    I  shall  do  alll  can  to  get  CTcrybody  to  read  it.    It  is  a  grand  work.^ 

TEACHERS'  Ml.  Butler's  Argument  for  Manual  Training. 
MANUAL  <  12.  Allen's  Temperament  in  Education. 
SERIES.      I  13.  Groff's  School  Hygiene. 

i6mo,  paper,  15  cents  each ;  to  teachers,  12  cents  ;  by  mail,  i  cent  extra. 

NEW    EDITIONS  of  VALUABLE   BOOKS. 

Patridge's  ''Quincy  Methods."    lUustrateA 

The  standard  book  of  the  **  New  Methods  "  in  Primary  Teaching.  Cloth,  xamo,  700  pp^ 
Price,  |z.7S  ;  to  teachers,  f  1.40;  by  mail,  13  cents  extra. 

Shaw  and  Donnell's  School  Devices- 


Cloth,   x2mo,  275  pp.     Price,  $1.25;  to   teachers,   fi.oo;  by   mail  ic  cents 

This  helpful  book  has  just  been  enlarged  by  75  pages.    An  astonishing  number  of 
helpful  hints  as  to  *'  Methods  "  will  be  found  in  it. 


Gardner^s  Town  and  Country  School  Buildings,  fa.so- 
Dewey's  How  to  Teach  Manners.    50  cents. 
Southwick's  Quiz-Manual  of  the  Theory  and  Prao 

TICE  OF  TEACHING.     75  ceota. 

Welch's  Talks  on  Psychologry.    so  cents. 

%*  Send  for  new  64  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  our  large  list  of  helpful  Books  for 
Teachers,  free.  100  page  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  teachers'  books  of  all  puhllsliers» 
<^  cents.    Correspondence  with  reading  circles  solicited. 

The  above  books  are  but  a  few  of  our  large  list  recently  published. 

B.  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers,  { JJ^SJjTJKJTlT^^^ 


MONON  ROUTE 


^3i  UMH8VIUI.»EWAimYICHIMC0 Ht(fe- 
THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DiBECT  ROUTE  PROM 


To  Frankfort,  Delphi,  Monticeilo,  Michigan  Citjfi 


And  alipnnts  in  Northern  Indiana^  Michigan^  Northern  lUmcis^  J^isewmsim^ 
IoW€iy  Minnesota,  Nebraska^  Kansas^  Aew  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^  Colorado 
CaHfumia  and  Oregon^ 

S   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS   DAILY   S 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also,  to  Michigan  City,     Elegani 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  Checked  to  DtsHtuUimu 

No  route  cui  offer  jrou  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  rates  tban 
can.  Road  and  Eqalpmcnts  first- class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platfonns  and 
Bttfiers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improyements.  Superior  advantages  to 
Weatem  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickeia  to  all  points  reached  hf 
other  linea.  If  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  pBiclia«c 
jrsur  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time-folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  Berdia,  please 
call  on  or  write  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Pkssenger  Agent, 

Office,  26  South  Illinois  Street,  INDIANAFOUSk  IND. 

E.  O.  Mccormick,  Gen.  pass.  Agt,  Chicago,  III. 


BARNES'  NEW  TEXT-BOOESl 

A  COMPLCTC  OUTFIT  FOR  CONINION  SCHOOLS. 
Trnl J  National  I  Non-ParUMB  1 1  N»ii-Sectional  1 1 !  For  a  United  nation ! ! !  f 


READERS. 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL. 

"The  Educational  Oems  of  the  Decade." 
First,  'J)o ;  8eoond,35o. ;  Third,60a ;  Fourtli, 
70a;  Fifth,  90c. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHY. 

Two  Books.  As  Near  Perfection  an  Attain- 
abldi  Blementary,  60  ots. ;  Oompiete,  $1.98. 

GRAMMAR. 

BARNES'  Language  Lessons. 

Part  I,  (Plotnre  Lessons).       -  -   SOo. 

Barnes*  Language  lessons. 

part  II,  (Worldag  Lessons),    -  -    40o. 

BARNES'  LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 
Complete.     -  -  -         -         ioo. 

MAXWELL'S  PRIMARY  LES- 
SONS IN  LANGUAGE. 

SILL'S  PRACTICAL  LESSONS 
IN  ENGLISH. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

■^-^yi.P'i^T^Flf'I^Ef'  SERIES. 

Child's  Health  Primer,   -       -       -      $  .80 

Hyirjene  for  Youna  People,  •  -  .go 
Steele's  Hrgienio  PhTsloloffy,       -        l.oo 


ARITHMETIC. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Books.  A  Minimum  of  Tbeorr  wf^ 
a  Maximnm  of  Praotioei.  KlemiintaTy>  * 
cts. ;  Kattonal,  70  eta. 

HISTORY. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 

For  Ererr  fleotion  and  All  Classes,  in  A»- 
trsotire  Form.  United  States.  $1.00;  Xte 
World,  $1.60. 

PENMANSHIP. 

BARNES'  NEW  SERIES. 

For  the  first  time  we  are  now  able  to  pre- 
sent a  Mriee  of  Copy  Books  on  a  par  witk 
onr  other  pablleations.  In  point  of  exod' 
lenoe  and  beauty.    $l.oo  per  doson. 

o 

S9/n/  fot  /few  "Desoripffwa  Ca^ 
logue/'  Illustrated.  Jusi  Issued. 

To  facilitate  the  ezaminatloB  of  our  new 
booki*,  we  send  Specimen  Paces  FRBK, 
and  also  Oomplote  Sample  CopfeSt  deliv- 
ered prepaid,  subject  to  return  If  nos  la* 
trodnoed. 


S.  BARNES  &  CO..  Pubushers.    -   NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


DCVOTEO  TO  UBEHAL 

Education:! 


cSOTEEIHTMDENT  CF  PTJBIIC  INSTEUOTION.* 


'    OOtJTEUTa. 


ChiracMr  ud  Scope  'I  tb«  E]cm< 

School*.     J.  W,  Tj-yiiB. 

Uirrature  la  the  BlRh  Sch'K'I. 


Tho  New  Srhool- Book  Law 

I>KTAItTll■^T  OP  Pi D> SOOT— 

Strnehrv^i  Leclurr"  rv  GewmphT^^. 
rfae  Redtmlnn  u  tbe  Prinrlpil  Usui 


PVIMAIT    DBPIBTHKHT— 

Qvvnpbf  Work  lu  ihe  Tbitd  Yen 
of^hosl 


A  Belailou  of  Bncllnr 
InattmUoB  ud  Wioi 
Tib  Sobool  Booh — 


OoiJBTBT  Bcaoot  DuFuwnmiT--. 

'VmiUnitloii  Lemnr^ , 

Hhmh-j  Work^ „ „ 


CloKotSchnol Ml) 


Ix.onlDG.enln) 


Kr«  T*«i-Bof*>"iiid"c>i'nu 


q<i«Tl«i 


W.  A.  BBLL,  £ditob  aitd  Publishje. 


BPBCIAIi 
TEACHER'S    EXCURSION 


—TO  — 


PARIS 


EmOPE 

-AND  THE- 

WORLDS  EXPOSITION,  visiting 

Enslaid.  Fmee,  Gemaqr,  tke  RkiM,  BeigiHi 

inl  Hoibldt  Fii^e^t  line  of  Steamers 
cioBsiag  the  Atlantic.  All  travel  and 
hotels  FIRST-CLASS.  LOW  RATES, 
Booms  are  Being  Bapidly  Taken. 
Bend  for  circular,  free. 

E.  TOUBJEE, 

Franklin  8q.»  Boston, 
BAVB  MOITBT.  Befbre  yoa  boy 

BICYCLE  or 

Bend  to  A.  W.  OUMP  A  CO  ,  D*y ton.  Ohio, 
for  prices.  OT«r  400Bhoj>worB  andM-liwid 

<Q^ium  aad^^po-wxltera  taken  In  tnd*. 

Seedc,  wmr  dMeejdl  for  t  ■feMBM  (4  onitt.) 

tximOM.     O.  W.  rABK.  f  JjrilJLSiBBIIM.  r A. 

Bs  PtfOMFT.    Thia  nottco  will  appear  but  omc*  m»rw. 


FREE 


Sample  Dr.  X.  STOIB^  URAXCHIAL  WAFBIS. 
Low  Kate*  to  Preaohera  and  Teachei-M.  AgentM 
Wanted.  8T0IB  BJCDICISK  CO.,  Qiilaey,  llUaols- 


Nervous  Proslnl 

CO  prevalent,  especuUly  anuif 
^    results  from  overtaziBg  tke 
The  asaimilatiYe  orgwu  baca 
ranged,  the  blood  growB  weik 
poverished,  and  hence  "  tlat  tWL 
ing"  of  which  many  compiaiB. 
Buch  cases,  there  is  no  remedy 
Ayer*s  Sarsaparilla.   Tkkeio 

"  Some  time  ago  I  foand  i 
entirely  rnn  down.    I  liad  a 
(constant  fatigue  and  laiwiior^ 
little  ambition  for  anyfciad  c( 
A  friend  advised  me  to  try  ikjvi'B 
parilla,  which  I  did  with  tLe  %_ 
suits.    It  has  done  me  moce  gmid 
all  other  medicine.<(  I  hare  ew 
—  Frank  Mellows,  Chelsea, 

"For  months  I  was  a . 

pervous  prostration,  weaknen. 
general  debility,  and  mental  de, 
By  purifying   the   blood  with 
Sarsaparilla,  I  was  completel 
^Mrs.  Mary  Stevens,  Lowell, 

When  troubled  with  DisziDeBB, 
lessnesB,  or  Bad  Dreams,  taks 

Ayer's  Sarsaparill 


PBSPAKSD  BT 


Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowel, 

Bold  b7  nil  DrugginU  and  Dcaten  te 


^^  OFRRED  T8  TLAGUEIi  MO  SCHOOLS  OESimO  Tl  BUY  OK  KEIU 

Piano  or  Orga 

We  Sell  for  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  to  Snit  our  Cnstome 

Orgaas  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianos.    Sonars  Pianos  taken  for  new  Ui 

Pianos  at  $25  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  SIO  Cash  and  $6  Per  Mci 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT] 

BSEKPEB,  TEAS  ANY  PLAOE  IH  THE  OITY. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  G 

IWHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  ft 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  Urge  virict] 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$ 

19*  Wrfte  for  Catalogues  and  Prices. 

rUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orden  given  p     ^ 

95,  97  and  99  K  Penn.  St,        INDIANAPOltti 


Wanted  I  Teachers  for  September  I 

Are  you  seeking  a  change  of  location?  If  so,  it  will  do 
you  no  harm,  and  may  do  you  much  good  to  send  for  our  circu- 
lars. Our  business  is  to  fill  vacancies  in  all  grades  of  school 
and  college  work,  for  lady  teachers  as  well  as  gentlemen. 
Sut,  did  you  ever  think  of  it?  It  is  not  only  an  agency  that  fills 
vacancies  that  is  most  likely  to  benefit  you,  but  one  that  usually 
has  more  calls  for  teachers  than  it  can  find  suitable  candidates 
to  recommend.  Such  is  the  School  and  College  Bureau  of  Elm- 
hurst  (Chicago),  111.  Good  vacancies,  at  salaries  ranging  from 
^350  to  I2500,  are  now  coming  in  daily.  Our  facilities  are  such 
that  we  shall  know  of  about  all  the  desirable  vacancies  in  Indiana 
and  adjoining  states,  as  well  as  those  in  the  South  and  far  West. 
All  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Address,  C.  J.  ALBERT,  Manager, 

3-?  Elmhurst,  III. 

National  Normal  University, 

I  CD  A  K|nN  DH  in  ^bartered  by  the  State  of  Ohio  to  teae  all  Degrees  and 
LCDnllV/llf  UniUi  Diplomas  conferred  by  OoUegee  and  Ualvewltlea.  Twenty 
difflbrent  departments  in  full  operation.  Forty  teachers,  selected  from  thousands,  for 
special  skill  and  adaptation.  Last  annual  enrollment  3007.  Table  board  from  91  to 
•1.50  per  week.  Boom,  well  fnrnisbed,  from  40  to  50  cents  per  we«*k.  Tuition  •!• 
for  ten  weeks ;  if  paid  in  advance  for  the  year,  20  per  cent,  discount.  (oS  pays  tultioii, 
board,  lodging,  for  40  weeks. 

The  Best  Review  School  In  the  Land. 

It  aflbrds  the  most  thorough  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  profes- 
sion or  business.  A  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  "uch  as  gires  un- 
paralleled success  to  those  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  (41)  States  and  Territories  repre- 
sented last  year.    Fifty  (50)  Literary  Societies  in  constant  eperatlen,  with  no  extra 


Colleges  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

The  most  commodious  and  impesliig  educational  bnilding  In  the  State.  Fifteen  (16) 
donnitOTT  cottages,  with  town  boarding  houses,  afford  abundant  accommodations.  At 
least  100  Independent  Normals  are  now  conducied  successfully  by  graduates  of  this  Tnsti- 
tntion.  More  and  t>ettf>r  work  is  done  here  In  ten  weeks  than  in  most  other  schools  in 
twenty.  O^er  lOO^OOO  of  my  students,  in  eTery  business  and  profession,  in  all  parts 
el  Che  nation,  are  my  vouchers. 

49*  Oireolaie  sent  free.    Special  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  PBBS.  AIjFHSD  HOLiBHOOK, 

IS-I7  Xjebaaon,  Ohio. 


k—a- 


aSAi 


MQNON  ROUTE 


*^)1  towsvmgjEWAimTi  cwcaco  Rt(te- 

■  ■  »  ■ » 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  MOST  DIBECT  ROUTB  FROM 


To  Frankfort,  Oetphi,  Monticelloi  MichiganlCitj, 


And  ail  points  in  Northern  Indiana^  Mukigan^  NortktmX 

loway  Minnesota^  Nebraska^  Kansas^  New  Mexico^  Dakota^  Nevada^ 

CaHfomia  and  Oregon, 

S   THROUGH  SOLID  TRAINS  DAILY   S 

From  Indianapolis  to  Chicago;  also^  to  Michigan  City,     Klegami 
Sleeping  Cars  on  Night  Trains.    BAGGAGE  Checked  to  DesOmttitn, 

No  route  can  offer  yea  any  better  accommodations  or  lower  latei  than 
can.  Road  and  Equipments  first-class.  Steel  Rails,  Miller  Platfoms 
Buffers,  Air  Brakes,  and  all  modem  improvementSr  Superior  adrantages  to 
Western  Emigrants.  Land  and  Tourists'  Tickets  to  all  points  readied  by 
other  lines,  li  you  are  going  West,  Northwest,  or  North,  do  not  porcfa^*'* 
your  tickets  until  you  have  seen  our  time^folders  or  called  upon  us. 

For  full  and  reliable  information.  Tickets,  or  Sleeping  Car  BerthS|  please 
call  on  or  wrhe  to  I.  D.  BALDWIN,  District  Passenger  A|^nt, 

Office,  26  South  lUinois  Street,  INDIANAPOUS.  IND. 

E.  O.  Mccormick,  Gen.  pass.  Agt.,  Chicago,  III.  3-91 


BABNES'  HEW  TEXT-BOOKS. 

A  COMPLETC  OUTFIT  FOR  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 
Truly  National  I  Non-Partisaa  1 1  Non-Sectional  1 1 !  For  a  United  NaftloB  till 


READERS. 

BARNES'  NEW  NATIONAL. 

"The  Educational  Getms  of  the  Decade.'* 
First,  200;  Seoond,36o.;  Thlj  J,60a ;  Fourth, 
700. ;  Fifth,  900. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

BARNES'  NEW  GEOGRAPHY. 

Trro  Books.  kA  Near  Perfection  aa  Attain- 
able. Elemeni&ry,  60  cts. ;  Complete,  $1.26. 

GRAMMAR. 

Barnes*  Language  Lessons. 

Parti,  (Picture  L««6ous).       -  ~   30a 

Barnes*  Language  Lessons. 

part  II,  (Working  LeBsons),    -  -    iOo. 

barnrs'  language  Lessons. 

Complete.     -  -  -  -  6O0. 

MAXWELL'S  PRIMARY  LES- 
SONS IN  LANGUAGE. 

SILL'S  PRACTICAL  LESSONS 
IN  ENGLISH. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

NEW  PATHFINDER  SERIES. 

Ghlld's  Health  Primer,  -  -  -  |  .90 
Hygiene  for  Yonna  People,  ->  -  .60 
Steele's  Hycrlenle  Physloloffy,      -        1.00 


ARITHMETIC. 

FICKLIN'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Two  Booka.  A  Minimum  of  Theory  idU 
a  Maximum  of  Praotlco.    Slementer7,9i 

(Tts. ;  National,  70  ota. 

HISTORY. 

BARNES'  BRIEF  SERIES. 

For  Every  Section  and  All  Glaaseaft  ta  A»> 
traoUve  Form.  United  Statea,  %LM\  Xb» 
World,  91.6a 

PENMANSHIP. 

BARNES'  NEW  SERIES. 

For  the  flrat  time  we  are  now  able  to  pre- 
sent a  aeries  of  Oopv  Books  on  a  par  vitb 
cor  other  pabUoatlona,  In  petst  e( 
lenoe  and  beauty.    $1.00  per  docon. 

o 


S^nd  for  How  "Deseripiim  Cofti- 
logue/'  UhstraM.  J&mihstmi. 

To  facilitate  the  ezaminatleD  of  out  wtm 
books,  we  send  Speelmen  Pairea  mi, 
and  also  OompieU  Saotple  Oopfes^  deliv- 
ered.prepald.  sabject  to  return  If  not  !»• 
trodoced.  -. 


A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Pubushcrs.    •  NEW  YORK  AND  CHICAGO 


MAYW.i       I®  1^1^ 

i^^WfAU  OF  eoW  ^**  > 

)4 


i      ! 


rrA.nx.E)  OX"  OOX4  rcBxTT's. 


'  Itiillks  Id  LwguBce.    Halite  M. 

CombV siiit «!"  He orJA.'  Fotd., .. 

_  Falliclniu  Thonuefaniw 


PumBr  DKrAsmciT— 
I^nEtiiEa  Lenon  md  Con  raraU  there- 
on.    (Sleoognphfc Rrporl). ■;• 


A  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY  I 


:o:- 


WE  PAY  FROM  $100  TO  $200  PER  MONTH 

To  energetic  Gentlemen  and  Ladies,  who  are 
well  infonned  in  general  literatare.  The  beat 
of  references  required. 

Ti#T10NAL*LlBRARMSS0CIATI0N, 

SUPPLIES  BOOKS, 

Sheet  Music  and  Music  Bool(S| 

8TATI0SEST  AID  BUIDSIES, 

To  Members  at  Wholesale  Price. 

Send  15  cents  in  Stamps  for  Catalacae. 

Agents  Wanted  in  each  Oonnty  in  Ind. 

We  guarantee  pleasant  and  profitable  em- 
ployment  to  teachers  (both  male  a»d  female) 
during  vacation. 

Write  for  our  liberal  terms.  > 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION. 

lo-zt        103  Stats  8trs«t,  Chiosco,  IlL 


Few  are 

FBOM  Scrofula,  which,  beip] 
tary,  is  the  latent  cause  of  1 
tion.  Catarrh,  Loss  of  Sight,  1 
and  numerous  other   malaaliffl 
feet    a    cure,    purif/     the  hfaei 
Ayer*8  SanaparUla.    B^a  1 
persist  till  every  trace  of  the 
eradicated. 

"I  can  heartilv  recommeod 
Sarsa^rilla  for  all  those  w1k>  an 
ed    with    scrofulous    faumoia. 
suffered  for   years,  and    tried 
remedies  without  effect.    FiaaHj. 
Sarsaparilla  gave  relief  and  ^1 
my  present  good  healtliy  eoBm  ' 
B.  M.  Howara,  Newport,  K.  H. 

"My  daughter  was  i^reatlyi 
with  scrofula,  and,  at  one  thae,  iti 
feared  she  would  lose  her  atght. 
Sarsaparilla    has  completelj   i 
her  health,  and  her  eyes  are 
and  strong  as  ever,  with  not  a 
scrofula  in  her  system.*' — Gee. 
Killingly,  Conn. 

Ayer's  Sarsapai 

raspijap  ar 

Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Con  Lowe^ 
Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5.    Worth  $S  • ' 


mm  Tl  TEikCHllS  MB  KHOOIS  BESIRIW  Tl  BUY  01  KlU 

Piano  or  Qrga 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  Easy  Fayments,  to  Suit  onr  Costo! 

Orgaas  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianos.    Sonaie  Pianos  taken  for  new  nnii^ 

Pianos  at  f2S  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  at  SIO  Cash  and  $5  Per  Mem 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

OHEAPEB  TEAIT  ANY  PLAOE  IS  THE  OITY. 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co, 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IX  ' 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &Co^ 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  ol. 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  f  25  upward!. 

I®*  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Prices.  "<■ 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.     Moving  Orders  given  prompc  attcatioi. 

95,  97  and  99  S.  Penn.  St.,        lUDIAKAPOLE 


National  Normal  University, 

I  PRANnN  OHIO  <^1»^'«<I  ^J  tl>«  Stiiteof  Ohio  to  isBiie all  Degraesud 
L^^UnllUllf  Vnil/i  Diplomas  conferred  by  OoUegw  and  UaiTewltiet.  Twentj 
^ULtEamnt  departmenta  In  full  operation.  Forty  teachen,  selected  from  thoosanda,  for 
inwilil  akil]  and  adaptation.  Isat  annual  enroUmeot  8<NI7»  Table  board  from  •!  ta 
91.»00  per  week.  Boom,  well  fumlabed,  from  40  to  OO  eenta  per  week.  Tuition  •!• 
for  tmn  weeka ;  If  paid  in  adranoe  for  tbe  year,  20  per  cent,  discount.    ^HS  pays  toltioii, 

board,  lodglBg,  for  40  weeks. 

» 

The  Best  Review  School  in  the  Land. 

It  aflbcda  the  meat  tborougb  and  speedy  preparation  for  teaching  or  any  other  profes- 
aioo  or  buaineaa.  'a  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS,  rach  as  glTes  an- 
priiHeled  svoceas  to  those  trained  in  them.  Forty-one  (41)  Btalea  and  Territeries  repra» 
•ented  laat  year.    Fifty  (60)  Literary  Societies  in  constant  operatton,  with  no  extra 


Coilegat  of  Business,  Phonography,  Type-Writing,  Telegraphy,  Science, 
Liberal  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Music,  Oratory,  Etc. 

Tlie  most  cemmodious  and  Im peeing  educational  building  in  the  Suta.  Fifteen  (lA 
4k>naltorT  cottages,  with  town  boarding  housea,  afford  abundant  accommodations.  At 
UmUL  100  iDdependent  Normals  are  now  oonducied  successfully  by  graduates  of  this  Inatt* 
tati<m.  More  and  betU^r  wwk  is  done  here  \a  ten  weeks  than  In  most  other  soho^  in 
Sweaty.  OTer  100>00#  of  ray  students,  in  CTery  buainesa  and  profeadon,  in  all  parti 
«C  the  nation,  are  my  Touchers. 

40^  Olroalars  sent  free.    Speeial  inquiries  answered  promptly. 

Address,  Pres.  AliFRED  HOLiBHOOK, 

t^ly  Lebanon*  Oliio. 

BMablished  185a  BDUCATB  FOR  BUSINESa  Reorganised  iSSs. 

Indianapolis  Business  Dniversity, 

N.  PENN.  ST.,  OPPOSITE  POST  OFFICL 

REDMAN,  HEEB  &  OSBORN,  Principals  and  Propr's. 

Best  facilities  for  Book-ke«ping,  Business  Practice,  Short-hand  Pea- 
■lanship,  and  English  training.  Thorough  preparation  for  honorable 
positions.  Educate  for  profit.  A  strictiy  Business  School.  Least  ex- 
pense in  time  and  money.  Patronage  best  class.  Open  all  year.  Now 
Is  the  best  time  to  enter.  Course  for  Teachers  at  Speciel  Low 
Rates.    Write  for  ftdl  information,    EUgent  Catalogue  free,     i-tf 


KINDERGARTEN 

SUPPLIES, 

PRIMAR  Y SCHOOL  AIDS, 


Aad  ■nictoi  specially  Bdupted  to  th%  fe.ni>eacainmentand  instruction  of  Children  at  Horns* 

For  Catalocues  rnddr*^,  IHOS.  CHARLES^  WttUm  Ag^nt^ 

|4l  75  and  77  Wabash  ATOnao,  GhicsfO. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Bel  i»  of  Pure  C«pper  and  Tin  for  Chnrches. 
Schools, Fire  Alann8,Farm4,eCe.  FULLT' 
WABEAlfTED.   Catelogoe  sent  Free. 

VANOUZEN  4  TIFT.  Cliihiifl,  O. 


DBCBMBBB. 


mimi 


oatnto  TO  uBt»»i 


Ebecation. 


♦SDPEBINTENDEirr  OF  PDBLIO  IlfcTEDCmOHSk  ' 


BXfXl    OV    OOrM7Blt<T7l 


WtIUbi  EsralDntlnna.  W  A  Hlllli TtS 

Tba   Pneilod   In    EduenlloD.     W.    E. 

ZraDiRaAKTav  Pimnn-o— 
Tlia  Piindpld  ApplM  Id  Mumbtr TSt 

DMTtHTIiniT  or  PKOjiaiMT— 

Til*  1'iiad4BlaBliI  ToBirMloa  rf 
Mathnd. '. JM 

AplilkMkHiiil  tlw  Orpotelat  U«*«l 
tk*  SaTolurliH  . .»„.„_.  im 


IndfTldraUIr  In  T< 
ewanl  I■^<IMll■ 

COVRTBT  SOBOOb  11 


▼.■hii»»XXXlT..,. 


(lAr  Fji'moidliimi 


■I  ^KicLiilon IM 

1 »1 

)iwt-bnokL*ir Til 


UWStUM 

to  pnoedtiw  quMloi  u 

Nonhm 
PnffniH 

Im)Uun<ipii<.aBb 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.1 

W.  A.  BELL,  Eniixm  and  PvBLisiiKn, 


rraBAOBBBS  and  PABBlfTS  ibmild  a«t  a»- 
JL  1*7  iMrnlag  that  the 

BADGER  PRIMARY  TABLE 

If  t4  Bitrk»d  utilitf .  The  table  and  iti  equlpmeat 
til  for  inttnactloo  la  namber,  languefe,  eoior,  lonn, 
•t«.  The  proof  of  lu  meriU  U  the  coutaoUy  Increaa- 
lag  deoiaiid.  Tablet  made  for  both  boaieaad  aohool 
work  Write  for  droolani  U  the  CBBM  UNG  NOV* 
ELTY  CO.,  BufiKA,  N.  Y.     MmtNm  tkUjdmrmO. 


1 1 A  Ml  r  STUDY.  LAT  N  mi  GREEK 
HllMt  AT8l01iT,UMthe**IIITUuJM. 
11 U  Iff  I  ti  8Aa-0LA88IC8.  **    Sample  paf  t 

and Catilacoeirf Soheel  Beeki fliree.  cnMBSLfwrnit 
Sons,  H<v.  (T)  lldl  Wafaittt  Street, 

6-17  ratLADBLPmi.  PA. 


ITERS 


THOMAS  P.  SIMF80V,  WaehtaMi, 
*7i  f ee  until  Patent  obtained. 
Write  for  InTMtot^s  Qnide. 


No  att* 


toOnnOATAKRH.    A 


teff  a  Mv  and  aoo  inritatlaf 
wiii  eve  Oirfarrh,  Oatecrhal  DtefkMM,  Baf 
AflBotfona.  Bnmchitla.  and  Oonnaipllen 
pimt  atani,  will  be  ■ent  aof  one  tfaoa    " 

ifik  xiMauNQ^  iL  a. 


^ 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 

Be  I  Ih  of  Pure  Oepper  eod  Tin  Ibr  Ohnrchee. 
.ftchooU,  Fire  ▲Urms,Ferme,  eto.  PULLZ 
WARRAKTED.   Oetelogofi  font  Free. 

VANDUUEN  4  ttfJ,  €!■•!■■■«.  O. 


Great  Seli^ 

Is  instajitly   afforded    asiliefeEi  j^ 
Bronchitis,   by    the  me  of  4|b^ 
Cherry  Pectoral.     Bither  m  aa  i 
dyne,  to  allay  inflainmatioii,  or  m 
pectorant,  to  loosen  and  brio^ev^ik 
imieoa,  this  pre^acatfoD  has  no  eqaiL 

"Last  winter  I  contracted  s  aen^ 
oold,  which,  by  repeated  expbwia,  ^*< 
came  quite   obstinate.      I 
troubled  with  hoarseneea 
irritation.    After  tmnc  ^ 
dnss,  without  feU^fS  tot  mnkm^ 
a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Clietry  PeomL  tk 
takfng  this  medielae,  my  eoi^  oeoaf 
almost  inmecHalsly,  and  J  han  hm 
weH    erer  •faee."-*Rer.   Ttawa  & 
Russell,  Secretary  Holston  Cai^ansa 
and  P.  E.  of  the  GreenviUe  Dist.  M.BC 
Jonesboro,  Tenn. 

** Mr  mother  was  sick  threeysaniil 
▼err  low  with  bronchitia.  We  lemtf 
nothing  would  cure  her.  One  of  mj 
firiends  told  me  about  Ayer's  Gbmy 
Pectoral.  She  tried  it,  has  naed  e^ 
bottles,  and  is  now  well."— T.  H.  D. 
Chamberlain,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ayer's  Ciierry  PecM 

PRBPaaXD  ST 

Dr.  J.  0.  Ayer  A  Co.,  Lowell,  MiHi 

Bold  by  all  Drngglete,    Price  $1 ;  eiz  bottkibll' 


■ 


SIPBOI  A.T^    IlSrr)TJOE3i,d:E!lTTS  •• 

OFFIKD  TO  TEACHEIS  An  SGMOIS  BESIIII8  Tl  BUY  01  KIT  i 

Piano  or  Organ. 

We  Sell  for  Gash  or  £asy  Payments,  to  Suit  our  Gostomfln. 

Organi  taken  in  Exchange  on  Pianoi.    Sonaie  Pianos  taken  foi  naw  Unti^ 

Pianos  at  925  Cash,  $10  Per  Month. 

Organs  ai  slO  Cktsh  and  $5  Pvt  Month. 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS  FOR  RENT 

CHEAPER  TEAK  AM  PLAOE  HT  THE  OITT, 

D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  DEALERS  IN 

Decker  Bros.,  Haines  Bros.,  Fischer,  and  D.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co. 
Pianos.  Estey  Organs,  Shoninger  Organs.  Also  a  large  variety  of 
second-hand  Pianos  and  Organs,  ranging  in  price  from  $2$  upwards. 

Mr  Write  for  Catauooubs  and  Prices.  "tMi 

TUNING  and  REPAIRING  a  specialty.    Morin;  Ordeit  giren  prompt  sttcBto 

95,  97  and  99  N.  Penn.  St.,        mDIANAPOUR 


i 


^m 


ETTaSH 

nroTSD  TO 

)TJCJITI0HJIL 
DYAHCBh 

SHT. 


1 


WE   PUBLISH 
'  The  most  popular  journals  for  teachers,  Tis  t 

THE  TEACHERS^  INSTITUTE. 

MONTHLY,  $1.26  A  YBAR. 

THE  SCHOOl  jOURWAI 

WEEKLY,  $2.60  A  YBAR. 

TREASURE-TROVE. 

MONTHLY,  $1i^>0  A  YBAR. 

tsBs  OTHBE  amm] 


DUO  ATIOH  " 
[3TABLISHSS. 


The  largest  and  most  valuable  list  of  in« 
dispensable  books  for  teachers^  bj  such 
authors  as  JEROME  ALLEN,  CALKINS^ 
CURRIE,  J.  G.  FITCH,  GARDNER,  HUGHEi 
KELLOGG,  PARKER,  MISS  PATRIDGE, 
JOSEPH    PAYNE,    QUICK,   SHAW,    TATE, 

WELCH,  and  many  others.  New  illus- 
trated 64  page  descriptive  list  free. 


rSACHSRS 
JFTBD  TO 
aiQHBB 
UYBS. 


'  The  largest  stock  of  teachers'  professional 
books  of  all  publishers.  Every  new  book 
as  issued.  Kliore  Normal  Schools,  Super- 
intendents, Principals  and  Teachers  buy 
professional  books  of  us  than  any  other 
house.    New  132  page  descriptive 

.  catalogue,  6  cents. 


122^ 


f  The  NEW  YORK  EDUCATIONAL 
^  I  BUREAU : — ^to  supply  first-class  teachera 
fll  *  to  schools,  and  good  teachers  with  positions 

[  New  cu-culars  and  application  form  free. 


f  NEW  SCHOOL  APPARATUS:  among 
which  are  the  ^* Standard^  Blackboard 
Stencils^  an  entirely  new  line  of  500 
designs,  and  the  "  Unique  ^  Pencil   Sharp- 

.  ener.    Catalogue  of  Stencils  free. 


Best  Books  for  School  Libraries. 
Books  in  stock.  Classified  list  of  1000 
books  with  prices  and  discounts,  6  cents. 

Correspondence  solicited.    It  Is  for  YOUR  Interest  to  write  us 
fer  anything  In  our  Hne. 

L  L  KELLOGG  &  CO.,  Educational  Publishers^ 

M  Clinton  Place,  New  York;  1 61  Wabash  Ave-  Chloar 
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De  Pauw  University. 


GREENCASTLE,  IND. 


CONSISTS  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOLS: 

I.    College  op  Liberal  Arts.  4.    School  op  Music. 

a.    School  of  Theology.  5.    School  of  Art. 

3.    School  of  Law.  6.    Prkparatort  School. 

7.  Normal  School. 


Special  AtUntion  is  Directed  to  ttu  Normal  School : 

1.  A  school  devoted  wholly  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching,  Inclodlng 
Oi^anizing,  Managing,  and  Superintending  schools.  The  ambitioa  of  the  l/o/- 
versity  is  to  build  up  a  school  known  and  respected  for  the  philosophic  chancier 
of  its  work.  It  is  the  distinct  purpose  to  fit  teachers  for  the  highest  gnuie  0/ 
professional  service, — ^to  make  leaders  of  thought  and  centers  of  influence  in  the 
profession,  and  not  simply  to  supply  the  market  demand  for  licensed  teachen. 
This  aim  requires  students  capable  of  a  high  type  of  thought,  and  those  who 
have  a  high  professional  ambition.  Of  such  we  invite  correspondence  coDoemiof 
the  distinctive  character  of  the  work. 

2.  The  presence  of  the  University  school  is  an  efficient  means  <rf  liherai 
culture  not  enjoyed  by  students  of  other  normal  schools.  A  graduate  of  tiie 
Normal  School  may  enter  Sophomore  in  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  contiiroe 
his  course  in  the  University ;  thus  preparing  for  the  highest  and  most  respoo- 
sible  positions  in  school  work. 

3.  A  Boarding  Hall  furnished  free  of  rent  by  tiie  Trustees  makes  it  ponL 
ble  for  Normal  studenU  to  secure  good  and  abundant  table  board  at  $1.50  per 
week.  Self-board,  still  lower.  Room-rent,  50  cts.  to  $1.10  per  week.  (The 
jatter  price  includes  steam  heat  and  light.) 

4.  New  classes  formed  each  term.  Winter  term,  January  i  to  March  ip, 
1890.    Spring  term,  March  26  to  June  12,  1890. 

For  further  information  address  Arnold  Tompkins,  Dean  of  Normal  Schooly 
Greencastle,  Ind.  -7^ 

^    N  ;^  DR.  J.  p.  D.  JOHN, 

la-  ■?' mS  AcUng  PrttidtHt  <^ tk*  Unhftnit). 
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